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PEEEAOE. 


The  advantages  of  Books  of  Kefereoee  are  now  so  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  whoUy  superfluoua 
to  endeavor  to  recommend  the  present  work  by  dwelling  on 
its  pee  all  ar  merits. 

T  g  1  more  copious  amount  of  information  than  has 
h  th  t  ppeared  in  any  work  of  the  kind  has  been  the 
d  gn  f  the  present  publication;  and,  noleee  its  author  be 
g  tly  1  eiyed  aa  to  its  execution,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
u  tul  t  iividuals  of  all  raoka  and  conditiona, — to  the  man 
of  bu   n  s^  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  student  and  the 

p  fl  al  reader,  the  busy  and  the  idle.  Every  one  who 
t  k  ny  hare  in  eooveraation,  or  who  dips,  however  cur- 
ly any  newspaper  or  other  publication,  will  every 
now  and  then  find  the  advantage  of  having  access  to  the 
"New  Dictionary  of  Quotations." 

The  lufhoi  has  not  restiicted  himself  to  purely  Classical 
Quotations,  but,  as  his  object  is  to  supply  the  need  of  the 
unlearned  as  well  vs  to  lefreeh  the  memory  of  the  scholar, 
isolated  woids  expiessiona  in  freciuent  use  but  imperfectly 
understood  and  terms  which  have  wandered  far  from  their 
original  import,  have  been  freely  incorporated  in  the  work. 
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The  value  of  this  Dictioiiaiy  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
complete  and  voluminoua  Index  which  is  appended,  by  the 
aid  of  which  a  passage  may  be  readily  found  where  only  two 
or  three  words  of  a  quotation  have  been  caught  by  the  ear  or 
remain  upon  the  memory.  Without  thia  addition  the  utility 
of  such  a  work  is  limited  to  the  occasions  on  which  an  entire 
quotation  is  sought  for. 

The  abbreviations  6r.  Lat.  Fr.  Ital.  Ger.  Span.  Fort,  and 
Prov.  stand  respectively  for  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Proverb. 
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"By  trimming  fools  aljont  tho  gill, 
A  bai'ber's  'prentice  leama  his  ekill." 

Abas.  Fr. — "Down,  down  with."  "With  audftcious  and  fearful 
silideritj  do  these  hungry  hordes  inBcribe  on  their  banners  two  watchwords, 
dfei^truetiTB  alike  of  domestic  and  political  society,  ^A  bos  la  famHie, 
TyiM/n  with  family !  and  La  propniU  est  ««  vol.  Property  is  robbery !" 

A  beau  joxir  bean  retour.  Pr. — "  One  good  turn  deserves  another." 
N.fl.  This  must  be  understood  .ironically  in  English,  aa  the  French 
proverb  is  said  when  one  has,  has  had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  an  opportunity 
of  resenting  an  injury. 

A  beau  mentir  qui  vieni;  de  loin.  Fr.  prov.— "Travelers  have 
the  privilege  of  lying."  "  It  would  be  ditBoult  to  find  amore  striking  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  proverb,  "-^i  heau  mentir  qui  ment  de  loin:  that  is  to 
say,  He  wJio  comes  Ji'<mia/armai/ lie -with  imtmnity,  without  fear  of  oonira- 
diction,  as  he  is  sure  of  being  listened  to  with  thi  viinosi  attention.  Travelers, 
they  say,  often  draw  the  long  bow  {indulge  in  es^geration] ." 

A  bia  et  i  blauc.  Fr.  prov. — "By  fits  and  starts." 

A  bolza  vazia,  e  a  caaa  acabada,  faz  o  home  eeando,  mas 
tarde.  Port.  prov. — "An  empty  purse,  and  a  new  house,  make  a  man 
wise,  but  too  late." 

A  bon  appetit  il  ne  fant  point  de  sauce.  Fr.  prov. — "A  good 
appetite  needs  no  sauce;  hunger,  or  a  good  etooiaoh,  is  the  beat  sauce." 

A  bon  ohat  bon  rat.  Fr. — "To  a  good  cat  a  good  rat;  tit  for  tat; 
set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."     The  parties  are  well  matched,  well  met. 

A  bon  chleo  ii  ue  vlent  jamais  uu  bon  oa.  Fr.  prov. — "A  good 
bone  doea  not  always  come  lo  a  good  dog."  Merit  seldom  meets  with 
its  reward. 
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A  bou  demandeur  bon  refuseur.  Fr.  prov. — "  Shameless  er; 
must  have  shameful  iinj." 

'A.  boil  eiiteadetir  il  ne  faut  qne  demle  parole.  Fr.  prov^- 
word  is  enough  to  the  wise;"  llternlly,  "To  one  of  quick  apprehe 
half  a  word  is  sufficient."     The  Italians  saj,  "  A  btum  vntenditor  poche 
parole,"  which  has  about  the  aiime  meaning. 

A  bon  enten^eiir  peu  de  paroles,  or,  A  bon  enteudeiu'  saint. 
Fr.  proy. — "  To  a  good,  an  attentive,  hearer,  but  few  words  ai 


A  bon  vin  11  ne  faut  point  de  bouchon.  Fr.  prov. — "Good  wine 
needs  no  bush." 

A  brebis  tondue,  Dieu  mesure  le  vent.  Fr. — "God  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  sliom  lamb." 

A  cade  va,  cbi  troppo  alto  sale.  Ital.  prov. — "Hastj  climbers 
have  sudden  falls." 

A  eapite  ad  oaloem.  Lat. — "From  head  to  foot."  Thoroughly, 
completely.     From  the  beginniug  to  the  end. 

A  causa  peraa  parole  assat,  Ital.  prov. — "When  the  eauee,  law- 
suit, k  lost,  there  has  been  enough  of  words,  enough  baa  been  said."  Do 
not  discuss  what  has  already  been  decided — settled. 

a  chaque  oiseau        )  ^^  _ 

Son  nld  est  beau,  j      '  ■'^ 
"Every  bird  thinks  its  own  nest,  finds  its  own  uost,  beautiful."     See 
"Ad  ogni  ucceHo,"  i&c. 

A  ohi  consiglla,  nou  duole  11  capo.  Ital.  prov. — "  He  who  gives 
advice  is  not  often  troubled  with  a  headaohe." 

Acoeurjefln,  Fr. — "Fasting." 

A  ooenr  onvert.  Fr. — "Openly;  open-heartedly;  with  the  most 
perfect  oaniJor,  or  unreserved neas." 

A  centre  oceur.  Fr. — "Against  the  grain;  againstone's  will;  with 
a  bad  grace." 

A  onspide  corona.  Lat. — "A  crown  from  the  spear."  Bbnor! 
earned  by  military  esploite :  in  other  words,  by  UgaUy  blowing  one's  fel- 
low-creatures' brains  out,  or  running  them  throoEh.  "If  Christian 
natiouB,"  aaid  Soamb  Jenyhs,  "were  nations  of  Christians,  there  would 

"  War  is  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  coi3d  not  play  at."— Oowfeb. 

"The -worse  tbe  man,  the  better  the  soldier;  if  soldiers  be  not  corrupt, 
they  ought  to  be  made  so," — Bonapaktb. 

"I  abominate  war  as  unchristian.  I  hold  it  the  greatest  of  human 
crimes.  I  deem  it  to  involve  all  others — violence,  blood,  rapine,  fraud; 
every  thing  that  can  deform  the  oharaoter,  alter  the  nature,  and  debase 
the  name  of  man." — Loud  Brouqhau.  . 

On  the  subject  of  Honor  there  is  more  philosophy  in  Falstapf's  solilo- 
quy, than  many  easaal  rea^Jers  have  discovered: 

"Well,  'tis  no  matter;  Honor  pucks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  Honor 
prick  me  off,  when  I  come  on?  howthen?  Can  Honor  set  a  lea?  No.  Or 
an  arm?    No.     Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound?  No,     Honor  hath 
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no  skill  in  surgery,  then  ?  No.  What  is  Honor?  A  word.  What  ia 
that  word  Honor?  Air.  A  trim  reekoniiig!  Wlio  hath  it?  He  that 
died  o'  WedDesdaj.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No,  Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is 
it  ioBenBible,  then?  Tea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the 
living?  No.  Why?  Detraction  wili  not  suffer  it — therefore,  I'll  none 
of  iti  Honor  ia  a  mere  SDutoheon;  and  so  ends  my  catechism." — Mrst 
Pmi  of  Henry  IF. 

A  faoto  ad  jus  non  datur  oonsequeutia,  Lat.  Law  mazim. — 
"The  inference  from  the  fact  to  the  law  is  not  allowed."  A  general  law 
is  not  to  be  trammeled  hy  a  speoifle  or  particular  precedent. 

A  fome  lie  boa  mostarda.  Port.  proT. — "  Hunger  ia  liie  best 
aauoe."     Literally,  "  Hunger  is  capita],  good,  mustard." 

A  fortiori.  Lat.^"With  sti'on^er  or  greater  reason."  If  a  weak 
man  be  dangerous,  it  follows,  a  fortiori,  that  a  weak  and  bad  man  must 
be  more  dangerous, 

A  froatB  praeolpitiiim,  a  tergo  lupi.  Lat.  prov, — "  A  precipiue 
in  front  of  you,  and  wolves  behind  you,  in  your  rear."  Go  forward,  and 
fall;  go  backward,  and  mm-  all. 

a  gorge  dSployfe.  Fr. — "Immoderately,  to  or  in  an  immoderate 
degree."    "  A  poor  pleasantry,  by  the  help  of  some  ludicrous  turn,  or  ex- 

Siression,  or  assoeiation  of. ideas,  may  provoke  eaohinnation  \roara  of 
augTiier]    A  gorge  d^loy4e,"  that  is,  su^ienf  to  split  the  sides. 

A  goupil  endormi  ileii  ne  tombe  en  la  gnenle.  Old  Fr.  prov. — 
"  A  close  mouth  catcheth  no  flies." 

A  granda  frala.  Fr.— "At  great  expense;  veiy  espenaively." 
Sumptuously. 

A  grand  seigneur  peu  de  paroles.  Fr.  pMv. — "  In  addressing  a 
man  of  distinguished  rank,  express  yourself  in  few  words,  as  briefly  iia 
possible." 

A  gusto.  Ital. — "  To  one's  heart's  content." 

A  Uaute  voIk.  Ft. — "Loudly,  openly." 

A  I'abil.  Fr.— "  Sheltered,  under  cover." 

A  I'aise  marclie  ii  pled  qui  m&ne  son  cheval  par  la  bride. 
Fr.  prov. — "  'Tisgood  to  go  on  foot  when  a  man  hath  a  horse  in  his  hand." 

A  Tantique.  Fr. — "After  or  according  to  the  old  way  or  fashion." 

A  rimposslble  ntil  n'est  tena.  Fr.  prov.— "There  is  no  flying 
without  wings ;  there  is  no  doing  irapossibiiitiea." 

A  rimproviste.  Fr.-—" Unawares ;  on  a  sudden;  unespeotedlj." 

Ai'ongle  on  connaitle  lion.  Fr, — "The  lion  is  known  by  his  paw." 

A  la  barba  de  pazzi,  11  barbler  impara  a  radere.  Itai.  prov. — 
"  A  barber  learns  to  shave  by  shaving  fools." 

A  la  belle  6tolle.  Fr. — "  In  the  street,  in  the  open  air," 

A  la  boane  heure!  Pr. — "Well  and  good;  very  well;  so  be  it; 
be  ii  BO !" 

A  la  d6rob6e.  Fa-, — "Bysteaith;  stealthily;  on  the  sly;  secretly; 

A  la  faim  il  u'y  a  point  de  mauvalH  pain.  Fr.  prov. — "With 
hunger  no  bread  is  nasty."     Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings. 

A  la  fraugalse.  Fr.^-"  After  or  according  to  the  French  fashion." 
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A  la  immottalidad  el  alma  asida.  Span.  Lofe  de 
soul  aspires  tti  iTOmintalitj." 

A  la  lettre.  Ff.— "  Word  for  word,  litei-ally." 

jflk  loislr.  Fi',^"  At  leisure ;  leisurely;  at  one's 

A  la  mode.  Tfv. — ^"lofashioa;  in  the  fashion ;  fashionably," 

A  loiigiie  corde  tire  qui  d'autrui  mort  desire.  Fr.  prov,- 
"  He  who  is  anxious  for  the  death  of  another  has  a  long  rope  to  pull. 
He  that  waits  for  dead  men's  shoes  may  go  long  enough  harefoot. 

A  loB  oHadoB  aynda  la  forttina.  Span,  proy, — ."Fortune  help 
OBsiats,  the  daring."     Faiut  heart  never  won  fair  ladj. 

A  main,  armde.  Fr. — "Armed;  inarms;  with  open  force ;  hyforce 

A  meusa  et  Oioro.  Lat. — "From  fable  and  bed,  or,  as  we  say  in 
English,  _/rara  bed  and  board."  A  sentence  of  divorce,  or  eeparatiou  of 
man  and  wife,  issuing  from  iJie  CoEsistorial  Ooust,  on  account  of  acts  of 
ada!t«ry  which  may  Save  heen  substantiated  against  either  party. 

Amervellle,  Fr. — "Admirably  well;  wonderfully  well ;  wondrous 
well,"     He  esecuted  his  part  &  mei-eeille. 

A  mon  avlB,  Fr. — "In  my  opinion." 

A  multo  fortiorf.  Lat. — "On  muoh  stronger  grounds;  with  muoh  , 
stronger  or  greater  reason." 

A  numine  aalus.  Lat. — "  Salvation,  health  of  body  or  mind,  pro- 
tection, is  frfjm  the  Deity,  from  on  high."  Loed  Mansfield,  being  told 
of  the  above  motto  on  the  eai-riage  of  a  very  noted  quack,  thus  translated 
it:  "  CfOD  help  ihe  palient !" 

A  outranoe.  Fr. — '"To  the  ufcraost:  with  tooth  andniul;  with  might 
and  main;  out  and  out;  with  desperation."  "A  champion  has  started 
up,  not  only  to  avouch  the  purity  of  her  general  moroJs,  but  also  ta 
maintain  d  outrance  hei'  innocence  of  the  great  offense :"  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  utmost,  in  the  st-rcmgest  tm-ms,  ihe  moat  decided  terms  or  manner,  her 
innocence,  &o.  N.B.  Instead  of  &  ouh-ance,  as  above,  or,  d  touie.oxtirwwe, 
which  is  a  stronger  form,  the  ineorrect  form  d  I'outi-ance  is  nearly  always 
used  by  English  writers. 

A  pas  de  gSant.  Fr.~"  With  a  giant's  stride."  This  is  a  phrase 
of  exaggeration  not  uncommon  with  our  continental  neighbors.  They  will 
say,  for  instance,  "We  have  hitherto  advanced  with  a  slow  pace,  but 
slowly;  but  now  we  shall  proceed  A  pas  de  (/(ant  [with  gigant\B  steps], 
and  come  sturdily  and  fairly  to  the  purpose." 

A  peu  prfeB.  Fr. — "Very  nearly;  almost;  thereabouts."  "The 
produce  is  dprnprls  a  seventh  less." 

A  pled.  Fr.—"  On  foot." 

A  la  port^e  de  totit  le  monde.  Fr.— "Within  reach  of  every  one, 
attainable  by  everybody."  "We  may  be  laughed  at  for  our  passion  for 
these  old  etiquettes,  but,  like  Milton,  we  cannot  separate  the  m 
from  its  trappings;  the  hoop  was,  it  is  true,  a  miwe  court  ceremony,— 
less,  expensive,  inoonvenient,  as  an  ordinary  dress. — but  is  it  nol,  i^o 
essence  of  a  ceremony  to  be  all  that?  If  a  thing  be  useful,  economical,  and 
convenient,  it  is  for  every-day  wear, — ceremonies  iinght  not  to  be  quite  A 
la  portSe  de  tout  le  laoitde :  it  hoops  are  abolished  for  the  ladies,  why  !»re 
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men  obliged  to  wear  bags,  and  laoed  ooata,  aad  swords — all  mucb  more 
useless,  if  there  can  be  degrees  in  inutiiitj — than  the  prohibited  hoops  V 
But  It  ia  idlo  to  dwell  on  auoh  trifles:  we  observe  them  merely  as  tokens 
and  batbingei-B ;  the  leaveB  fall  before  the  tree  dies !" 

N.B.  The  phrase  is  often  used  to  signify,  eomprekensibU;  under- 
standable by  evoT/lMdy,  enenj  one;  inietligible  to  every  one. 

A.  posteriori.  Lat. — "  From  the  latter." 

A  priori.  Lab. — "Prom  the  former,  in  the  first  instancy."  "I  have 
demonstrably  proved  that  the  argument  a  priori  and  the  argument  a 
posteriori  are  one  and  the  same  process  of  ratiocination  [reasoning]." 
"A  pi-iori"  means,  fi-om  ihe  firmer,  from  the  cause  to  the  effect :  "A 
post^iori"  jnesias,pwa  the  latter,  from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  These 
are  phrases,  which,  are  ased  in  logical  argument,  to  denote  a  reference 
to  its  different  modes.  The  schoolmen  distinguished  them  into  the 
propier  quod  [on  account  of  which],  wherein  an  effect  is  proved  from 
the  nest  cause — as  when  it  is  proved  that  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  because 
the  earth  is  then  between  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  second  is  the 
quia  [because],  wherein  the  cause  is  proved  from  a  remote  effect — as 
that  plants  do  not  breathe  because  they  are  not  an.!mals  ;  or,  that  there 
is  a  GOD  from  the  works  of  the  ereation.  The  former  of  these  is  called 
demonstration  a  priori — the  latter,  demons tratlun  a  posteriori. 

Apropos,  li'r. — "To  the  purpose;  opportunely;  seasonably;  perti- 
nently." 

A  propos  de  bottes.  Tr. — "Without   reason,  for  nothing."      A 

ghraae  used  proverbially,  when,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  one  passes 
■om  one  sabject  to.anouier  that  hw  no  reference  to  it.  It  is  then  equiva- 
lent to  our  "By-ih^iye;  now  ItJdnkon't;  nmeyouput  me  in  mind  of  it." 
''Apropos  de  bottes,  comment  se  parte  monsieur  voire pti'e?  By-fhe-bye,  how 
is  your  father  f 

A  quelque  oliose  tnaltaenr  est  ban.  Vr.  prov. — "Misfortune  is 
gowJ  for  something,  is  not  always  an  evil,  is  not  always  thrown  away." 
'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  iuok. 

A  qui  chapon  mange,  ehapon  Itii  vlent.  Fr.  prov. — "Capon 
Eomes  to  him  who  eat*  capon." — Spend,  and  GOD  will  send. 

A  qBol  bon  tant  barguigner,  et  taut  toaraer  autonr  du  pot? 
Pr.— -"To  what  purpose  is,  of  what  use  is,  so  much  humming  and  haw- 
ing, and  beating  about  the  bush  1" 

A  tavola  rotonda  non  el  contende  del  luogo.  Ital.  prov. — "At 
a  round  table  there's  no  dispute  about  plaoe." 

A  tergo.    Lat. — "  Behiod ;  at  one's  back ;  in  the  rear." 

A  tort  et  k  droit.    Fr.—"  Bight  or  wrong." 

A  tort  et  i  travera.  Fr. — "At  random;  without  discretion;  with- 
out due  consideration  ;  making  a  mull  of  a  thing." 

A  tort  on  &  droit.  Fr. — "  Reason  or  none." 

A  tort  on  k  raiaoii.  Fr. — "  Reason  or  none." 

A  touH  olseauz  leura  iiids  soiifc  beauit.  Fr.  prov.^"All  birds 
like  thoir  own  ne^^ts." 

A  tout  propos.  Fr,^"  At  every  turn,  ever  and  anon." 

A  tontes  jambes.  Fr.— "  As  fast  as  one's  legs  can  aarrj  one." 
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A  tutlori.  Lat.— "The  safer  aido  to  take," 

A  vieux  oomptes  nouvelles  disputes.  Tr.  prov. — "Old  reekoc- 
iaga  cause  new  disputes,  fresh  strife."  The  English  proverb  ia,  "  Short 
reokoDJnge  make  long  frieads.     Even  reekoning  Iteepa  long  friends." 

A  verbis  legls  &on  est  reoedeadnm.  Lat.  Law  masira. — "There 
ia  no  departing  from  the  words  of  the  law."  The  judges  are  not  to  make 
any  interpretation  coati'arj  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute. 

A  tIiiouIo  matrimonii.  Lat. — "Prom  the  chain,  bond,  bonds,  cv 
tie  of  marriage,  mattimonj." 

Aad  jold,  aad  has,  aad  brae,  atdel  ien  twoI  to  stae.  Frisian,-  ■ 
"Old  gold,  old  bread,  and  fine  old  hay 
Are  well  indeed  by  one  to  stay." 

Ab  actu  ad  posse  valet  oonaeoutlo.  Lat. — "  The  induction  is 
good,  from  what  has  been  to  what  may  be."  By  this  logical  maxim  it  ia 
meant  to  state  that  when  a  thing  has  once  happened  it  is  but  juat  to  infer 
that  such  a  matter  may  again  occur. 

Ab  alio  espectes  alterl  quod  feoeris.  Lat.  Labbbius. — "Ton 
may  expect  from  one  pei-son  that  which  you  have  done  to  another." — Your 
conduct  to  others  will  form  the  measure  of  jour  own  expectations. 

Ab  aate.  Lat.^"  Beforehand." 

Ab  asino  lanam.  Lat.  prov. — "  Wool  from  an  ass."  An  impossi 
bHity, 

Ab  equinia  pedibuB  procnl   recede.     Lat.  proT.- — "  Keep  at  a 

t«Oth. 

Ab  equlB  ad  aainoa.  Lat.  prov. — "  From  horsea  to  asses."  To 
oome  from  iittle  good  to  stark  naught. 

Ab  e^tra.  Lat. — "  From  without." 

Ab  inoonvenienti.  Lat.  phrase. — "From  the  inconvenience."  Ar- 
gumeahim,  a6  inEonveaieidi,  An  argument  to  show  that  the  result  of  s,  pro- 
posed measure  will  prove  inconvenient  or  unsuited  to  circumstances. 

Ab  incunabnlis.  Lat. — "From  the  very  cradle." 

Ab  initio.  Lat.  phrase. — "From  the  beginning;  fi-om  the  very  be- 
ginning; the  very  lirst."    "His  proceedings  were  ill  founded  ab  initio." 

Ab  Integro,  Lat. — "  Afresh,  anew."  N.B.  We  may  also  say  "  de 
integyo,"  to  express  the  same  idea. 

Ab  Itato.     ]jat. — "From  an  angry  n 


froceeding  rt'om,  or  taken  by,  an  angry  rr, 
fe,  and  stifl  lesa  amongst  nations,  to  acnuf 
sonable  anci  hot-tempeted  people  to  feel  ftiat  they  can  obtain  whatever 


not  safe  in  private  tie,  and  stifl 


they  happen  to  wish  for,  by  ftying  into  a  passion.  England  has  shown — 
we  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Europe — assuredly  to  the  approbation  of 
her  own  conacienca — how  well  we  can  keep  our  temper,  under  severe 
proToeaUon ;  but  for  the  future  quiet  of  our  lives,  we  must  endeavor  \o 
convince  our  irascible  neighbors  that  wanton  provocations  and  appeals 
'a3>  irato,'  as  M.  de  Vnlmy  calls  them,  are  not  the  modes  by  which  any 
thing  can  be  obtained  from  us;  and  that  honor  as  well  as  policy  will  be 
beet  consulted  by  civiler  manners  and  a  more  friendly  spirit." 

Ab  officio  et  benefioio.   Lat. — "From  his  office  [ike  discharge  of  Ms 
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derieal  J^anelionsl  aad  his  beneflee."  "  The  Bishop  suspended  him  for 
five  jefti's  ab  offieio  el  hemfieio." 

Ab  orlgiiie.  Lat. — "From  the  vevy  flret." 

Ab  ovo  Tisque  ad  mala.  Lat.  Horaob. — N.B.  "Ab  ovo,"  whioh  is 
often  used  to  sigoify  "  at  or  from  the  beginning,"  is  the  formef  portion  of 
the  espi'eaaion  "ab  ovo  usgye  aA  mala,"  which  literally  means,  From  the 
egg  to  the  apples,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  among  the  itomans  of  be^ii- 
ning  their  dinner  or  supper.with  eggs,  and  finishing  with  apples.  WE 
use  the  expreaeion  to  signify,  From  ike  beginning  to  the  end  of  any  thing. 

Ab  Tino  aisoe  onmea.  Lat.  Visgil. — "  From  this,  or  a  single  io- 
ataace,  you  may  learn  the  nature  of  the  whole,  may  form  aa  estimate  of 
tlie  whole." 

Ab  tirbe  condlta.  Lat. — "From  the  huilding  of  the  city." — In. 
genei'al  thus  abridged :  A.  U.  0.,  in  the  chronology  of  the  Romana. 

Abad.  Hindosianee. — "  Built  by."  In  the  names  of  Indian  towns, 
tlie  concluding  syllable  usually  affords  some  olew  to  their  past  history: 
thus,  "Abad"  signifies  "baUt  by,"  as,  Ahmed-abad,  a  city  built  by 
Ahheh  Shah;  Auruug-ahad,  Hyder-abad,  &o. 

AbbS.  Fr. — "Aq  abbot,  a  ruler  of  an  abbey."  N.B.  The  word 
"Abb6"  properly  means  Father;  it  ia  the  title  or  designation  of  eyery 
French  clergyman  of  the  Romnn  Catholic  Church. 

Aberrare  a  aoopo,  or,  non  attingere  Boopum.    Lat.  prov.     "  To 

Abletibus  juvenos  patriis  et  montibaa  aeqal.     Lat.  ViBOit. — 
"  Youths,  of  height  and  siEO 
Like  firs,  that  on  their  mothec-ffloUDtain  riae." 
May  be  applied  to  the  Life-guards  and  Grenadiers. 

Abnormis  sapiens.  Lat.  Hobace. — "A  person  whose  wisdom  is 
not  derived  either  from  instruction  or  merely  from  hooka ;  one  who  is  in- 
toitirely  knowing."  Hobacs  uses  the  espreasion  to  denote  one  who  waa 
a  follower  of  no  sect,  and  derived  his  doctrines  and  precepts  from  no  rules 
of  philosophizing,  as  laid  down  by  others;  but  who  drew  them  all  from 
his  own  breast,  and  was  guided  by  his  own  oonviclions  respecting  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  things. 

Aborigines.  Lat. — The  original  inhabitants  of  a  country,  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  AiitoMhones. 

Absens  hares  nou  erlt.  Lat.  pror. — "The  absent  one  has  little 
chance  of  being  the  heir."     Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

Absentem  laedlt,  onm  ebrlo  qxii  Utlgat  Lat.  Publics  SyRtm. 
"He  who  quarrels  with  a  drunken  man  hurts,  injures,  the  absent."  You 
ehould  consider  your  adversary  as  absent,  when  his  senses  have  left  him. 

Absit  invidla.  Lat. — "  All  enw  apart."  Without  being  Mippoaed 
to  speak  invidiously,  enviously.  N.B.  The./sfW  expression,  whicft  oocnra 
in  LiVY,  is,  "AbHt  wbo  invidia,"  that  is,  'Rilce  it  not  Ul,  amiss.  Witlioui 
disparagement  to  aiiybodi/,  any  one. 

Abstinecis  igltnr  damnandis  ;  hujus  eiiim  vel 

Una  poteas  ratio  eat,  ne  crimina  nostra  aequantur 

Ex  nobis  geiilM,  quonlam  dociles  imitandia 

Tuipibus  ao  pravis  onmes  sumua.  Lat.  Juvenal.- — 
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"liefrain  from  all  that  merits  reprobatiuu.    0ns  powerful  motive,  at 
least,  there  is  to  this,  lest  our  ohiWren  copj  our  crimes.     For  we  are  all 
of  us  too  quick  at  learning  to  imitate  base  and  depraTed  examples." 
"  0  fatal  guides  I  this  reason  ahoald  suffice 
To  win  yott  fern  the  slippery  route  of  vice. 
This  powerful  reason  ;  last  your  eons  pursue 
The  guilty  traflk,  thus  plainly  marked  by  you ! 
J"or  ^outh  is  facile,  and  ite  yielding  will 
BeoeiTos,  with  fatal  ease,  the  impnut  of  ill." 
Abundans  cautela  non  nooet.    Lat.  prov. — "  Plenty  of  caution 
can  do  no  hurt,  harm."     We  canuot  be  too  oaulioua.     "Take  heed  is  a- 
good  reed."     "  Sure  bind,  aure  find." 

Abundat  duloibua  vitiis.  Lat.  Quintilian. — "He  abounds  witli 
InsciouB  faults."  Spoken  of  aa  author  even  iu  whose  errors  something 
pleasing  is  to  be  found.  "  Modern  ears  are  absolutely  debaucJied  by  such 
poetrj  as  Dabwih's,  which  marks  the  decline  of  simplicity  and  true  faate 
in  this  country.  It  is  to  England  what  Ssneoa's  prose  was  to  Rome, 
Abundal  duleibas  vitiis." 

Ac  etiam.   Law  Lat. — "And  also."   A  olauae  added  by  recent  eua- 
loin  to  a  complaint  of  treapaaa,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  whioh  adds 
"  and  also"  a  plea  of  debt.     The  plea  of  trespass,  by  fiction,  gives  cogni- 
zance to  the  court,  and  the  plea  of  debt  authorizes  the  arrest. 
Ac  velvlti  MAQSO  In  populo  quuin  aaepe  coorta  est 
Sedltio,  aaevltgue  aiilmis  ignobile  vulgus, 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministrat ; 
Turn  riETATE  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  queni 
Conape^ere,  sUent,  arrectlaque  auribus  adstant, 
nie  regit  dictia  animoa,  et  pectora  muloet.       Lat.  Viroil. — 
"  And  as  when  a  sedition  has  perchance  arisen  among  a  miglUy  mul- 
titude, and  the  minds  of  the  ignoole  vulgar  rage,  now  flrebraniiB,  now 
stones  fly,  fury  supplies  them  with  arms ;  if  then,  by  chance,  they  espy 
a  man  revered  in  piety  and  worth,  they  are  hushed,  and  stand  with  ears 
ereot;  he,  by  eloquence,  rules  their  paasions,  and  calms  their  breasts." 
"As  when  sedition  fires  the  ignoble  ci'Owd, 
And  the  wild  raljble  storms,  and  thirsts  for  blood. 
Of  stones  and  brands  a  mingled  f«mpest  flies, 
And  all  those  ai'me  that  sudden  rage  supplies; 
If  some  grave  sire  appears  amid  the  strife. 
In  morals  strid  and  sanctUy  of  life. 
All  stand  attentive,  while  the  sage  controls 
Their  wrath,  and  calms  the  tumult  of  their  souls." 
Acoedas  ad  ouriam.  Law  Lat. — "You  may  approach  the  court." 
This  name  is  given  to  a  writ  by  whioh  proceedings  may  be  removed 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court. 

Acceptlsaima  semper  mmiera  sunt,  anotor  qase  pretlosa 
facit.  Lat.  Ovid.— "Those  gifts  are  ever  the  most  acceptable  which  the 
giver  baa  made  precious."  They  fvequenlly  derive  their  value  from  our 
estimation  of  the  donor.  It  may  also  allude  to  the  manner  of  giving,  ai* 
in  SaAKSPRARK— 
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"You  gave,  with  words  of  ho  sweet  breath  composed, 
As  made  the  things  more  rich." 
Accipe,  par  longos  Ubl  qui  deserviat  auiios: 

Acolpe,  qui  pura  aotlt  amare  fide. 
Eat  QuUl  cessura  fides :  sine  crimiue  mores : 
Hudaque  simpllcitaB,  purpureusque  pudor. 
Hon  ml  lit  mille  plaoent ;  noa  aum  deaultor  amoris : 

la  mihl  si  qaa  fi.dea  otira  pereunls  erls.  LaL  Ovid,-— 

"Scorn  me  not,  Chloe;  me,  whose  faith  well  tried. 
Long  years  approve,  and  honest  paeeiona  guide: 
Mj  hopeless  soul  no  foul  affections  move, 
But  chaste  Bimnlioitj  and  modeat  love : 
Nor  I,  like  shallow  fopa,  from  fair  to  fdr         1 
Roving  at  vandom,  faithless  passion  swear,       i- 
But  thon  aione  shalt  be  my  constant  care."     ) 
Aocmeare  nemo  ae  debet  nisi  ooram  Deo.     Lftt.  Law  maxim. — 
"No  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself,  unless  it  be  before  God."    No  oatli 
is  to  be  administered,  whereby  any  person  may  be  compelled  to  confess 
a  crime,  or  accuse  himself.     The  law  will  not  force  any  man  to  say  or 
show  that  which  is  against  him. 

Aoerrima  proximormn!  odia.  Lat.  Tioiina. — "The  hatred  of 
those  who  are  near  to  us  is  moat  violent."  A  contest  between  relatives 
is  generally  conducted  with  more  acrimony  than  a  dispute  between 
strangers.  The  phrase  may  also  be  applied  to  that  Tioienoe  of  rage 
which  generally  belongs  to  a  civil  war. 

Acme.  Gr. — "The  highest  point,  the  highest  degree."  "Hia  fame 
was  now  supposed  to  have  reached  its  acme." 

Aoqu4rir  m^hamment  et  d^penaer  aottement.  ¥r.  prov. — 
"To  acquire  wickedly  and  spend  fooUahly,"     111  got,  ill  apent. 

AorlbQB  iiiltila,  tnoaxioao  fine.  Lat.'TACiTCS. — "Alert  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  negligent  in  the  end."  Applied  to  a  business  vigorous^ly  con- 
ducted In  the  first  instance,  but  where  the  eserlJon  falls  off  as  the  affair 

Acta  extetlora  indicant  Interlora  aecreta.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — 
"By  the  outward  ai;ts  we  are  to  judge  of  the  inward  secrets."  We  can 
only  deciiie  on  men's  intentions  from  their  conduct. 

Actio  peraonalis  moritur  cam  persona.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "A 
personal  action  dies  with  the  person."  In  case  of  a  trespass  or  battery, 
the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties  puts  an  end  to  the  action, 

Actia  acvum  implet,  non  segnibua  annls.  Lat.  Ovis. — "He 
fills  his  space  with  deeds,  and  not  with  lingering  years."  Applied  to  a 
character  distingnished  for  a  number  of  brilliant  aotjons  accomplished  in 
the  course  of  a  short  life. 

Actum  est  de  Hepublioa,  Lat. — "It  is  all  orer  with  the  Republic  " 
A  phrase  used  to  intimate  that  the  constitution  is  in  extreme  danger. 

Actum  ne  agajs.  Lat.  Terence. — "  Do  not  overdo  what  has  been 
already  done."  The  work  which  is  finished  may  be  endangered  by  the 
touches  of  a  superfluous  anxiety. 

Actus  Dei  neniiai  faoit  Injojiam.     Lat.  Law  maxim. — "No  one 
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.  shall  be  injured  through  the  act  of  Grod."  As,  if  a  houae  be  set  on  fire 
by  lightning,  the  tenaot  sliall  not  be  responsible  for  the  damage. 

Actus  legiB  nulli  faolt  Iniuiiam.  Lat.  Law  maxim.—"  The  act  of 
the  law  does  injury  to  no  man."  If  land,  for  instaiiee,  out  of  whioh  a 
reat-oharge  ia  granted,  be  recovered  bj  elder  title,  the  gfuutee  shall  have 
a  writ  of  annuity,  because  tbe  renfrcharge  is  made  void  by  coarse  of  law. 

Actus  me  invito  faotus,  non  est  meus  aotuB.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — 
"An  aot  done  against  my  will  is  not  my  act."  If  a  person  be  compelled, 
for  instance,  through  fear  or  duress  [imorisonmentj,  to  give  a  bond,  oi- 
other  writing,  the  deed  is  rendered  void  by  the  compulsion, 

Aetna  uon  faclt  reum,  nisi  meos  sit  rea.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — 
"  The  act  does  not  make  a  man  guilty,  unless  the  mind  be  also  guilty." 
Unleaa  the  intent  be  criminal,  the  deed  cannol  be  attainted  of  orimmahty. 

Acumen.  Lat. — "The  point  or  edge  of  any  thing;"  but  metaphori- 
cally  used  to  signify  "sharpness,  shrewdness,  smartness,  snbtiity,  cunning, 
shai'pness  of  intellect,  atill,  accuracy  of  diacrimi nation." 

Ad  abanrdnm,  Lat. — "To  an  absurdity."  "This  is  certaialy  re- 
ducing Protestantism  ad  ahsurdum," 

Ad  aperturam  llbri.  Lat, — "At  the  opening  of  the  hoofe,  or  open- 
ing the  book  at  random." 

Ad  oalamltatem  qnllibet  rumor  valet.  Lat. — "Any  rumor  is 
sufficient  against  calamity."     When  a  man  is  distressed,  a  breath  may 


a  aperta  il  giusto  peooa.  Ital.  prov. — "The  just  niau  may 
ain  with  an  open  chest  of  gold  betbre  him."  Opportunitj  makes  the  thief. 

Ad  oaptandum  vulgus.  Lat. — "To  inanare  the  vulgar,  to  capti- 
vate tiie  masses." — A  lure  thrown  out  to  captivate  the  mobility. 

N.B.  Often  used  in  an  abridged  form,  thus,  Ad  captandum. 

Adenndem.  Lat.— "To  the  same."  In  passing  from  one  university 
or  law  society  to  another,  it  is  said  that  he  was  admitted  ad  eandem,  ii> 
the  same  precise  rank  which  he  held  in  the  association  or  corporation  of 
which  ho  was  previously  a  member. 

Ad  finem.  Lat.— "At,  or  towards  the  end,  conclusion,"  "See  the 
3d  chapter,  ad  Jtnein," 

Ad  Oraecas  Kaleiidas.  Lat.— "At  the  Greek  Kalends."  The 
Kalends  formed  a  division  of  the  Roman  month  which  had  no  place  in 
the  Greek  reckoning  of  time.  The  phraae  was  therefore  used  by  the 
former  to  denote  that  the  thing  could  never  happen. 

Ad  h-unmm  moerore  gravi  deduoit  et  anglt.  Lat.  IIoeacb. — 
"Nature  oft  ainks  us  under  a  load  of  woe." 

"  Peep  grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortured  soul," 
Or;— 

[She]  "  wrings  the  sad  soul,  and  bends  it  down  to  earth." 

Ad  hoc.     Lat. — "  For  this  purpose,  thing,  matter,  object?' 

Ad  Inflnltum.  Lat. — "Without  end."  "Errors  in  reasoning  on 
morals  and  on  mind  go  on  multiplying  eaoh  other  ad  iii^iiitumJ' 

Ad  interim.  Lat.-^-"  Por  Uie  mean  time."  "  They  hold  their  own 
opinions  as  ad  inierint  truths." 

Ad  internecioaem,     Lat,^"  To  universal  elaughtei' — e'en  to  the 
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deatli,"     "The  Ministers  proposed  to  tax  Cape  "witie  <id  iTtterneeionan," 
that  in,  to  an  extent  avn-tnintiitj)  io  an  absolviepiohibition. 

Ad  InTidlam.  Lat. — " Invidiouslj ;  eavioiwly;  spitefully;  mali- 
cioustj." 

Ad  libitum.  Lat.— "At  one's  plaasure,  at  pleasure."  In  muaic  it 
is  used  to  signify  ttoee  ornamental  graces  which  ara  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  performer. 

Ad  nauaeam.  Lit. — "Enoueh  to  make  one  aiok." — "The  same 
ideas  re-appear  wl  natiaeam,"  that  is,  till  they  are  absolutely  sickening  or 
nauseating. 

Ad  ogni  cosa  6  rimedio  fiioz-a  oh'alla  morte.  Itai.  proT, — "For 
erery  thing  there's  a  remedy  but  death."   There's  a  aalre  for  every  sore. 

Ad  ognl  uocello  II  nuo  nido  fe  bello.  Itnl.  prov.— "  With  eyer^  biiii 
its  own  neat  is  charming."  This  may  mean  either  "  the  natural  affection 
for  home."  or  the  preference  bestowed  on  "the  place  of  oor  nativity." 

Ad  omnia  alia  aetate  saplmus  reotius ; 

Solum  antim  hoc  vltlum  aenectus  adfert  homiulbua — 
AtteutdoreB  samua  ad  rem  omnea,  qnam  aat  eat. 

Lat.  Terknce. — 
"In  every  thing  else  wo  are  made  wiser  by  age:  but  this  one  vice  is  in- 
separable from  it,  that  we  are  all  apt  to  be  more  worldly,  more  fond  of 
money-making,  more  olose-flsted,  more  grasping,  than  is  either  needful 

Ad  perdltam  securlm  manubrium  adjlcere.  Liit.  prov. — "  To 
throw  the  helve  after  the  ha,tchet."  Over  shoes,  over  boots.  To  he  in 
despair. 

Ad  populnm  phalerae.  Ego  te  intus  et  In  cute  novi  Lat. 
Pbbshjs. — "Away  with  those  trappings  to  the  vulgar;  I  know  thee  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly."  I  know  the  man  too  well  to  be  deceived  by 
appearances. 

"  Away  1  these  trappings  to  the  rabble  show ; 
Me  they  deceive  not;  for  thy  soul  I  know. 
Within,  without." 

Ad  poenitendtun  properat,  oito  qui  judloat,  Lat. — "  He  who 
comes  too  speedily  to  a  decision  [and  aots  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment] 
is  not  long  ere  he' repents  of  it.'*" 

Ad  quaeetionem  juris  reapocdeant  judlcea,  ad  quaeatlonem 
facti  respondeant  juiatorea.  Lat.  Law  masim.— "  Let  the  judges 
answer  to  the  quealion  of  law,  and  the  jurors  to  the  matter  of  fact." 

Ad  qnod  danuium.  Lat. — "To  what  damage."  A  writ,  which 
ought  to  be  issued  before  the  king  grants  cer.tain  liberties,  such  as  a  fair 
or  market,  ordering  the  slieriff  to  inquire  what  damage  the  county  is 
liable  to  suffer  by  such  grant.  The  same  writ  is  also  issued  for  a  similar 
inquiry  with  respect  to  lands  granted  to  religious  houses  or  corporations, 
for  turning  highways,  ka. 

Ad  referendum.  Lat—"  To  be  left  for  future  eonslderatiou,  to  be 
further  considered."  "  The  French  and  English  Minislers  took  notice  of 
the  request,  ad  referendum."     N.B.  "Ad  referendum"  is  a  phrase  that 
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was  introduced  into  diplomacy  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  now  become  proverbial, 
to  express  slowness  in  deliberation,  and  a  want  of  promptitude  in  decision. 

Ad  rem.  Lat. — "Tothepurpose."  "Thearguraentswerenotarfj-cm.'' 

Ad  Buminam.  Lat.  Hokacb. — "In  short;  inaword;  in  conclusion 
to  sum  up  the  matter." 

Ad  triatem  partem  strenua  est  eusplclo.  Lat.  Publius  Sykus. 
— "  Suspicion  is  ever  strong  on  the  suffering  side."  When  we  ploy  a  losing 
game,  we  are  apt  to  suspeot  all  those  -who  are  around  us  of  treachery. 

Ad  imguem,  Lat.  Hosacb. — "With  perfect  accuracy;  Uteraliy,  to 
the  [pand'l  nail."  "  He  did  not  think  it  necesaary  to  write  ad  ungvem." 
Horace  describes  one  of  hie  charaotera  as  "adungv^nfacfus  Iwmo,"  ihat 
is  w  say,  as  "a  man  of  the  most  polished  manners."  A  metaphor,  taken 
from  workers  in  marble,  who  try  the  smoothness  of  the  marble,  and  the 
eiaetness  of  the  joinings,  by  drawing  the  nail  over  tJiem.  We  should 
say,  in  our  own  idiom,  "aperfect  geidlemtm." 

Ad  uaum  fidelitun.  Lat.— "For  the  use  of  the  faithful,  of  the  Ro- 
man iJatholics."  N.B,  The  Church  of  England  as  well  as  the  Church 
of  Eonne  designates  her  sons  shA  daughters  as  "  The  paithpul."   See  the 

Church  Catechism. 

Ad  valorem.  Lat. — "According  to  the  value." 

Ad  vivum.  Lat. — "To  the  life."  "We  have  a  picture  of  him  ad 
vivunt:  by  a  master." 

Ada-vrlnt.  Hindostanee.  "Justice;  equity;  a  court  of  justice  in. 
India." 

Adde  parum  parro  magmas  acervus  erlt.  Lat.  prov. — "  Add, 
keep  adding,  little  to  little,  and  soon  will  you  have  a  good  hoard."  A 
good  motto  for  the  Savings'  Banks. 

Addenda.  Lat. — "A<Jditions;  thingsto.be  added;  additional  matter 
appended  to  the  body  of  a  work  (literary  composition,  book]." 

AddiotUB,  or,  addictl  jnrare  In  verba  maglstri.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "A  person,  or  persona,  hllndly  addicted  to  the  tenets,  opinions,  of  his 
or  their  master,  teacher  [liieraUi/,  bound  or  compelled  to  swear  to  the 
opininas  of  a  teacher]." 

"Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect,  am  I; 
As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock, 
And  house  with  Montaignb  now,  and  now  with  Locke." 
N.B.  "  Adduiti"  were  properly  those  debtors  whom  the  Praetor  fa  legal 
officer  of  ancient  Rome]  adjudged  to  their  creditors,  to  be  committed  to 
prison,  or  otherwise  seoiired,  until  satisfaction  was  made.    Soldiers,  how- 
ever, were  also  called  "oddieH,"  in  allusion  to  the  military  oath,  which  they 
took  when  enrolled.   We  have  a  pleasant  use  of  the  word  in  SHAKSPBiRE: 
Leave  off  all  i/iin  potations,  says  Falataff,  and  addict  thyself  wilo  sack. 

Adeo  in  taneris  oonsueBcere  mnltnin  BHt.  Lat.  Yiroil. — "Of 
so  much  value,  of  such  avail,  ia  custom  [tkepraeticeof  good7iabU3,ih«ini- 
iinUoniitto goodhdbitsX inthetenderjearsof  childhood;  of  suohimportanoe 
is  it  to  be  accustomea  to  what  is  right  and  proper  irora  the  very  dawn  of 
existence."  "Train  up  a  child,"  says  Solomon,  "in  the  way  he  should 
go ;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Compare  Pops; — 
"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 
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Adeoii'  homines  bnmutarl  ex  amore,  ut  non  oogiioacae  eun- 
dem  ease?  Lat.  Terence. — "  Is  it  possible  that  man  should  be  so  per- 
fectly chnuged  by  iove,  that  you  oaatiot  know  him  to  be  the  same  indi- 
vidual ?" 

Adhue  sub  judice  lis  eat.  Lat.  Horace. — "  The  contest  is  still  be- 
fore the  judge."  The  matter  in  i^uestion,  the  point,  is  even  jet,  as  yet, 
undecided. 

Adlen.  Ft. — "Good-bye,  farewell,"  "There  is  something  beauti- 
fully pious  and  tender  in  that  word  of  sad  import,  'Adieu!'"  thai  is  io  any, 
mat/  QOD  guard  ymtl  to  GOD  IcommM  you:  literally,  "to  GOB,"  ^A 
DIEU. 

Adieu  pour  toujonrB.  Fr. — "Farewell  forerer." 

Adieu  juaqu'au  revoir.  Fr.— "Farewell,  good-bye,  till  I  see  you 
again,  til!  we  meet  again." 

Adieu  panlers,  vendanges  sont  faitea.  Fr. — "Farewell  bas- 
ket, the  grapes  are  gathered ;  'tis  all  over,  there's  an  end  of  it."  A  pro- 
verbial phrase,  applicable  to  means  or  implements  which  have  become 
useless  through  failure,  or  from  our  having  been  anticipated  or  dis- 
appointed in  our  views. 

Adjutant.  "One  Trho  assists  the  major  of  a  regiment,  and  hence 
formerly  called  aid-major." 

Admiranda   tlbl    levium  specCaoula    rerum.     Lat.  Yirqil. — 
"A  mighty  pomp,  thougli  mnde  of  little  things." 

Adolesoentem  verecnudum  esse  3ecet.  Lat.  PtAUTus.— "It 
becomes  a  young  man  to  be  modest."  Reserve  aJid  modesty  are  the 
flowers  with  wbioh  ynvith  should  be  decorated. 

Adulandi  gens  piudenUssima  laudat 

Sermouem  ludoctl,  faciem  deformia  amlci.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"  A  certain  class  of  individuals,  most  deeply  versed  in  flattery,  the  arts 
of  flattery,  praise  the  discourse,  conversation,  of  an  ignorant  friend,  and 
the  face,  countenance,  of  a  hideously  ugly  one."  They  attack  each  man 
on  his  ■weak  side. 

"For  lo!  where  versed  in  every  soothing  art. 
The  sycophant  assails  his  patron's  heart^ 
Finds  in  each  dull  harangue  an  air,  a  grace, 
And  all  Adonis  in  a  gorgon  face." 

Advenae.     Lat. — "Settlera  in   a   country,"    literMy,    strangers, 

AeSepol,  nae  nos  aeque  aumus  onines  inviaae  virls, 

Propter  paucas,  quae  omnes  faolurit  dignae  ut  videamur 
male.  Lat.  Terence. — 

"In  troth,  we  wives  are  all  equally  obnosions  to,  alighted  by,  our  hus- 
bands, and  very  unjustly,  because  of  the  faults  of  a  few,  on  account  of 
the  faults  of  some  few,  of  our  sex,  who  make  the  world  judge  hardly, 
harshly,  of  us  ail,  who  make  us  all  appear  undesacviBg  of  their  esteem." 
The  ordinary  complaint  of  wives. 

AegriEudlnem  laudare,  unam  rem  maxime  detestabiiem,, 
quorum  eat  tandem  philosophorum?  Lat.  Cicero, — "What  kind  of 
philosophy  is  it  to  estol  melancholj',  the  most  detestable  thing  in  nature!" 
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A-iqualem  uzoreni  quaere.  Lat.— "Look  out  for  a  wile  in  youv 
owQ  E]i'iiere,  in  a  puHitUm  similar  to  your  own,"  Lika  bluud,  like  good, 
and  liko  age,  make  the  bappiest  mfimage. 

Aere  oiere  viroo,  Maitemqne  accendere  oantu.  Lat.  Virgil. — 
"  [A  man,  who  haa  the  power  oi]  rouBing,  stirring  up,  men  by  the  aound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  thereby  inflaming  their  martial  or  warlike  spirit,  of 
rousinR  fools  and  making  slaughter."  The  ohnraoter  of  Misends,  tlie 
compaiiion  and  trumpeter  of  AENEis,  the  Trojan  hero.  "Viroii.'3 
trumpeter  never  wants  a  suocessor,  who  is  equally. fortunate  in  hia  trade, 

AepopaTov.  Or. — "One  who  affeotsto  raise  himself  above  the  vulgar." 
JJUerall)/,  "One  who  travels  in  the  tur,"  "The  worthy  Doctor  loved 
neitlier  high  nor  aerial  standards  in  morals  or  in  religion.  Visionaries, 
who  encouraged  such  notions,  he  viewed  [to  express  it  by  a  learned 
word]  as  aEpo^aromrrs;  [thepluroi  form],  and  as  fit  subjects  for  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  secular  arm." 

Aaaopi  ingenio  statnam  posuere  Attioi, 

Certumque  collooarunt  aeterna  ia  basi, 

Patere  lionori  scirent  ut  oitncti  viam, 

Weo  generi  trlbui,  sed  vlrtutl  glorlam.  Lat.  Phaedkhs. — 

"The  Athenians  raised,  erected,  a  statue  in  honor  of  .illsop's  genius, 
and  ph-.eed  him,  thou^i  a  slave,  on  a  lasting,  ever-during  pedestal,  to  show 
that  the  way  to  honor  lay  open  indifforentlj  to  all,  and  that  glory,  fame, 
renow;i,  was  due  to,  was  to  he  the  reward,  not  of  mere  family,  not  of  high 
birth,  not  of  mere  ancestry,  but  of  unsullied  virtue,  but  of  a  thoroughly 


Aeatlietioa.    "The  philosophy  of  taste,"    "JEstheiic  phil 

that  is,  "  Jfenjepiiw  philosophy,"  signiiieB,  in  the  creative  and  si 

fenoiful  language  of  the  Germans,  "the  philosophy  of  the  sublime  and 
bea/uitifvl,  the  theory  of  the  jine  arts  and  of  poetry."  N.B.  ".Mslhetics" 
comes  from  the  Greek  word  au^SirriKoc,  "sensitivs,  possessing  the  faculty 
of,  or  aptitude  for,  peroeption,"  and  this  from  ojoffinJo/Hiii  "to  feel,  perceive, 
comprehend,"  The  word  "  JBsilietics"  was  inti'oduced  by  BAinrOARTBU, 
ahoveacentury  ago,  to  express  generally  the  SdeneeoffheMneArts,  and 
is  now  in  univei'sal  use  among  the  Germans.  Peihapa  wb  also  might  as 
well  adopt  it;  at  least  if  any  such  science  should  ever  arise  among  us. 

— — ■  Aeatuat  in  gens 

Imo  in  corde  pudor,  ml^toque  iiiaanla  luctu, 
Et  furiia  agitatus  amor,  et  conscia  virtus,        Lat.  Virgil, — 
"Eage  boiling  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
And  sorrow  mixed  with  shame,  his  soui  oppressed; 
And  conscious  worth  lay  laboring  in  his  tnought. 
And  love  by  jealousy  to  madness  wrought." 
A  description  of  the  rise  and  sorrow  of  jealousy, 

Aethlopem  lavare,  oi',  dealbare.  Lat. — "To  wash  a  blackaanoor 
white."     Labor  in  vain, 

Africa  semper  aliquld  novi  ofiert.  Lat. — "  Africa  always  offers  to 
our  notice  something  new ;  of  the  interior  we  are  in  almost  perfect  igno- 
rance "   "AfricamaybesaidtopoasessasirongerattrftotJonthanrooBtotlief 
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rBgiiinsof  the  globe,  from  its  huTiiig  been  less  explored;  and  consequently 
afcrding  a  more  fertile  and  eatensiva  source  of  noyeltj  for  the  gratjficaljon 
of  curiositj  and  adventure.  It  was  said  of  old,  and  the  sayiiiB  holds  good 
at  the  present  day,  'Africa  semper  aliquid  noTioffert;'  and  fliis  very  cir- 
cumstance is  a  sufficient  spur  to  a  daring  and  inquisitive  mind.  Gi-eat  as 
the  progress  has  been  in  our  day  in  the  deTelopment  of  geoaraphioal  in- 
fai-mation  relative  U>  this  great  continent,  consequent  on  the  OKertions 
and  seal  of  Hornemann,  Park,  Oudney,  Denham,  Olapperton,  Lains,  and 
many  other  travelers,  not  forgetting  the  last,  and  by  no  means  the  least, 
the  modest,  unpretending,  and stfwghtforward  Lander,  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  complete  the  geography  even  of  Northern  Africa;  and  as 
to  the  southern  part  of  this  continent,  it  continues  to  exhibit  almost  a 
blank  on  our  maps." 

Afflatus.  Lat.—" Inspiration."  "The  divine  afflatus  failing  him, 
he  ascended  from  poetry  to  politics." 

AfHavit  Deua,  et  diaaipantur !  Lat. — "GOD  sent  forth  his  breath, 
and  they  are  [icej-e]  at  once  dispersed."  N.B.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  medal  was  stmci,  bearing  the  above  inscription,  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  recording  the  dispersion  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  same  quotation  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  divine  interference 
in  overthrowing  a  hostile  army  by  disease,  or  otherwise  in  defeating  their 
designs.  "£lizasgth  of  England  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
revolted  Netherlands,  and  her  admiral.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had  taken 
some  o£  the  Spanish  settleraents  in  America.  To  avenge  these  injuries, 
the  Invincible  Armada  of  ISO  ships  of  war,  27,000  men,  and  3000  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  equipped  by  Philip  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The 
English  fleet  of  108  ships  attacked  them  in  the  night,  and  burnt  and 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  squadron,  A  storm,  ivhioh  drove  them  on 
the  rocks  and  saads  of  Zonland,  completed  tlieir  discomfiinVe,  and  only 
60  shattered  vessels,  with  6000  men,  returned  to  Spain,  1588."— 3>(i«-'s 
General  History, 

Aga.  Turkish  and  Persian. — Equivalent  to  "ffentleman"  in  English, 
and  used  when  the  person  addressed  is  not  noble,  neither  khan,  be;/,  nor 
meersa  [which  see],  neither  in  the  civil  nor  military  service  of  the  court. 

Age,  libertate  Deoembil, 

Quando  ita  majorea  voluemnt,  utere.  Lat.  Horach. — 

"Well,  iien,  since  our  ancestors  would  have  it  so,  take  the  liberty,  make 
use  of  the  customary  liberty,  of  the  moutJi  of  December." 
"Ccme,  let  us,  like  our  jovial  sires  of  old. 
With  gambols  aud  mince-pies  our  Christmas  hold." 
N.B.  The  reference  in  tie  above  passage  is  to  the  festival  of  the 
SiTUHNALiA,  [which  Bee]. 

Agent  de  ollange.  Fr. — "  A  stockbroker." 

ettSen  in  foi  ra^onef  eicpaivousv  /teyaTji^ic,  Gr.  LoNOiso^S. — "Never  tasting 
of  that  most  fair  and  genial  fountain  of  all  eloquence,  I  speak  of  liberty, 
we  can  become  no  other  than  splendid  sycophants."  "  HoRiCB  lived  in  a 
servile  ^e ;  and  though  he  cheated  himself  with  an  imaginary  indepen- 
dence, his  life  was  servile,  his  tongue  was  servile.  Nobly  and  well  is  it 
said  by  Lonoinus,  Aysvem,  &o." 
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Agiotage.  Fv. — "Gambling  in  commevcia!  sliares,  stocka,  and 
gOTeroment  eeouritlea." 

Aywiiat,  do^ai,  ^ikmiiuai.,  vofioi, 

'Aitoira  Tam"  tirtflerc  ry  ^imu  naKH,  Gr.  Mbnandek.^ 

"Our  contentions,  disputes,  our  opinions,  oar  feelings  of  aniliition,  ambi- 
tions proraptinga,  our  lawa,  are  ail  evils,  wliich  we  ourselves  have  super- 
added to  Nature." 

Ai  d'  E^iridEC  ^oamvni  ijmyaSai,  ii(  ^yog 

KoXut  /5A£7rovCT(i'  iiijiaui.,  iicXkovaiv  Se.     Gr.  Euripides. — 
"Exiles,  the  proverb  says,  subsist  on  hope. 
Delusive  hope  still  points  to  distant  good, 
To  good,  that  mocks  approach." 
Al  ricohl  non  mancano  parenti,    Ital.   prov. — "  The  rich  have 
nevei'  relatiuna  to  seek,  to  hunt  after."    Land  was  never  lost  for  want  of 

Aide  toi,  et  le  ciei  t'aidera.  Fr.  La  Fontaine. — "Help  thyself, 
and  Heaven  will  help  thee."  Depend  rather  on  your  own  exertioca  than 
your  prayers.  The  allusion  is  to  the  wagoner  lo  .^sop,  who,  when  his 
wagon  was  overturned  in  a  ditch,  pi'ajed  stoutly  for  the  aid  of  Hercules. 

Aide-de-oamp.  Fr,— "An  officer  who  attends  a  general  to  oarrj 
orders." 

AiiSwf  TOM  KoXhni^  nai  optn?;  woAif,  Gr.  Dbmasbs. — "Modesty  is  the 
oitadel  of  beautj  and  Tirfciie." 

Aiei  w^DHf  irpof  Ko^iav  travel.  Gr.  prov. — "A  jaokdaw  always  gets 
alongside  of  another  jackdaw."     BiMs  of  a  feather  flock  together. 
II  iiOKoSai/wva  avayKa  tov  hoxov,  aire  e^oi  v^o"  [/iaKuf  Ti 


Xpeerai]   aire 
school]  ^-"Th 


.   Gr.  Abchytas  [a  pliilosopher  of  the  Pytlingore 
'    ' "   ■' "    -ible,wlietl 


. .  . .  J  "The  bad  man  must  needs  Be  at  all  times  miserable,  whether 
he  have,  or  whether  he  want,  the  materials  of  external  fortune;  for  if  he 
have  tliem,  he  will  employ  them  ill." 

AicB  apinrevsai.  Gr. — "Always,  ever,  to  esoel,  in  any  ■m.ann&-;  to  be 
of  surpassing  excellence." 

AfGjv  &  aa^o^^ 

QvK  tyevef,  our'  Awiuda  irapa  Thibet, 

"KaSjiifi  'KsyaPTal  ye  imv  jipOTOv 
Olfiov  ime/n-arov  oi 

^X^iv. Or.  PiNBAR. — 

"  For  not  the  brave,  or  wise,  or  great, 
E'er  yet  had  happiness  complete; 
Nor  Pbisub,  grandson  of  the  sky, 
Nor  Cadmob,   scaped  the  shafts  of  Spain, 
Though  favored  by  the  powers  on  high 
"With  every  bliss  that  man  could  gain." 
From  the  above  lines  we  leai'n  that  Happiness  ia  not  complete  in  any 
state,  position  of  life.     See  "NiliU  est  ab  ofrtni,  dbc." 

Air  de  f§te.  Fr. — "A  festive  or  joyous  appearance." 
Air  diatlngn^.  Fr.' — "  A  distingiiislied  appearance,  flie  appearance 
of  a  person  of  diHtiuction." 
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Air  distrait,  Fr. — "An  absent  look,  a  look  expreasive  of  abatrac- 
tioD,  or  expreasive  of  absence  of  mind." 

Air  noble.  Fr. — "A  noble,  distinguished,  patrieian  air  [a  distin- 
guished position  in  sooiaty]." 

Al  amlco  cnra  gU  il  fioo,  al  Inimioo  il  pereloo.  Ital.  prov. — 
"  Pull  a  fig  for  jour  friend,  and  a  peach  for  jour  enemj." 

Al  oanto  si  oonosce  I'uccello ; 

Ed  al  parlar,  11  eerTsllo.         Ital.  prov. — 
"  We  know  a  bird  by  ita  song,  and  the  man  by  hia  ivords,  speech  [whether 
he  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool] ." 

Al  confessor,  medico,  ed  avocato,  non  side  tener  11  vero 
celato.  Ital.  prov. — "Hide  nothing  fi'ovn  thj  minister,  phjaician,  and 
lawyei-." 

Al  6nir  del  sl°°°'  ^i  vede  che  ha  guadagnato.  Ital.  prov. — 
"At  the  end  of  the  game  one  may  aea  who  hath  won." 

Al  fresoo.  Itiil.— "In  th«  open  ah'."     "An  alfresco  ball." 

Al  mollno,  ed  alia  apoaa 

Sempre  manoa  quaiclie  coaa.     Ital.  prov. — 
"A  mill  and  a  woman  are  always  in  want  of  something;"  the  former 
from  the  oompleaity  of  its  machinery,  and  the  latter  from  the  influonoea 
of  her  caprice. 

Al  pobre  no  es  provecboso, 

Acoinpafiaraa  ooq  el  poderoBO.     Span.  prov. — 
"The  poor  man  gains  naught  by  allying  himself  with,  by  forming  an 
alliance  with,  a  powerful  man."    See  " Niiiujuam  estjiddis,  <&c," 

Al  Rey,  en  viendolo;  a  DZOS,  en  oyendolo.  Span.  prov. — 
"Est^rnai  homage  iadue  to  the  king  upon  seeing  him;  and  to  God  [that 
is,  the  host,  preceded  by  its  never-failing  appendage,  the  bell]  the  very 
moment  you  hear  him.  GOD  and  the  king  are  so  coupled  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Spain,  that  the  same  title  of  Majesty  fa  applied  to  both ;  you  hear, 
from  the  pulpit,  the  duties  that  men  owe  to  both  Majesties;  and  a 
foreigner  is  often  surprised  at  the  hopes  expressed  by  the  people  that  his 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  grant  them  life  and  health  for  some  years  more. 

Alba  Ilgustra  cadtmt,  vacolnla  nigra  leguntnr.  liat.  Virgil. 
— "Privets,  prime-prints,  though  white,  are  suffered  to  lie  untouched, 
while  hyacinths,  though  black,  of  a  dark  hue,  are  speedily  gathered." 
"Snow  is  white,  and  lies  in  the  dike, 
And  every  man  lets  it  lie: 
Pepper  is  black,  and  hath  a  good  smack. 
And  every  man  doth  it  buy." 

Albumen,  and,  Aibumam.  Lat. — "Ontheoontaotof  corrosive  sub- 
limate with  any  vegetable  juice  contniniDg  o^&umen,  a  new  oomhination,  a 
l^Humquid,  resulta;"  that  is  to  soy,  &tM>'d  aomethinff  Tsaulta,  Struck  oat 
by  the  collision  [koooking  together]  of  two  opposite  forces  or  principles. 
I^.B.  "AlhiOien,  in  animal  and  in  vegetable  substances,  is  Ihe  main  ele- 
ment of  phjHionl  vitality,  tod  consequently  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion. Every  iira  [novice,  beginner  of  any  particular  study]  who  walks  an 
hospital  knows  that "  albumen,"  [the  white  of  an  egg]  is  ^e  simplest  anti- 
dote [counter-poison,  thing  given  to  counteract  poison]  to  corrosive  sub- 
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limate;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  a  solution  of  sublimate  is  applied  ti> 
timber,  it  at  once  penetrates  the  "olImTnum"  [outer  wood,  sappy  part  of 
trees  on  the  outside  nest  the  bark,  subjeot  to  rot  and  be  worm-eatenl,  and 
then  flies  to  the  heart-wood,  oonibiaing  with  the  "albumen,"  whetier  in 
an  active  or  a  dormant  [sleeping,  inactiTe]  state,  and  hitting  it. 

AlolnoB poma  dare.  Lat. prov. — "Togiye tree-fruit  [suchas apples, 
pears,  oranges,  &c.]  to  Alcinous,"  To  carry  eoals  to  Newcastle.  ALCi- 
Hora  was  king  of  the  island  Corcyra  [now  Corfu],  much  commended  for 
his  striot  justice  by  the  poet  Orpheus.  His  orchard  was  so  famed  for 
choice  fruit  of  all  kmds,  that  it  gave  occasion  to  the  above  proverb. 
Alea  sequa  vorax  specleB  certli^Bima  furtl 

Non  contenta  bonis,  animum  quoque  perfida  mergit; 
Furca,  furax — iufamis,  iners,  furiosa,  tulna. 

Lat.  Peteonius.— 
"  Gaming,  that  direst  felon  of  the  breast. 

Steals  more  than  fortune  fi'om  its  wretched  tliraJl, 
Spreads  o'er  the  soul  the  inert  devouring  pest, 
And  gnaws,  and  rots,  and  taints,  and  ruins  all." 
Aleator  quantum  In  arte  melior  tanto  eat  nequior.  Lat.  Pub- 
Liua    Strus. — "The   gambler,   dice-plaver,   gamester,  is   more   wicked 
aoebrding  as  he  is  a  greater  proficient  m  his  art."     His  demerits  keep 
pace  with  his  acquirements. 

Alete  flammam,  Lat. — "To  feed,  cherish,  nourish,  the  flame, 
ardor,  love  [of  learning]."  N,B.  A  motto  sometimes  printed  ou  the 
title-pages  of  literary  works. 

Alia  rea  aoeptrum,  alia  plectrum.  Lat.  prov. — "  A  scepter  is  one 
thing,  a  quill  [with  which  to  plaj  upon  the  strings  of  musiual  instru- 
ments] another."     A  scepter  is  one  thing,  a  ladle  another. 

[Alia]  tentanda  via  est.  Lat.  Altered  from  Virgil. — "Another 
way  must  Be  tried."  We  must  diversifj  our  means,  change  our  plans  if' 
need  be,  to  attain  our  end.     The  original  passage  runs  thus; — 

^Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim, 

Tollero  humo. 


0  celebrity  [as  other  poets  have  done],  by  which  I  may 

AUaa.  Lat. — "Otherwise,  at  another  time."  A  law  term  used  when 
one  changes  his  name,  or  assumes  a  different  one;  as,  Jackson  aUas 
Johnson.  The  plural  is  aliases,  "different  names."  An  alias  is  also  a 
name  given  to  a  second  writ  issuing  from  the  courts  of  Westminster, 
after  a  first  writ  has  been  sued  out  without  effeot. 

Alibi.  Lat. — "Elsewhere,  in  another  place."  A  law  term  used 
when  one,  cbai'ged  with  an  offense,  alleges  that  he  was  elsewhere  Vfhen 
it  was  committed. 

Aliena  negotia  centum 

Per  caput,  et  circa  saliunt  latus.  Lat.  Horaci^. — 

''A  hundred  affairs  of  other  people  leap  througli  my  head  and  around  my 
side,"  that  is,  "beset  mc  on  every  side,"     Cmnpai-o  the  form  which  the 
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same  Idoa  would  aBsume  in  our  vulgar  idiom,  "  I  am  over  head  and  eava 
in  the  affnirs  of  others."  The  abuve  quotation,  may  he  applied  to  the 
situation  of  a  Minister  of  state. 

"A  hundred  men's  affairs  confound 
Mj  seQses,  and  besiege  me  round." 

Aliena  negoOa  euro,  excnasua  proprlis.  Lat.  Horace.— "I  at- 
tend to  other  men's  business,  liaving  none  of  my  own  to  occupy  me." 
PuBLius  SYRns. — The  quotation  is  used  to  mark  an  idle  obtruder. 

AUena  nobis,  nostra  plus  alils  plaoent.  Lat.  Pvtblius  Sneus. — 
"The  things  which  belong  to  others  please  us  more,  and  that  which  is 
our  own  is  more  pleasing  to  others."  This  masini  is  applicable  in  a 
variety  of  o.ises, 

Allena  optimum  fmi  iusanla.  Lat. — "It  is  of  the  highest  ad- 
vantage to  be  able  to  dei'ive  instruction  fram  the  madness  of  another." 
It  ia  true  practical  wisdom  to  make  the  faults  of  others  serve  as  so  many 
beacons  to  warn  us  from  the  rooks  and  shoals  on  which  they  have  been 
wrecked. 

Alieni  appetens,  eul  profnaua.  Lat.  Salldst. — "Coveting  the 
property  of  others,  and  lavish  or  pi-ofuse  in  the  expenditure  of  hia  own." 
This,  which  was  the  historian's  desoription  of  Catiline  [a  oonapirator  of 
itome],  has  since  been  justly  applied  toother  political  adventurers. 

AUeno  In  loco  baud  stabile  regutmi  est,  Lat.  8ehbca. — "The 
sovereignty  which  is  held  over  strange  or  remote  territories  is  precarious." 

Alii  aemeatem  faoltint,  alii  metentem.  Lat.  prov. — "Some  do 
the  sowing,  and  others  the  reaping  or  mowing."  One  beats  the  bush,  and 
another  catcheth  the  bird.  The  Italian  proverb  is — I  pieciol  cani  tt-o- 
vano,  ma  i  grandi  hanno  la  lepre.  "The  little  dogs  find,  hunt  out,  but 
the  great  ones  selie  the  hate." 

Alils,  quia  defit  quod  amaat,  aegre'st:  tibi,  quia  aupereat 
dolet.  Lat.  Terence. — "Some  persons  grieve,  take  it  to  heart,  because 
thejoaonothfU'e  what  they  love:  you,  on  the  contrary,  complain,  because 
you  have  too  much." 

Alio  sub  sole.  Lat. — "Under  another  sun;"  in  another  climate, 
re^on.  "Those  who  have  seen  eavth  and  ocean  <dio  sub  sole,  know  how 
much  larger  an  element  color  ia  in  the  landscape  there  than  in  middle 
or  northern  Europe.  Nature  in  those  countries  has  a  brighter  oom- 
plesion,  though  men  and  women  have  not." 

Aliorum  medicus  ipse  uloeribtiB  Boatea.  Lat.  prov. — "Though 
the  physician  of  others,  yot  thou  thyself  art  full  of  sores  "  Physiciw, 
heal  thyself. 

Allquando  praestat  morte  jujigi,  qnam  vtta  distralii  L"it 
Talbbius  MasiMUS. — "  It  is  sometimes,  under  certain  ciiLumstances 
better  to  he  joined,  united,  in  death,  than  to  be  bcpiiutei,  in  rr  duiing 
life." 

Aliquis  de  gente  hircoaa  ceiiturlonum 

Dicat:   'Quod  sapio,  satis  est  niilli;  non  ego  ouro 
Ssse  quod  Arcesilas,  aeramnoslque  Soianes. 

Lat.  Persius.- 
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"And  now,  some  captnin  of  the  land  ov  fleet, 
Sttrnt  of  iiis  hands,  bat  of  a  soldiei-'a  wit. 
Cries,  '  I  haye  sense  to  serve  mj  tarn  in  store. 
And  he's  a  humbug  who  pretends  to  more: 
Care  I  whate'er  those  book-learned  blockheads  say? 
Solon's  the  veriest  fool — oan  one  say  nay?'" 
Aliqnis  malo  sit  usus  ab  iUo.     Lat. — "  Some  use  or  benefit  mny 

EosBibly  be  derived  from  that  evil."  There  are  some  mischiefs  which 
ave  a  tendency  not  only  to  rectify  themselves,  but  also  to  produce  an 
opposite  result. 

AUqiils  non  debet  esse  jude^  In  propria  oansa.  Lat.  Law 
maxim. — "No  man  should  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause."  A  lord  of  the 
manor,  though  having  cognizance  of  all  kinds  of  pleaiS,  cannot  hold  plea 
where  he  himself  is  a  patty. 

Allquld  inane.  Lat. — "Aq  indescribable,  unaccountable,  kind  or 
degree  of  siiliness;  trifling;  follj." 

Alltur  vitinm,  vivltqne  tegeudo.  Lat.  Vieqil,— "  Vice  thrives 
and  lives  by  concealment."  It  is  in  the  nature  of  foul  deeds  to  delight  in 
darkness.  The  above  translation,  however,  does  not  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  the  original,  which  has  reference  to  the  disease  in  sheep, 
called  the  scab:  "This  distemper  is  nourished,  and  continues  to  live,  oon- 
(jnues  in  a  state  of  Titality,  by  being  covered  [instead  of  being  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  lancet,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Virgil]." 

AUud  et  Idem.  Lat. — "One  and  the  same  thiug,  though  under  dif- 
ferent aspects."  "We  never  have  returned  from  abroad  after  haring 
feoMed  a  month  or  two  on  tlie  bread  and  water  called  'potage,'  and  the 
exhausted  rags  denominated  'bouilli,'  and  all  the  aliud  et  idem  hash  and 
trash  of  the  common  French  cuisine,  without  enjoying,  as  a  great  luxury, 
the  natural  flavor  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes, 
tasting  of  themadves,  and  not  of  one  general  clammy  stock-pot." 

Alium  silere  quod  valeaa,  primus  sUe.  Lat.  Seheca. — "  To  make 
another  person  hold  his  tongue,  be  you  first  silent,  do  you  first  hold  your 
peace."     Do  not  irritato  an  idle  disputo  by  fruitless  p. 

Aliunde.   Lat.— "From  some  other  quarter,  person." 

All  the  Ruaeiae, — The  eipreasion  of  "All  the  JRussiaa" 
on  the  ancient  division  of  Russia,  wbioh  comprehended  tlie  pi 
Great  or  Black  Eussia,  Little  or  Red  Russia,  and  White  Russia.  St. 
Petersburg,  tlie  oapita,l  of  Russia,  took  its  name  from  having  been  bnilt 
by  Peter  the  Gkbat. 

Allah.  The  name  given  by  the  Mohammedans  of  a!l  classaa,  to  the 
AJ  mighty. 

AUevato  nella  bambagla.  Ital. — "  Brought  up  very  tenderly." 
To  be  nursed  in  cotton. 

AMiw  larpog,  owof  i^Keai  ^pvuv.  Gr.  Plutarch. — "  The  physician  of 
others,  whilst  be  himself  teems  with  uloers."  Applied  to  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  cure  the  faults  of  others,  whilst  he  has  abundance  of  his  own. 

ALMA  MATER.  Lat. — "A  mild,  gentle,  benign  mother."  A  terra 
used  by  students  to  designate  the  University  in  which  they  were  educated. 
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It  ia  also  applied  to  nature,  and  to  the  earth,  which  offorda  us  every  thiug 
we  enjoj. 

Alinans  frloun  Is  almane  giok.  Frisian  proT. — "All  men's  Wend 
IB  all  men's  fool." 

Alter  ego.  Lat.  Cicero.— "The  liuplioate,  double,  second  impersona- 
tion, countei-part,  deputj,  reprosentatire  [should  he  reorcaontivo]."  "The 
niter  ego  of  the  Sovereign,''  a  phrase  applied  by  Loeq  Caupbei.l  to 
Prince  Albert. 

Alter  la  obaequium  plus  aequo  proiiua : 
Alter  ri^atur  de  laua  aasps  capttrLa, 
Propugnat  nugis  armatua.  Lat.  Horace.— 

"One  man  carries  his  obsequious  complwsanoe  to  excess  [the  toad-e 
another  wrangiea  eternally  about  trifles,  things  of  no  oonsequenoe  what" 
ever,  and,  ai'med  with  jargon,  combata  every  thing  you  aay  [the  man  of 
rude  and  blunt  manners]."  The  applieatJon  of  "Mler  rixatur,  i&c."  is  to 
those  who  are  always  eontendiog  for  objecls,  things,  of  no  moment. 
"He  strives  for  trifles,  and  for  toys  contends, 
And  then,  iu  earnest,  what  he  says  defends." 
N.B.  The  expression  "de  lana  caprina  risowT"  is  a  proverbial  one,  and 
is  well  explained  by  the  soholiast  [oommentotor]  i  "To  dispute  about 
goat's  wool,"  that  is,  about  nothing,  since  a  goat  is  covered  with  hair, 
and  not  with  wool.     On  the  subjeot  of  the  man  of  rude  anji  blunt  man- 
ners, compare  Shakspbare;  — 

; -"This  ia  some  fellow 

"Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness ;  and  constrains  the  gwb, 
Quite  irom  his  nature;  He  cannot  flatter,  hel — 
An  honeat  mind  and  pl^n, — he  must  speak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  bo;  if  not,  he's  plain." 

Einff  Lear,  Act  2,  ac.  2. 
Alter  remua  aquas,  alter  miht  radat  arenas.    Lat.  Propbrtius. 
— "  Iiet  mc  atrike  the  water  with  one  oar,  and  with  the  other  scrape  the 
sands."     Let  mc  never  hazard  my  safety  by  getting  out  of  my  depth. 

Alterlua  [aic] 

Altera  pasclt  opem  res,  et  coojurat  amice.  Lat,  Horace.— 
"Each  [Art  and  Genius]  demands  the  aid  of  the  other,  and  conspires 
amioably  to  the  same  end."  This  is  applied  by  the  poet  to  the  alliance 
which  ahould  esiat  between  Art  and  Genius.  It  is  sometimes  nso.l,  how- 
ever, to  describe  combinations  of  a  diffei'ent  naturer 

Alteruin  lumen  Anglife.  Lat. — "The  other  light,  luminary,  of 
England."  A  phrase  at  one  time  applied  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
"We  do  not  go  farther  back  into  times  when  Osftrd  waa  recognized  by 
all  as  the  'alierum  lumen  Angliai,'  and  the  glory  of  the  Chnroh;  times, 
in  which  all  her  goodnesamight  be  traced  toherself;and  whenever  studies 
declined  or  corruptions  crept  in,  it  was  through  some  esternal  interference." 
Aawroi  airopim.  Or. — "DifScoltiea  of  hard  solution,  ineiplicable  diffl- 
cnlties,  problematical  questions  of  hard  solution."  "The  lovers  of  wiadoia 
[]?kilosop?iers],ia  the  beat  ages  of  Athens  andof  Rome,  always  discoursed 
with  reverence  and  submission  to  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
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They  considered  of  whom  thej  spoke.  If  they  turned  to  the  oridn  of 
evil,  or  to  any  dart  aod  unfathomable  questioD,  they  first  called  upon 
man  to  consider  the  limits  of  his  nnderatanding.  They  warned  him,  with 
most  peculiar  emphasis,  to  beware  of  those  itluroi  amopiai.  which  are  but 
increased  by  defenses  or  arguments  ill  consti'ucted.  They  implored  him 
affectionatdy  to  avoid  all  that  tends  to  overthrow,  to  trouble  or  disturb, 
those  principles  which  conduct  to  peace  and  io  right  action.  Their  ad- 
vice was  to  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  to  oompose  the  passions,  not  by 
braving  and  insulting  the  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-merciful  Creator, 
but  by  an  humble,  ™tient  inquiry  inW  his  works,  and  by  submission  to 
his  dispensations.  They  seemed  to  be  well  aware  that,  to  him  who  un- 
derstood all  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the  word,  ItasiaNaTiorj  to  tub 
WILL  OP  GOD  was  the  whole  of  piety." 

Alum,  ai  sit  stalum,  non  est  malum, 
Beenim,  si  sit  clearam,  est  siiicenim. 

Dog  Latin  of  the  Hudibrasiie  oast. — 
"Ifalebesta!e,old,it  isnotbad.  If  beer  be  clear,  it  is  pure,  unadulterated." 

Alumnus.  Lat. — "  Pupil,  one  who  receives  literary  food,  mental 
nourishment,  food  for  the  mind."  An  fHumnus  of  University  College, 
King's  College. 

AmabiliB  iiisanifi.  Lat.  Horace. — "A  fond  enthusiasm,  an  amiable 
madness,  a  pleasing  frenzy,  illusion,  infatuation,  delirium,  a  delightful 
insanity." 

A/ia&ia  /^sv  Spai^o^,  TjiyiaiiOQ  i'  okvuo  ifspsi.  Gr.  proY. — "Ignorance, 
stupidity,  want  of  education,  begets  boldness,  audacity  of  speech ;  but 
reflection  [the  result  of  good  trainincl,  diffidence,  hesitation  in  giving 
one's  opinion."     Who  so  bold  as  blindBAYABD? 

Amantium  irae,  Lat.  Tebbncb. — "  Lovers'  quarrels." 

Amantinm  irae  amorls  integratio  'at.  Lat.  Tekbkcb.— "  The 
quarrels,  felling-out,  of  lovers,  is  the  renewal,  renewing,  revival,  revivifi- 
cation, resuscitation,  of  love."  The  disputes  of  lovers  generally  end  in 
a  warm  reconciliation. 

AmanueuBls.  Lat. — "A  secretary,  scribe,  clerk,  a  person  who 
writes  what  another  dictates." 

Amarae  muUerea  sunt,  non  facile  fertint.  Lat.  Teuence. — 
"Women  resent  strongly,  and  do  not  easily  put  np  with  affronts."   Cora- 

Sare  Menauder:  ^vaciytmi  Svat^tor  san  sai  ^mpm':  "Woman  is  natui-ally 
jf&colt  to  rein  in,  unrestrainable,  unguidable,  intractable,  undrawablo, 
unleadable,  and  harsh,  bitter,  sour,  austere,  implacable." 

Amaranth.  From  the  Gr.  word  afrnpavTo;  [amarantos],  "unfading." 
A  flower  incorruptible.  The  "Celosia  cristata."  "Amaranth,"  says 
Ci^LAND,  "  is  a  name  given  to  the  Jhvxr-i/intle,  from  ils  never  wilhering: 
it  is  currently  derived  from  a,  signifying  not,  and  pupating  [maraino],  to 
fade,  wUher;  a  derivalaon  so  agreeable  to  sense  seems  to  fix  it  there: 
but  there  occurs  to  me  a  still  'more  plausible  one ;  the  termination  anih 
is  so  obviously  the  Gr.  av&oi  [anthos],  flower,  thai  I  rather  suspect  thn 
etymology  to  stand  thus: — 

a,  privative  [that  is,  signifying  iwi]. 
pap  [mar],  the  Celfio  word  ibr  death; 
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whence  itapawia,  a  fading,  or  iendinff  lo  death. 
aii^<iC,  Jioioer :  un-dr/nig-Jiower,  asaar-anlh: — 
That  the  one  was  taken  ftom  the  other,  there  can  be  nu  doubt. 

Amateut.  Fr. — "A  lover  of  tiny  particular  pursuit  or  Bjsteai."  "It 
must  always  be,  to  those  who  are  the  greatest  amatetas  or  even  orofesaurs 
of  revolutions,  a  mattei"  very  hard  to  prove,  that  the  late  French  guverii' 
msnt  was  so  bad,  that  nothiog  worse,  in  the  iaSnite  devices  of  men,  could 

Amblgendl  Iocub.  "  Reason  for  doubt,  doubting." 
Ambiguum  paotnm.  oontra  veuditorem  Interpretandum  est. 
Lat.  Law  maxim. — "An  ambiguous  deed  or  contract  is  to  be  expounded 
against  the  seller  or  grantor."  Thus  if  a  man  has  a  warren  in  his  lands, 
and  grants  the  same  land  for  life,  without  mentioning  the  warren,  the 
grantee  will  have  it  with  the  land. 

Amblzlone  dl  primegglare.  Ital.—" Personal  ambition;  desire  to 
attain  a  position  of  emineaoe,  a  distinguished  position." 

Ambulance 8,  Fr. — "Itinerant  or  movable  military  hospitals." 
A-me  damnSe.  Fr. — "A  too),  drodge,  one  who  will  do  any  dirty 
work."  "  The  Uate]  Ddkb  o?  Wellington  is  not  the  man  to  compromise 
the  interests  of  his  glory  to  the  paltry  ends  of  any;  nor  will  he  allow  him- 
self, we  are  assured,  to  be  played  as  their  puppet,  their  &me  damn^e,  by 
sueh  a  body  as  the  Oxford  Heads." 

Ame  de  bouo.     Fr.— "A  eoul   of  mud."     A  debased,  i 


Ameer  [or  EmirJ.  "A  nobleman."  The  term  is  Asiatic  and  African. 
Its  origin  is  Moslem. 

Ami  du  people.  Fr. — "A  friend  to  the  people  \at  large] ;  the  peo- 
ple's friend." 

Amici  vitlam  nj  eras,  prodis  tmim,  Lat.  Pitblius  Syrus. — "Un- 
less you  bear  with  the  faults  of  a  friend,  yon  betray  jonr  own."  If  you 
do  not  conoede  a  little,  you  disclose  jour  want  of  temper  or  of  friendship. 

Amioltia  semper  prodest,  amor  et  nocet.  Lat.  Laberius. — 
"Friendship  is  always  protitabie,  and  love  is  [frequently]  injurious." 

Amicum  ita  habeas  posse  ut  fieri  hunc  inlmlcum  soias.  Lnt. 
L^BERios. — "  Be  on  sueh  terms  with  your  friend  as  if  you  knew  that  he 
might  one  day  become  your  enemy." 

Amloum  perdere  eat  damnonim  maximum.  Lat.  Publius 
Srairs.— "  To  lose  a  friend  is  the  greatest  of  all  losses." 

Amicus  oertus  In  re  Incerta  cernitur.  Lat.  Ennius. — "A  sure 
friend  is  discovered,  discerned,  in  a  doubtful  matter,  when  you  are  on  your 
beam-ends ;  or,  to  use  a  Lowdonism,  when  you  are  hard  up."  It  is  only 
in  situations  of  hazard  that  we  can  prove  tbe  sincerity  of  friendship, 

Amiotts  ouriae.  LaL— "A  friend  of  the  court."  This  appellation  ia 
given  in  Courts  of  Law  (o  the  person  who  gives  his  advice,  or  opinion, 
when  not  immediately  oonoerned  in  the  cause. 

Amicus  hnmani  generis.  Lat. — "The  friend  of  the  human  race." 
The  moat  glorious  title  that  man  can  obtain,  and  which  but  few  Howards 
and  Franklins  are  found  to  claim. 

Amicus  Plato,   amicus    Socrates,  sed    inagis  amica  Veritas. 
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Lat. — "  Platn  is  my  friend,  Sooratea  is  my  fi'iend,  but  Trutli  is  more  mj 
friend."  By  this  quotation  tiie  speaker  or  writer  intimatas  that  he  is 
not  witiiout  hia  personal  feelings  and  attachments,  but  that  nothing  can 
make  him  swerve  fram  the  sacred  interests  of  truth. 

Amloua  usque  ad  aras.  Lat. — "A  friend  even  to  the  altar."  One 
who  will  sustain  his  friendship  even  to  the  last  extremity. 

Amlttlt  merlto  proprium  qTil  allenum  adpetlt.  Lat.  PHABDHiia. 
— "He  deservedly  loses  his  own  property  who  covets,  keenly  endeavors 
to  get  for  himself  that  of  another." 

Amme  brea  is  Hwieter  az  memme  koeke.  Friwan  pi-ov, — 
"Nureea'  bread  ia  sweeter  than  mothers'  cake."  A  warning  to  mothers 
who  do  not  nurse  their  children,  that  the  affections  of  the  infant  will  be 
tranaferi'ed  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

Amoebadan.  From  afuu^cuoc.  Gr. — "Alternately  responsive." 
"Amoebaean  verses." 

Amor  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona.  Ital.  Dakte. — 
"True  love  permits  no  loved  one  not  to  love." 

Amor  al  oor  gentU  ratto  a'  appreade.  Ital.  Dahte. — "  True 
love  in  gentle  heai't  is  quickly  learnt,  or.  True  love  the  gentle,  noble, 
high-HOuTed  heart  soon  appreheiids." 

Amor  e  algnoria  non  vogliono  oompagnla.  Ital.  prov. — "  Luve 
and  lordship  like  no  fellowship."  The  French  proverb  is,  "Amour  ei 
aeiifneiirie  ne  se  tiwent  jamais  compagnie,"  which  has  the  same  meaning. 

Amor  et  deliciae.  Lat.  Ciceho. — "  The  loved  one  and  the  darling 
favorite."  "Anacreon  was  the  favorite,  the  amor  et  deliciae,  of  his  own 
age,  and  he  has  had  thesingular  fortune  to  preserve  to  oar  days,  not  only 
hi?  fame,  but  even  his  popiiarity,  ia  the  veraea  of  imitatora  whose  verj 
names  are  long  since  loat." 

Amor  glgnit  amorem.  Lat. — "Love  begets,  or  gives  rise  to,  love." 

Amor  immmi.  Lat.  Juvenai,. — "  The  love  of  money." 

Amor  omnibus  Idem.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is 
in  all  the  same." 

Amor  patriae.  Lat. — "The  love  of  our  country,  native  soil,  native 
land,  the  land  of  our  birth." 

Amor  soli.  Lat.— The  meaning  the  same  as  "amor  patriae." 

Amor  tussisque  non  celaiitur.  Lat. — "Love  and  a  cough  cannot 
be  hidden,  concealed." 

Amoto  quaeramuB  aeria  ludo.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Setting  raillery 
aside,  let  us  now  attend  to  serious  matters.  Jjaying  aside  mirth,  let  us 
reason  seriously." 

Amour  feit  beanooup,  mals  argent  fait  tout.  Fr.  pror. — "Love 
doea  much,  but  money  does  every  thing."  Beauty  is  potent,  but  money 
ia  OMNIPOTENT.     Talk  is  but  talk ;  bat  'tis  money  that  buys  land. 

Amour  fait  rage,  maia  argent  fait  marlage.  Fr.  prov. — "Love 
causes  raging,  but  money  marriaging." 

Amour-propro.  Fr. — "  Self-love."  The  true  meaning,  however, 
tif  the  term  is  "a  modification  of  pride." 

Am.phlbiou8. — "  Having  two  modes  of  existence,  living;"  applied, 
though  not,  atridly  speaking,  correctly,  to  animals  that  can  live  both  on 
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land  aud  in  watei".  The  true  meaning  of  a/tt^ijiiog,  amphibious,  is  "par- 
taking of  l>oCh  sexes." 

Amphora  coepit 

liistitui;  ourrente  rota  our  Tirceua  exit  ?  IriLt.  Hokace. — 

"Alacge  jav  was  begau  to  befoi'raod:  why,  as  the  wheel  goes  round,  does 
it  tarn  out  to  be  an  insigniGoant,  paltry  pitcher  or  water-pot  ?"  The  meta- 
phor [an  implied  comparison,  the  ase  of  a  word  in  a  eenee  different  from 
its  ordinary  import,  meaning]  is  taken  from  the  potter's  wheel.  The 
quotation  is  applied  to  those  who,  having  promised  a  magnificent  work, 
produced  in  the  end  something  inadequate,  and  perhaps  contemptible. 

AmpUat  aetatia  epatitim  slbi  vir  bonus.    Hoc  est 

VIvere  bis,  vita  poase  priori  frui.  Lat.  MaBTIAL. — 

"A  good  mail  enlarges  the  term  of  his  own  esistenee.  It  is  living  twioe 
to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  one's  former  life."  He  lives  the  preceding  yeai'a 
uver  again  in.  pleasing  recollection. 

- — •-'--. 'A/r^i  J^  avdpt^ 

avapt^jtJiToi  upEftavroi, 

Tovro  if  a/iaxamv  eipccv, 
i  n  im>  ev  aai  re^rp  ^prarou  avipt  rvx^i'".     Or.  Pindah.— 
"Deep  wrapt  in  error  is  the  human  mind, 
And  human  bliss  is  ever  insecure: 
Know  we  what  fortune  yet  remains  behind  ? 
Know  we  how  long  the  present  will  endure?" 
A/aoTepoi  KiuTEt,  KOI  6  de^a/iEvoc  mc  i  «Jf^.  Gr.  prov.— PhoCVlibes. 
"Both  are  thieves,  the  receiver  and  the  thief."     The  receiver  is  as  bad 
as  the  thief. 

. — — All  haeo  anlmoH  aerugo  et  cura  peouli 

Quum  eemel  imbuerit,  speraiuus  oarmina  fmgi 
Posse  liueuda  cedro,  et  ievl  servanda  cupreaso  ? 

Lat.  HoKACB. — 
"When  once  this  rust  and  love  of  gain  has  taken  hold  of  the  soul,  got 
possession  of  the  soul,  can  we  imagine  it  capable  of  noble  thoughts,  or 
of  poems  worthy  to  be  kept  in  cases  of  cypress  and  cedar  ?"— 
"  But  when  the  rust  of  wealth  pollutes  the  soul. 
And  moneyed  cares  the  genius  thus  control. 
How  shall  we  dai'e  to  hope  that  distant  times 
With  honor  should  preserve  our  lifeless  rhvmes?" 
N.B.  The  ancionta,  for  the  better  preaervntioi 
lubbed  tliem  with  oil  of  cedar  aud  kept  them  in  i 
An  aeacls  longaa  regibua  essemaQaB? 
not  know  that  kings  have  lung  hands?"     "It  w 
Swift,  "that  they  had  as  long  ears." 

An  praeter  esae  reale  actualla  esaeatlae  sit  allttd  esse  neces- 
aarlum,  quo  rea  aotuallter  ezdstat  ?  MjBTifurs  Soriblsrus. — "  Whe- 
ther, besides  the  i-eal  being  of  aotual  being,  there  be  any  other  })eing 
necessary  to  cause  a  thing  to  bef"  A  question  humorously  put  to  ridicule 
the  absurdity  of  motaphyaics  run  in  ad. 
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All  quisquam  est  alius  liber,  nial  ducere  vltam 

Cul  licet,  utvoliiit?  Lat,  PEnaius, — 

"  Is  anj  man  free,  a  freeman,  but  he  that  may  live  as  he  pleases!" 

Anaohrouism.  "A  tranapoBition  of  dates."  "  Major  R.  was  once 
riding  aear  a  buildiiig  whioh  presented  to  his  admiiing  gaze  a  fine  speci- 
mea  of  aotique  Saxon  arohiCecture.  DeBiious  of  learuiDg  somethiag  re- 
epeoting  it,  he  made  some  inquiries  of  a  man,  who,  as  it  (ui'ned  out,  was 
the  cobbler  of  tlie  village.  This  learned  wight  informed  the  incjuisitive 
stranger  that  the  building  in  question  was  reokoned  a  noble  specimen  of 
Gothte  architecture,  and  was  built  by  the  Bomans,  who  came  over  with 
JuLitrs  OffiSAE.  'Friend,' said  the  Major, 'you  make  anachronisms.'  'No, 
no,  sir,'  replied  the  man, '  indeed  I  don't  make  anachronisi/ts,  for  I  nerer 
made  aoj  thing  but  shoes  in  all  my  life."' 

AnagiaininatlBm,  or,  Metagrammatiani.  The  latter  is  Uie  correal 
totm.  Atiagrammatiatit  means,  literally,  the  art  of  writing  backwards — 
in  whioh  eense  Amor  [Love]  is  an  anagram  of  Boma  [Rome],  and  evil  of 
live:  but  metagrmriTaatism  implies  a  transposition  of  letters,  whioh  has 
beoome  the  popular  sense  of  anagramiaatism.  A  metagram,  then,  is  the 
transposition  of  the  letters  in  one  or  more  words  to  form  a  new  word,  or 
new  words.  "Father  Finardi,  with  great  felicity,  said  of  Magliabeoohi, 
the  celebrated  libi'arian  of  (Jie  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Is  uwa&  bibli- 
odieea  magna,  that  being  tJie  metagram  [transposidon  of  letters]  of  his 
Latinized  name,  AiUonias  Magliabbechius:"  that  is  to  say,  -Se  alone,  or  in 
hiimelf,  is  a  great  library,  that  being,  Ac.  There  seems  to  be  a  secret 
meaniDg  in  the  very  lettera  of  a  name,  whioh  only  require  to  be  deoom- 

Ciindedandnewlyarranged,  to  reveal  thelife  and  character  of  the  wearer, 
t  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  this  theory,  as  iitnoiful,  remem- 
ber that  they  might  in  this  manner  have  read  the  history  of  the  battlo  of 
the  Nile  at  tlie  christening  of  Horatio  IS'shsqh:"  SonorestaNilo"  [a  sen- 
tence composed  of  Che  letters  of  Lord  Nelson's  Christian  name  and  sur- 
name— a  metagram] ;  "Honor  est  a  Nilo"  means  Honor  is  from  the  Nile. 
The  metagram  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  aoHOOL-Boy. 

Aitateim.  Hebrew. — "Giants." 

Anclen  regime.  Fr.— "The  former,  old,  government,  old  form  of 
govornmcnt,  former  administration." 

Ancienne  noblesse.  Fr. — The  "old  nobility"  [of  Eranoe],  nobility 
prior  to  tbe  Revolution  of  the  last  century. 

Andare  stretto.  Ital. — "To  go  about  a  basiness  in  a  misoriy  man- 
ner."    To  lose  a  sheep  for  a  halfpenny-worth  of  tar. 

Avdiiog  duMioK  laipizo;  ovs  oitoMurai.  Gr. — "The  good  deeds  [literallg, 
fruit]  of  a  rightoous,  just,  upright,  man  perish  not." 

AvJpor  KOKUf  ir/jtwTiTovTOf  EKitDiJuii  f illoi.  Or.  prov. — "When  a  man  is 
in  difficulties,  is  ill  to  do  in  the  world,  his  friends  stand  aloof,  keep  out 
of  the  way."  A  iriend  is  never  known  till  one  have  need.  See  "liouee 
tris  felix,  &e." 

AiiiJ/xjw  i/pauv  Teswo  m;/fnro.  (Jr.  prov. — "The  children  of  brave  men 
are  often  a  disgraee  to  them."    Many  a  good  cow  hath  but  a  bad  calf. 

Ai^P  aTvx">'  od^ETOi  Tuic  sKiruti.     Gr.  prov.— "The  man  who  is  in  ad- 
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versitj  is  supported,  sustained,  buojed  up,  bj  hope."  If  it  were  not  for 
hope,  the  heart  would  break. 

"Just,  upright,  righteous,  is  the  man,  not  merely  he  who  abstains  ftooi 
acting  iniquitously,  unjustly,  but  he  who,  having  it  in  his  power,  having 
full  scope,  to  indulge  in  every  tind  of  wiofeedness,  has  no  wiah  whatever 

Anglloe.  Lat.— "In  English,  according  to  the  English  fashion." 

AngulIIam  cauda  tenes.  Lat.  prov. — "You  hold  an  eel  by  the 
tail."     You  are  engaged  with  an  active  and  slippery  opponent. 

Anguis  in  herba.  Lat.  Virqil. — "A  snake  in  the  grnsB."  "A 
lurking  danger,  or  one  not  actually  foreseen."  i 

Angulus  terrae.  Lat,  Horicb. — "A  comer  of  the  earth,  BOmesnng 
spot  in  the  land."  "When  I  leave  the  Temple,  hopeless  to  find  another 
spot  consecrated  by  so  much  valor  and  so  much  wisdom,  it  should  i)e  for 
some  angulus  i&rae,  some  wood-^rt  corner,  which  the  foot  of  soldier  or 
of  lawyer  has  never  jet  been  known  to  press." 

Aniles  fabulae.  Lat  Qttintiman.— "Old  wives'  stories,  humdrum 


Anillana.  Lat.  The  same  meaning  as  the  preceding  example. 

Animal  impluoie,  bipes.  Lat. — "An  animal  without  feathers,  aud 
walking  on  two  legs."  This  is  Plato's  imperfect  definition  of  a  man, 
which  was  so  sucoessfuUy  ridiculed  by  Dioobhbs,  who  brought  a  plucked 
cock  into  the  schooS,  and  scornfully  a&ed  "if  that  was  Ptiio's  man?" 

Animal  propter  convivla  nattun.  Lat.  Jo  venal. — "An  animal 
created,  called  into  existence,  to  feast  a  whole  company."  Applied  to  the 
porcine,  piggish  or  hoegish  family.  "Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole 
iatindtis  edi^is  [eatable  world,  world  of  things  good  to  eat],  says  Charles 
Lahb,  I  will  maintain  roast  pig  to  be  the  most  aelicate,  princeps  obsoitiorwn 
[the  very  prince  of  dishes,  artioles  of  food].  I  speai  not  of  your  grown 
porkers,  things  between  pig  and  pork,  those  hobbjdehoys,  but  a  young 
and  tender  sucklmg  under  %  moon  old',  guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty,  with 
no  original  speck  of  the  atiu>3  wnmundittaa  [love  of  nastiness,  unclean- 
nesB,  ftlfhiness],  the  heieditary  faihne  of  the  first  parent,  jet  manifest; 
his  voice  as  yet  not  broken  but  something  between  a  childish  treble  and 
a  gromble,  the  mild  fjioiunner  oi  praeludiwin  [essay,  pi'oof,  trial  before- 
hand, preamble]  of  a  giunt 

Animal  rleiblle  Lat —  An  inimal  which  cad  laugh."  One  of  the 
definitions  of  man,  given  or  suggested  by  the  philosophers  of  the  schools. 

AnimalonU.  Lat. — "Very  small,  minute  animals.  Hiring  creatures." 
Usually,  though  incorrectly,  written  "  Animcdadm,"  as  there  is  no  such 
word.  "  Animahalum,"  uie  singular  of  "  J.»iimaJciiZa,"  is  a  word  not 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  Latin  writers, 

Animt  cultus  qnaal  goidam  humanitatia  cibus.  Lat,  Cicubo. 
— "Cultivation  is  as  necessary  to  the  mind,  as  food  is  to  the  body." 

Animo  Bt  facto.  Lat. — "Verily  and  indeed;  really  and  truly." 

Animo  vidit;  ingenio  oomplexua  est;  eloquentia  iUumina- 
vlt.  Lat.  Velleius  Patekculus  concerning  Cicero. — "  These  subjects  he 
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saw  by  the  power  of  his  mind;  he  comprehended  them  by  his  uoder- 
Btandicg;  and  by  his  eloquence  he  enlightened  them,  cnst  a  brightness 
upon  tiem."     This  quotation  has  been  applied  to  Btirkb. 

Animoque  superEunt 

Jam  prope  poat  auimain.  Lat  Sidohius  Afolliharis. — 

"Theirspirit  seems  even  to  survive  their  breath."  Compare  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  lines  of  Ghat: — 

"On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  piouB  drops  the  dosing  eye  requires; 
E'enfi-om  the  tomb  the  voice  of  ^iMure  cries, 
E'em  in  our  ashes  live  their  teontedJiTet." 
Aiiimula,  vagula,  bUndula, 
Hospes,  comeHque  corporis ! 
Quae  niiiic  abibis  iii  loca, 
Pallidula,  frigida,  nudula, 
Nee,  at  aolea,  dabis  jooa  ? 
The  celebrated  verses  of  the  £oman  Emperor,  Hadieian,  addressed  to  bis 
soul.    "Alas!  mj  soul!  thou  [jleaaing  companion  of  this  body,  thou  fleets 
ing  thing,  that  ai't  now  deserting  it?  whither  art  thou  flying?     To  what 
unknown  region?     Thou  art  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pensive.     Now, 
what  is  become  of  thj  former  wit  and  humor?     Thou  shait  jest  and  be 
gay  no  more." 

.Ajilmum  nunc  huo  oelerem,  i 
"This  way  and  that  he  turns  his  ans 
mind,  always  bent  on  esertion. 

Animtim  pJotnra  paecit  toant  Lat.  ViROit. — "He  fills  . 
with  a  vain  or  idle  picture;  or,  He  feeds  his  mind  with  empty  rt  ^ 
tations."     He  dwells  with  eagerness  upon  the  painted  semblance.     This 
is  sometimes  applied  in  ridicule  to  dilettanti,  or  pioture-fanciers. 

Anlmum  rege,  qui,  nisi  paret,  fmperat  Lat.  Horace. — "Sub- 
due your  passion,  or  it  will  subdue  you."  Study  to  acquire  tbat  self- 
contwjl  which  will  preyent  your  being  hurried  away  by  the  force  of  your 


Animus.   Lat. — "The  feeling,  disposition."     "The  animus  of  his 
charges,"  that  is,  ihe  feeling  thai  prompted  him  to  make  his  charges. 

Animus  furandi.    Lat.  Law.— "The   intention  of  stealing."     He 
took  the  goods  animo  furandi,  with  a  felonious  design. 

Animus  in  pedes  deoldtt.  Lat. — "Hie  heart  fell  down  to  bis  hose, 
his  heels."  - 

Animus  lucis  contemtor.  Lat.  Tiaast.. — "A  mind  regardless  of 
life  [if  sacrificed  in  ii  goud  cause]." 

Animus,  quod  perdldit,  optat 

Atque  In  praeterita  ae  totua  imagine  versat. 

Lat.  PETBONiirs  Ahbitee.— 

"Oft  does  the  mind  wiab  for,  desiderate,  what  it  has  missed,  and  loses 

itseif  in  the  retrospective  contemplation."     Most  men  have  occasion  to 

look  back  with  regret  on  Uieir  lost  opportunities.   Compare  SHAitsPBARE : 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
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Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miBcries." 
Anno  aetatis,  Lat. — -"In  the  jeai'  of  his,  or  her,  age." 
Auno  di  neve,  anno  di  bene.  Ital.  prov. — "  A  snow  year,  a  rieh 

Anno  Domini.  Lat,^"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord." 

Aunonoe.  Fr. — "Notice;  intimation;  advertisement." 

Annoaa  inilpes  non  oapitur  laqueo.  Lat.  prov. — "  An  old  fos  is 
not  caught  in  a  snare,  trap."     You  can't  catch  old  birds  with  chaff. 

Annus  miiabills.  Lat, — "A  wonderful  year,  year  of  -wonders." 
N.B.  A  poem  of  Drydbn's  was  so  called  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
fire  of  London. 

Ante  barbam  dooes  eenes.  Lat.  pvov. — "You  f«aeh  old  paraons 
before  you  yourself  have  a  beard,  while  you  are  but  a  boy."  Jaok  Sprat 
would  teach  his  grandarae,  his  granny. 

Ante  litem  motam,  Lat^ — "Before  the  case  is  mooted;  before  the 
mooting  of  the  case;  before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  or  trial." 

Ante  lucem.  Lat. — "Before  daybreak," 

Ante  omnia.  Lat. — "Before  every  thing  else;  first  and  foremost; 
in  tlie  first  place." 

Ante  tubam  trepWat.  Lat. — "  He  trembles,  quakes  for  fear,  before 
the  trumpet  or  charge  is  sounded."     His  fears  anticipate  the  danger. 

Ante  Tictoriam  ne  canas  triumphnm.  Lat.  prov.-— "Do  not 
triumph,  emit,  before  you  have  gained  the  victory."  Count  not  your 
ehiokeas  before  they  be  hatched. 

XvSpaTTOQ  eOTi  mrev/ia  Km  ttKia  jioBov.  Gr.  EoftiPiBES. — "Man  is  but  a 

breath  and  a  shadow."    Compai'e  Hokaob; — 

Pulvis'  et  umbra  sumua. 

Quis  scit  an  adjioiant  hodiemae  crastina  summae 

Tempera  Di  superi  ? 
"We  are  naught  but  shade  and  dust.  Who  knows  whether  the  gods 
above  will  add,  intend  to  add,  to-morrow  to  the  days  alceady  passed?" 
Compare  also  this  passage  from  the  General  Epistle  of  James; — Aryjif 
jT/nof  oTicyov  ijiaivo/isvg,  lau  sveaa  o^avifo/iEM?. — [Tour  life  is  even]  "a  vapor, 
that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth.  away." 

Antipodes.  6r. — "People  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  globe:" 
lUeralty,  "those  who  have  their  feet  opposite  to  the  feet  of  others." 

Anliquaiian.— "Relative  to  antiquities."  "We  must  venerate 
Leland's  undigested  researches,  as  the  first-fruits  of  antiquarian  science 

N.B.  QoTJOH  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  uniformly  use  this  word  as 
an  adjecdve,  which  it  is;  and  never  as  a  substantive,  which  it  is  not. 
Aniiqiiarian  for  antiqaary  is  a  downright  confusion  of  speech  though 
Shinsiobb,  Blackstonk,  WiLPOLE,  Bdkki;,  Professor  Ebiq  and  even 
[that  avower  of  his  own  studied  correctness]  lord  CHEsrBBPiELD  are 
guilty  of  it.  No  such  blemish  defaces  the  purer  styles  of  LiiiBLTOM, 
RoBBKTSON,  or  Brtant. 

Antiseptic.  ¥rom  the  Greek. — "Good  against  putrefaction 
Antithesis.  Gr.—" Opposition,  contrast."     "The  wicked  flee  when 
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no  man  pursueth;  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion."  "We  are  not 
more  ingenious  in  pearching  out  bad  motiYea  for  good  actionB,  when  per- 
formed bj  others,  than,  good  motives  for  bad  aetions,  when  performed  by 
ourselves." 

Awweji^woc.  Gr.— "Men  who  render  no  account,  esempt  from  ren- 
dering an  aeoountof  their  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  public  functions,  irre- 
tiponsible,  absolute,  un circumscribed  individuals,  men  not  to  be  called  to 
account."  "There  is  no  autocrat  [unoonti'oUed  ruler,  emperor,  one  who 
possesses  independent  sovereientjjso  complete,  not  even  the  Ciar  of  all 
the  Russias,  as  the  captain  of  a  king's  ship,  and  the  bead  master  of  a 
grammar-sohooL     Both  of  them  are  ranwreu^voi  in  the  utmost  degree." 

Air'  impof  TJiv  eyx':^'"^  ^X^'S-  Gf-  prov. — "You  hold  the  eel  by  the  tail." 
There  is  as  much  hold  of  his  word  as  of  a  wet  eel  by  the  tail.  He  is  a 
slippery  fellow. 

Apatliy.  From  the  Greek. — "Without  feeling,  inertness,  sluggish 
insensibility,  avoidance  of  passion,  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep." 

Aperto  mala  cam  eat  mullei-,  turn  demum  est  bona.  Lat.  prov. 
— "  When  a  woman  is  openly  bad,  she  is  then  at  the  best."  Her  avowal 
is  preferable  to  her  hypocrisy. 

Aperto  vivere  voto.   Lat.  Peesiub. — "To  live  with  undisguised 

giyers,  to  offer  no  prayer  that  you  would  fear  to  divulge."  Compare 
THAQORAS:  Hera  ^/j(  euxeo,  " Pray  with  your  voice,"  that  is,  "aloud," 
so  that  men  may  judge  whether  you  "ask  amiss,"  or  not.  Compare  also 
Sessoa:  Sia  vive  cian  Aomimbua  tanquam  Dens  videai:  sic  loquere  ewia 
Deo  taivjuam.  homines  audiaiti,  that  is,  "  So  live  with  men  as  though  GOD 
saw  you:  and  so  commune  with  the  Deity  as  though  men  heard  you, 
heard  all  you  uttered." 

Apocryphal.  From  tie  Greek. — Properly  "  concealed,  surrepti- 
tious," but  often  used  in  reference  to  somethine  of  uncertain  credit. 
"  This  is  apocryphal;  I  may  choose  whether  I  believe  it  or  not." 

'0  Tov  apyvpon  ijiiii/aiig' 

Aia  TOVTor  ov  toioisc' 

Jlokefioi,  ipovnt  dt'  arraii.     Gr.  Anacrhon. — 
"Accurst  be  he  who  first  of  yore 
Discovered  the  pernicious  ore  [gold] ! 
This  sets  a  brother's  heart  on  nre. 
And  ai'ms  the  son  against  the  sire." 
kiropia  ^'Atov  pri^.   Gr.  prov. — "A  cough  sometimes  indicates  the 
embarrassment  of  a  harper,  musician,  sometimes  shows  that  he  is  at  a 
loss  how  to  EO  on,  that  he  ia  in  a  fix." 

"When  a  musician  hath  fcrgot  his  note, 
He  makes  as  though  a  cromb  stuck  in  his  throHt." 
Apparent  rarl  nantea  in  gnrgite  vasto.  Lat.  Virgil. — "They 
appear  thinly  scattered  and  swimming  in  the  vast  deep."  This  phrase, 
originally  used  to  describe  the  mariners  surviving  a  shipwreck,  is  now 
critically  applied  to  a  literaiy  work  in  which  the  fevf  thoughts  if  value 
are  nearly  overwhelmed  in  a  mass  of  biisev  matter. 
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Appaitement.  Fr. — "Two  or  more  rooms."  The  French  word  for 
II  "single  room"  ia  chambre, 

Appetito  non  vuol  aalae.  Ital.  prov. — "  Hunger  ia  the  best  sauce." 
Appetitns  tatlonl  pareat.     Lat. — "Let  the  appetit*  or  desire  be 
obedient  to  reason." 

Apple  of  the  eye,  "According  to  our  method,"  says  Lemon,  "of 
wi'iting  this  word  [arafel,  an^  person  would  suppose  that,  bj  ike  apple 
affile  ei/e,  we  meaat  the  ball  of  the  ej/er  but,  notwitastnading  the  apparent 
cunueetion  between  these  two  ideas,  the  apple  of  ike  eye  means  quite  an- 
other thing ;  at  [east,  the  derivation  pointa  out  a  different  meaniug ;  for 
the  Gr.  and  Lat.  words,  from  which  we  have  taken  our  expression,  do 
really  signify  quite  a  different  tiling  frora  the  ball  of  the  e^e;  the  Gr.  words 
are  irap^evo;  [partbenos],  sopij  [Icore],  and  natc  [pais],  and  the  Lat.  word 
is  pupUla;  all  which  signify  what  is  commonly  called  the  bijtt  of  the  ej/e: 
that  little  opening,  or  round  hole,  that  admits  the  rajs  of  hght,  and 
through  which  is  reflected  from  the  bottom  of  tie  eye,  Utat  litUe  image, 
thai  Utile  boy  or  girl,  that  puppet  {pupUla],  wbioh  is  diacei'ned  by  every 
person  who  looks  attentively  into  the  eye." 

Apr^  la  mort  le  medeeln.  Fr.  prov. — "After  death  the  doctor." 
Aprfes  la  pluie  vient  le  bean  temps.  IV.  pvov. — "After  rain  comea 

Apr^  moi  le  deluge.  Fr.  orov. — "After  me  will  come  the  deluge." 


a  proverb  ia  used  when  we  wish  la  intimate  that  we  give  ourselves  n 
trouble  or  concern  about  what  will  happen  after  our  decease. 

Apris  perdre  perd  on  bien,  Fr.  prov. — "After  losing  we  ofteu 
continue  to  lose."     Misfortunes  seldom  cOme  a,lone. 

AnponiiiTiw  epoTuv  o^vrspai  /javiai.  Gr.  Pindar. — "  The  rage  after  de- 
sires hard  to  be  attained,  inacceaaibie,  unattainable,  is  increased  by  the 
difficulty." 

Apud  crepldam.  Lat. — "At  or  near  the  [shoemaker's]  last."  "An 
apud  crepidam  discussion  on  Painting,"  that  is,  A  discuasion  on  Painting 
by  one  who  is  incompetent  to  speak  on  the  subject.  See  "Ne  sulor  idfra 
er^dam." 

Aqua  fortla.  Lat. — "Strong  water,"  "Aqua  regia,"  "lioynl 
water."  Two  obeminal  preparations  well  known  for  their  solution  of 
metals.  The  latter  is  so  called  because  it  will  dissolve  gold,  which  has 
been  termed  a  royal  metal. 

Aquam  plorat,  oum  lavat,  fiindere.  Lat.  prov.  Plautus. — "He 
bewaila  the  loss  of  the  water,  when  he  washes  himself."  He'll  not  lose 
the  paring  of  his  nails. 

Aquelloe  son  rieos,  que  tieaen  amIgoB.  Span. pvov.- — "Kich  are 
those  who  have  [true]  friends." 

Aquila  uon  oapit  iimacas.  Lat.  prov. — "An  eagle  does  not  trouble 
bimseif  (o  catch  Bies."     A  goss-hawk  beateth  not  a  bunting. 

Aquila  non  mangla  moaclie.  Ifal,  prov, — "An  eagle  does  not  feed 
upon  flies."   A  great  mind  doea  not  stoop  to  low  or  trifling  pursuits. 

AquOam  volare,  delpbinwm  natare  dooe.  Lat.  prov. — "Teach 
an  eagle  to  fly,  oi  a  dolphin  to  swim."  Teach  your  grandame,  your 
granny,  io  suck  eggs,  to  sup  suur  milk. 
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Aranearum  telaa  texere.  Lat. — -"To  weave  spidera'  webs."  Ma- 
taphorically  taken,  to  malntiLia  sophistical  arguments. 

Arbiter  elegantlanim.  Lat, — "The  arbitrator  of  the  elo^anoes,  or 
eleganciea,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies."  The  person  whosejudgment 
decides  on  matters  of  taste  and  form.  N.B.  The  clasaie  term,  ased  bj 
Tacitus,  is  "elegaiiiiae  arbiter." 

Arbors  dejecta  quivis  llgna  colliglt.  Lat. — "When  the  tree  is 
thrown  down,  any  person  may  gather  tlie  wood."  It  ie  in  the  power  of 
the  meanest  to  triumph  over  fiilien  greatness. 

—Arcades  ambo : 


e  pares,  et  respoadere  paratl.     Lat.  ViitQTL. — 
"Both  Aroadians  [natives  of  a.  country  of  ancient  Greece,  of  Aroadia, 
the  Switzerland  of  Gi'eece;  men  who  were  passionately  fond  of  mnsic,  and 


who  cultivated  it  with  success];  and  both  equally  skilled  in  the  opening 
song  and  in  the  response."  The  poet  Speaks  of  two  contending  shep- 
herds. The  quotation  is  applied,  however,  to  disputants  of  another  de- 
Boription,  either  to  intimate  that  they  are  closely  matched,  or  that  they 
ai'e  playing,  as  the  phrase  is,  into  each  other's  hands. 

Arcana  Imperii.  Lat. — "  State  secrets."     The  mysteries  of  govern- 

Aroauum.  Lat. — "A  secret."  The  grand  arcanum,  the  philoso- 
ph.r'.  Mono. 

Arcanum  deniena  deteglt  ebrietaa.  Lat. — -"Mad  drunkenness 
discloses  every  seurot."  All  reserve  is  laid  aside  in  moments  of  iutosi- 
cation, 

Aroanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  ullius  uuqiiani; 
Commissumque  teges,  et  vino  tortus  et  ira. 

Lat,  Horace.™ 
"Never  inquire  into  another  man's  secret:  but  conceal  that  which  is  in- 
trusted to  you,  though  tortured  both  ))y  wine  and  by  passion  to  reveal  it." 

Arcem  e^  oloaoa  faoere,  ex  elepbanto  muaoam.  Lat,  prov. 
Cicero. — "To  make  a  castle,  fort,  stronghold,  out  of  a  oommon  sewer,  or 
<ln  elephant  from  a  fly,"  that  is,  to  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill. 

kpxn  3lftu!v  ^a\iTe^.  Gr.  Hesiod. — "The  beginning  is  the  half  of  the 
■whole."  Of  the  tendency  of  this  ancient  saying,  the  best  illustration  is 
to  be  found  in  our  own  saying,  "  What's  well  begun  is  half  done."  Sea 
"JXmidium  facti,"  &c. 

kpxiyMX""  iroTEit.  Gr. — "Thou  tramplest  upon,  insnltest,  Archilo- 
CHU3,  treatest  Ahohilochus  contomeliously — Thou,  thoughtless  mnrta,l, 
presuraeat  to  trample  upon,  insult,  Archilochos,  treat  Archilochtjs  with 
contumely  [and  thou  wilt  repent  of  it,  wilt  rue  thine  egregious  folly]." 
"Aechilochus  is  a  famous  name  in  the  old  world,  and  must  surely  have 
been  deserving  of  it,  for  good  or  foe  evil  of  uncommon  quality,  there  being 
scarcely  half  adoaen,  amongst  all  the  ancient  classics,  in  whose  works  we 
may  not  iraoe  some  instance  or  record  of  his  universal  invention  or  exqui- 
site skill,  of  his  vigor  of  genius,  or  bitteraess  of  spirit.  Besides  writing  a 
man  and  his  daughter  who  should  have  manied  him,  into  hanging  them- 

selves.he  fouudedacolcmy,  and  then  lampooned  it;  sf*ucko   ' "  "" 

new  metres,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  diversity  of  the  c 
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slenderfragineiitsof  his  poems  still  existing,  was  Grand  master  of  Oljmpio  , 
odes,  Bacchic kjmns,  wariilte,  moral,  and  consolatory  elegies,  birdrand-beast 
febiea,  love-aongs,  and  libelous  epigrams,  througliout  Greece  and  ali  her 
islands.  'Touch  me  who  dare' — Apx'^x'"'  forEii — was  his  motto:  which, 
nevorthelesB,  be  appears  to  haye  said  once  too  often ;  for  it  is  certiunly  not 
^eatlr  improbable  that  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  assasann-ted  hira, 
Calondas  tlie  Grow,  had  previouslj  been  hitched  by  blm  into  the  gripe  of 
some  fierce  iambics,  or  eKposed  to  ndioule  in  some  tale  of  a  fos  aud  a  crow." 

Aichlpelago. — "An  assemblage  of  islands,"  The  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago comprises  the  largest  assemblage  of  islands  on  the  globe. 

Arcum  Intenaio  franglt,  animnm  renUselo.  Lat.  Pnahivs  Syrvs. 
— "Straining  breaks  the  bow,  and  relaxation  the  mind."  Our  proverb 
has  it  tiiat  the  bow,  which  is  always  bent,  must  break.  This  mfixim 
properly  adds  that  the  mind  will  in  time  lose  its  powers,  unless  thej  are 
called  into  due  activity. 

Arcus  nimls  lutenaus  rumpltur.  Lat.  prov.— "A  bow  too  much 
bent,  kept  on  the  stretch,  is  soon  broken."  A  bow  long  bent  at  last  was- 
eth  weak.     See  "Oito  rumpes  a/rcum,  &c." 

Ardentla  verba.  Lat. — "Glowing  words."  Expressions  of  uncom- 
mon force  and  energy.  One  of  our  poets  has  carried  the  idea  stiU  further. 
He  apeaka  of  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum." 

Arena,  Lat. — "  Sand,  grit."  "  The  arena  of  battle,"  that  is,  &6jidd 
of  battle,  or  the  hfttde^M.  The  clear  open  space  in  the'eenter  of  the 
amphitheatre  [a  place  in  ancient  Rome  for  the  sThibilion  of  publio  shows 
of  eombabatits,  wud  beaats,  and  naval  engagements]  was  called  the  arena, 
beeauae  it  was  covered  with  sand,  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators 
[men  who  fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other  places,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Boman  people]  from  slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  blood. 

Argent  comptant.  Fr. — "  Ready  money."  For  immediate  pay- 
ment, for  cash.  N.B,  Instead  of  "argent  comptaait"  we  mav  use  "camp' 
iani"  alone,  just  as  some  persons  speak  of  "the  ready."  We  may  also 
use  "argent  sec"  [literally,  dry  money],  hard  easJi,  in  the  same  sense  as 
"orjjBTii  comptani,    or  "comptani." 

Argent  re^n  le  bra^  rompn. 
you  cannot  repay,  but  must  work  ou 
To  work  for  a  dead  horse,  or  goose. 

Argllla  quldvls  Imftaberla  uda.  Lat.  Horace.^"  Tou  may  mould 
the  youth  into  any  shape  you  please,  at  pleasure,  like  soft  clay."  This 
is  one  of  the  numerous  apophtnegms  which  insist  on  the  advantage  of 
early  impressions. 

Argumentum  a  particular!  ad  untversale.  Lat. — ^"An  argument 
that  attempts  to  show  from  a  single  instance  that  all  otiier  instances  are 
'lar,  alike."     The  practice  of  goneraiizing  from  individual 


Argumentam  ad  absurdum.  Lat. — "An  argument  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  aiij  thing." 

Argumentum  ad  homineia.  Lat.^"An  argument  to  the  man," 
An  argument  which  dorivos  its  strength  from  its  personal  application. 
An  appeal  to  the  practicea,  or  pi'ofossed  principles,  of  one's  adversary. 
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Argumentnm  ad  Ignorantlam.  Lat. — An  argument  founded  on 
the  igooraQoe  of  facts,  or  eircumstanoes,  shown  by  jour  adversary. 

Argumentum  ad  judicium.  Lat.^"An  argument  to  tho  judg- 
ment," An  appeal  made,  according  to  Locke,  to  proofs  drawn  from  any 
of  the  foundatiuns  of  knowledge. 

Argumentiim  ad  verecundiam.  Lat. — "An  argument  to  the 
modesty,"     An  appeal  to  the  decency  of  jour  opponent. 

Argumentum  bacuUnnm.  Lat, — "  The  argument  of  the  staff." 
Ciub  law.     Conviction  per  force,  oonviiition  enforced  by  drubbing. 

Aria  dl  fineatra  oolpo  di  balestra.  Ital.  prov, — "The  air  of  a 
window  is  as  the  stroke  of  a  cross-bow." 

ApidTov  fierpov.  6f.— "A  mean,  a  middle  course,  is  best  in  every 
thing."  This  waa  the  saying  of  Clbobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece,  On  most  occasions  in  common  life  it  ia  most  prudent  to  steer 
a  middle  course. 

Arma  tenenti  omnia  flat,  qol  justa  negat.  Lat.  Lucan. — "He 
who  denies  what  is  just  grants  every  thing  to  those  who  have  arma  in 
their  hands,"  A  successful  combatant  will  not  be  content  with  hia  naked 
right,  but  will  insist  ou  somethiog  mote. 

Armatl  terram  ezercent,  semperque  recentes 

Convectare  juvat  praedas  et  vivere  rapto,  Lat.  ViBCiii.— 
"In  arma  they  ravage  the  earth,  and  it  is  ever  their  delight  to  culieot  the 
recent  spoil,  and  live  on  plunder." 

Armes  TilanclieB,  Fr. — "Hand-weapons,  cold  ateel." 

Arrifere -garde.  Fr, — The  "rear  guard." 

Arrifere-pena^e.  Fr. — "Mental  reservation,  thought  kept  in  reserve, 
kept  to  one's  self." 

Ara  eat  celare  artem.  Lat. — "The  art,  the  perfection  of  art,  is  to 
conceal  art."  In  every  practical  science,  aa  in  painting  or  in  acting,  for 
instance,  the  ^-eat  effort  of  the  artist  is  to  conceal  from  the  spectator  the 
means  by  which  the  effect  is  produced. 

Are  eat  sine  arte,  cujiia  princlpium  eat  mentlii,  medium  labo- 
it  finis  meiidlcare.    Lat.— This  is  a  most  happy  definition  of  tlie 
la  of  alchemy,  or  the  rain  search  after  the  philosopher's  atone: — 
iu  JD  an  art  without  art,  which  has  its  beginning  lu  falsehood,  its  middle 
in  toil,  and  its  end  in  poverty." 

Arte  perire  aua.  Lat.  OviB,— "To  perish,  or  fall,  by  their  own 
machinations,  to  fail  into  the  trap  that  they  had  prepared  for  others." 
"  It  is  gratifying  to  man,  and  it  seems  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  GOD, 
that  the  malignant  authors  of  mischief  should  themselves  be  the  victims 

Arts  d'agr&nent.  Fr, — "Accomplishments  [in  ladies'  schoola]." 
Asinum  tondes.  Lat,  prov,- — "Xou  are  shearing  an  aaa."  "Here's 
a  gi'eat  cry,  and  but  little  wool,"  as  the  fellow  said  when  he  was  shear- 
ing h 
J 

the  fairest  in  the  whole  ■ 

Asperae  facetiae,  ubl  nimia  es:  v 
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moriam  rellnqunat.  Lat.  Ticirirs.— "A  bitter  jest,  when  the  satire 
cornea  too  near  the  truth,  leavea  a  sharp  ating  behind  it."  This  experi- 
ment is  alwajB  dangerous;  but  partioiilarly  when  the  shaft  is  leveled 
ag^ust  high  authoriues. 

AsperiUB  nibil  est  hnmili  cum  siu-git  In  altum.  Lat.  Clatjeian. 
— " Nothingismore  harsh  than  alowman,  when  raised  toacertain  height.'' 
Aapettare,  e  lion  venire, 

Stare  in  letto,  e  non  dormire, 
Servire,  e  non  gradire, 
Son  tre  coae  da  far  morire.     Ital.  prov. — 
"To  eipect  oue  who  does  not  come,  to  lie  in  bed  and  not  to  sleep,  to 
serve  and  not  to  be  advanced,  are  three  things  enough  to  kill  a  man." 

Aseal  ben  balla  a  ohi  Fortuna  suona.  Ital.  prov. — "He  danoes 
well,  to  whom  Fortune  pipes." 

Aaaez  y  a,  si  trop  n' y  a.  Old  Fr.  prov. — "There  is  enough,  it 
there  be  not  too  much."  Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing. 
Enough  is  aa  good  as  a  feast. 

Aaaidna  atilla  saxum  exoavat.  Lat.  prov. — "  A  eoutinunl  drop- 
ping  of  water  hollows  out  a  atone."     Compai'e  Oni); — 

Quid  magis  est  durum  3aso7     Quid  niollius  undft? 
Dura  tamen  molE  saxa  cavantur  aqua. 
That  is,  "What  is  harder  than  stone?  what  softer  than  water?  and  yet 
hard  stones,  stones  hard  though  they  are,  are,  io  process  of  time,  made 
hollow  by  the  falling  of  water  on  them." 

Aasidao  labuntur  tempora  motu 

Non  aecuB  ac  aumen,.     Neque  enlm  oonsistere  flumen, 
Wee  levis  hora  potest ;  sed  lit  wnda  Impellitur  unda, 
Urgeturque  prior  venlenti,  urgetque  priorem, 
Tempora  sic  fuglunt  pariter,  pariterque  aequuntur; 
Et  nova  aunt  semper.     ITam  quod  fult  ante,  rellotum  eat ; 
Fltque  quod  hand  fuerat :  momentaque  cuncta  novantur. 
Lat.  OviB.— 
"With  constant  motion  as  the  moments  glide, 
Behold  in  running  life  the  rolling  tide! 
For  none  can  stem  by  art,  or  stop  by  power. 
The  flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleeting  hour; 
But  wave  by  wave  puwued  arrives  od  shore. 
And  each  impelled  behind  impels  before: 
So  time  on  time  revolving  we  desorj. 
So  minutes  follow,  and  so  minutes  fly." 
Assignat.  Fr.— The  paper  money  of  Finance  after  the  Revolution 
of  the  last  century.    "  Is  there  a  debt  which  presses  them,  issue  assignals." 

Asaistance  obligee.  Fr. — "Legal  relief,"  to  the  poor. 

Assiato  divinis.  Lat.  Horace. — "I  stop  [in  the  course  of  mj  morn- 
ing walk]  to  observe  the  fortune-tellers  in  the  pursuit  of  their  craft,  or, 
I  stop  to  consult  the  itinerant  diviners  [who  kept  a  kind  of  shop  for 
the  sale  of  oracles]."  The  Soman  Cathoiies  make  use  of  an  expression 
somewhat  similar  to  the  "assisto  divmis"  of  Horace-  they  say  that  they 
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"assMi  at  mass,"  tJiat  is,  they  "standby  and  look  on  at  mass,"  when 
they  attend  the  service  of  the  Boinish  Church  Ckekch,  from  whom 
iDetter  things  might  have  been  espeoted,  most  ahsurdly  toausliited  the 
expression,  "I  go  to  Church  and  pray:"  thus  raising  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  which  there  was  nothing  correapundent  in  the  reli^ous 
services  of  Borne. 

AHSumpslt.  Lat.  Law  term. — "He  assumed,  he  tonk  upon  him  to 
pay."     An  action  on  a  verbal  promise. 

Astra  reg:uiit  liomines,  »ed  regit  astra  Deua.  Lat. — "  The  stars 
govern  men,  hut  GOD  governs  the  stars."  This  forma  a  proper  answer 
to  the  self-duhhed  professors  of  judicial  astrology. 

A-Svpia.  Gr. — "  DejectioD,  sadness,  despondency,  melancholy,  the  ex- 
hanstion  of  all  energy  [in^working,  meiiiai  activity] ,  of  all  vitality  of  the  soul ; 
*the  oshaustion  of  the  heart."  "  This  feeling  is  melancholy,  deapondency, 
or,  ID  the  much  more  powerful  espreaaion  of  the  Greek,  it  is  a^v/ua." 

Attaoli^.  Fr. — "One  of  the  higher  class  of  subordinates  of  an  em- 
bassy, or  representative  mission."     The  plural  is  attaclUs. 

An  contraire.  Pr, — "On  the  contrary,  on  the  other  hand," 

Au  couraiit.  Fr. — "Aware  of,  acqu Muted  with,  familiar  with." 
"It  ia  his  office  to  keep  the  King  aa  couraTti  of  aU  that  appears  in 
modern  literature." 

Au  dfiaeapoir.  Fr. — "Driven  to  despair,  in  a  state  of  despondency." 

Au  fait.  Fr.-^"Up  to  the  mark."  "On  these  pointa  he  is  quite  au 
fait."     "He  is  aufait  in  the  whole  matter." 

Ati  fond.  Fr. — "To  the  bottom."  "I  know  the  man  aufond."  I 
thoroughly  understand  his  eharaoter. 

Au  jour  la  joum^e.   Fr.— "  From  hand  to  month." 

Au  pied  de  la  lettre,  Fr, — "Literally," 

All  pis  aller,  I'r.— "At  the  worst."     Lot  the  worst  come  lo  the 

Au  plus  debile  la  cliandelle  a  la  main.  IV.  prov.— "He  that  ia 
worst  may  still  hold  the  caudle." 

Aa  i-egiiard  endorml  rteii  ne  oheut  en  la  gueule.  Old  Fr.  prov. 
— "Wheii  the  fox  is  asleep,  nothing  falls  into  his  mouth." 

An  aSrieux.  Fr, — "Seriously,  in  a  serious  manner," 

Au  naturel,  Fr. — "In  its,  or  their,  natural  state," 

Au  reate.  Fr, — "In  addition  to  this,  besides,  moreover," 

An  revoir,  Fr. — "  Good-bye,  farewell." 

Au  royaume  dea  avengles  lea  faorgnea  aont  rois.  Fr.  prov. — 
"In  blindmen's  land  those  who  are  btessed  with  one  eye  are  kioes." 
N.B,  This  French  proverb  is  very  often  quoted  incorrectly,  thus,  JJans 
le  pa/ye,  &c.,  instead  of  aa  above. 

Auch  'n'eiber  -wuBaten  zu  sohwelgen.  German. — "Even  the 
women  knew  how  to  be  silent,  ^o  keep  theii-  tongues  to  themselves," 
"There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  any  Tyrolian  being  induced  to  turn 
traitor  for  a  bribe;  and,  says  Bartholdt,  'Auch  loeiher,  &c."' 

Auctor  pretloaa  faoit,    Lai  Ovid. — "The  giver  makes  the  gift 

Auciine  institiitioi!  humaine  ne  peut  aubsister,  al  elle  u'eat 
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baa§e  am  «ii  sentiment,  une  vertu.  Pr. — "  No  human  institution  ean 

Audacee  fortuna  juvat,  timldosque  lepellit.  Lat. — "Fortona 
favore,  or  assists,  the  bold,  bat  abandons,  repels,  the  timid,  the  coward.'" 
Intrepidity  will  often  succeed  under  circumstances  in  which  timidity  may 
produce  a  fwlure, 

Andax  omnia  perpetl 

Oena  humaiia  rult  per  vetltum  et  nefaa.  liat  Horace. — 

"Daring  to  everj  extent  of  guilt,  the  human  race  rush  otiwaid  in  their  mad 
career,  setting  at  defisince  all  laws  both  human  and  divine."  This  often 
forms  a  motto  to  some  discourse  or  invective  against  the  wickeiiness  of 
the  age. 

Aude  allqutd  brevibns  Gyaria  et  caroere  digniim 
SI  vis  esse  allquis.     Frobltas  laudatur  et  alget. 

Lat.  Juvenal,— 
"Dare  to  do  something  worthy  of  transportation  and  imprisonment,  if 
you  mean  to  be  of  consequence.  Honesty  is  praised,  but  starves."  This 
IS  applied  to  the  success  of  intrepid  villainj,  whilst  virtue  finds  only  a 
cold  approbation. 

"  Dare  nobly,  man  I  if  greatness  be  thy  aim, 
And  practice  what  may  chains  and  exile  claim: 
On  Guilt's  broad  base  thy  towering  fortunes  r^e, 
For  Virtue  starves  on  universal  praise ! 
\WMle  crimes,  in  acorn  of  liiggardfoie,  afford 
The  ivory  couches,  and  the  cOron  board. 
The  gobkt,  AigA-emboaaed,  the  antique  plate. 
The  lordly  mansion,  and  ike  fair  estate.]" 
The  plain  sober  prose  of  these  four  lines  is,  "It  is  to  their  crimes  that 
these  great  men  [I]  are  indebted  for  their  gardens,  their  palaces,  their  tables, 
their  floe  old  pJate,  &c."^A  sentenoe  pecuiiBrly  pregnant  with  meaning 
at  the  present  lime  [1857].    A  pamphlet  was  published  some  time  ago 
with  the  title,  "  Whom  ahdU  we  hang?"     A  very  appTOpriate  one  raignt 
now  be  written  with  a  slight  change  in  the  title,  "  Whom  shall  we  trustt" 
Audendo  magnue  tegltur  tlmor.   Lat.  Litcan, — "Fear  is  often 
concealed  by  ashow  of  daEiog,"  Thecoward blusters  todisguisehisterrors. 
Audentes   fortuna  juvat.    Lat.  Yirgil. — "Fortune   assists   the 
bold."     Inttepidity  will  generally  insure  success. 

Audi  alteiam  partem.  Lat. — "Hear  tlie  other  party,  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  hear  what  tie  other  disputant  has  to  say  for 
himself."  Listen  towhatissaid  on  both  sides,  and  then  judge  impartially. 
Atidlta  qtierela.  Law  phrase. — "The  complaint  being  heard." 
A  writ,  which  lies  where  a  person  has  any  thing  to  plead,  without  having 
a  day  in  court  to  n)ake  his  plea. 

Audltoiia.  Lat. — "Schools,  professors' I eotnre-rooms,  auditories,  or 
assemblies  of  tliose  that  hear."  K.B.  "Auditormm"  is  the  singjilar  it 
"  Auditoria." 

Aatezte,  tmcldare,  rapere,  falsia  nomlnlbtis  impeiium ;  atqne 
ubt  aolitudineni  facinnt,  pacsm  appellant.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "To 
ravage,  to  murder,  and  to  pluudei-  is  speciously  oBlled  reigning,  bearing 
kingly  or   imperial  away:   and  when   monai-ehs   through   their   blood- 
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thiraty  lommanders  deablatB,  lay  wasto,  a  country,  they  dignify  their 
atrocity  by  calling  it  Making  Peace."  See  "A  cuspide  corona." 
"Thei'e  are  orimea,  says  tlie  Dwkb  De  la  Kochefoucault,  "which  he- 
come  innocent,  and  eren  glorious,  through  their  splendor,  number,  and 
exoese:  henoe  it  is  tliat  public  theft  is  c«ll«d  address;  and  to  seize  un- 
justly uii  proTincea  is  to  make  conquests." 

Aufgeaohoben  iat  nloht  aufgehoben.  Gler.  ppor.—"  Delayed, 
deferred,  put  off  [for  a  time],  is  not  lost^  rejected,  denied."  Putting  one 
off  docs  not  necessarily  imply  refusal. 

Augusta  Triuobantum.  Lat. — The  designation  of  "London"  by 
the  ancient  Romans. 

Aujourd'inil  roi,  demain  rlen.  Fr.  prnv. — Literally,  "To-day  a 
king,  to-morrow  nothing."      To-day  me,  to-morrow  thcc. 

Aula  regla,  Lat. — "The  Court;  the  Monarch's  court;  Court  of 
the  Sovereign." 

Aula  regis.  Lat. — "The  king's  court."  A  court  which  in  former 
times  accompanied  the  king,  wherever  he  ti'aveled.  This  was  tlie  origi- 
nal of  the  present  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Aum&nlsi-  du  rol.  Fr. — The  "king's  almocer  [distributor  of  his 
charities,  charitable  gifts]." 

Aunqae  seas  prudeute  y  triejo, 

No  desdefles  el  coasejo.  Span,  prov, — 

"Old  or  young,  wise  or  foolish,  it  matters  not;  disdain  flot  [to  takoj 
advice," 

Auiique  viataya  A  la  mona  de  aeda,  mona  ae  queday.  Span, 
prov.— 

"An  ape  is  an  ape,  a  varlet's  a  varlet, 
Though  clothed  in  silk  or  clotlicd  in  scarlet." 

Aurea  medlocritaa.  Lat.  Horace. — "The  golden,  mean."  The 
happy  intermediate  slate  between  pomp  and  poverty.  See  "  Apicrov  /is- 
Tpoii."  "Give  me,"  says  Aqttr,  "neither  poverty,  nor  riches;"  Provekbs 
sxx.  8.  Compare  also  Hisioi);  Koipof  eiri  iriurii'  apimo;:  "Moderation 
is,  under  all  circumstanees,  the  best  thing  imaginable." 

"  Aaoa's  prayer,"  aaya  Colton,  "wiil  ever  be  the  prayer  of  the  wise. 
Our  incomes  should  be  like  our  shoes;  if  too  small,  they  will  gall  and 
pinch  us,  but,  if  too  large,  they  will  cause  os  to  stumble  and  to  trip. 
But  wealth,  after  all,  is  a  relative  thing;  since  he  that  has  little,  and 
wants  leas,  is  richer  IJian  he  that  has  much,  but  wants  more.  True  con- 
tentment depends  not  upon  what  we  have,  but  upon  what  we  would  have; 
atubwaalai'ge  enough  for  Diogenes  [the  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher]," 
"but  a  world  was  too  little  for  Alexander  [the  Great]." 

Auieam  quia  quia  medlocritatem 
Dlligit,  tutus  caret  obaoleti 
Sordlbus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 

Sobriua  aula.     Lat.  Horace. — - 
"Whoever  makes  ehoioe  of  the  golden  mean,  safe  from  all  the  ills  of 
poverty,  is  not  compelled  to  dwell  amid  the  wretchedness  of  some  mise- 
rable abode:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  moderate  in  his  desires,  he  needa 
not  the  splendid  palace,  the  object  of  envy." 
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"  The  man,  within  the  golden  mean 
Who  can  his  Vfflldcat  wish  restrain. 
Securely  views  the  mined  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell, 
And,  in  himself  serenely  great. 
Declines  an  envied  room  of  state." 

Anreo  Iiamo  pJscarl.  Lat.  prov. — "To  flah,  angle,  with  a  golden 
hook."    With  money  one  may  do  almost  every  thing. 

Anreola.  Lat. — "  A  halo  [circle]  of  glory,  rays  of  glory."  "  Around 
thine  ample  brow,  oft  as  thy  sweet  countenance  rises  upon  the  dai'kneas 
I  fnnoy  a  iiara  fa  hat  with  a  large  high  crown,  turban,  diadem,  crown] 
of  light  or  a  gleaming  aurfola  in  token  of  thy  premature  intelleotual 
graiidevT  [greatness,  gOTgeousness] ."     Db  Quincbt. 

Aureole.  Pr. — The  same  meaning  as  "Aureola." 

Auri  sacra  fames.  LatViRoiL. — "Theaooursed  thirst  for,  or  after, 
gold."     See  "  Qu-id  iwn  mort/dia,  &e." 

Auribtis  tenemno  lupum.  Lat. — "  We  hold  a  wolf  bj  the  ears." 
"  It  is  something  beyond  the  ordinary  necessity  imposed  on  conquest  which 
now  impels  na  onward.  Aaribus  ienenms  hipum.  We  have  got  a  powerful 
and  ferocious  beast  in  our  clutches;  which  we  have  vwnly  tried  to  tame, 
and  which  we  oan  neither  oonvenienllj  hold  nor  safely  let  go."  If  we  quit 
oar  hold,  he  will  destroy  us,  yet  we  shall  not  be  able  long  to  retain  him. 

Aniora  arnica  mnsarum.  Lat.  prov. — "The  morning,  early  morn- 
ing, is  friendly  to,  favorable  to,  study,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  of 
learning." 

Aurora  Borealle.  Lat. — "The  Northern  lights."  So  called  from 
being  peculiar  to  the  more  northern  latitudes.  The  appearances  of  the  Jlw- 
rora,  come  under  four  different  descriptions,  lat,  A  horizontal  light,  like 
the  break  of  day.  2dly,  Fine,  slender,  luminous  beams  of  dense  light. 
3dlv,  Mashes  pointing  upward,  or  in  the  same  direction  with  the  beams, 
which  they  always  suceeed.     4thly,  Arches,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  rain- 

"The  north  pole  i9  the  holy  monnt^n  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  fabu- 
lous Mem.  of  the  Hindoos,  the  K^  of  the  Arabian  mythologista,  and 
perhaps  the  real  prototyp^vof  the  Grecian  Olympus." 

Autum  e  atereore.  Lat. — "Gold  fram  dung."  Taluable  know- 
ledge extracted  from  literary  rubbish. 

Anmm.  omnes,  victa  pietate,  oolnnt.  Lat.  Phopbbtius. — "All 
men  now  worship  gold,  all  other  reverence  being  done  away."    So  venal  is 
the  age  beonrae,  that  nothing  is  respected  hat  wealth  and  its  possessors. 
Aurum  per  medlos  ire  satellltQB, 

Et  perrnmpere  amat  sasa  potentlua 
Ictu  fulmiiieo.  Lat.  IIoihoe. — 

"  Gold  loves  to  make  its  way  through  the  midst  of  guards  and  attendants, 
and,  more  powerful  than  thunder,  it  forces  a  paaaage  through  the  strongest 
barriers,  through  the  hardest  rooks,  through  atone  walls." 
"  Stronger  than  thunder's  wingfid  force 
All-powerfti!  gold  oan  speed  its  course. 
Through  watchful  guards  its  passage  make. 
And  loves  through  solid  walls  to  break." 
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AuTum  potablle.  Lat. — "Liquid  ordrinkable  gold."  Somequacks 
In  ancient  times  pretended  that  they  could  form  6y  a  solution  of  this 
metal  apanacea,  oc  mediome  which  would  cure  all  disenses.  The  phrase 
is  now  applied  to  draughts  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  aie  generally  pre- 
Bcrihed  hy  orthodox  mmistera  for  the  cure  of  political  heresies. 

Auro  pulsa  £dea,  auro  venalla  jura, 

Anrum  lez  Beqaitnr,  mos  Bine  leg;e  pndor. 

Lat.  Propkrtius. — 
"  By  gold  all  good  faith  has  heen  hanishecl ;  by  gold  our  rights  are  abused ; 
the  law  itself  follows  gold,  and  soon  will  there  De  an  end  of  every  modest 
reatraiot."  The  spirit  of  venality  appears  to  have  loosened  ail  the  honds 
of  society. 

Anspicium  melioria  aevl.  Lat. — ."A  pledge  of  hett«r  times." 

AusBltet  meurt  veau  comme  vache,  Fr,  prov, — "A  calf  dies  as 
soon  aa  a  cow."  As  soon  goes  the  young  lamb's  skin  to  the  mai'ket  as 
the  old  ewe's. 

AttBum  eum,  quae  nemo  anderet  bonus :  perfeclsse  quae  a 
nullo  nisi  fortisBlmo  perflcl  possent.  Lat.  Litt.— It  was  said  of 
OiNNi,  the  famous  leader  of  the  popular  party  during  the  absence  of 
Sulla,  the  Roman  dictator  [ore  exiraordinart/  magisi/tate  of  ancient 
Home]  in  Uie  East,  "tiiat  he  attempted  those  things  which  no  good  man 
durst  nave  ventured  on,  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  hut  a  valiant 
and  great  man  could  have  succeeded,"  The  same  remark  has  heen  made 
in  rderence  to  the  great  Napoleon. 

Aut  amat,  atit  adit  mullei' ;  nil  eat  tertlum.  Lat.  PcsLins 
Strcs. — "A  woman  either  loves  or  hates;  there  is  no  intermediate  course 
with  her,  no  medium."     Her  passions  are  ever  iu  extremes. 

Aut  Caeear,  ant  nullus.  Lat. — "He  will  be  a  Cabsar,  or  a  no- 
body, either  cook  of  the  walk,  or  nothine,  or  a  mere  cipher. |'  N.B.  "Aut 
Caesar,  aut  nulliis"  may  also  he  translated,  "I  will  attain  the  highest 
station,  or  position,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

Ant  dlece,  ant  dlsoede ;  manet  eors  tertia,  caedi.  Lat. — 
"Either  learn,  or  depart;  _a  third  course  is  open  to  you,  and  that  is, 
submit  to  be  flogged."  T&e  motto  of  the  school-room  of  Winchester 
College. 

Ant  Etasmi  aut  IMaboli.  Lat. — [The  work]  "either  of  Erasmdb 
or  of  !he  Devil."  "Never,  indeed,  could  the  old  formula  [form,  rult, 
maxim]  of  conviction,  'Aut  Erasmi  aut  DiaboU'  he  better  applied;  the 
book  is  indubitably  the  production  of  that  lady  or  tlie  Demi." 

Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit.  Lat.  Horace. — "The  man 
is  eitiier  mad,  or  he  is  making  verseB."  The  man  has  either  lost  hia 
reason,  or  he  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Nature  deigned  him  for  a 
Poet;  and  he  is  now,  in  consequence,  trying  his  hand  at  making  verses. 

Ant  navls,  aut  galeruB,  Lat.  prov. — "Either  a  ship  or  a  fur  cap, 
hat,  beaver."  Something,  if  you  could  but  tell  what.  'Tis  either  a  hai'e 
or  a  bralte-bush. 

Aut  nunquam  tenteB  ant  perflce  \bettei;  perficlas],  Lat. — 
"Either  never  attempt  any  thin |,  or  accomplish  it,  bring  it  to  bear,  deter- 
mine to  bring  it  to  a  succeasful  issue." 
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,  '"Either  virtue  ia  nn  empty  name,  or  honor  and  recompecae  are  due  to 
ihe  man  who  nohly  enterprises." 

"If  virtue's  aught  heyond  an  empty  name, 
Kewavds  the  daring  may  with  justice  claim." 

Autant  de  tStes  autant  d'opinlona.  Fr.  prov. — "So  many  men 
80  many  minds." 

Autant  en  emporte  le  vent.  Fr. — "  So  much  does  the  wind  carry 
away."    This  ia  all  idle  talk. 

Autoliloeraphia  Ilteraria.  Lat. — "The  literary  account  of  one's 
own  life,  literary  self-life  writing." 

Auto-da-tt.  Spanish. — "An  net  of  faith,"  in  other  words,  hmning 
at  the  *(oW.  The  name  given  in  Spain  aod  Portugal  to  the  hnrning  of 
Jews  and  heretics  for  the  love  of  GOD!  "If  Cromwell  had  not  braved 
death  for  Mr.  Hallam  and  aU  the  rest  of  us,  Mr.  Hallam's  reason  aJid 
philosophy  might  be  skulking  under  a  oaaaook,  or  flaming  in  an  atiio-dor 
f£."  S.B.  An  "atUo-da-fS  was  a  judicial  act  of  the  Inquisition,  or 
Ihe  judgment  it  gave  in  order  to  condemn  those  whom  it  thought  worthy 
of  punishment  mr  having  infringed  relJgiouB  laws.  And  also,  "the 
execution  of  suob  judgments,  or  sentences,  and  particularly  of  those 
which  condemned  its  victims  to  the  flames." 

Automaton.  From  a  Greek  word,  signifying  sdf-moved,  self-m^peUed, 
Any  piece  of  art  that  seems  to  move  of  itaelf,  as  a  clock,  jach,  &e. 

kvrovoiua.  Gr. — "Self-government,  the  oonditioa  or  privilege  of 
being  governed  by  one's  own  laws." 

AtitrefolB  acquit,  Fr. — "Formerly  acquitted,"  A  plea,  by  which 
the  oulprit  states  that  be  baa  been  tried  for  the  same  offense,  and  found 
■not  gmlty. 

Auzilia  hamllia  firma  consensus  facit.  Lat.  Labbbius.-^ 
"Union  gives  firmness  and  solidity  to  the  humblest  aids."  When  small 
titates  coalesce  with  unanimity,  they  are  strong  in  their  means.  Themost 
powerful  coalitions  will,  on  the  contrary,  moulder  away  from  disunion. 

Avalanche.  Fr. — The  large  and  increasing  bali  of  snow,  which  fre- 
quently rolls  destruction  down  the  sides  of  the  Alps   and  other  high 


. — A  "harbinger,  forerunner."  Avant^eour' 
rihre  has  the  same  meaning. 

Avant-garde.  Fr. — The  "van-guaid." 

Avant-propos.  Fr. — The  "preface,  or  introduction,  to  a  book." 

Avaritia  senilis  quid  albi  velit,  non.intelligo;  potest  enlm 
quldquam  esae  absurdiua  quam  quo  minus  vltae  restat,  eo  plus 
vlaticl  quaerere  ?  Lat.  Cicero.— "What  the  avarice  of  old  men  means 
I  certainly  cannot  comprehend;  for  can  any  thing,  indeed,  be  more 
absurd  than  to  be  adding  more  and  more  to  one's  hoard,  according  as 
one's  days  are  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  closet" 

AvaruH,  nlal  cum  morltnr,  nil  recta  fecit.  Lat.  prov. — "The 
miser  does  nothing  right,  eseapt  when  he  dies,  gives  up  the  ghost." 

Aveo  de  bon  sens,  le  reste  vlent.  Fr.  prov. — "With  good  sense 
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Other  things  cnme  aa  matters  of  courBs,"  Good  sense  will  generally  lead 
to  a  succeasful  result. 

Avec  de  la  vertu,  de  !a  capacity,  et  une  bonne  conduite,  on 
peut  €tre  lusuppartable ;  lea  manl^rea,  que  I'on  neglige  comme  de 
petitea  clioaes,  sont  souvent  ce  qui  fait  que  lea  hommea  dficldent 
de  vous  en  bien  ou  en  mal.  Fr. — "With  virtue,  eapaoitj,  and  good 
conduct,  a  man  may  yet  be  insupportahle ;  the  mannera,  which  one 
neglects  aa  trifles,  are  often  preeisely  that  hy  which  men  decide  on  you 
favorably  or  the  reverse;  certain  modes  of  behavior,  which  are  often 
neglected  as  beneath  notice,  are  frequently  what  make  the  world  judge 
well  or  ill  of  you." 

Avec  nanMssemeat.  Fr. — "With security."  "The  sum  is  guaran- 
teed avec  naniissemmt." 

Aventntler.  Fr. — An  "adveaturer,"  one  who  has  every  thing  to 
win,  and  nothing  to  lose. 

Aver  la  pera  mondo.  X^.J.  prov. — "To  have  one's  pear  ready 
pared."     To  be  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  hia  mouth. 

Avere  su  la  pniita  della  lingua.  Ital.—"  To  have  a  thing  at  one's 
tongue's  end,  or  at  the  tip  of  one's  tongue." 

AvettlBseineiit.  Fi-. — An  "admonition,  caution,  warniag." 

Avidos  vicinum  funus  ut  aegros 

Bxanimat,  mortlBque  metu  eibi  parcere  cogit  | 
Sic  teneros  animos  allena  opprobria  aaepe 
Abatertent  vitlia.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"As  tie  funeral  of  a  neighbor,  the  death  of  an  acquaintance,  terrifies, 
almost  fi'ightene  to  death,  the  sick  when  eager  after  food,  for  food,  and 
compels  them,  through  fear  of  death,  of  the  grim  foe,  to  observe  temper- 
ance and  caution,  to  spare  themselves,  to  curb  their  unruly  appetites, 
and  have  a  care  for  their  health;  in  like  manner  do  the  miseries,  which 
other  men  bring  upon  themselves  by  debauchery,  often  beget,  in  tender 
minds,  a  horror  of  vice." 

"For,  as  when  neighboring  funerals  affright 
The  patient,  who  indulged  hia  appetite, 
And  bid  him  spare  himself,  we  often  find 
Another's  shame  alarms  a  tender  mind." 

Aviendo pregonado  vino,  venden  vlnagre.  Span.  prov. — "After 
having  oried  up,  vaunted,  boasted  of,  their  wine,  they  seU  us  vinegar." 
This  proverb  is  strongly  applicable  to  those  who,  having  pro-excited 
attention,  are  tie  more  ridiculous  from  their  falling  off  in  performance. 

Avito  viret  honore.  Lat. — "  He  flourishes  with  hereditary  honors, 
with  honors  transmitted  ftom  his  ancestors." 

Aviae  la  fin.  Fr. — "Consider  the  end." 

Avooat.  Fr. — "A  barrister."  N.B,  "Avocaf  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  "avon4,"  a  very  different  word,  meaning  an  aUomty. 

Avoir  de  la  peine  i  joindre  lea  dena  bouts  de  I'an.  Pr. — "To 
have  some  difficulty  in  making  the  two  ends  of  the  year  to  meet." 

Avoir  I' aller  pour  le  venir.  Fr.  prov. — "To  have  one's  going  for 
one's  coming,"  have  one's  journey  in  vain.  To  have  nothing  but  one's 
labor  for  one's  pains. 
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Avoir  !e  cceur  haul  et  la  fortune  basse.  Ft. — "To  have  more 
spirit  than  fortune." 

Afm  ^  ainMi  Tov  Bpa/iaTc^.  Gr.  prov. — "The  dog  is  worth  his  food, 
Tiotaala."     'Tis  an  ill  dog  that  deserves  not  a  crust. 

A^omata.  Gr. — "Admitted  propositions,  established  principlea 
[i«  logic],  axioras;  general  rules,  or  masima." 

Ayah,  A  ladj's  maid  in  India.  The  Ajah  has  no  innate  taste  for 
dressing,  hut  can  usuall;  plait  hair  well,  and  contrives  to  fasten  a  hook, 
and  to  Btiok  in  a  pin  so  that  it  shall  soon  come  out  again.  She  is  often 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  khedmutears  [domestics,  whose  business  in  a  full 
establishment  is  solely  to  lay  tfie  table,  bring  up  the  dinner,  and  wait 
during  (he  mealj,  and  then  the  double  wages  make  the  service  valuable 
to  the  worthy  couple.  Frequently  ehe  ia  an  Indo-Portuguese  woman, 
and,  though  a  saa  and  ugly  drab,  is  in  moat  respecta  superior  to  the 
Mussulman  woman. 

Ayn  wera  macket  Hera.  Frifiian' 'prov. — A  prorerb  of  great 
antiquity,  which  may  be  rendered,  "Own  land  mates  grand,"  betoken- 
ing that  family  honor  is  represented  by  being  lords  of  the  soil. 

Az  dy  bergen  kealje,  dao  flonaet  it  ■wetter.  Frisian  prov. — 
"When  the  mountains  bring  forth,  the  waters  dance,"  that  is,  One  great 
event  is  followed  by  another, 

Az  lok  -wist  dat  mya  bimbd  it  wlet,  dan  offers  iok  it  oon't 
Qoer  op.  Frisian  prov.—"  If  I  knew  that  my  sliirt  knew  it,  I  would  offer 
it  to  the  fire,"  that  is,  If  mj  secret  were  known  even  to  my  own  shirt,  I 
would  bum  it. 


Baba  Logue.  Hindoataree.— XiieraZJi/,  The  "children  people." 
It  is  the  name  by  which  the  offapring  of  Europeans  of  the  higher  classes 
are  called  by  the  domestica. 

Baboo. — "  Maater,  Sir."  AHindootitleof  respect  paid  to  gentlemen. 
Merchants,  head  clerka,  &e.,  in  Bengal,  are  invariably  called  BoJooa. 

Bacohantes.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — Pi-ieateasea  of  BACcaus  [the 
heathen  god  of  wine],  who,  by  wine  and  other  exciting  causes,  worked 
Uiemaelvea  up  to  foenzy  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchos;  used  also  in  French 
for  termaga/nts,  Jroieard  momen. 

BadaTtd.  Fr. — "  Cockney."     The  bada^ids  of  Paris. 

Eadauderle.  Fr. — "  Silliness,  doltiahuess,  boobyism,  a  foolish  admi- 
ration of  any  thing  and  every  thing." 

Badinage.  Fr. — "Jooularity,  mirth,  gayety,  merriment,  pleasantry." 

Bagatelle.  Fr. — "Vive  la  bagatelle!"  that  ia,  "Long  live  trifling, 
or  triflesi"  "There  is  a  pleasure  arising  from  the  perusal  of  the  Tcry 
bagatelles  [literary  trifles,  light  corapositiona]  of  men  renowned  for  their 
knowledge  and  geniua," 

Bagne.  Fr. — A  place  where  galley-slaves  or  convicts  are  kept  in 
chains,  where  galley-slaves  or  convicta  ai'e  shut  up  after  labor. 

Bahadoor. — ■"  A  great  person,  a  pompous  fellow." 
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Beio  /lev,  aXIa  jioSa.  Gr. — "Short  [poems]  in  troth,  hut  [all  of  them] 
roses;"  eompositioHS  of  the  moat  esq^uiaite  oharaoter,  of  the  yerj  highest 
grade  of  excellsDoo, 

Bal  abonn6.  Fr.^A  "subscription  ball." 

Bal  champStre.  I'r. — A  "counti'y  ball." 

Ballverne.  Fr. — "Stuff,  humbug,  nonaeuse  of  any  kind." 

Ban,  SlaTOnic. — "The  Ban  of  Croatia  is  the  third  person  of  the 
realm  of  Hungaiy:"  that  is  to  say,  The  Yiceroy,  or  Loi'd-Limienant  of,  &c. 
N.B.  Pan,  or  Ban,  in  the  Slavonic  dinleot,  means  lAyrd.  The  mier  of 
Croatia,  in  the  daja  of  Cobstantinb  Pobphthoqenitus,  ■waa  atyled  Pan. 

Bande  uolre.  Fr. — "The  beava-.-esprUa  of  royaliam  now  bettwfc 
themaelvea  to  defending  oathedrala,  dmyans,  mined  towers,  and  feudal 
castles  against  the  borne  noire:"  that  is  to  say.  The  wHa,  men  of  wit, 
geniuses,  men.  of  guiek  parts  and  ready  ai  repartee  [reply],  of  royaliam 

against  [those,  whom  they  had  the  pariievlarl)/ good  iastet  to 

designate]  the  blac/c  ffaTiff,  black  set  of  fellows,  Qiebadlot  [an  aasoeiation, 
of  speculators,  who  bought  large  estates  to  sell  tliem  in  lots,  built  villages 
with  the  materials  of  deserted  mansions,  and  planted  potatoes  for  human 
beings  in  the  anoiont  domain  of  hares  and  fosesj.  N.B.  "Donjon" 
nieans  the  principal  tower  of  a  castle,  wbioh.  was  usually  raised  on  a 
natural  or  actiflcial  mound,  and  situated  in  ttie  innermoat  court.  Ita 
lower  part  was  commonly  used  as  a  prison.  It  was  sometimes  called  the 
donjorirkeep,  or  tower. 

Bandlto,  Ital. — An  "  outlaw,  outlawed  criminal,  oriminal  who  ban- 
ishes himself  from  society  at  large."   The  plural  is  batiditi,  with  only  One  i. 

Barba  bagnata  mezza  rasa.  Ital.  prov. — "A  washed  heard  is 
half  shaved."  Well  begun  is  half  done.  See  Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi's 
"  Observations  on  Shavinff." 

Barbara,  celarent,  darii,  ferlo,  barallpton.  Lat. — This  line, 
which  should  elose  with  the  words  qaeprioris,  instead  of  baralipton,  is  a, 
hexameter,  consisting  of  worda  whose  vowels  indicate  the  moods  in  the 
First  Figure  of  Logicians,  Words  full  of  sound,  but  quite  devoid  of 
sense.     Applied  to  bombast. 

Barbare  loqnl.  Lat. — "To  speak  barbarously."  "He  insists  on 
the  distinction  between  barbare  loqui  and  incondite  logue:"  that  is  to  say, 
between  speaking  barbawusltj  and  speaking  confusedly,  or  in  a  disorder^, 
iiomeihodical  manner.  N.B.  A  man  who  writes  in  a  piebald,  hybrid 
Unongrel]  diotion,  or  style,  made  up  of  German,  French,  and  Latin,  for 
instance,  may  be  said  to  write  barbare,  while  he  who  writes  without 
composition  or  digestion,  without  due  regard  to  oompoaition  or  digestion 
of  his  subject,  may  be  said  to  write  iTieondite. 

Barbouillage,  Fr. — "Scrawl;  badwriting;  riftmarole;  confuseddis- 
oourse."  "  On  ne  comprend  rien  &  son  barbotdllage:"  "One  can  make 
nothing,  neilJier  head  nor  tail,  of  his  rigmarole." 

Baa  bleu.  B^. — A  "blue-sfooking,  literary  lady."  The  plural  is 
bos  blmis. 

Basis.  Gr. — "Foundation,  base."  That  on  which  any  thing  rests. 
"Now,  so  long  as  this  work  .is  made  the  basis  [foundation]  of  any  new 
edition,  so  long  will  it  go  on  io  be  nidis  indigesiaque  moles,"  that  is  to 
say,  a  chaotic  and  undigested  mass,  a  rude  and  unarranged  mass  [a  chaos 
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of  undigostod  matter] ;  a,  mazy  labyrinth  of  valuable  matter  without 
system  oi'arrangciiicnt. 

Baaia  vlrtatum  oonstantla.  Lat. — "  Sf«adiiieea  ia  the  foundadoti 
of  all  virtues." 

Bassa. — A  Turkish  title  of  honor  bestowed  on  governors  of  provinoos 
and  priyy-eouncillors  of  the  Grand  Signer,  the  Sultan,  or  SuUaun,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Mii- 
hammedau  religion. 

BastarduB  notlius  est  Slius,  aut  Eliaa  popoli.  Lat.  Law  maxim. 
— "A  bastard  is  the  son  of  no  man,  or  the  son  of  the  people."  Abaslm-d 
being  bom  out  of  marriage,  his  father  is  not  known  by  the  law.  He  is, 
therefore,  in  law  as  no  man's  issue,  it  being  regarded  as  nucertain  from 
whom  he  is  descended. 

Baste  pour  oela.  Tr. — "Well  and  good;  well,  bo  be  it;  mum  for 

Bastille.  Fr. — The  name  of  the  castle,  fort,  cita^Jel,  stronghold, 
fortcesB,  in  which  state-prisoners  used  to  be  confined  at  Paris,  something 
Jike  the  Tower  of  London. 

Bathos.  Gr.inRomau letters. — "Profundity,depth."  "Philosophy, 
that  sounds  all  depths,  has  aeldoni  approaohad  a  deeper  bathos  than  the 
lines  we  have  just  quoted." 

Batta.  Hmdostanee. — "Deficiency;  discount;  allowance."  Also, 
allowance  to  ti'oops  in  the  field.  "In  the  garrison,  troops  are  allowed 
half-battft." 

Battue.  Fr. — "  Siaughtering  game  on.  a  large,  ^gantic  scale." 
"The  preserving  of  hares  and  pheasants  in  large  numbers  for  bailiies  is 
particularly  injurious  both  to  agriculture  and  to  rural  morality." 

Bavarde.  Fr. — A  "chatterbox,  silly  woman,  who  talks  at  random, 
■without  discretion." 

Beatl  poaseasorea !  Lat. — "Happy,  luoky,  fortunate,  blessed,  are 
the  po5sess<ivs,  tiiey  who  are  in  actual  possession  [of  anv  thing,  right,  pro- 
perty, privilege,  as  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law]."  "  Henry  VIU. 
silenced  the  professors  of  the  Canon  Law  at  the  TTniversities,  forbade  the 
granting  of  degrees  in  it,  and  nominated  a  commission  for  its  reform. 
But  beatiposxessfrres!  is  a  masim  of  the  law.  Its  masters  of  the  science 
of  defense  have  always  been  eioellent  in  tlieir  own  behalf." 

Beau  d^ordre.  Fr.  Boilbau. — "Beautiful  disorder," — that  sort  of 
lawless  disorder  in  verse-composition  whbii  has  received  the  name  of 
'•dUhyrambic,"  that  is  to  say,  "pertajcing  to,  or  resembling,  hymns 
sung  in  honor  of  Bacchus  [see  "Bacchantes"]:  wildly  enthusiastic,  in- 
fiaied,  esaggerated." 

Beau  idtol.  Fr. — The  "very  pink,  or  flower;  true  realization." 
"The  beau  i&4oX  of  a  salesman." 

Beau  moiide.  Fr.— The  "fashionable  world,  world  of  fashion." 

Beaot^et  folievont  souveatde  compagnle.  Pr.prov.™"  Beauty 
and  folly  often  join  company."  Fair  and  sluttish  [foolish],  black  and 
proud,  long  and  lazy,  short  and  loud. 

Bed  of  justice.— This  espresaion  is  a  pure  barbarism,  into  which  wp 
have  been  misled  by  the  French,  n;hose  ancient  language  [the  Gaujish,  oc 
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Celtic]  being  lost  to  them,  tlie  sense  of  this  expression,  "un  lit  de  justice," 
among  othei's,  is  now  out  of  memory;  hence  that  barbarous  pleonasm 
[reduadancy,  the  use  of  mora  words  to  espreaa  idei\a  than  fvi'e  necessarj], 
tenir  tme  lit  d«  justice  [as  if  the  lit  here  were  derived  from  Uctus,  a  bed, 
instead  of  lot,  loii,  Ui,  law] ;  io  hold  a  law  of  Justice,  or  a  court  oj' justice, 
that  is,  a  cowi  leet;  not  a  ied  of  justiee,  unless  fur  her  talcing  a  nap  on 
it.  The  ambisuitT  of  the  derivation  is  evident:  the  deceptiuo  took  ita 
rise  from  the  i&ubie  construction  of  the  (Jreet  verb  Seyu,  and  the  Latin 
word  lecitis;  ^u,  I  say,  gives  origin  to  lego,  Iread,  Ugere;  whence  we 
have  tee,  law,  because  the  law  is  accuBtomed  to  be  reai^  and  studied:  the 
supines  of  lego  are  leetum,  kctu,  and  the  participle  passive  lectus:  but 
feeius  also  signifies  a  bed,  from  ^sya,  Ilie  doien,  wiienee  we  have  SEj^of, 
feeftw,  a  ied,  or  eouch;  hence  the  bai'bardua  pleonasm,  and  hideous 
ambiguity,  are  auffieientJy  manifest  and  plain. 

Bedouins. — Arabs,  who  constantly  live  in  ienta.  They  wander  over 
the  whole  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  They  reco^iMe 
no  government  but  that  of  their  own  sheiih  or  superior.  See  "  SheUck." 

Beef-eatera. — Can  any  word  have  degenerated  more  from  the  ori- 
ginal idea  than  this  now  before  us?  the  Queen's  beef-eateys !  and  why 
not  her  muMon-ealera  too?  did  our  Itinga  at  first  appoint  them  only  to 
eat  beef  at  their  public  entertainments  merely  for  the  diversion  and 
amusement  of  their  queens  and  their  courtiers?  History  informs  us  that 
when  the  jealousies  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  had 
Boarcely  subsided  at  the  union  of  the  two  Roses  under  Henry  the 
Seventh,  that  suspicious  monarch  instituted  this  company  of  beefeaters, 
as  his  own  body-guard,  to  attend  him  both  abroad  and  at  board,  like  the 
ancient  dopife-s  [which  see],  that  is,  fo  go  with  him  abroad,  whenever 
he  went  from  the  palace ;  and  to  deck  his  table,  and  adorn  his  boa/rd, 
whenever  he  stayed  at  home :  and  even  to  this  day,  in  their  warrants, 
they  are  called  table-dickers,  that  is,  they  were  to  place  all  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  king's  board,  or  were  to  be  his  buffetiers  [degenerated 
into  ^efiatersl,  the  Prenoh  term  for  "side-board  attendants,  Mendarda 
at  the  sideboard." 

Begum. — A  Hindoo  lady,  princess,  woman  of  high  rank. 

Bel  paeae.  Ital. — A  "beautiful  country,  sunny  land  oi-  ciinie." 

Bella  femlna,  ohe  ride,  vaol  dir  borea,  che  plaiige.  Ita).  proY. 
— "The  smiles  of  a  pretty  woman  ai-e  the  tears  of  the  purse."  The 
latter  must  be  drained  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  former, 

Bella  geraut  alii:  tu,  fells  Austria,  nube : 

Nam  quae  Mars  alii 3,  'dat  tibl  reg;na  Venus.     Lat. — 
"Let  others,  other  nations,  peoples,  wage   wars:    do  thou,   0  happy 
Austria,  wed,  think  mainly  of  wedlock,  be  it  thy  eare  to  form  matrj- 
monial  alliances:  for,  inasmuch  as,  the  kingdoms  which  Maks  gives  to 
others  Venus  gives  to  thee." 

"Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  the  preface  to  his  'Memoirsof  the  Hoase  of  Aus- 
tria,' compares  tliat  House  to  the  Danube  of  its  native  mountains,  'at  first 
an  inconsiderable  rill,  obscurely  wandering  amidst  rocks  and  precipices, 
then  swellingits  volume  by  the  accumulation  of  tributary  streams,  carrying 


plenty  and  fertility  to  numerous  nations,  and  finally  pouring  its  migh^ 
■s  by  a  hundred  mouths  into  the  Euxine  Sea,'    Tho  peculiiir  policy  tc 
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whleii  it  is  principally  indebted  for  its  aggrandizement  is  indicated  ia 
the  welt-known  lines — 

'Bella  gorant  alii;  tu,  ftlJs  Austria,  nube; 
Nam  quae  Mare  aliia,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus.' 
"Bat  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  state  by  what  alliances,  conquests,  or 
ti'eaties  the  descendants  of  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburg  oontriTBd  to  mount  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  became  possessed  of  two  ancient  independent 
kingdoms,  besides  arcbduchiee,  prinoipaiiUee,  oountships,  and  lordships 
without  end.  It  is  enough  that  the  present  emperof  rules  orer  more  than 
thirty-tive  miUions  of  eulijects  of  all  degrees  of  civilization  and  all  modes 
of  faith." 

Bella,  horrlda.  bella.  Lat.  Viegil.— "Wars,  horrid  wars." 
Bella   matrlbne   detestata.    Lat.  Houacb. — "Wars   detested   by 
mothera,"  by   orphans,  widows,    &o.,   by   all,  in   short,  but  ambitious 


"Whose  chief  delight  is  blood,  and  bloody  deeds." 

Belle.  Fr. — A  "handsome,  stylish,  fiishionably  dressed  ladj."  The 
plural iM belles.  N.B.  "TheTTord'6eBe,'(saysI.BM0N,)hasunluokily ^yen 
our  ooantryraen  an  opportunity  of  inventing  one  of  the  most  nonsensical 
hieroglyptios  that  baa  ever  yet  appeared;  the  French  have  very  properly 
applied  their  words  'beUesauvage'tioabemtUjTilwildAJricainecrman.ainA 
have  as  properly  represented  her  as  having  beeufoundin  an  Af rioan  wood  [if 
ever  jbnnd] ;  but  when  an  English  painter  would  represent  this  inoident, 
he  draws  us  a  I>eautifal  Mack  woman  standing  neiir  a  bell!  and  to  this  day 
there  is  a  noted  inn,  called  the  beU  savage  inn,  on  Ludgate  Hi!l,  which  for- 
merly bore  that  enigmalioal  sign ;  but  of  late  the  savage  has  disappeared ; 
and  nothing  now  remuns  but  alarge gilded  hell  in  iJteyard,  to  amuse  US 
with  that  significant  emblem  of  bmutij:  such  poor  conceits  are  fit  only 
for  a  book  of  heraldry,  or  a  new  edition  of  'Qcarlbs's  Emblbhs.'" 

Belle  parole  Hon  paacon  i  gatU.  Ital.  prov. — "  Fine  words  don't 
feed  cats."     Good  words  fill  not  a  saok. 

Bellea  oonversations  &  la  d^robde.  Fr. — "Pleasant,  interesting, 
agreeable,  conversations  by  steivlth,  stealthily,  on  the  sly." 

BellBs-lettrea.  Fr. — "  Polite  literature,  learning." 

Bellum  intemeclnum.  Lat.— "A  war  of  extermination,  of  mutual 
destruRtlon."  A  war  to  be  continued  untjl  one  or  other  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  be  ruined  or  exterminated. 

Bellum  lethale.  Lat. — "A  deadly  war."  The  meaning  is  nearly 
similar  ba  that  of  the  preceding  phrase. 

Bellum  nee  tlmendum,  nee  pTovoeandum.  Lat.  Flint. — "War 
is  neither  to  be  timidly  shunned,  nor  is  it  to  be  unjustly  provoked." 

Bellum,  pax  rnrBum.  Lat.  Terence  and  Horace. — "War,  and 
again  peace."  Alternate  warfare  and  reconciliation;  applied  by  the 
auth<irs  to  the  contests  between  lovera. 

Bellum  plus  quam  elvile.  Lat. — "  A  war  rather  mure,  something 
more,  than  a  merely  civil  one." 

Bellum  punitlvum. ^iflt. — "A  penal  war,  a  war  having  for  its 
object  pain  and  punishment. 

Bern  Babe  o  gato  cujas  barbae  lambe.  Port.  prav. — "The  cat 
well  knows  whose  lips  she  licks." 
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Ben'  tl  vogllo.  Itai. — "I  wish  thee  well."  "I  woniJer  whether 
any  one  hne  ever  iidopted  for  a  aeal  the  beautiful  head  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
tivoglio,  with  the  name  for  a  motto,  'Ben'  ti  voglio;'  the  conceit  aeeras  too 
ohvious  to  have  escaped  notice." 

Ben  trovato.  Ital. — "Welt  feigned,  or  invented."  "When  we  avc 
willing  in  be  deceived,  there  is  bnt  small  difference  between  the  vero  and 
the  len  ii-ovato." 

Ben  vengaa,  si  vengaa  solo.  Span.  prav. — "Thou  eomest  wei!,  if 
thon  eomest  alone."     Spoken  of  a  misfortune. 

Bene  coUlgitur  haec  paerls  et  mnllerculia  et  servia  et  servo- 
mm  BlmiUimls  llberis  esse  grata:  gravi  vero  homini  et  e a  quae 
flant  judicio  certo  ponderantt  probari  posse  niillo  modo.  Lab. 
CiCKRO. — "It  is  rightly  infeixed  that  these  things  [frivolities]  are  pleasing 
to  children,  women,  and  slaves,  and  even  to  such  freemen  as  greatly  re- 
semble slaves:  but  can  by  no  means  be  approved  by  a  man  of  figure, 
consii'.eration,  and  character,  and  who  foi'ms  a  right  judgment,  catiinate, 
of  tbl.igs." 

Bene  eat  cui  Beua  obtuUt  parca,  quod  eatis  eat,  manu.  Lat. 
HoBACB.— "Ilappj  is  tlie  man,  on  whom  the  Deity  has  bestowed  with  a 
sparing  hand  what  is  sufhcienl  for  his  wants." 

"Oh!  happy  he  whom  Heaven  hath  fed 
With  frugal,  but  sufficient,  bread." 
See  "Auream  guisquis,  (fee.,"  and  "  Aurea  medioci'tlas," 

Bene  est  tentare.  Lat. — "It  ia  well,  as  well,  to  try,"  any  tiling 
that  n;ay  turn  out  advantageously,  to  one's  advantage. 

Bene  eseat.  Lat. — "He  may  depart,  take  his  departure,  let  him 
depart,  creditably,  without  any  fault  attaching  to  him."  "He  brought  a 
beHe  exeat  from  his  last  bishop." 

Bene  faclt,  qui  ex  aliornm  erroribus  slbl  exemplum  sumat. 
Lat.  PuBLius  Syrus.^"  Wisely  does  he  act,  who.  from  the  errors,  mis- 
takes, of  others,  derives  an  instruotiTe  example  for  his  own  peculiaf 
benefit,  advantage." 

Bene  nmnmatum  deoarat  Suadela,  Venuaque.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "  The  goddesses  of  Beauty  and  Persuasion  favor  the  snit  of  the  rich 
mau;  Persuasion  and  Venus  adorn  the  well-moneyed  man."  Tlie  rich 
man  easily  finds  fiatterers,  to  style  him  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
speaker,  and  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  companion ; — 

"The  goddess  of  Pei'suaaion  forma  his  train. 
And  Venus  decks  the  well-bemoneyed  awain." 

Bene  qui  latnit,  bene  vixlt.  Lat.  Ovid. — "  Well  has  he  lived,  who 
has  passed  all  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  obscurity;-—" 

"He  lives  not  ill,  who  lives  and  dies  unknown." 
Compare  Epicurus  [the  Athenian  philosophei'],  JioSe  ^u^as,  "Pass  thy 
days  in  a  state  of  [comparative]  obscurity." 

Bene  el  amioo  fecerls,  ue  pigeat  feclsee, 

TTt  potina  pudeat,  si  non  fecerls.     Lat.  Plautus. — 
"If  you  have  acted  kindly  to  your  friend,  do  not  regret  that  you  have 
done  so,  aa  you  should  rather  be  ashamed  of  having  acted  otherwise." 

Beuefiola  dare  qui  nesoll,  Injuste  petit.  Lat.  prav. — "Ho  who 
knows  not  how  to  confer  a  kindness,  must  ask  for  one  unjustly." 
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Beueficla  usque  eo  Isieta  sunt,  dum  vldeiitur  exsolvl  posse ; 
ubi  multum  antevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  reddltur.  Lat.  Tacitos, 
— "Benefits  ace  so  far  ncceptable,  as  the  receiver  thinks  he  may  make 
an  adequate  return;  but,  once  exceeding  that,  hati'ed  is  returned  instead 
ef  thanks."  A  man  hates  to  he  indebted  for  a  favor  which  he  knows  he 
cannot  repaj. 

B&i^ficiaiTe.  Fr. — "One  who  has  a  benefit  at  a  theater." 

Beneflclum  accipere  Ubertatem  vendere  est.   Lat.  Labekius. 

— "To  receive  a  benefit  is  to  sell  your  liberty."    This  is  a  phrase  very 

often  used ;  it  is,  howevei',  but  partially  and  circumstanliall j  just.     The 

sense  of  obligation  is,  however,  not  rarely  a  painful  tie  on  the  feeling 

Benigno  iiumine.  Lat. — "By  the  favor  of  Pi'ovidence." 

Beolgnus  etlam  dandl  causaro  cogltat.  Lat.  prov. — "Even  the 
benevolent  man  reflects  on  the  cause  of  giring."  There  is  but  little 
merit  in  inconsiderate  bounty. 

Bdte.  Fr. — A  "silly,  foolish,  stupid  creature,  a  dolt,  blockhead." 

BSte  noire.  Pr. — Literally,  "black  beast,"  but  often  used  to  signify 
a  person  who  ia  one's  aversion.  "He  was  long  their  idol,  but  is  now 
their  bSte  noire."  N.B.  "  BSles  noires"  means  black  game,  or  wild  beaals 
of  a  dark  color. 

BStlse.  Fr. — A  "piece  of  nonsense,  nonsense." 

Bey. — A  Turkish  title  of  nobility. 

Bibliomania.    ITrom  the  Greek. — "A  ra^     f  n     hooks, 

book-madness." 

BlbUomanlaca.  From  the  Greek. — "Pers  ns  w  o  a  e  bo  k-mad, 
mad  for  the  possession  of  books." 

Blen-aimS.  Fr. — The  "Beloved,  well-loved  An  e  het  applied 
at  one  period  of  his  life  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  of  F  an  e 

Bieo  attaqu€,  bten  d^eudu.  Fr.  prov. —  Se  a  th  ef  to  catch  a 
thief;  they  ore  well  matched." 

Blen  perdu,  bien  ooiinu,   Fr.  prov. — "Once  lost,  then  prized." 
The  worth  of  a  thing  ia  beat  known  hj  the  want.   Compare  Shakspbase  ; — 
"  That  -which  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lacked  and  lost, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  give  us." 

Bleu  vengas,  mat,  el  -rtenes  solo.  Span,  pro v.^"  Welcome,  mis- 
chief, if  thou  comest  alone," 

Bie&dar  Bin  cuyo  freno  el  hombre  ae  queda  a  solaa  oon  an 
naturaleza.  8p.  Solis. — [The  curb  of  mora!  and  religious  discipline] 
"  those  reins,  without  whose  restnunt  man  ia  left  all  alone  witli  his  nature. 

Blene^ancea.  Fr. — The  "decencies,  proprieties,  of  life." 

Blgarrer  sea  ouvrages  de  oitatioi^.  Fr. — "To  belai'd,  interlard, 
one's  work  with  quotations," 

BlUet-cIoux.  Fr.— A  "love-letter." 

BUlet  d'etat.  Fr. — "Government  paper,  bank-notes." 

Bis  dat,  qui  oito  dat.  Lat.  prov. — "He  gives  twice  who  giyea 
soon."     He  who  gives  at  once,  and  without  any  fuss,  in  a  great  m 
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douljle-  Ills  gift.  A  promptitude  Id  giving  heightens  a  faTOr,  whiuh  may 
be  depiociated  hy  delay. 

Els  est  gratmii,  quod  opus  est,  si  itltro  ofletaa.  Lab.  prov. — 
"That  which  is  necessary  is  doubly  grateful  if  you  offer  it  of  your  own 
accord."    Spontaneous  bounty  is  eTer  most  acoept*lile. 

Bis  peooare  in  bello  non  lioet.  Lat.  prov, — "It  is  not  permitted 
to  err  twice  in  war,"  In  hostile  operations  an  error  is  to  he  prevented 
by  as  much  caution  as  if  it  were  irretrieyable. 

Bis  vlncit,  qui  se  irfiioit  in  victoiia.  Lat.  PusLins  Strus. — "He 
00QC[uera  twice  who  conquers  hiniself  in  victory."  He  conquers  his 
enemy  by  his  valor,  and  snbdues  himself  by  his  moderation. 

BUmlllall!  Perfiian. — "In  the  name  of  GOD!"  An  exclamation 
constantly  in  the  mouths  of  Mohrtmrnedans,  who  pronounce  it  ou  all 
oocasione  before  commencing  even  the  most  common  operations  of  life: 
it  is  prayer,  invocation,  blessing. 

Bisogna  fa  trottai  la  veeohla.  Ital.  prov. — "Need  makes  the  old 
wife  trut."  The  French  say,  "  Besoinfait  vieille  trolter,"  which  haa  the 
same  meaning. 

BIssejrtile.  From  the  Latin. — The  name  given  to  leap-year,  because 
in  that  year  two  successive  days  ware  both  denominated  the  sixth  before 
the  Calends  of  March.  The  Calends  were  the  first  day  of  the  Roman 
month,  on  which  day  the  people  used  anciently  to  be  called  together  for 
particular  purposes. 

Bizarre.  Fr. — ^"Whimsical,  fantastical." 

Bizarrerle,  Fi',— "Whimsicalncss,  etrangenesB  of  fancy." 

Boca  de  mel,  ooragon  de  fel.  Port,  prov.— "A  honey  tongue,  a 
heart  of  gall." 

Bocado  comido  no  gana  amigo.  Span.  prov. — "A  morsel  eaten 
gains  no  friend." 

Boooa  tniclata  mosca  non  cl  entra.  Ital.  prov. — "  A  close  mouth 
catcheth  no  fliea." 

Boeotum  ta  craaao  jurares  aere  natum.  Lat.  Hokace. — "Thou 
wouldat  swear  that  he  had  been  born  in  the  thick  air  of  the  Boeotians," 
that  is,  "was  as  stupid  as  any  Boeotian."  Boeotian  dullness  was  pro- 
verbial, but  how  justly,  the  names  of  Pindab,  Ipahihondas,  Plutakch, 
and  other  natives  of  this  country,  will  sufficiently  prove.  Much  of  this 
sarcasm  on  the  national  character  of  the  Boeotians  is  no  doubt  to  he 
aacribed  to  the  malignant  wit  of  their  Attic  neighbors,  "The  jrenius," 
says  Dr.  Patrick,  "depends  much  on  the  climate  where  a  man  is  born. 
The  pofiple  of  Boeotia  were  the  most  gross  and  clownish  of  all  Greece, 
because  of  the  thickness  and  fogginess  of  the  air  there.  Cicero,  in  his 
'Athenis  tenuecoelu 

, J  Thebis,  itaque  nin^___   ,   

is, 'The  climate  of  Athens  is  pure,  and  the  air  serene;  whence  the  inhabit- 
ftnts  hEive  quicker  parts,  and  a  more  piercing  apprehension,  than  the  rest 
of  theGieekfl.  Theheaven,ontheoontrary,  at  Thebes,  is  thick  and  foggy, 
its  inhabitants  dull  and  of  slow  capacities.'  Bat  experience  shows  that 
this  remark  does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  and  that  sometimes  the  worst 
elimatea  produce  the  finest  geniuses:  witness  Pindab,  who  breathed  the 
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utipramising  air  of  Tliebea,  and  jet  rose  to  bo  thn  pi"iiiOO  of  Lyrick 

Bola  ont  oreillea  et  champs  oelllets.  Fr.  pvov. — "Fields  liave 
ejea,  and  woods  have  ears." 

Bambalio,  clangor,  stridor,  taratantara,  munuur. 

Lat.  Farn.  Rhet. — 
"Rend  -with  ti-emendous  sounds  your  eai's  asunder, 
With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder." 
Applied  to  any  noisy  assemblage. 

Bon  avooat,  mauvals  volsln.  Tr.  prov. — "A  ffxtd  lawyer  is  n,  had 
neighbor."     One  of  the  popular  satires  on  tbe  professors  of  the  law. 

Bon  bourgeois.  Fr. — A  "  substantial,  rich,  eitiaen." 

BoQ  diable.  Fr. — A  "good,  jolly,  fellow." 

Bon  fait  avoir  ami  en  cour,  car  Is  proofs  en  est  plus  court. 
Fr.  prov.—"  'Tis  a  good  fiin^  to  have  a  friend  in  court,  as  it  shortens  the 
proeesfl."     A  friend  in  court  jh  worth  a  penny  ia  a  man's  parse. 

Bon  gr6,  mal  gi6.  Fr. — "WiWi  a  good  or  ill  grace."  Whether  tie 
indiiidaal  wills  it  or  not. 

Bon  gnet  chaase  mal  aventure.  Jr.  prov. — "A  good  wat«h,  good 
watching,  keeps  off  ugiy  customers  [thieves,  &o.]."  Sure  hind,  sure 
find.     See  "Aoimdana  eauiela,  &e." 

Bon  jour,  bonne  oeuvre.  Fr.  prov. — " 
This  corresponds  with  the  English  proverb,  ' 

Bon  marcM  tire  I'argent  hors  de  la  bourse.  Fr.  prov. — "A 
good  bargain  draws  the  money  froui  the  purse."  A  good  bai'giun  is  a 
pick-purse. 

Bon  natnrel.  Fr. — "Gkiod  temper,  naturally  good  disposition." 

Bon  pays,  mauvaia  ohemln.  Fr.  prov. — "A  good  country,  a  bad 
road,  way."     The  worse  for  the  rider,  the  better  for  wie  bider. 

Bon  poete,  mauvals  homme.  Fr.  prov. — "A  good  poet,  a  had 
man."     The  better  workman,  the  worse  husband. 

Bon  aoir.  Fr. — "Good  evening." 

Bon  vlvant.  Fr. — A  "high  feeder,  liver;  one  who  can  piay  a  good 
knife  and  iVirk,  a  good  trencher-man."     Theplural  is  "bons  vivalits. 

Bon  voyage.  Fr. — ^"A  pleasant  journey  [if  by  lan^x"  a  "pleasant 
voyage  [if  by  ■water]." 

Bona  fide.    Iiat. — "In  good  faith."     Actually,  in  reality. 

Bona  fides.  Lat. — "Good  faith,  integrity." 

Bona  mails  paria  non  sunt,  etdam  pari  numero ;  nee  laetltla 
nlla  minimo  moerore  penaanda.  Lat.  pLiuv. — "  The  enjoyments  of 
this  life  are  not  equal  to  its  evils,  even  in  nnraber;  and  no  joy  can  he 
weighed  against  the  smallest  degree  of  grief  or  pain."  This  is  the  senti- 
ment of  a  melancholy  man.  It  mnst,nowever.  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  "oompunotious  visitings"  of  hnman  life  are  such  as  to  outweigh 
its  moat  valued  enjoyments. 

Bonarnm  remm  consuetudo  pesslma  est.  Lat.  PirBr.ius  Svkd3. 
— "  The  too  constant  use  oven  of  good  tilings  is  a  very  bad  thing,  a  dis- 
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ndvantage,  is  hurtful,  injurious."  We  should  restrain  ourselves  so  as  to 
use,  but  not  to  aiase,  our  enjoyments. 

Bonhommle.  Fr. — "Good  nature,  easy  humor,  simplioity,  ortdulitj." 

Boni  paatorla  est  tondere  peoas,  non  deglnbere.  Lat.  The 
Roman  emperor  Tiberios. — "  It  is  tlie  pai't,  duty,  of  a  good  shepherd  to 
shear  his  flook,  but  not  to  flay  tliem." 

Boni  pilncipii  finis  bonus,  J^at.  proT. — "A  good  beginning  makes 
a  good  ending." 

Bonis  nocet,  quisqulB  peperoerit  malls,  Lat.  Pubhus  Syrds. — 
"He  who  spares  the  bad,  hurts,  injures,  the  good." 

Bonis  quod  benefit,  hand  pertt.  Lat.  Plautus. — "  The  kindness 
which  is  bestowed  on  the  good  is  never  lost." 

Bonne.    Fr. — A  "nurse-maid,  nursery-maid." 

Bbnne  b6te.  Fr.^A  "silly,  foolish,  stupid  creature,  good-natured 
fool." 

Bonne  b§te  B'6oliau(fe  en  mangeant.  Fr.  proY. — "A  good  beast 
gets  hcatod  in  eating."     Quick  at  meat,  quick  at  work. 

Bonue-boiiohe.  Jr. — A  "dainty  dish,  morsel,  delicate  bit,"  Some- 
thing resBL-vcd  as  a  epeoial  gratification. 

Boune-ch&re.  Fr. — "Good  cheer,  entertainment,  fare." 

Bonne  foi.   Fr.— "Gflod  faith,  sincerity,  honesty,  piain-dealing." 

Botme  fortune.  Fr. — "Good  fortune." 

Bonne  la  maille  qui  sauve  ie  denier.  Fr.  prov.— "Well  spent 
is  the  hiilfpenny  that  saves  a  peDny."  That  penny  is  well  spent  that 
eaves  a  grout.     A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got. 

Boone  renommfe  vaut  mleux  que  celnture  dor^e.  Fr.  prov. — 
"A  good  name  is  above  wealth,  better  than  riches,  better  than  a.  girdle 
of  gold." 

Bonne  table.   Fr.— A  "good  table,  good  dinners,  good  spreads." 

Bonnes  gens.  Fr. — "Civilized  beings,  men  of  the  right  sort,  stamp, 
good  sort  of  persons." 

Bonnet  de  nult.  Fr. — A  "  nighteap." 

Bonnet  rouge.  Fr. — The  "cap  of  hberty,"  literally,  the  "red  cap." 

Bona  eaprlta.  Fr. — "  Sensible  minds." 

Bons-inots.  Fr.— "Witticisms,  jests,  jokes."   Ths  singidar  W'bott- 

Bonum  eat  fugienda  asplcere  in  alleno  malo.  Lat.  PuBLins 
gvEU8,^>'It  ia  well  foe  those  who  can  see,  in  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
the  thioge  which  they  themselves  should  especially  avoid,  shun."  In  this 
case,  without  suffering  adversity,  a  reverse  of  fortune,  thej  acquire  that 
prudence  which  it  inouloales.     See  "BejtefaeU,  qui,  &c." 

Bonum  magia  oarendo  quani  frnendo  cernitur.  Lat.  prov. — 
"That  which  is  good  is  descried  more  strongly  in  its  absence  than  in  its 
enjoyment."     Compare  Ssakspeare;^ 

"That  which  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
But  being  lacked  and  lost,  why,  then  we  rate  its  value." 

Bonum  sumnium,  quo  tendiniua  oiones.  Lat.  Lughettus. — 
''That  supremo  good,  to  which  wo  all  aspire." 
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Bonus.  Lat. — "The  portion  of  sitrpfos  capital  distributed  at  certain 
periodical  intervah  among  the  aaaurers  is  uaually  called  a  bonus,  a  terra 
which  is  well  understood,  from  the  Chanceilor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
broker  of  'Change  Alley,  to  mean  a  good  iking,  so  Teey  good,  we  suppose, 
that,  setting  at  uttev  deflacce  the  time-honored  rule  of  grammar,  it  has 
been  thongnt  entitled  to  the  honor  of  appearing  in  'the  most  worthy 
gender;'"  that  is  to  say,  of  capital  iwer  and  above  what  may  beneeesaari/  tb 
satisfy  forikcomiiig  dawis,  expenses  of  management,  &o,  N.B.  "Sarplus" 
is  a  word  compounded  of  two  Latin  words,  saper,  over,  or  above,  and  plus, 
more,  and  means  what  remasrw  oner  after  ancomplisMng  a  purpose  or  objcet. 
"BosMS"  ms&as  a  good  iihs:  the riffW  word  for  oc/ooiiTHiNQis  Bonoj*. 

Bonus  atqae  Mas  judex  per  obatantea  catervas  expllcat 
sua  victor  atma.  Lat.  Horacb. — "A  good  and  faithful  judge,  armed 
with  an  upright  mind,  triumphs  over  the  crowd  of  enemies,  who  arc  al- 
ways opposed  to  virtue." 

"Perpetual  magistfate  is  he, 
Who  keeps  strict  justice  full  in  sight; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  at  awfui  distance  gaze. 
And  virtue's  arms  rictoriouslj  displays." 

Bonus  flux  bonnm.  reddit  oomitem.  Lat.  pro7.— "A  good  leader 
makes  a  good  followor."     A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  JUL 

Boreaa,  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — "  The  north  or  northwest  wind,  the 

Bos  alienuB  subiade  proapectat  foras.  Lat.  prov. — "A  strange 
ox  often,  ever  and  anon,  looks  out  for  his  former  quarters, — for  the  home 
he  has  left."    Homo  is  home,  though  it  be  never  ao  homely. 

Bos  lasBUS  fortius  figit  pedem.  Lat.  prov. — "The  ox  when 
weariest  treads  heaviest." 

Bostandgia.— The  body-guard  of  the  Sultan.  They  superintend 
his  gardens  and  palaces,  and  attend  him  on  his  aquatic  excursions.  They 
are  espert  in  the  use  of  the  oai",  and  invariably  row  the  Sultan's  caique 
[a  light  bark,  much  used  on  the  Bosphorus]. 

Boarbona.  Fr. — The  legitimate  Royal  Family  of  France. 

Bourgeois.  Fr. — A"citiaen."  N.B.  Our  English  word  "fiur^'esi!" 
is  derived  from  "bourgeois." 

Bourgeoisie.  Fr. — "The  body  of  citizens,  civic  body,  oitizens,  bur- 
gesses." 

Bourse.  Fr.— The  "Exchange,"  N.B.  The  term  "Bmirse"  takes 
its  origin  from  a  Mr.  Yartder  Burae,  whose  house  at  Bruges  was  near  the 
place  where  the  merchants  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Botmrpo^oi'.  Gr. — Turning  like  plowing  osen ;  writing  after  the 
manner  so  called,  namely,  from  the  leji  to  the  tight,  and  continuing  the 
writing  from  f!ie  right  to  the  left  vninterrvptedly,  resembiiiig  furrows 
traced  by  a  plow, 

Boutade.  Fr. — A  "sally,  invective." 

Boute-fen.  Fr. — An  "incendiary,  fire-brand." 

Brahm. — According  to  the  Hindoos, "  the  almighty,  infinite,  eternal, 
incomprehensible,  self-existent  being ;  ho  who  sees  every  thing,  though 
never  seen ;  he  who  is  beyond  the  hmits  of  human  conception ;  ho  from 
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■whom  the  unireraal  world  prooeed      nhaonae      tcraa      ithejo- 
nuunced,  and  whose  power  a  too   nfin  te  t    be   a  ag  aed 

Brahma. — At  the  p  e  at  d  y  ti  e  le  at  mp  t  nt  le  ty  f  the 
Hindoo  Triid.    He  ia  termed  the  o  e  to     o    tl  e  „  an  Ifatl  e    of  j,  d.3 

Brahmuna  [commonly  wr  tten  Brah  ni  a]  — -The  B  al  m  n  ^  e 
the  first   and   moat  distingu  shel  r    e  of  the  H  ndoo     n  yth  I  lly 

[fabulously]  described  to  have  sprung  f  om  the  head  of  B  ahu  i 

Brevet^  Pr. — "Patented 

Brevi  mann.'  Lat. — L  te  ally  W  th  a  8h  rt  1  and  He  ele  sed 
the  man  from  duress  brev  nana,  thnt  a,  tn  doubl  q  ck  t  le  o  Ihout 
t/ie  slightest  delay.  "  He  witnessed  tlie  breoi  manu  execution  of  a  robber," 
that  ia,  bbe  summary  execution,  &c. 

Brevia  ease  laboro,  obscorae  fio.  Lat.  Horace. — "I  labor, 
strive,  to  be  short,  brief,  concise  \in  my  style],  but  I  become  obaoure." 
An  expression  applied  to  authors  who,  aiming  at  too  great  brevity,  leave 
so  much  une:^lained  aa  to  beoome  obaoure  to  their  readera.  Quintilian 
tells  us  that  Nimiuia  con-ipienfes  omnia  seguitur  obscuritas,  tliat  is,  06- 
sciiriiy  of  expression,  or  toant  of  perspictiiit/,  Jbltmas  [is  tlie  necessary 
consequence,  reault,  to]  fftose  wi'i'to's  «)Ao  aim  at  too  great  conciseness  tn 
their  eompositioiis. 

BpiapEijg  faiverai  jjt  Xayug.  Gr.  prov. — "Though  »  hare,  he  would 
foTBouth  wish  to  be  considered  a  Briabbus,"  that  is,  "a  giant."  "Bria- 
BBDs"  wna  a  huge  and  powerful  giant,  whom  the  poets  represent  to  have 
had  a  hundred  arms  and  fifty  heads. 

Bride-cake. — This  word  takes  its  origin  from  the  ancient  Roman 
custom  of  C'onjarreation,  a  marriage  ceremony  in  token  of  the  moat  firm 
alliance  between  man  and  wife,  in  the  common  participation  of  a  cake  of 
wheal  or  barley;    "this  ceremony,"  says  Blooht,  "is  still  retained  m. 

5 art  with  us  by  that  which  we  call  ihe  bride-cake,  used  at  many  wed- 
ings;"  but  whatever  were  the  ingredients  of  tlie  ancient  bride-calces,  the 
modern  are  made  of  such  costly  articles,  that  the  wealthy  now-ardays 
seem  to  yie  with  each  other  more  in  the  extravagance  of  the  composition 
tlian  in  a  knowledge  of  the  institution. 
Brochure.  Pr. — A  "pamphlet." 

Brogues. — "This,"  says  Lemon,  "ia  another  instance  how  strangely 
the  sense  of  words  will  alter  in  course  of  time ;  thus,  all  our  dictionaries 
tell  ua  that  brogues  signify  Irish  mooden  shoes:  but  Shbring  tells  us  that 
there  was  a  Danish  king  who  acquired  the  surname  ai  Loih-broem,  ita 
Regnerus,  a  vestibus  hirstUis,  quibus  indutus,  duos  inuaitatae  magni- 
tudmia  serpentes  ocoidit,  ut  Basu  refert,  aguominatoa  est;  npminis  vera 
rationem  ita  explioab  Stephanius ;  ab  kirsuiie  Braceis  dicCus  est  Lod- 
brog,  quasi  Lodeit-brog  [that  is,  he  waa  surnamed  LolJi-brocus,  on  acooant 
of  the  leal/ier  breeches  his  Majesty  woi^] ;  brog  oiiim  braccas,  sive  fiinor- 
alia,  nostra  lingua  denotati"  and  Saumes  «atla  tbera  his  fw-leather 
brcecltes;  because  perhaps  dreaaed  with  tite  far  or  hai/r  on:  brog,  there- 
fore, signifying  /emoraUa.  seems  to  have  been  oontraoted  from  bracca, 
qaad  brog-ga;  but  now,  brog,  and  broffTW,  appear  ao  very  much  alike. 
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Brusquerle.    Fr. — "  BluntneBa,   abruptness,  sharpness,   gruffness, 

Bmaquerle  republic alne.  Fr. — A  "republiwm  display  of  lilunt- 
ness,  roughness,  republican  rough  procedure. 

Bnitum  fulmen,  Lat. — "A  harmless,  insignificant,  thunderbolt,  a 
mere  bugbear."  A  Idud  but  ineffaetual  menace,  threat.  A  law  which  is 
neither  respected  norobejed.  "Hisdisooursewasamerofrntfem/uiraHSi; 
it  was  '  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  uothinj;.' " 

Buccae  noacsnda  est  mensitra  tnae,  epectandaqae  rebns  In 
sununiB,  miulmia.  Lat.  Ju»en*l. — "One  must  know  one's  own  mea- 
sure, and  keep  it  in  yiew,  in  the  greatest  ond  in  the  most  trifling  matters." 
"ifes,  KNOW  THYSBLi',  in  gi-eat  ooneernB,  in  small, 
Be  this  thj  care;  for  this,  nij  friend,  is  all." 

Budha. — Thefbunderof  thereligionof  the  Singhalese,  Burmese,  &c. 

Bney  viejo  anleo  dereoho.  Spaa.  prov. — "An  old  os  makes  a 
straight  furrow." 

Bnkahish,  or  Buxla.— A  term  nsed  to  denote  presents  of  money. 
The  practice  of  making  presents,  either  as  a  matter  of  compliment  or  in 
requital  of  service,  is  so  very  common  in  India  and  the  East  canerally, 
that  the  natives  lose  no  opportunity  of  asking  for  bukskish.  In  Egyptv 
perhaps  more  than  anywhete  else,  the  usa^e  is  a  perfect  nuisance.  Half- 
naked  Arabs,  donkey-boys,  boatmen,  &o.,  if  left  alone  with  an  Bngiish- 
man,  or  getting  near  enough  to  him  not  to  be  heard  by  his  fellows,  will 
invariably  whisper  "bukfihishl"  whether  he  has  or  has  not  rendered  any 
service.  The  word  "hoses,"  as  applied  to  our  Christmas  gifts,  lias  pro- 
bably taken  its  origin  in  the  Oriental  term. 

Bulbul.— The  nightingale  of  the  East,  often  alluded  to  in  the  poems 
of  Hafiz.  The  Oriental  bulbul  has  prettier  plumage  than  the  Philomel 
of  European  groves,  but  does  not  boast  so  sweet  a  melody, 

Bmigalo'nrs. — Indian  houses  or  villas  of  a  single  floor.  They  aie 
either  thatched  or  tiled. 

Bureau.  Er. — An  "office,  public  office."    Tbeplural  is  bureaus. 

Bureau  de  conciliation.  Fr. — The  "Conciliation  committee,  or 
committee  for  making  up  matters,  or  settling  disputes." 

Bureau  de  la  guerre.  Fr. — The  "War  office,  office  of  war." 

Bureauoratie.  Fr. — "  Bureaucracy,  clerkooraoy,  clerk-section,  cleri- 
cal section  of  the  people,  or  community."  N.B.  This  new  word  is 
seldom  employed  except  in  oonversation.  in  order  to  express  the  undue 
influence  of  tlio  clerks  in  the  administration, 

Buraooae. — Part  of  a  Turk's  or  Arab's  clothiog,  a  cloak. 


Caaba. — The  temple  or  mosque  [piaee  of  religious  adoration  among 
the  Mohammedans]  at  Mecca,  towards  which  all  good  Mussulmans  tura 
their  faces  at  the  time  of  prayer. 

Cabala,  or  rather  Cabbala. — A  mysterious  doctrine  among  the 
Jems,  received  by  oral  tradition  from  their  fathers,  and  nut  committed  to 
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writing,  but  at  last  compiled  into  a  body,  called  their  Talmud;  tJiese 
two  wonis  are  of  Hebrew  origin. 

Caballero.  Span. — A  "gentleman." 

Cacoethea.  Lat.  from  the  Gr. — Literally,  an  e^il  habit,  ouafom.  It 
is  never  quoteil  alone,  but  alwaja  in  oombioation  with  some  otb&c  word, 
as  in  the  two  following  instanceB. 

Cacoetlies  laqaendi.  Lat. — "A  rage,  itch,  propensity,  for  speak- 
ing."    An  anxiety  to  epeait  in  public. 

CacoetbGB  scrlbendl.  Lat, — From  JoYESih,  whose  expression  is. 
" Scribendi cacoSthes."  "Arage,  itch,  propenaity,  for  writing."  "He 
has  the  OaeoSihea  scribendi."    He  is  an  arrant  scribbler. 

Cada  ^allo  oauta  en  su  muladar.  Span.  prov. — "Every  cock  is 
proud  on  bis  own  dunghill."  The  French  proverb  is,  CJiien  sur  son 
famier  est  hardi.     "  A  dog  is  bold  on  bis  own  dunghill." 

Cada  hum  em  sua  casa  e  rey.  Port.  prov. — "Every  one  is  a 
king  in  his  own  bouse."     A  man's  bouse  is  his  castle. 

Cada  hum  folga  com  o  eeu  ignal.  Port,  prov.- — "Every  Jack 
must  have  bis  Jill." 

Cada  ovelha  com  sua  parelha.  Port.  prov. — "Like  will  to  like," 
ae  the  scabbed  squire  said  to  the  mangy  knight,  when  they  both  met  over 
a  dish  of  buttered  fish.  The  French  proverb  is,  Ohactin  ckercJie  son 
eemMable, 

Cada  uno  en  au  casa.  jr  Dlos  en  la  de  toda^.  Span.  prov. — 
"Every  one  in  his  own  house,  and  GOD  in  all  of  them."  Every  man 
for  himself,  and  GOD  for  us  all. 

Cada  uno  sabe  adonde  la  aprieta  el  caplto,  Span.  prov. — 
"The  wearer  best  knows  where  the  shoe  wrings,  pinches,  him." 

Cader  fialla  padella  nelle  bragie.  Ital.  prov. — "Out  of  the  fry- 
ing-pan into  the  fire." 

Cadlt  quaestio.  Lat.' — "The  question,  case,  matter,  falls,  drops,  to 
the  ground."  "If  matters  be  as  stated,  cadet  quaestio;  the  point  at 
issue  will  nut  admit  of  further  diseusaion." 

Caeoa  invldia  est,  nee  quidquam  aliud  scit  quam  detrectare 
■virtutes.  Lat.  LiVY. — "Envy  is  blind,  and  she  has  no  otlier  quality 
than  thflt  of  deti'aoting  from  vil-tue." 

Caftan. — A  quilted  or  thick  outer  cloak,  worn  by  the  Turks, 
Persians,  and  Arab  Sheikhs. 

Cahier  dea  charges.  Fr. — A  schedule  of  the  clauses  and  con- 
ditions on  which  any  public  work  is  to  be  contracted  for. 

Caisse  d'amortlBsement.  Fr. — The  "sinking  fund." 

CalamitoBns  est  animae  faturi  anxlus.  Lat.  Sbnbca. — "Dread- 
ful is  the  state  of  that  mind  which  ia  deeply  concerned  for  the  future." 
"Incessant  fears  the  anxious  mind  molest." 

Caflida  jiiuctura.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Skillful  or  judicious  arrange- 
ment [of  words  in  literary  compoaitional."  "JuncfJira,"  observes  Hubd, 
"as  employed  by  Horacb,  is  a  word  of"^ large  and  general  import,  and 
the  sarne  in  expression  as  order  or  disposition  in  a  subject.  The  poet 
would  say.  Instead  of  framing  new  words,  I  recommend  to  you  sjiy 
kind  of  artful  management,  by  which  you  may  be  able  to  give  a  new  air 
and  oast  to  old  ones." 
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Calumniare  fortlter,  etallquld  adhaereblt.  Lat.prov. — "Slander 
Btoutly,  and  Bome  iiijurj',  damage,  to  the  slandered  is  auro  to  reBuit." 
Throw  plenty  of  mud,  and  some  of  it  will  he  sure  to  stick.  Slandei 
leaves  a  scoi'e  behind  it. 

Cal-umniarl  si  quia  Toliierlt, 
Qtiod  arbores  loquantur,  non  tantam  ferae, 
Fictls  jocari  nos  memineilt  fabulia.  Lat.  Phaebrue. — 

"  Let  those,  whom  folly  prompts  to  sneer, 
Be  told  we  sport  wit£  mble  nere; 
lie  toM  that  brutes  can  morak.tcach, 
And  trees  like  soundest  oaeuists  preach." 
Cambridge. — From  the  common  appearance  of  this  word,  it  seems 
to  be  derived  from  a  bridge  built  over  the  0am,  as  is  currently  believed; 
but,  if  we  attend  to  the  derivation  of  Oleland,  we  shall  find  an  etymology 
far  more  consonant  to  the  institution  of  lliat  place  of  learning;  as  a 
University;  he  says  then  that"  Cambridge  iB  ovAj  s,iXiatra^&aa  of  CWfaJ- 
bureieh;   cant  signifies  head;  al,  a  school,  or  college;  and  bwreieh,  or 
reich,  a  borough,,  or  bury;  the  head  preeinct  of  a  college,  or  principal, 
coUege-borougk:   there  are   many  reasons,"  adds   he,  "to  believe   that 
OantaUntry,  Oambray,  or  Oambrtdae,  existed  in  the  sftite  of  a  head  colle- 
giate borough  for  ages  before  the  Roman  invasion." 

Camerling;ue.  Fr. — "  Camerlingo,"  Ita).  One  of  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  the  Eoman  Court,  who  is  iSwaya  a  cardinal:  he  is  pei'petual 
president  of  the  Apostolic  chambers,  and  administers  tho  civil  govera- 
ment  when  the  see  [of  Rome,  the  Papacy]  is  vacant. 

Can  scottato  d'acqua  oalda  hapaura,  poi  della  fredda.  Ital. 

{rov. — "The  scalded  dog  fears  hot  water,  and  afterwards  cold."     The 
urnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Canada. — "The  name  of  Canada  has  been  long  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  the  etymologists.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
an  esclamation  of  some  of  the  early  Portuguese  navigators,  who.  observ- 
ing the  desolation  of  the  country,  either  cried  out,  or  wrote  on  their 
maps,  Aoa-ifada,  aea-Nada,  ^ there  ia  nothing  here:'  \noihinff  ioorih 
taentioning'].  It  has  aUo  been  supposed  1«  have  taken  its  name  from 
the  Spanish  Canada,  a  canal,  from  the  shape  of  the  country,  forming 
the  blank  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  the  more  received  explanation 
is  the  Indian  one,  Canaia,  a  collection  of  huts." 

Canaille.  Fr. — "Babble,  mob,  mobility,  rascality,  scum  of  the  earth, 
snobocracy."  "Mr.  G.  Dundas  defended  the  conduct  of  the  pulioe  in 
driving  back  the  canaille  from  the  carriage-way,  and  suggested  the  use 
of  a  Bix-pouuder  on  the  next  occasion  of  a  similar  demonatration."  ' 
While  on  this  sulgcct  of  "canaiW  [a  word  so  often  in  the  months  of 
those  who  ought  to  know  better],  the  following  anecdote  may  not  be  un- 
interesting: "Prani^ia  de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  under 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  a  prelate  so  often  mentioned  by  Madame  de  S6- 
vignfi,  La  Bruyfere,  and  other  contemporary  writers,  carried  the  vanity 
sf  birth  to  such  an  excess  as  to  become  the  otijecb  of  universal  ridicule 
and  sarcasm,  even  in  that  age.  An  epigram  describes  this  meek  and 
lowly  successor  of  the  apoatJos  as  disdaining  to  associate  with  the  ignoble 
inmates  of  heaven ;  it  ends  thus;— 
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'On  dit  qu' entrant  en  patadia 

II  flit  re^u  Taille  que  vaille, 
Et  qu'il  en  sortit  par  nifipris, 
N'y  tKiuvant  que  de  la  canaille.'" 
Candida  pax  homines,  trux  deoet  Iraferas.  lat.  Orio,— "Fair, 
honorable,  peace  becomes  men.  ferocious  anger  should  belong  to  beasts." 
Candida  perpetuo  reside,  Concordia,  lecto, 

Tamque  pari  semper  sit  Venus  aequa  jngo. 

Dillgat  ilia  senein  quondam,  aed  et  ipsa  marito, 

Tunc  quoque  cum  fuerit,  non  videatur,  anus. 

Lat.  Martial.— 
"Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend. 
And  Vbnds  still  the  well-matched  pair  befriend! 
May  she,  when  time  has  sunk  him  into  years, 
Iiove  her  old  man,  and  cherish  hia  white  hairs; 
Nor  he  perceive  her  charms  through  age  decay. 
But  think  each  happy  sun  his  bridal  day!" 
/llCandor  dat  viribus  alas.  Lat. — "Truth  gives  wings  to  strength." 
Cane,  che  abbaia,  non  morde.  Ital.  pTOV. — "The  dog  that  barks 
does  not  bite."     The  greatest  barkera  bite  not  sorest.     Dogs  that  bark 
at  a  distance  bite  not  at  hand. 

Cane  veeohio  non  baia  Indarno.  Ital.  prov. — "If  the  old  dog 
barks,  he  gives  counsel." 

Canes  timldl  vehementiuB  latrant.  Lat.  prov. — "Timid  dugs 
bark  the  loudest." 

Canls  in  praesepi.  Lat.  prov. — "The  dog  in  the  manger."  To 
play  the  dog  in  the  manger, — not  eat  yourself,  nor  let  any  one  else.  N.B. 
"Manger" IS  a  French  iirord,  signifying  "to  eat;"  hence,  that  part  of  a 
etable  from  which  horses  feed. 

Cantablle.  Ital. — "Somethine  to  be  sung."  A  term  applied  to 
movements  intended  tobe  performed  in  a  graceful,  elegant,  and  melodious 
style. 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.  Lat.  Juvenal — "The 
empty  traveler  will  sing  before  the  robber."  The  traveler  with  empty 
pockets  will  sing  e'en  in  the  robber's  face: — 

"Now,  void  of  care,  the  beggar  trips  along, 
And,  in  the  spoilffl^s  presence,  trolls  his  song." 
If  novertj  has  its  inconveniences,  it  has  also  its  independence  and 
security.     Compare  OvtD: — 

"  Sic  timet  insidiaa  qui  acit  se  ferre  viator 
Cur  tiraeat;  tutam  carpit  mani''  iter  " 
that  ia,  "  Thus  does  the  rich  traveler  fear  a  surprise,  an  attack,  while  the 
one  with  empty  pockets,  the  one  who  has  naught  to  lose,  pursuea  his 
journey  in  perfect  safety."  Cumpaie  also  Seneca  "Nudum  latro 
transmittit,"  that  is,  "The  robber  passes  by  the  man  whose  appeaiauce 
bespeaks  poverty." 

Cautato  que  muobas  vezea  va  h  la  fuente  alguna  vez  se  ha 
de  quebrar.  Span.  prov. — "The  pitohei  doth  not  go  bu  often  to  the 
water  but  it  comes  home  broken  at  last  ' 
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Capias.  Lnw  Lac. — "  You  may  take."  A  writ  to  auttoviKe  the  Mp- 
ture  or  takiug  of  the  defendant.    It  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  nameij; — 

Capias  ad  respoadendiim. — "You  take  to  answer."  A  writ 
issuing  to  take  the  defendant  for  the  putpose  of  making  him  answer- 
ahle  to  the  pJaiQliff;  and 

Capias  ad  satisfaciendum. — "You  take  to  satisfy."  A  writ  of 
execution  after  judgmant,  empowering  the  officer  to  take  and  detiun  the 
body  of  the  defendant  until  satiafaotion  be  made  to  the  plaintiff.  "To  act 
nonorahlj  is  for  an  imprisoned  and  impoverished  debtor  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; dishonesty  is  forced  on  him.  Heisoompelled,  when  he  should  work, 
to  remain  utterly  supine  and  inert,  and  to  consume  uselessly  in  prison  the 
time  and  money  which  are  the  property  of  his  creditoi's.  By  the  Bowan 
law  a  debtor  was  brought  to  his  creditor  bound  in  chains  to  work  like  a 


by  the  wise  EngUsh  law  he  is  entombed  alive  and  debarred  all 
power  of  eaertion.  The  writ  directs  '  capias  ad  saiisfaciendv/m,'  or,  in 
the  bailiffs  very  sensible  translation,  'take  him  for  your  satisfaction;' 


and  thb  being  done,  no  other  satisfaction  is  by  law  required  or  expected. 
In  colloquial  phrase,  he  may  'snap  his  fingers  at  all  pecuniary  demands, 
except  those  incurrwl  witLiD  his  prison-walla,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
sit  with  his  arms  crossed.  As  to  professionai  income,  he  may  have  been 
in  receipt  of  3E500  or  £5000  per  annum,  and  the  proceedings  of  any  one 
eiaspemted  or  malevolent  creditor  will  cut  it  off  irretrieyably,  for  it  is 
not  by  petitioning  the  Insolvency  Court  that  he  can  be  restored  to  his 
former  station.  With  regard  to  estates  and  resources,  beyond  mere 
goods,  chattels,  and  equipages,  the  present  law,  as  we  have  seen,  affoi'ds 
no  power  whatever.  The  conduct  of  thfse  debtors,  who  possess  meaos 
of  payment,  is  quite  optional.     [Written  in  1837.]" 

Capiat,  qui  oapere  poaslt.  Lat. — "Let  him  take  it  [the  property] 

Capidgi.  Persian  and  Turkish. — A  porter  or  door-keeper;  a  cham- 
berlain. The  Gapidyi'Bashee  are  a  higher  class  of  officers,  and  are  ex- 
clusively employed  to  use  the  bowstring. 

Capltan  Pasha.— The  Turkish  High  Admiral. 

Capttmi  te  nldore  aaae  putat  ille  ouUnae.  Lat.  Juvbnal.^ — "  He 
thinlcs  that  you  are  taken  with  the  smell  of  his  kitchen;  he  looks  upon 
you  as  one  caught  by  the  savor,  savory  smell,  of  his  kitchen."  He  is 
mclinad  to  regard  you  as  a  parasite  [one  who  flatters  another  in  order  to 
live  at  hia  expense]. 

Caput  mortuum.  Lat. — "The  dead  head."  In  chemistry,  "the 
ashes  remaining  in  the  crucible."  Figuratively,  "the  worthless  remains, 
rubbish,  useless  details." 

Caput  acabere.  Lat.  Horace. — "To  scratch  onaa  nead."  A 
sportive  rande  of  conveying  the  idea  that  one  intends  to  bestow  the  great- 
eat  care  and  attendon  on  one's  literary  compositions. 

Car  tel  est  notre  plaislr.  Pr. — "  For  such  is  our  pleasure."  This 
was  anciently  the  form  of  a  regal  ordinance,  under  the  Norman  line.  It 
is  now  happily  used  only  in  an  ironical  sense  to  mai'k  some  act  of  despotic 
uthority. 
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Caravan..  Persian. — Merchants  traveling  together  in  companies, 
by  troops. 

Carbonaro.  Ital, — Literally,  a  "ohareoal-lsuraer."  A  member  of 
a  secret  soeietj  of  Italy;  it  is  applied  by  analogy  to  the  astreme  parti- 
sana  of  pure  democracy,  an  ultra-demnorat.  The  pliiTal  is  carbonari. 
N.B.  In  tlie  wooded  districts  of  the  Abruzzi,  a  secluded  and  romantic 
region  of  Italy,  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  goes  on ;  and  from  the 
name  of  the  charooal-bui-ners,  the  noted  sect  of  the  CARnoNARi  took 
their  appellation,  originating  here  and  in  Calabria. 

Carebant  quia  vate  aaoro.  Lid.  Hoeaci.— "  [The  names  of  these 
illustrious  men  are  unknown  to  posterity]  because  they  were  without — 
they  were  not  blessed  with — a  sacred  or  diTine  poet  to  hand  them  down 
to  posteritj;  in  other  iBords,  because  they  had  no  poet  to  perpetuate 
them,  or  because 

'No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  then-  own,' 
"The  public  mind  is  someljmes  highly  sensible  of  philolo^cal  pro- 

friety,  and  has,  therefore,  endeavored  to  designate  the  Pseudo-gentleman 
the  Gent]  by  some  other  title  than  gerdleinan;  which  latter  it  saw  was 
nn  abuse  of  terms;  hence  the  words  dandy,  Corinthian,  sioell,  exquisite, 
£&c.  But  some  high  literary  authority  was  mantfld  to  record  the  change 
in  lasting  print;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  authority,  no  one  of  these 
words  has  been  universally  adopted,  c«re6a»J  quia  vate  mcro."  N.B.  A 
ffentleman  may  be  defined  asaman  of  jmimpeachabh  honor  and  gallantry, 
of  dignified  carriage,  spotless  r^mtation,  a  high  mind,  liberal  vieiea,  and 
a  goodly  ediucation. 

Caret  perlculo,  qui  etiam  tutua  oavet,  Lat.  Publius  Syehs.— 
"He  who,  even  when  safe,  is  oo  his  guard,  is  most  free  from  danger." 
A  proverb  which  well  illustrates  the  advantages  arising  from  vigilance, 
watchfulness,  being  "mde  awake." 

Caricature.  Prom  the  Ital.  Garicalura.  A  portrait  mnde  uglier 
than  the  natural  figure. 

Carlor  est  jihh  homo  quam  eibi.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "  Man  is  dearer 
to  them  [the  gods]  than  to  himself"  "To  talk  of  the  omnipotence  of 
prayer,  and  of  mocking  or  being  mocked,  unless  weexpectan  answer  to 
our  prayers,  is  chan^ne  places,  and  putting  GOD  into  the  hands  of  man, 
instead  of  leaving  ourselves,  with  pious  confidenoe,  in  the  hands  of  GOD. 
It  might  be  expected  of  the  Christian  that  he  should  feel  at  least  as 
--'- ' "-e  Koman  satirist,  Carior  est  iUis  homo  qaam  albi." 


Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"Enjoy  the  present  day,  as  distrusting  that  which  is  to  follow."  This  is 
one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Epioureim  school,  which  recommended,  but  no 
doubt  unwisely,  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  pleasure  in  preference  to 
remote  speculation.  N.B,  Addressed  by  the  poet  to  a  woman,  which  ac- 
counts for  "creduld."  "Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  be  not 
solicitous  for  the  future;  for  if  you  take  your  foot  from  the  present  staod- 


oondition:  it  is  like  reftising  to  quench  your  present  thirst  by  fearing  you 
shall  want  drink  the  next  day.  If  it  be  well  to-day,  it  is  madness  to  make 
the  present  miserable  by  fearing  it  may  be  ill  to-morrow :  when  your  belly 
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is  full  of  to-day'a  dinner,  to  fear  jou  shall  want  the  next  day's  supper; 
for  it  may  be  you  shall  not,  and  then  to  what  purpose  was  this  day's 
affliction  ?  Bat  if  to-morrow  you  ahaH  want,  your  son-ow  will  come  time 
enough,  though  you  do  not  hasten  it;  let  your  trouble  tarry  till  its  own 
day  comes.  But  if  it  chance  to  he  ill  to-day,  do  not  increase  it  by  the 
care  of  to-morrow.  Enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  day,  if  God  send  them, 
and  the  evils  of  it  bear  patiently  and  sweetly;  for  this  day  is  only  ours: 
we  are  dead  fo  yesterday,  and  we  are  not  yet  born  to  the  morrow.  He, 
therefore,  that  eiyoys  the  present  if  it  he  good,  enjoys  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; and  if  only  that  day  s  trouble  leans  upon  him,  it  is  singular  and 
finite.  'Sufficient  to  the  day  (said  Christ)  is  the  eyil  thereof;'  sufficient 
but  not  intolerable.  But  if  we  look  abroad,  and  bring  into  one  day's 
thought  the  evil  of  many,  certain  and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and  what 
■will  never  be,  our  load  will  be  as  intoJenvble  as  it  is  unreasonable." — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

"  Let  to-morrow  take  care  of  to-morrow, 

Leave  the  things  of  the  future  to  fate: 
What^s  the  use  to  anticipate  soi-row? 

Life's  troubles  oome  never  iao  late. 
If  to  hope  overmuch  be  an  error, 

'Tis  one  that  the  wise  have  preferred ; 
And  how  often  have  hearts  bean  in  teiTor 

Of  evils — that  never  ocourredl 

"  Have  fiuth,  and  thy  fwth  shall  sustain  thee — 
Permit  not  suspicion  and  care 
With  invisible  bonds  to  enchain  thee, 

But  bear  what  God  gives  thee  to  bear; 
By  His  Spirit  supported  and  gladdened. 

Be  ne'er  by  '  forebodings'  deterred ; 
But  think  how  oft  hearts  nave  been  saddened 
By  fear  of— what  never  occurred! 
"Let  to-morrow  take  care  of  to-morrow; 
Short  and  daik  as  our  life  may  appear, 
We  may  make  it  still  darker  by  sorrow — 

Still  shorter  by  folly  and  fear! 
Half  our  troubles  are  half  our  invention. 

And  often  from  blessings  conferred 
Have  ive  shrunk  in  the  wild  apprehension 
Of  evils — that  never  ocourredl"  C,  Swain. 

Carte.  Fr.~The  "bill  of  fare." 

Carte  blanche.  Fr. — "Every  department  of  the  Government  had 
a  carte  blamcke  for  every  thing  that  might  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
apprehended  war;"  that  is  to  say,  had  jpoww  to  act  according  to  their 
jvin  discretion,  unUmited  power  for  every  thing,  &c.  N.B.  "  Carte 
blanche"  means  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  paper  vmrnritt^t  on. 
Catte  3a  pa.ya.  Fr. — The  "map  of  the  country." 
Cartel.  Fr. — A  "  cartel"  is  a  writing,  or  agreement-,  between  states 
at  war,  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  for  some  mutual  advantage; 
also,  a  vessel  employed  to  convey  the  messenger  uo  s     ' 
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Cartesian. — A  follower  of  the  philosopher  Dbs  CanTEs;  also,  re- 
lating to  Des  Cabtes,  as,  "The  Oai'hstan  Bystem  haa  a  tendency  to 
spiritualizo  body  and  its  qualities." 

Casa  de  pupiloB,   Span.— A  "boarding-house." 

Cashier. — From  tlie  Fr.  "casser,"  to  render  void.  Hence  oashim; 
W  discavd,  dismiss  from  an  office.  This  word  must  not  he  confounded 
with  cashier,  one  who  has  charge  of  cash.  From  the  same  root  John- 
eon  derives  quash,  when  it  signifies  to  annul. 

Casta   ad   virum    matrona   paresdo    Lmperat.    Lat.   Pusi.ios 

SVBUS.— 

a  the  marriage  life  away, 

'    t  to  obey!" 
Or —         "  Obey  your  h     I     d    t  wh  te  t, 

And  he  will  peot  y  1    th  t 

Caste.— Tribe,  hre   1    f    m    th     P    t  g  d        (  1       1 

The  Hindoo  religion  divid     th    p    {1       t         / 

Caatrant  alios,  ut  lib  «       P  gr     H        all  dip 

BufEaroiant.  Lat,  Jovitr   —   Th  j        t    t    th    h    k      f    tl       m 
order  that  with  the  fat    f  th       w    k     tl   y       y  1    d  th  w     1 

Tolunies."     Applied  to  pi  g        t  h        w    k    wh  d 

found  to  be  stolen. 

Casus  belli.  Lat.—  A  j.!      f     g         t    w 

Casus  foederlH.  L  t  —   A  f         p    n*-! 

Casus  interventto  isLt—  A  Ugf         *         t 

[coming  between  parties]   pi      1         t   ■! 

Casus  neoeasltatlB     Ll—   Aas      f       cetydp      t 
tremity." 

Casus   provlsus.   Lt  —    A  f      wlhp  has  > 

made, — ease  that  has  bee    f  t    p  t  d 

Casus,  qaem  saep  t  n  t  allquand  Inv  nit  L  t  [  — 
"Him  whom  ohanee  freq       tly  p\8  tt     mtmfid        Th 

continuance  of  good  fort        frm         g         df       Itmt  ty 

Catalogue  raiscuui4.  Fr. — A  catalogue  with  proofs,  illustrations,  or 
literary  notices.  N.B.  "  SaisonnS"  is  nearly  always  spelt  with  two  e's 
instead  of  one  by  English  persona  who  use  the  above  expression;  this  is 
incorrect,  as  the  French  word  "  catalogue'  is  of  the  ntasculine  gender. 

Catamaran. — A  small  boat,  or  rather  a  log  of  wood,  on  which  some 
of  the  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  traverse  the  sea.  There  is  much 
eommunioatioD  between  the  shipping  and  the  shore  at  Madras  by  means 
of  these  small  craft. 

Cattiva  6  quella  lana,  che  non  si  ptio  tingere.  Ital.  prov. — 
"  'Tis  a  bad  cloth,  indeed,  that  will  take  no  color." 

Caucus. — An  Ameiican  slang  term,  signifying  an  assembly  of 
some  of  the  members  of  Congress. 

Caudae  pilos  equlnae  patilatim  vellcre.  Lat.  prov. — "To  pluck 
out  the  hairs  of  a  horse's  tail  by  little  and  little,  by  degrees."  "PuU 
hiur  and  hair,  and  you'll  make  the  carle  bald," 

Causa  oausans.  Lat. — "The  Great  First  Cause:  the  Supreme 
Being."  "Whether  we  look  io  our  own  consciousness,  or  to  our  ac- 
qu.tiutancH  with  the  opinions  of  others,  we  feel  and  witness  nc  revolt 
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against  the  poseible  eaiBfenoe  of  a  superior  powei',  the  causa  eaiisarts,  bi 
whose  estraordiaarj  interposition  the  old  laws  of  nature  may  oe  tiither 
temporarily  suspended,  or  permanently  nhaoged." 

CaiiBa  et  oiigo  eet  ma.teria  uegotii.  Lat.  Law  masim. — "The 
cause  and  beginning  is  tlie  matter  of  the  husiness."  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  enter  into  a  tavern,  and  every  iord  to  distrain  his  tenants'  beasts ; 
hut  if  in  the  former  case  a  riot  ensues,  or  if  in  the  latter  the  landlord 
kills  the  distress,  the  law  will  infer  that  they  entered  for  these  purposes, 
and  deem  them  trespassers  from  the  beginning. 

Causa  latet,  via  est  notisaima.  Lat.  Otid. — "  The  cause  is  secret, 
but  the  effect  is  known." 

— — — — Causam  Iiano  iuatam  ease  animum  inducite, 
Xrt  allqua  pars  laborls  minnatur  mihi.     Lat,  Ti{rence. — 
"Write,  correspondents,  write,  whene'er  you  will; 
'Twill  save  me  trouble,  and  my  paper  fill." 
suggefition  to  correspondents  of  newspapers,  and  contributors  to 


Cause  oSlfebre.  Pr. — "A  celebrated  or  remarkable  trial  in  a  Court 

Causerlea.  l?!-. — "Familiar  conversations,  chat,  chitrohat." 

Cautua  enim  m.etTiit  foveam  lupus,  accipiterque 
Suspectoa  laqvieos,  et  opertum  milvius  tamum, 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"The  wolf  once  cautioned  bjf  esperienoe  dreads  the  pitfall,  the  hawk 
suspects  the  snare,  and  the  kite  the  oovei-ed  hook,"  Even  animals  learn 
to  avoid  that  by  which  they  retain  a  sense  of  having  been  injured. 
N.B.  In  using  the  word  "milvius"  [a  kite]  tn  this  passage,  the  poet 
allndes  to  a  species  of  fish,  living  on  prey,  and  sometimes,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  food,  darting  up  from  the  water  like  the  flying-Bsh  when 
pursued  by  its  foe. 

Cav^  non  morire,  ohe  erba  de  venire.  Ital.  prov.— "While  tbo 
grass  grows,  the  steed  starves." 

Cavallo  corrtente  sepoltura  aperta.  Ital.  prov. — "A  running 
horse  is  an  open  sepulcher," 

Cavallo  que  bueta,  no  qulere  eapuela.  Span.  prov. — "Do  not 
spur  a  free  horse." 

Cavar  un  cliiodo  e  plantar  una  oavicohia.  Ital.  prov.—"  To  dig 
up  a  nail,  and  plant  a  pin."   To  out  down  an  oak,  and  set  up  a  strawberry. 

Cave  tifai  cane  muto  et  aqua  sUente.  Lat.  ptov. — "Be  on  your 
guard  against  a  silent  dog  and  atill  water." 

Caveat  aotor.  Lat.  Law  maxim.— "Let  the  actor  or  doer  beware." 
Lethim  look  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct.  If  a  landlord  gives 
an  acquittance  to  his  t«nant  for  the  rent  which  is  last  due,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  all  rent  in  arrear  has  been  duly  discharged. 

Caveat  creditor.  Lat. — "Lettheoreditorbeware,b8onhis guard." 

Caveat  emtor.  Lat. — "Let  the  buyer,  purchaser,  beware,  be  on 
his  guard." 

"  Cavendo  tutua.  Lat, — "Safe  by  taking  heed,  proper  oare,  safe 
by  caution,"     Tke  motto  of  tho  House  of  Cavrndish. 

Cavendum  est  ne  major  poena,  quam  culpa,  sit;  et  ne  iisdeni 
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do  oausls  a!il  plectantur,  alii  ne  appellentur  qiiidem.  Lat.  Cicero. 
— "O.ive  gliould  in  al!  easea  be  takan  thut  the  piiiiishment  do  not  osoeed 
the  guilt;  and  also  that  some  men  may  not  suffer  fur  offenaew  which, 
when  committed  by  others,  are  allowed  to  pass  with  impuDity." 
Caza  de  conaolidaolou.  Span. — "The  sinking  fund." 
C'fe  da  fare  pur  tutto,  dlceira  coliii,  ohe  ferrava  I'ooca.  Itnl. 
proT.—"  That's  doina;  something,  oa  the  man  said  who  was  shoeing  a, 
goose."     He  that  will  meddle  with  all  things,  may  go  shoe  the  goslings. 
Ceat  &  dire.  Fr.-^"That  ia  to  say, — namely," 
C'eat  bonnet  blajio  et  blanc  bonnet.  Fr. — '"Tie  six  of  one  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  other." 

C'est  de  I'argent  en  bane.  Fr. — '"Tls  as  good  as  ready  money." 
C'est  du  bl^  en  gienier.    Fr. — "'Tis  as  good  as  money  in  one's 

C'eat  dn  neuf,  du  tout  neu^  qu'il  faut  crSer.  Fr. — "'Tis  from 
what  is  altogether  new  that  we  must  originate  something  new." 

C'est  6gal.  Fr.— "No  matter,  'tis  oil  the  same." 

C'est  foUe  de  b^er  contre  un  fotir.  Fr.  pror. — "Tis  folly  to  be 
gaping  near  an  oven."  He  that  gapeth  until  he  be  fed,  well  may  he 
gape  until  he  be  dead. 

C'est  le  ohemin  des  paaalons,  qui  m'a  oonduit  ^  la  phlloso- 
phie.  Fr.  EoDSsEAir. — "It  is  the  path  of  the  passions,  which  has  con- 
ducted jne  to  philosophy." 

C'eat  le  crime  qal  fait  la  honte,  et  non  pas  I'Schafaud.  Fr. 
CoRNEiLLE. — "It  is  the  guilt,  not  the  scaffold,  which  conalitutes  the 
shame."  These  were  the  last  words  of  the  heroine  Cordat,  when,  by  de- 
priving the  miscreant  Makat  of  life,  she  had  rid  the  earth  of  a  monster, 

C'eat  lefils  de  la  poule  blanche.  Fr.  prov. — "He  was  born  with 
a,  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth." 

C'est  le  mot  de  I'finigme.  Fr,^ — "It  is  the  meaning  of  the  riddle 
[the  key  to  the  mystery] ." 

C'est  le  pfere  aujc  6  a  F  — '  11  '  the  father  of  the  crowns." 
He  is  the  moneyed  man. 

C'est  le  refrain  de    a  b  11  de    T   —  'The  old  story  over  agwn." 

C'eat  le  tou  qui  fait  u    q         F  — "It  ia  the  tone  that  makes 

the  music."     By  this  it  is  is  much  depends  on  the  lone 

and  manner  in  which  word  mp        d   on  certain  oceasiona,  as  on 

the  words  themselves. 

C'est  la  plus  belle  ae  d  an  hapeau.  Fr.— "It  ia  the  best 
feather  in  his  cap,  the  best  spoke  in  his  wheel,  the  best  gem  in  his 

C'eat  la  proap^ritS  qui  donne  lea  amis,  maia  o'est  radversitS 
qui  lea  ^preuve,  Fr.^"It  is  prosperity  that  gives  us  friends,  but  it  is 
adversity  that  tries  them,  that  shows  us  the  worth  of  their  professions." 

C'est  la  source  dea  combats  dea  philosopbes,  dout  lea  una 
out  prla  i  taohe  d' Clever  I'homme  eu  d^couvrant  sea  grandeura, 
et  lea  autres  de  I'abaiaser  en  reprisentant  aea  mlsferes.  Fr.  Pbs- 
CAL.—"  The  origin  of  the  disputes  between  philosophers  is,  that  one  class 
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of  them  hafe  undertaken  to  raise  man  by  disjJajing  his  greatness,  stniJ 
the  other  to  debase  him  by  showing  his  misenea." 

C'eat  pour  I'achever  de  peindre.  Fi-. — "This  ia  t«  finish  hia 
picture."     This  is  to  complete  his  oharaoter. 

C'est  reuoiivel6  dea  Greca.  ft.— "The  old  thing  over  again!" 

Cost  son  chevalde  batallle,  Fr.— "That  is  hia /orie,"  tliat  is, 
"his  ability,  in  which  he  ahioes  raost,  in  whioh  his  powers  oome  out  the 
strongest,  his  strong  point," 

C'BHt  nn  balal  nenfi  11  fait  balai  iieuf.  Fr. — "A  new  broom 
sweeps  olean."  Applied  to  servants,  who  diaoharge  their  duties  well  on 
entering  on  new  situations. 

C'eat  un  beau  venez-y  voir.  Pr. — "A  fine  thing,  a  very  pretty 
thing  indeed  [sneeriogly,  ineaniEg  that  the  thing  talked  of  is  undeserving 
of  notice,  beneatli  our  notice]." 

C'est  un  hotnme  qui  blaiee.  Fr. — "He  is  a  shuffler,  plays  fast 

C'eat  un  aot  a  vingt-quatre  carats.  Fr. — "He  is  a  fool  of 
twenty-four  carata,"     His  folly  ia  absolutely  without  any  alloy. 

C'est  un  vrai  bllboquet,  Fr. — "He  is  a  hanim-acarnm  fellow, 
giddy-headed  fellow." 

C'eat  utt  vrai  bleche.  Fr.- — "He  is  a  regular  milkaop,  spooney, 
a  weak,  poor,  irresolute  creature,  one  who  has  no  resolution,  no  self- 
reliance, — one  who  would  never  set  the  Thames  on  Are." 

C'eat  nne  autre  chose.  Fr. — "That  is  quite  a  different  thing," 
The  facts  oompletely  differ  from  the  statement. 

C'est  une  bibliothfeque  renvera4e.  Fr.— "His  notioDa  are  con- 
fused, in  utter  coafnaion," 

C'eat  une  grande  foils  de  vonlolr  6fcre  sage  tout  aeuL  Fr. 
RocHEFoucAULT. — "It  is  a  great  fully  to  thinit  of  being  wise  alone." 
None  but  a  fool  can  suppose  that  he  has  a  monopoly  of  good  sense. 

C'eat  une  giande  habilet^  que  de  aavolr  caclieraonhabllet^. 
Fr.  RocHKFOuCAULi. — "The  greatest  skill  is  shown  in  disguising  our 
skill."  Tlie  art  of  a  painter  or  actor,  for  instance,  is  best  shown  when 
the  art,  by  which  he  prodncea  a  strong  effeot,  is  completely  concealed. 

Ce  monde  est  plein  de  fous,  et  qui  n'en  vsut  paa  voir, 
Doit  Be  renfermer  seal,  et  casser  son  mirolr. 

Fr.  BoiuiAu. — 
"This  world  is  fail  of  fools,  and  he  who  would  not  wish  to  see  one,  must 
not  only  shut  himself  up  alone,  but  must  also  break  his  looking-glaaa." 

Ce  n'eat  pas  de  aa  juridlctlon.  Fr. — "It  is  oat  of  his  latitude." 

Ce  n'est  pas  €tre  bien  ala6  que  de  rlre.  Fr.  St.  Evremond. — 
"  Laughing  ia  not  always  a  proof  that  tlie  mind  ia  at  eaae.  or  in  a  atate 
of  composure." 

Ce  n'est  paa  meiveille  si  ceux  qui  n'ont  jamais  mangS  de 
bonnes  choses,  ne  aavent  que  c'est  de  bonnes  viandes.  Fr.— "It 
is  not  surprising  that  those  who  have  never  eaten  of  any  delicaci^,  should 
■^     ignorant  of  the  esistence  of  aoch  viands,  ai'tiolea  of  food."     "^'  '" 
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,  ,  ^  lot,  to 
t  might  «lso  confidently  be  preuumed,  Ce  n'ed 
pas  merveide de  bonnes  viandes." 

Ce  n'eet  qu'un  centon.  Fr. — "It  is  a  mere  cento,  mere  patch- 
work."    Said  of  a  work  full  of  paBsagea  stolen  ftom  other  authors. 

Ce  que  I' enfant  oit  au  foyei  eat  bieiit5t  oomiu  jasqn'k  Mon- 
Btier.  Pi'.  proY. — "What  the  child  hears  hy  the  fire  is  soon  known  as  far 
off  as  Monstier  [a  town  in  Savoy]."     Little  pitchers  have  great  ears. 

Ce  qui  fait  qu'on  n'est  pas  content  de  aa  oonditlaii,  c'eat 
I'id^e  chim^rlque  que  Ton  ae  fonne  dn  bonJieur  d'autrui,  Fr. 
—"What  makes  many  persons  discontented  with  their  own  condition,  is 
the  absurd  idea  which  they  form  of  the  happiness  of  othei«." 

Ce  qui  manque  aux  orateurB  en  profondetir,  Us  vous  la 
donnent  en  longueur.  Pr.  Montesquieu. — "What  orators  want  in 
depth,  they  give  you  in  length." 

Ce  qui  ne  vaat  paa  la  peine  d'Stre  dit,  on  le  chante.  Pr. — The 
solution  that  Fioaeo  gives  of  the  quality  of  the  words  of  songs  iii  gene- 
ral, as  there  is  too  often  a  divorce  between  song  and  sense. 

Ce  qu'on  nomme  Itb^ralit^  n'est  souvent  que  la  vanity  de 
donner,  que  noua  aiuons  mieux  que  ce  que  noua  donnons.  Fr. 
EocHEFonCAULT. — "That  which  is  called  liberality  is  frequently  nothing 
more  than  the  vanity  of  giving,  of  which  we  are  more  fond  than  of  the 
thing  given." 

Ce  sont  ballea  perdues,  Fr. — "Useless  endeavors,  useless  shot," 

Ce  aont  toujours  les  aventuriera  qui  fontde  graiides  ohoBeo, 
et  non  pas  les  souverains  dea  grandes  empires.  Fr.  MoNTEseciEu. 
-—"It  is  only  adventurers  that  perform  gi-eat  actions,  and  not  the  sove- 
reigns of  large  empires."  A  raasim  which  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  elucidated,  even  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  author. 

Cedant  arma  togae,  concedat  laurea  linguae.  Lat.  Cicero. — : 
"Let  arms  yield,  give  plaoe,  to  the  gown  [that  is,  to  peace];  let  war 
give  way  to  oivilianism,  to  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  and  the 
Eiurel  to  the  tongue."  'The  power  of  eloquence  is  sometimes  superior  to 
military  force. 

Cedat,  nti  conviva  satur.  Lat.  Horace. — "Let  him  depart,  like  a 
contented,  well-satisfied,  guest."   A  hint  applicable  to  various  oharaoters 

Cede  Deo.  Lat.  Vikgil. — "Yield  to  providence."  Submit  where  all 
opposition  must  be  vMn. 

Cede  repugnanti,  oedendo victor  abibis.  Lat.  Ovib. — "Yield tfl 
the  opposer,  by  yielding  you  will  obtwn  the  victory."  There  are  circum- 
stances, under  which  a  prudent  concession  is  equal  to  an  advantage 
gained  over  your  opponent. 

Cedite  Romanl  acriptorea,  cedite  Orall.  Lat. — "Yield,  ye  Bo- 
man,  and  yield,  ye  Grecian  writers."  Yield  to  aoompetitor  who  outweighs 
you  all.     This  is  a  quotation  generally  ahiplojed  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Cednnt  grammatlcl,  Tincuntur  rhetores.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "The 
grammarians  yield,  the  rhetoricians  are  confuted  [by  the  overwhelming 
eloquence  of  a  would-be  learned  woman]." 
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"Jul!  in  the  midat  of  Euclid  dip  at  onee, 
And  petrifj  a  geuius  to  a  duaoe." 
Cela  est  toel  et  toon,  wials  de  I'argeiit  vaiit  niieux,  Tr  — "  All 
tliat  is  very  well,  but  I  dou't  like  it,  or,  but  I  must  have  my  money." 
[Speaking  to  a  debtor,  or  eome   such  pecson,  who   gives   us   excuses, 
reasons,  instead  of  the  money  we  want,] 

Cela  n'est  pas  de  mon  tiall.  Fr.— "That  ia  no  concern  of  mine; 
I  am  not  answerable,  responsible,  Tor  that." 

Cela  aaute  aux  yeux.  IV. — "That  ia  quite  obvious,  can  be  seun 

Cela  sert  k  faire  bouUlir  la  marmite.  Fr. — "That  helps  to  make 
the  pot  boil." 

Cela  viendra,  Fr. — "That  will  come  to  pass  some  day  oi  other: 
All  in  good  time," 

Cela  vient  oomme  marSe  en  carSnie.  Pr. — "That  cornea  in  the 
Tery  nick  of  time;  in  pudding-time." 

Celebrare  domestlca  facta.  Lat.  Horace. — [Those  poets  do  well, 
who]  seek  a  subjeot  for  their  verse  at  borne,  find  fit  subjects  for  their,  &e, 

Celerius  oooldlt  festinata  maturitae.  Lat.  Quintilian. — "Pre- 
cocious, premature,  development  of  the  powers  of  both  mind  and  body 
leads  to  an  early  grave:"  aptly  rendered  by  the  English  proverb,  "Soon 
ripe,  soon  rotten. 

Celaae  gravlore  casu  decldunt  turrea.  Lat.  Hoeacs.— "  Stately 
towers  tumble  down  with  a  heavier  ornsh  [than  more  lowly  buildings]." — 
"The  palace,  from  ita  air^  height, 
Tails  tumbling  down  with  heavier  weight." 
The  highest  tree  hath  the  greatest  fall, 

Celul  gouveroe  liiea  mal  le  mlel,  qtil  n'en  goate,  et  ees 
doigts  11' en  leche.  Fr,  prov. — "He  is  a  bad  manager  who  tastes  not  the 
honey  of  whioh  he  has  the  charge,  and  also  licks  his  fingers."  He's  an 
ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers. 

Celul-Ik  est  le  mieiix  servi,  qui  n'a  pas  beaoln  de  mettre  lea 
mains  dea  autrea  an  bout  de  aes  bras.  Fr.  Eousseau.— "  The  man  is 
best  served,  who  has  no  occasion  lo  pat  the  hands  of  others  at  the  end 
of  his  own  arms,"  No  maxim  is  more  just  or  more  useful  in  common 
life  than  this,  that  whatever  a  man  can  personally  accomplish,  he  should 
never  leave  to  be  traasaoted  by  another  person. 

Celni  pent  hardlment  nager  k  qui  I'on  aontient  le  menton. 
Fr.  prov. — "He  must  needs  swim  that's  held  up  by  the  chin," 

Celui  qui  a  trouvd  un  bon  gendre  a  gagn£  un  £ls;  mala 
oelul,  qui  en  a  rencontr^  un  manvais,  a  perdu  nne  fille.  Fr. — 
"  The  man  who  has  got  a  good  son-in-law  has  gained  a  son ;  but  he  who 
has  found  a  bad  one  nas  lost  a  daughter." 

Celni  qui  dSvore  la  substance  du  pauvre  y  fcrouve  k  la  fln 
nn  oa  qui  I'Strangle, — "He  who  devours  the  substance  of  tlio  poor 
will  Cod  ie  it  at  length  a  bone  to  choke  him." 

Celul  qOi  met  un  frein  k  la  fureur  des  flota, 
Salt  auaai  dea  mfehanta  arrSter  les  complota. 
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Soumis  avec  respect  k  sa  volenti  aainte, 
Je  craiiiB  Dleu,  ahei  Abner,  et  n'al  point  d' autre  crainte. 
JTr.  Racine. — 
"  lie  who  iMiles  the  raging  of  the  sea  knows  also  how  to  oheck  the  designs 
of  the  ungodly.     Submitting  mjeelf  with,  reyecenee  to  his  holy  will,  1 
fear  GOD,  dear  Abner,  and  I  fear  none  but  iini." 

Celui  qui  se  d^falt  de  son  bieu  avaut  que  de  mourir,  se 
prepare  i  bien  aouHrir.  Fr. — "He  that  parts  with  his  property  befoia 
his  death,  prepares  himself  for  much  suffering," 

Ceuataph.  From  the  Gr. — An  empty  monument,  set  up  in  honor  of 
the  dead;  especially  when  they  died  ahi-oad,  and  the  body  could  not  be 
conveyed  home,  but  was  buried  in  a  foreign  countiy.  Xenophon,  in  his 
Eipedition  of  Cykub,  about  the  middle  of  the  sisth  book,  says,  "As  fiir 
those  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  they  erected  a  large  cenoicmh, 
with  a  great  fnnecal  pile,  which  they  crowned  with  garlands."  On  fiiis 
passage  Mr.  Spslman  observes,  "In  the  same  manner  we  find  in  Thucy- 
DiDEs  that  the  Athenians  in  the  funeral  of  the  first  of  their  countrymen 
who  were  killed  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  besides  a  ooffin  for  every  tribe, 
carried  also  an  empty  one  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  those  whose  bodies 
could  not  be  found."  Vibgil  hns  translatecl  the  Glreek  word  by  tumulua 
inanis,  where  he  says  that  Andbouache  had  raised  an  empty  monument 
to  the  manes  [departed  spirit]  of  Hector: 

Manesque  vocabat 

Hectoreum  ad  tuiaul-um,  viridi  quern  cespite  inanem 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrimis,  saoraverat  aras. 
Censure  llttSraire.  Fr. — "  Literary  censorship." 
Censure  politique.  Fr. — "Political  censoi'ship." 
Cent  ans  bannl^te,  cent  ana  oivl&re.   Fr.  proy. — Literally,  "A 
hundred  years  a  banner,  a  hundred  jears  a  hand-barrow."     The  same 
family  that   once   hoisted  a  banner  may  in  course  of  time  handle  a, 
barrow. 

Cento  carre  di  penslerl  non  pagberauno  un'oucla  dl  deblto. 
Ital.  prov. — "A  hundred  wagon-loads  of  thoughts  wiU  not  pay  a  single 
ounce  of  debt."     A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt. 
Centurlae  senlorum  agitant  e:!£pertia  frugia : 
Celel  praeterannt  auatera  poemata  Ranmes, 
Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Iiectorem  delectando,  pariterque  monendo. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"The  centuries  of  the  old,"  that  is,  "the  old  as  a  body,  repudiate  works 
that  are  devoid  of  instruction:  tbe  lofty  Equites,  knights,  members  of  the 
equestrian  order,  disdain  to  notice  poems  of  a  severe  character.   That  in- 
dividoal,  however,  has  acoomplishea  every  thing,  has  carried  every  pointy 
has  gained  universal  applause,  who  has  welt  blended  the  useful  with  the 
agrosable,  amusing  his  reader  at  the  same  time  that  he  instructs  him." 
"Grave  age  approves  the  solid  and  the  wise: 
Gay  youth  from  too  austere  a  drnma  flies; 
Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mis  with  art, 
T'  inform  the  judgment,  uor  offend  the  heart. 
Shall  gain  all  votes." 
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Centurion.- — "A  captain  oyer  a  hundred  foot-3oHiers." 

Cereus  in  vltlum.  fleotl,  monltoribua  asper*  Lat.  Horace.^ 
"  As  plitttle  aa  was  in  being  bent  towards  vice,  but  rough,  rude,  bearish, 
to  their  tutors,  instructors,  counselore,  advisers." 

"  [The  youth]  Yielding  like  wax,  th'  irapresaive  follj  hears, 
Rough  to  reproof  [and  slow  to  future  eares]. 
"The  popular  mind  ie  like  that  of  headstrong  jouth,  Gereus  in  tniium 
fieeii,  moniioribus  aspei:"     Pliant  aa  was  in  the  direction  to  which  its 
own  bias  inclines,  but  obstinate  as  oak  when  urged  into  a  shape  hoatilo 
to  its  own  bent. 

Cernit  omnia  Deus  vindex.  Lat. — "There  ia  an  avenging  GOD, 
who  sees  all  things,  everj  thing." 

Certamina  dlvittarum.  Lat.  HoKiCB. — "Unwearied  stvuegles  after 
wealth."  An  elegant  espreasion  to  denote  the  striving  to  be  richer  than 
otJiers. 

Certiorari.  Law  Lat. — "Tobemademore.certain."  A  writ  issuing 
to  order  the  record  of  a  cause  to  be  brought  before  a  superior  court. 

Certum  veto  pete  finem.  Lat.  Horace. — "Learn  to  set  bounds  to 
your  desires;  To  wishes  fix  an  end." 

Cervi,  Inpornm  praeda  rapacium, 
Sectamur  ultro,  quoG  oplmus 

Fallere  et  efiugere  est  trlnmphus.     Lat.  Horace. — 
"We,  iike  hinds  destined  to  be  the  prey  of  rapacious  wolves,  of  ourselves, 
of  our  own  accord,  seek  after  the  Romans,  whom  it  is  the  gi'eatest  triumph 
to  deceive  and  avoid,  whom  to  elude  by  flight  is  a  glorious  triumph." 
"  Like  ataga,  of  coward  kind,  the  destined  prey 
Of  ravening  wolves,  we  unprovoked  defy 
Those  whom  to  baffle  is  our  fairest  play, 
The  richest  triumph  we  can  boast,  to  tfy." 
"Thia  eulogium  of  the  Eomans,"  says  Sanadoit,  "is in  itself  magnifi- 
cent^ hut  it  becomes  inSniteij  more  valuable  in  Uie  month  of  llANNinAL 
[the  celebi'atedeommander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginians]."  N.B.  "Hanni- 
bal" was  a  common  name  among  the  Garth aginiana,  signifying  "the 
grace  or  favor  of  Baai,;"  the  flnoJ  ayllable,  bal,  having  reference  to  this 
tutelary  deity  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Cea  diaoours,  il  est  vral,  eont  fort  beauz  dans  nn  llvre.  Fr. 
BoiLEATT. — "All  tliis  would  do  very  well  for  a  book,"  that  is.  It  is  very 
ahowy  in  theury,  hut  not  reducible  to  practice. 

Cessante  causa,  oessat  et  efieotas.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "When 
the  cause  ia  removed,  the  effect  must  cease  to  follow."  Thus,  the  release 
of  a  debt  is  a  discharge  also  of  the  execution. 

Ceeslo  bonQrum.  Lat. — A  Seottiah  law  term.  "A  transference, 
cession,  yielding-up,  giving-up,  of  one's  goods  without  reserve  to  one'a 
creditors."  "The  Scottish  legislature,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
gave  insolvent  debtors,  by  the  right  of  applying  for  a  ceesio  bonoram,  a 
complete  protection  against  the  hardship  of  imprisonment,  except  in 
cases  of  fraudulent  concealment  of  funds." 

Cetera  desiderantur.  Lat. — Literally,  "The  rest  is  desiderated, 
wished  for;"  in  other  words,  "The  rest  [of  the  poem,  speech,  Ac]  is 
wanting,  or  wimted." 
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Cetera  desunt.  Lat. — Used  in  the  same  mannev  s.%"Ceiei-adeside 

Cette  nouvelle  fut  un  baniiie  pour  moi.  Pr.— "Tliat  news  waa 
life  W  me." 

Ceux  qui  n'  aiiaent  pas  ont  raremeiit  de  grandea  joiea  ;  ceux 
qui  aiment  out  souvent  de  grandes  tristesses.  Fr.  pray. — "Those 
who  do  not  love  aelciam  fee!  great  enjoymentB;  those  who  do  are  fre- 
quently liable  to  deep  soriows." 

Ceoa:  qui  parlent  beavtconp  ne  dlsent  jamais  rten.  Fr, 
BoiLEAU.— "Persons  who  talk  much  ssty  nothing;"  or  as  Terence 
expresses  it;  "Nae  ista  hei'cle  inagno  jam  coiialu  magnas  nugas  dixerit, 
In  troth,  with  all  these  great  efforts  she  is  certainly  going  to  be  delivered 
of  some  mighty  trifle." 

Cbacim  a  aa  b6te  dans  la  Ognre.  Pr. — "Every  man  loots  more 
or  less  like  a  beast."  "  Conceiting  que  chacttn  a  sa  Mle  dans  la  figure, 
he  insists  th.it  the  strong  animal  likenesses,  so  distinctly  ti'aoeable  in 
men,  are  evidences  of  our  haying  pre-eiia ted  in  an  inferior  Hta.te  of  heinfi;:" 
that  is  to  say,  Conceiving  thxt  every  man  looks  more  or  less  lilce  a  beast,  &o. 
Chaoun  a  sa  manie,  ot,  aa  marotte.  Tr. — "  Every  man  has  his 
own  pailioniar  hobby." 

Chacun  k  ion  goAt.  Fr. — "  Evei-y  man  to  his  taate."  A  proverbial 
remark  in  every  language  on  tlie  pvevniling  diversity  of  choice  and  opinion. 
Chaoun  dlt  flu  bleu  de  son  coeur,  et  peraonne  n'en  ose  dire 
de  son  espiit.  Fr.  Rochbpoucaui.t.—"  Every  man  speaks  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  but  no  man  dares  t/t  speak  in  the  same  manner  of  his  wit." 
Chacuji  en  partlculier  pent  tromper  et  Stre  tromp^ :  per- 
sorme  n'a  trompS  tout  le  monde,  et  tout  le  monde  n'a  troinp£ 
personne.  Fr.  Bouhodbs. — "  Every  individual  may  deceive  and  be  de- 
ceived: but  no  person  has  deceived  the  whole  world,  nor  has  the  whole 
■world  ever  deceived  any  person." 

Chaotin  Ira  an  moulln  aveo  son  propre  aac.  Fr.  prov. — "Every 
one  will  go,  must  go,  to  the  mill  with  his  own  sack."  Let  every  tub 
stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Chacun  joue  an  roi  d^pouUl^.  Fr. prov. — "Every  one  jeers  at 
the  king  who  has  fallen  ftoHi  his  high  estate."  Where  the  hodge  is 
lowest,  men  commonly  leap  oyer. 

Cliaotin  porte  sa  orolx.  Fr.  prov.— "Every  one  bears  his  cross." 
Eaoh  cross  hath  its  inscription. 
Xaip',  a  Tm&ov  ap^akov, 

Ka/i  eiOTJtoi?  irspfioi'  a/isimrijc, 
evff  ^  iieyah/  poipa  ko/u^u, 
yva/o}  re  ^^uv,  x"  ■"avSajiaraa 
liQiuuv,  ic  rain'  e^rcrpavEv.     Gr.  SopHOCI.es.— 
"  Farewell,  0  sea-girt  land,  and  send,  wafl,  me  by  a  prosperous  yojrage 
unrepiningly,  uncomplainingly,  tiithespotwhere  a  mighty  dwtiny,  serious 
andreaponsibJeduty,  transports  me,  together  with  thewishes  of  my  friends, 
and  tiie  command  of  the  Great  Supreme,  who  subjects  every  thing  to  his 
will,  and  who  decides  on  all  such  points,  matters."   N.B.  The  exclamation 
of  Bishop  Heebb  on  leaving  the  shores  of  his  native  land  for  India. 
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Xa%!:ira  ra  mXa.  Gr.  prov. — "  The  beat  tliiogs  are  worst  to  come  by." 

Chali. — The  Turkish  term  for  a  shawl. 

Cbamade.  Fr. — "A  parley."  "The  drams  of  the  garrison  beat 
the  chamade,"  that  is,  sounded  apwdey. 

Champ  clos.  Pr.— "The  liBte."     "He  ia  pre()ared  to  maintain  her 
peerless  innocence,  and  to  strire  in  dkamp  clos  against  all  gainaajers." 
.    Champ  m.ortel.  Tr. — "  A  mortal  combat." 

Changer  de  note.  Tr. — "To  turn  over  a  new  leaf."  To  change 
one's  lino  of  conduct. 

Changer  aon  cheval  borgne  pour  un  aveugle.  Fr. — "To 
change  for  the  worse,  make  onc'a  condition  worse  in  endeavoring  to 
amend  it." 

Chanaoanette  comique.  Fr.- — "A  comic  little  song." 

Chanaonniel^.  Fr.— "Were  all  histories  burned,  the  theatrical 
repertory  could  in  no  wise  supply  their  places ;  whereas  a  collection  of 
ehaitsoiiniers  would,  as  it  is  in  the  chansons  of  the  epochs  that  you  will 
find  the  true  spirit  nnd  portraiture  of  each  age:"  that  is  to  say,  a  collec- 
tion of  aonff-writers,  or  balladftnriters,  would,  ...  in  the  songs,  or 
haUads,  of  the,  &o. 

Chansons  a  boire.  Fi-.^"Drin]!iiig-Bonga." 

Chaos.  Gr. — Properly,  "Achaam,  an  abyss,"  especially  the  vast 
void,  or  the  confused  mass  of  elements  floating  in  infinite  space,  from 
which,  according  to  the  notion  of  certain  ancient  philosophers,  the  world 
has  been  formed,  namely,  Ohaos- 

Chapeau  baa.  Fr.— "Off  with  jonr  hat,  hats  off." 

Chapeau  de  paille.  Fr. — "A  straw  hat." 

Chapelle  ardente.  Fr, — "The  place  where  a  dead  person  lies  in 
fitata."  "The  Empress  Dowacer  stood  aa  chief  mouraer  in  the  chapelle 
ardente,  where  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  been  placed:" 
tliat  is  to  say,  in  a  liieral  translation,  in  the  homing  citadel,  where,  &c. 
This,  however,  does  not  convey  the  correct  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  a 
"chapeUe  arderdt^'  means  the  funeral  paraphernalia,  or  appendages 
surrounding  the  bier  or  a  representation  of  it,  either  in  the  cfioir  of  a 
church,  a  private  chapel,  or  an  apartment,  lighted  up  for  the  occasion 
with  a  groat  number  of  wax-lights. 

Chaque  nation  dolt  se  gouvemer  selon  le  beaoin  de  sea 
aSaires,  et  la  conservation  du  blen  publlque.  Fr. — "Every  nation 
ought  i»  govern  ilaelf  according  to  the  neeeaaity  of  its  affairs,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  public  weal."  These  being  best  known  to  the  nation 
uoneerned,  no  other  country  or  government  can  with  justice  or  propriety 
interfere,  unless  11  finds  its  own  interests  endangered, 

Chaqne  olseau  trouve  eon  nld  beau.  Fr. — "Every  bird  thinks 
its  own  neat  iiftTidsoroe."  We  are  ali  strongly  inclined  to  commend  that 
which  is  our  own.     See  "Ad  ogni  uccello,"  Se. 

Char-i-bancs.  Fr.— A  "pleasure-car." 

ChariTarl.  Fr. — "Marrow-bones  and  eJcavcrs."  An  unpopular 
person  is  treated  in  France  with  a  charivari.  This  brings  os  to  a  class 
of  iiewsp^ers,  of  which  the  Gharivari  may  now  be  considei-od  as  the  chief, 
a  class  reflecting  little  credit  on  the  country,  notwithstanding  their  olevei'- 
ness.   Their  business  is  to  laugh  at  everybixly,  HiiJ  turn  every  thing  into 
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ridicule.  If  a  celebrated  man  has  a  foible  or  defect,  mental  or  physical, 
they  point  it  out;  if  a  celebrated  woman  has  been  suspected  of  a  faux 
pas,  they  dwell  upon  it.  Woe  to  the  advocate  who  professcB  a  fondnesB 
for  rural  amusements,  and  shame  upon  the  deputy  Who  squintsl  Nor  do 
they  confine  themselves  to  words — 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  quae  aunt  ooulis  subjects,  fidelibus," — [which  see,] 
and  their  most  biting  insinuations  are  illustrated  by  caricatures.  The 
Tea]  or  fancied  resemblance  of  Louis  Philippe's  head  to  a  pear  was  the 
discoyerj  of  Philipon,  one  of  the  illustrators  of  the  Ckcm,vari,  and  gave 
the  king  more  real  annoyance  than  the  attacks  npon  his  life.  Go  -where 
he  would,  this  unlucky  print  haunted  him;  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
femouB  laws  of  September,  whioh  extended  to  corioatores,  were  owing 
fully  as  much  to  the  pear  as  to  Fieschi. 

Charlatan.   Fr. — A  "quack,   quack-doctor,  mountebank,  empiric, 

jUgglfil-." 

Charlatanerie.  Fr. — "  Quackery,  empiricism,"  the  true  meaning  of 

■  '    ' "~   "  '""'  ""  --   --'  -,hysio,"ir  '"■"- 

B  practice 

Charlataniame.  Fr. — TbeBamBmeaniDgas"cAorWanerie"  [which 

Ch^rterliouae. — Scarcely  any  word  has  been  more  disfigured  both  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation  than  this'  the  beginning  of  which  dis- 
figurement came  from  the  French  language  with  regard  to  etymology- 
Let  any  Englishman  or  literary  Frenchrain  look  at  the  original  and  its 
derivatJTes  in  both  languages  and  then  give  ns  any  tolerable  reason  for 
their  present  appearance;  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Carthusian 
order  of  monks  was  founded  by  CAKrHnsius  tJiey  have,  however,  been 
so  confounded,  transposed,  and  transplanted  as  to  their  name  by  the 
French,  that  they  wear  at  last  the  ndioubus  ■jppearance  of  Ohaetrbox, 
which  the  English,  by  endeavoring  to  preeerve  something  of  the  vitiated 
French  pronunciation,  have  converted  into  Chauter-House. 

Cliaase-ooiisin.  Fr. — "Chase  away,  or  drive  away,  cousin."  Bad 
wine,  such  as  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  poor  relations. 

Chat  6ohaud6  cralnt  I'eau  froide.  Fr.  prov. — "A  scalded  eat 
dreads  cold  water."  This  is  a  saying  rather  more  pregnant,  more  pithy, 
than  the  English,  "A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire." 

CMteaa.  Fr. — "  A  seat,  oountrj^-seat."  The  plural  is  "cS^fcaua;." 
"They  were  found  resting  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  huge  old 
farm  houses,  whidi  in  that  nigh-sounding  land  are  called  eh&teaux."  N.B. 
The  French  ch&teau  means  any  thing  but  a  eaafle;  and  in  a  hundred  in- 
stances for  one  to  the  contrary  is  little  more  than  a  large  farm-house, 
gloomy  as  a  dunceon,  stuck  -amm  the  center  of  a  huge  field,  naked  of  tree, 
shrub,  or  any  other  sign  of  the  hand  of  man  or  the  bounty  of  nntui'e, 

Cbateans  en  Bapagne.  Fr. — "Castles  in  the  air:"  liieraUy, 
"Oastlos  in  Spain,"  a  country  in  which  "castles"  are  like  angels'  visits, 
''few  and  far  between." 

Chattali.— An  Indian  term  for  an  umbrella  or  parasol. 
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Chattels,  or  rather,  Chatties. — PersoDal  property,  particularly 
live  stooli,  as  cows,  horses,  hogs,  and  such  like  atiimala. 

Che  naace  bella  nasce  marltata.  Ita!.  prov. — "She  who  is  bom 
haodsome,  is  born  niavried." 

Che  lie  puo  la  gatta,  ae  la  masaara  6  matta  ?  Ital.  prov. — 
"How  can  tho  cat  help  it,  if  the  maid  be  suth  a  fool  [as  not  to  put 
thinga  out  of  her  reach]?" 

Che  saiS.  aark.  Ital.  prov, — "What  will  be,  will  be."  This  pro- 
verb, which  so  strongly  supports  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  is  the  motto 
of  the  House  of  Bedford.  N.B.  The  Italian  is  not  correct;  it  should 
be,  "  S(wd  qual  die  sard." 

Che  spezle!  Ital. — "What  arrogance,  upstartishness!"  What  a 
deal  of  smoke  I 

Chef  d'ceuvre.  Fr,— A  "  masterpieoB."     An  unrivaled,  unequaled. 

Chef  de  cuisine.  Fr. — A  "head  cook,  master  cook." 

Chef  de  misaion.  Fr. — The  "head  of  an  embassy,  representative 

Chef  de  police.  Fr,— The  "head  of  the  police,  chief  police  official." 

ChBvalroigiieuxn'acnrequ'onrestrille.  Pr.  prov, — "A  galled 
horse  will  not  endure  the  comb." 

Chevalier.  Fr. — A  "knight."     The  plural  is  chevaliers. 

Chevalier  d'iuduatrie,  Er. — A  "knight  of  industry,"  swindler, 
sharper,  shark.     A  man  who  lives  by  ingenious  and  persevering  fraud. 

Cbevaus  de  frlse.  Fr.  military  term. — Literally,  "Friesland 
horses."  The  name  given  to  a  military  defense,  conaistina  of  a  piece 
of  timber  with  spikes  of  iron  or  pointed  with  iron;  stakes  sharpened  at 
each  end,  and  fastened  by  the  middle  across  each  other,  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  cavalry. 

— ^ -CW  anxa,  qual  chi  muore, 

Noil  ha  da  gire  al  del  dal  mondo  altr'ale. 

Ital.  MlOHBL  Angbu). — 
"  Death  and  love  are  the  two  wings  which  bear  man  from  earth  to  heaven." 

Chi  ben  ceiia,  ben  donoe,  ItaJ.  prov, — "He  who  snps  well  sleeps 

Chi  beatia  va  a  Roma  bestla  ritoma.  Ital.  prov. — "He  who 
goes  to  Rome  aa  a  beast  [an  ignoramus]  returns  from  it  a  beast."  Send 
a  fool  to  the   market,  and  a  fool  he  will  return.     See  "  Caelum,  non 


Chi  oompra  ha  bisogna  dt  cemt'occhl,  chl  veiide  o'ha  aseai 
dl  TiTio-  Ital.  prov. — "He  who  buys,  hath  need  of  a  hundred  eyes;  he 
who  sells,  hath  enough  of  one." 

Chl  oon  I'ooohlo  vede,  ool  cuor  orede.  Ital.  prov.—"  He  who 
sees  with  the  eye,  believes  with  the  heart."     Seeing  is  believing, 

_  Chl  da  gatta  nasee,  aorioi  pigila.  Ital.  prov.—"  That  that  comes 
of  ft  cat,  will  eatch  mice." 

Chi  dice  mal  d'amore. 

Dice  la  falaiti.     Ital,  prov.— 
"He  who  speaks  ill  of  love,  utler,s  a  Falsehood,  says  what  is  false;". — 
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"Tbo  man,  who  ill  doth  speak  of  love, 
Ilinigelf  a  liar  thus  doth  prove." 

Cbl  dona  il  suo  luauzi  il  laorire  e'appareccliia  assal  patlre. 
ital.  prov. — "He  who  gives  away  his  goods,  subefanoe,  beforo  his  death, 
prepwes  suffering  enough  for  himself." 

"  Who  gives  awaj  his  goods  before  he's  dead, 
Take  a  heetle,  and  knock  him  on  the  head." 

CM  fa  conto  eenza  I'oste,  fa  conto  due  volte.  Ital.  pruy. — 
"  He  that  reckons  without  his  host,  must  reckon  again." 

CM  ferra,  in  chioda.  Ital.  prov. — "He  that  shoes  a  horse,  prioks 
him."  'Tis  a  good  horse  that  never  stumblas,  and  a  good  wife  tliat  never 
grumhles. 

CM  ha  arte  per  tutto  ha  parte.  Ital. — "  He  who  has  an  art,  has 
everywhere  a  part." 

CM  ha  eattivo  vlcino  ha  11  mal  mattlno.  Ital.  prov. — "A  good 
neighb™',  a  good  morrow." 

CM  ha  la  sanity  6  licco,  e  non  lo  sa,  Ital. — "He  who  enjoys 
good  health  is  riub,  though  hn  knows  it  not." 

CM  I'ha  per  natura  fin  alia  fossa  dara.  Ttal.  prov. — "That 
which  we  have  naturally,  continues  with  us  till  death."  What  is  bred 
in  the  bone  will  never  out  of  the  flesh. 

CM  Hon  ha  cervello,  abbia  gamtbe.  Ital.  prov. — "He  who  has 
no  brains,  ought  to  have  legs."  Who  has  not  a  good  tongue,  ought  lo 
have  gix)d  hands. 

Chi  nou  ha  cuore,  abbia  gambe.  Ital.  prov. — "He  who  hoB  no 
henrb  [courage]  atioiild  have  a  good  pair  of  legs,"  One  pair  of  heels  is 
often  worth  two  pair  of  hands. 

Chi  non  pub  fare  come  voglia,  faccia  oome  pu&.  Ital.  prov. — 
"He  who  oanaot  do  as  he  would,  must  do  as  he  can."  They  who  cannot 
OB  they  will,  must  will  as  they  may. 

CM  non  sa  niente,  uon.  dubita  di  uiente.  Ital.  prov. — "  He  who 
knows  nothing,  doubta  of  nothing."  Skepticism  and  curiosity  are  the 
great  springs  of  knowledge;  but  ignorance,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  credulity. 

CM  non  s'arrisoMa  non  guadagiia,  Ital.  prov. — ''  He  who  risks 
nothing,  gains  nothing."     "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have." 

Chi  paga  inanal  6  servlto  Iiidletro.  Ital.  prov. — "He  who  pays 
beforehand,  is  served  behindhand." 

"Chi  paga  inanzi  tratto, 
Tiova  il  lavor  mal  fatto" — 
has  the  same  meaning.     To  work  for  a  dead  horse,  or  goose. 

CM  parla  h  mandato  in  galera ;  cM  scilve  g  Impiooato '  chi 
sta  qwleto  va  al  santo  uiHalo.  Ital. — "  He  wh     p    k    p  to 

speak,  \»  sent  to  the  galleys;  be  who  writes    p  t    w    t         y 

thing  fir  publication,  is  banged;    while  be  wh     k    p     h         If  q      t 

tabstaniH  both  from  speaking  and  writing]  go  m      h  d    ff  t    th 

olj  ufiice,  the  Inquisition'."     A  pasquinade,  j  k  g         t  Ro 

about  a  iiundred  and  seventy  years  ago. 

CM  peoora  ai  fe  U  lupo  la  mangla.  Ital  p      —  H   tb  t      k 
himself  a  sheep,  shall  he  eaten  by  the  wolf." 
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Chi  per  man  d'altri  s'imbocoa,  tardl  eatolla.  Ital.  pmv. — 
"Wbo  defjeiida  upon  another  man's  table  oftea  dines  late." 

Chi  perde  moglie  e  nn  quattrino,  ha  gran  perdita  del  quat- 
trino.  Ital.  prov. — "He  that  lo8eth  hia  wife  and  a  farthing,  hath  a  groat 
loaa  of  hia  farthing." 

Chi  prattlca  con  lupl  Impara  a  iirlar.  Ital.  prov. — "Who  keeps 
oompany  with  a  wolf  will  leara  to  howl." 

Clil  eervislo  fk,  servig:io  aspetta.  Ital.  pror. — "He  who  does  a 
servioe  espeets  one  in  return."     One  good  turn  deserveB  another. 

CM  sputa  contra  il  vento  si  sputa  contra  !1  viso.  Ital.  prov. — 
"  He  that  apita  against  the  -wind  spits  in  his  own  face." 

Chi  tace  oonfeeaa.  Ital.  prov. — "He  who  is  silent  confesses." 
Silence  is  consent,  gives  consent. 

Chi  te  fa  plu  oarezze  che  non  vuol,  o  fngannato  t'ha,  o  In- 
gannar  te  vuoIb.  Ital.  proT. — "He  that  caresses,  flatters,  you  more 
Uian  you  desire,  either  has  deceived  jou,  or  wishes  to  deceive.'  Full  of 
courteaj,  full  of  craft. 

Chi  t'ha  offeao  non  U  perdona  toai.  Ital.  prov. — "  The  man 
who  has  offended  jou  will  never  forgive  you."  There  are  some  men  who 
can  neTer  be  reconciled  to  a  person  whom  thej  have  knowingly  injured, 

Chi  tutto  abbracoia,  nuUa  stringa.  Ital.  prov. — "He  who 
grasps  at  ovcry  tiling,  catches  nothing."     Covetousness  brings  nothing 

Chi  va  a  letto  senza  cena,  tntta  notte  si  dlmena.  Ital.  prov. — 
"Who  goes  to  bed  euppeiless,  all  night  tumbles  and  tosaea." 

Chi  va  piano,  va  sano  e  anohe  lontano.  Ital.  prov. — "He  that 
goes  gently,  steadily,  goes  safely,  and  also  far."     Fair  and  softly  go  far 

Chi  vlve  In  oorte,  niuore  a  paglia.  Ital.  prov. — "He  who  lives 
atoourt,  dies  in  abut,  dies  on  straw."   A  young servmg-man,  an  old  beggar. 

Chibouk.— A  long  Turkish  pipe,  the  stem  of  which  is  formed  of 
cherry-wood  or  ebony,  tbe  mouth-piece  of  amber,  and  the  bowl  of  baked 
earthenware. 

Chlmigeon. — The  old  way  of  spelling  surgeon:  the  correct  spelling, 
however,  would  be  cheinirgeon,  as  toe  word  is  a  compound  of  two  Greek 
words,  x^ip  [cheit],  the  hand,  and  epyov  [ergon],  a  work:  a  surgeon, 
then,  is  literally  "a  worker  with  the  hand,"  one  who  performs  medical 
operations  by  the  hand,  not  by  di-ugs  or  medicines. 

Chit. — A  corruption  of  the  Hindoo  term  Chit,  Tiee  [loosely  pro- 
nounced Ghitty\.  It  means  a  letter,  an  epistle,  a  missive,  whetlier  the 
same  be  short  or  long. 

Chop. — A  Chinese  word,  indicating  quality;  first  chop  denotes 
superiority. 

Chose  qui  plait  est  k  deini  vendue.  Pr.  prov. — "Pleasing  ware 
is  half  sold." 

Chouans. — "  Insurgent  Bretons."  They  were  denominated  "  Oliou- 
ans,"  chiefly,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  movements 
being  generally  made,  like  those  of  owls  [from  which  word  the  term  may 
be  derived],  in  the  night. 

Xp5  nai  ev  rote  t/demv  £ta^cp  <uji  tw  rp  tim'  jrpay/iaTuv  avaraaei  aei  JijrEij' 
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ij  TO  eiBoi.  Gr.  AttiSTOTLB. — "As  well  in  the  conduct  of 
in  the  conBtitution  of  the  fable  we  mast  always  endeavoc 
to  produce  either  what  is  necesaorj,  or  what  ia  probable."  Probability, 
&e.  is  to  be  attended  to  in  literary  composition,  in  writing. 

Xp£«j  Tiavf  eSiSa^e  tuP  ou  xp^'"  "Su  aniypoi ;  Gi', — From  an  ancient 
poet,  quoted  by  Stobaeds  [a  man  of  estensive  reading,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  noted  down  the  moat  interesting  passages;  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  lai'ge  pTOportion  of  the  fragments  Uiat  remain  of  the  lost 
works  of  poets] . 

"Need  ail  things  taught:  what  cannot  need  invent?" 
See  "Labor  omnia  vincit,"  and  " Saud  facilem,"  <fcc. 

Xpijai;  apcTtis  sv  jii^  reltuii.  Qr.  DiooENES  Laehthts. — "The  use  or 
exercise  of  virtue  in  a  oontplet*  and  perfect  life."  The  idea  of  Happi- 
ness, as  entertained  hy  the  disciples  of  the  Aristotelean,  or  Peripatetic, 
School.     See  "To  otffpujrow  aya6ov,"  &c. 

Chronlqne  scandaleasQ.  Fr. — "  Aohrouicle  of  scandalous  affairs, 
scandalous  ohvonicle." 

Xpvoiit  xp«Borepa.  Gr.  Sappho. — [Poems]  "  more  golden,  lustrous,  bril- 
liant, resplendent,  refulgent,  than  gold  itself."  "Out  of  nine  books  of 
lyric  vei:ee,  besides  an  unspecified  collection  of  epigrams,  epithalamia 
[hymnain  honor  of  a  marriage],  and  other  kinds  of  poetry,  no  more  now 
remains  than  would  lie  on  the  estended  palm  of  a  lady's  hand.  Amongst 
these  precious  relics,  which  are  all  sweetness  itself,  there  are  two  pieces, 
in  Sappho's  own  phrase,  xpi^V  xpnaorepa.  Those  even  to  whose  ears  Greek 
iis  a  jai'gon,  know  that  we  mean  her  odes  to  Venus  and  to  her  Beloved, 
which  last  should  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  The  Fragment.  There 
is  no  other  such  fragment  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English.  It  has  made 
Sappho  a  name  of  power  among  men,  a  point  of  solitary  glory  in  our 
backward  view,  the  gage  and  boundary-mark  of  woman's  genius  to  the 
world's  end.  To  have  shrouded  the  keenest  appetite  in  the  tenderest 
passion,  and  to  have  aitjonlated  the  pulses  of  sensation  in  syllables  that 
bum,  and  in  a  measure  that  breathes,  and  fluttei-s,  and  swoons  away, — 
t«  have  done  this,  is  to  have  written  these  immortal  verses.  The  identical 
words  are  of  the  essence  of  tlie  work:  flashing  the  saul  of  the  poet  upon 
the  reader  in  a  hue  of  its  own,  they  are  not  to  be  spelled  out  as  mere 

Srammatical  signs.  They  are  as  echoes  of  unseen  and  unheard  strokes, 
rops  from  the  heart.  They  are  very  Sappho.  You  may  render  the 
sense,  but  you  cannot  translate  the  feeling;  you  cannot  approach  so  near 
even  as  to  Pindar,  who  stands  also  aloof  and  inaccessible  to  modern 
touch :  and  all  that  ever  yet  has  been  done  is  little  more  than  notice  to 
the  unlearned  reader  that  some  Booh  thoughts,  in  some  such  order,  were 
tlie  production  of  a  pagan  poetess  between  two  and  three  thousand  years 
ago." 

Ciborum  ambitlosa  fames,  et  lantae  gloria  mensae.  Lat. — 
"The  intense  yearning  for,  ineffable  aspiration  after,  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  and  the  glories  of  a  well-appomted  table." 

doada  eloadae  oara,  formlcae  formica.  Lat.  prov. — "A  balm- 
cricket  is  dear  to  a  balm-orioket,  and  an  ant  to  nn  ant."  Like  will  to 
like.    Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Cicerone.  Ital. — "A  guide,  attendant." 
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ClolBbeo.  Ital, — "  A  dangiBr  after  a  ladj,  laij-dangler." 

Ci-devant.  Fi'.— "  Formai'ly."  "  d-deoant  philosoplierB,"  that  is, 
"  Phi liieop hers  of  other  days,  former  philosophers." 

Cinerea  credia  curare  sepultoa  ?  Lat. — "Do  you  think  that  the 
ashes  of  the  doiid  can  by  this  be  affected  T"  Do  jou  think  that  they  feet 
sensible  of  the  regard  or  oonterapt  of  the  living? 

Circumduce. — In  Soots  law,  to  put  a  stop  to,  to  render  of  no  further 

Citlus  nsnra  ourrit  q«am  Heraolltua.  Lat.  prov. — "Usury  runs 
quicker  than  Heraclitna."  The  pay-days  uoine  round  before  the  borrower 
is  aware.     To  borrow  Mj  usury  brings  Rudden  beggary. 

Citlus  venlt  periculam  onm  cantenmltur.  Lat.  Laberivs. — 
"  That  danger  wliioh  is  despised  arrives  the  sooner."  The  false  ooctempt 
of  an  enemy  naturally  leads  to  iaseourity. 

Cito  maturum  cito  putridum.  Lat.  prov. — "Soon  ripe,  soon 
rotten." 

Cito   pede   piaetetlt   aetas.    Lat.^"Time  fleeth  away  witliout 

Cito  rumpea  arcum.  semper  ai  tensuni  habaerls ; 
At  Bi  laxarls,  quum  volea,  erit  utilis. 
Sio  ludus  aiilmo  debet  aliquaiido  darl, 

Ad  cogltanduiu  melior  ut  redeat  tlbl.  Lat.  Phaecrus. — 

"Tou  will  soon  break  the  bow,  if  you  have  it,  keep  it,  always  bent;  but 
if  you  unbend  it,  keep  it  unbent,  when  not  in  use,  it  will  be  uaefol,  usable, 
At  for  use  whenever  you  mnv  want  it.  In  like  manner  ought  relajcalJon 
io  be  Bometimea,  occasionally,  given  to  the  mind,  in  order  that  it  may 
return  better  qualified  for  thinking,  for  the  eiercise  of  the  tiinking 
power,  the  refleetive  faculties,  in  order  that  it  may  resume  study  with 
more  vigor,  more  vigorousij," 

Ci-nllter  moituus.  Cat, — "Civilly  dead."  "Before  our  monaste- 
ries were  dissolved,  if  any  one  beeaoie  a  monk,  he  was  accounted  eimlHer 
moHuus:"  in  other  Tvords,  he  was,  as  it  were,  cimlly  piit  to  dsalh,  and 
executors  were  appointed,  who  administered  all  his  effects. 

Clvlsnie.  Fr. — "Oivism,  citizaniem,  patriotism,  desire  to  bring 
every  one  under  the  deaignation  of  Citizen. 

Civltas  ea  In  libeitate  est  poslta,  quae  aula  atat  viilbua,  uon 
ez  alieno  arbitrio  peiidet.  Lat.  Livt. — "  That  state  alone  is  free, 
which  rests  upon  its  own  strength,  and  depends  nut  on  the  arbitrary  -will 
of  another."  Whatever  may  be  the  iciternal  constitution  of  a  state,  its 
freedom  can  he  no  more  than  a  shadow,  if  it  he  sul^ected  in  any  way  t« 
a  foreign  interferenoe. 

ClTinm  ardor  prava  jnbentiiun.  Lat.  Horace. — "The  wild  fury 
of  one's  fellow-oitizeus  ordering  evil  measures  to  ha  pursued."  "  He  met 
these  striking  changes  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment with  the  honest  intrepidity  of  a  man  equally  disdainful  of  the 
CiTiiura  ardor  prava  jubeniiwm,  and  the  YiiUus  insiantis  tyranni.  He 
diaregardad  both  alike;  his  eye  was  fixed  on  immortality."  Of  such  a 
man  we  may  say— 

"Unmoved  he  hears  the  crowd's  tumultuous  cries. 
And  the  impetuous  tyrant's  angry  brow  defies." 
See  "VuUus  iiistantis  iyranni." 
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Claiivoyanoe.  Fr.—"  Clear-sightedness,  shrewdness,  ehnrpnesK." 

— — — — -Clament  perlisae  pudorem 

Cunoti  peiie  patres,  ea  quum  reprehend eie  couer, 
Quae  gravis  Aeaopus,  quae  doctuB  Hoaclua  egit : 
Vel,  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placult  sibi,  ducunt; 
Vel,  quia  turpe  putaiit  parere  minoribus,  et  quae 
Imberbi  didicere,  Benes  perdeiida  faterl.  Lat.  Uorice.— 

[Were  I  to  qiiastion,  call  in  question,  the  opinions  of  these  old  croakers] 
"almost  the  whole  trihe  of  senators  would  eaclaim  that  I  was  lost  to  all 
Bonse  of  ahame,  in  daiing  to  censure  pieces  dignified  by  the  just  action 
of  grave  Absopus,  and  learned  Roscius:  either  because  thej  hold  nothing 
eood  that  has  not  before  had  th«  good  fortune  to  pleaae  them,  or  because 
they  think  it  shaniefal  to  submtt  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
younger  than  themselveB,  and  to  own  that  they  should  forget  in  their  old 
age  what  they  had  learnt  in  their  infancy  with  so  much  care." 
"  [Should  I  presume  their  dogmas  e'ar  to  blame] 
The  Senate  would  pronounce  me  lost  to  shame. 
What!  criticize  the  scenes  that  charmed  the  age 
When  Aesop  and  when  Eosciua  trod  the  stageT 
Whether  too  fond  of  their  peculiar  taste. 
Or  that  they  think  their  age  may  be  disgraced, 
Should  they,  with  awkward  modesty,  submit 
To  younger  judges  in  the  cause  of  wit. 
Or  own  that  it  were  best — provoking  truth ! — 
In  age  to  unlearn  the  learning  cf  their  youth." 
Thus  imitated  by  Pope;— 

"One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 
Whioii  Betterton's  grave  action  dignified, 
Or  well-mouthed  Booth  with  emphasis  procMms 

e 'hough  but,  perhaps,  a  rauater-roll  of  names] , 
ow  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage, 
And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  agel 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign. 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain. 
Who  acorn  a  lad  should  teach  liis  father  skill, 
And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  still." 
Aged  persons  matte  no  allowance  for  juvenile  opinion. 
Clameur  publique.  Fr. — "Hue  and  cry." 
Claqueur.  Fi'.- — "A  clapper,  praiser,  applauder,  eulogizer." 
Claaaes  dangereuaea.   Fr.— "The  dangerous  classes,  orders,  of 

[The]  Clasaloa,  "Whatnre  the  Classiest"  isaquestionoftenasked. 
The  great  works,  fheo,  so  designated  [the  literary  compositions  of  those 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  in  Greek  and  in  Latin]  have  earned 
the  above  epithet,  and  come  recommended  to  the  reverence  of  all  man- 
kind, solely  in  virtue  of  the  scrupulous  propriety  of  their  language;  and 
because  they  are  fitted  to  serve  as  models  of  style  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  The  pnrity  of  their  diction,  and  nothing  else,  has  been 
Hieir  passport  to  im mortality. 
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Clauaum  fregit.  Law  Lat.^"  He  liroke  through  the  inclosure." 
A  name,  givea  by  a  fiction  of  law  to  au  action  for  debt,  in  which  such  a 
trespass  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

Clavis  regnL  Lat. — "The  key  of  the  kingdom."  Applied  to  the 
Great  Seir,. 

Cliina:s.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — Properly,  "a  stair,  ■minding  stair- 
case, ladder:"  it  is  also  a  figure  in  Rhetoric  [the  art  of  oratory],  by 
■which  the  sense  of  the  expressions  rises  gradually.  We  use  the  word  to 
signifj  "  A  gradation,  eonelaaion,  wind-up,  finishing-stroke." 

Cliqne.  Fi-.^-''^.  set,  party." 

Coat-card. — What  is  now  corrupted  into  Courl-QOrA:  A  pictured 
card. 

Cobra  oapella. — The  hooded  snake  of  the  East.  Some  medical  men 
assert  that  the  bite  of  a  cobra  capella  in  full  vigor,  and  in  posseasion  of 
aU  its  poisonous  qualities,  is  na  surely  fatal  as  a  pistol-ball;  and  that  it 
is  only  when  this  poison  is  weakened  by  expenditure  that  medicine  can 
be  of  any  avail.  "  Where,"  says  Mr.  Chatlea  Butler,  in  speakingof  the 
authorship  of  Junius,  "do  we  find  in  the  writing  of  Sir  Philip  Franeia 
ttiose  thoughts  that  breathe,  those  words  that  burn,  which  Junius 
scatters  in  every  poge?  a  single  drop  of  the  cobra  capella,  ■which  falls 
from  Justus  so  often!" 

Cockney. — Derived  fram  the  Greek  word  oacoyeniic  [oikogenes],  "one 
born  in  the  ftimilj,"  as  opposed  to  purchased  slaves,  "one  born  and 
Tjrcught  up  at  home."  "A.  thorough-paced,  thorough-(^ing,  downright 
oixcyeviK"  is,  according  to  Plato,  "a  genuine  Athenian,  who.having  been 
born  in  the  city,  seldom,  if  ever,  set  foot  beyond  the  bounds  of  it;  one, 
moreover,  utterly  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  city  matters,  and  from 
want  of  eiporienoe  and  familiarity  with  the  most  ordinary  things  that 
everybody  ought  to  know,  things  of  daily  occurrence,  a  foolish  and 
gaping  aamirer  of  every,  even  the  most  trivial  thing  iniaginahle." 

Coelum,  non  aulmnm,  mutant,  qui  trans  maie  currunt. 

]jat.  Horace.— 
"Those  who  cross  the  seas  change  their  climate,  but  [in  many  instances] 
not  tiieir  mind."     This  maxim  of  the  poet  is  meant  to  enforce  that  weak 
minds  can  derive  but  little  advantage  fr<im  the  survey  of  foreign  countries ; 
or,  in  another  sense,  that  the  guilty  oannot  leave  themselves  behind. 
"Those  wights  who  through  the  venturous  ocean  range, 
Not  their  own  passions,  but — the  climate,  change," 
Compare  Thomas  Mooee;^ 

"Seasons may  roll. 

But  the  tj'ue  soul 

Burns  the  same  where'er  it  goes." 

Sec  also  "  Quid  ieeras,  &c.,"  "In  culpa  est,  cBc,"  and  "Longefugit,  <&c." 

— Coel^umque  tueri 

Jnaaua,  et  erectoa  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus.    Lat.  Oviu. — 
"When  Uie  negro,"  said  George  Canning,  "is  lifted  from  a  level  with 
the  beast  of  the  field,  when  he  has  been  allowed  to  take  his  sCaud  amongst 
the  human  race— 

'Coelumque  tueri 
JussuB,  et  erectoa  ad  sidera  tcllere  vultus' — 
then  comes  the  fit  opportunity  for  considering  this  most  difficult  subject" 
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[the  admisailjility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  in  oourts  of  juetioe]:  that 


d  when  he  has  received  the  gratifying  ec 
to  Heaven,  and,  fielinff  himself  of  the  sameJU^h  and  blood  as  Ms  fiMom- 
mortals,  to  bear  hiiuself  protMlji  as  a  man,  then,  &o. 

Coeplstl  meliTis  quant  desinis  ;  ultima  primia 

Ceduiit:  dlBsimlles  lilc  vir,  et  ille  puer.     Lnt.  Ovid. — 
"Succeeding  jears  thy  early  fame  desti'oy; 
Thou,  who  begoji'st  a  man,  wilt  end  a  boy." 

Cog;encla  raena  eat  Ut  incipiat.  Lat.  Seneca. — "Compulsion 
must  be  used  with  the  mind  to  impel  it  to  exertion."  Thia  maxim  tihould 
be  inscribed  over  the  study-door  of  every  man  who  ia  subject  to  fits  of 
indolence. 

Cogi  qtii  potest,  neacit  morl.  Lat.  SBNECa, — "The  man  who  can 
be  compelled,  knows  not  how  to  die."  lie  who  is  fearless  of  death  may 
smile  at  the  menace  of  compulsion. 

Cognovit  actionem.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "He  has  acknowledged 
tbe  action."  This  in  law  is  where  a  defendant  confesses  tie  plaintiiPs 
cause  of  action  against  him  to  be  just  and  true,  ^.nd,  after  issue,  Buffers 
judgment  to  be  enKred  against  him  -without  trial. 

Colubram  ainu  fovere.  Lat.  PniEDKUs. — "To  nurse,  cherish,  a 
snake  in  your  boaoni."  To  suffer  a  secret  enemy  to  partake  of  your  con- 
fidence. 

Colluvles.  Lat. — "  A  sink,  an  abominable  mess."  "  A  eoUuviei  of 
publications." 

CoUuviea  vitlorum,  Lat. — "A  sink,  kennel  of  Ticea  [of  eyery 
kind  and  degree]." 

Colosaua.  From  the  Gr,— "This  word  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life;  but  as  such  statues 
were  very  common,  the  word  was  more  ftequently  applied  to  designate 
figures  ot  eigantio  dimensions.  Such  figures  were  first  executed  la 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  made  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
Among  the  eoloBsal  statues  of  Greece,  the  moat  celebrated  was  the  bron/e 
colossus  at  Rhodes  [the  most  easterly  island  of  the  Carpathian  SeaJ, 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  tlie  height  of  waioh  was  about  ninety  feet." — Dr. 
William  Smitb.     "Richter  Las  been  called  an  intellectual  Colossus." 

Colut  h  il  mlo  zlo,  che  vnole  11  ■bene  mlo,  Ital.  prov. — "He  is 
my  uncle,  who  wishes  my  good."   Heismyfriend,thatgriniiethatmymill. 

Coma  vigil.  Lat. — An  affection  of  the  brain,  when  the  principle 
of  life  is  so  reduced  that  all  external  clijects  appear  to  be  passing  in  a 
dream;  a  aort  of  torpid,  indistinct  esistence. 

Commie  larmoyante.  Fr. — "Diatressing  farces,"  literally,  the 
"weeping  comedy,  comedy  in  tears." 

Coiner  y  rascar  todo  ea  empegar.  Span.  prov. — "To  eat,  and  to 
acratch,  a  man  need  but  begin."  Eating  and  drinking  take  away  one's 
stomach. 

Cornea  Jaciindua  In  via  pro  veliiculo  eat.  Lat.  Pujbmds  Stbus. 
— "An  agreeable  companion  upon  the  road  is  as  good  as  a  coach."  Hia 
conversation  will  shorten,  or  seem  to  shorten,  the  way,  and  beguile  tha 
i^tigue. 
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Comitas  inter  gentea.  Lat. — "  Politeneaa  between  nations."  That 
mutual  consideration  whioh  ie  due  from  one  eiviliaed  nation  to  another ; 
which  interferes  even  in  their  conflicts,  and  initigateB  the  asperities  of 
warfare. 

Comity  de  Salut  PubUo.  Fr.— The  "Committee  of  Public 
Safety."     The  butcher  cabinet  of  France. 

Comitia.  Lat. — With  the  Romans  "comitia"  meant  "the  asserableii 
people,"  and  "  Oomitium"  "the  pla«e  of  meeting."  "  Comitia"  is  used 
bj  English  writers  to  signify  "a  gathering,  assembling  of  friends  and 
aoqnaiutanee." 

ComlUa  trlbuta.  Lat. — "The  assembly  of  the  people  in  tribes,  the 
assembled  multitudes." 

Comme  11  faut.  Fr. — "  As  it  should  be."  It  is  done  comme  ilfatd, 
it  is  neatly  or  properly  executed. 

Commenoement. — An  academical  act,  a  university  act,  on  -which 
the  yearly  account  begins,  and  the  computation,  reckoning,  of  residence 
is  entered.  A  time  set  apart  for  conferring  degrees  publicly  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

Commencement  de  la  &i.  Fr. — "Thebeginningof  theend."  "An 
old  woman  is  quoted  as  having  said  on  that  occasion.  Void  le  cam/mence- 
ment  de  la  fin.  Now,  we  had  always  heard  this  mot  attributed  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Talleyrand  on  the  occasion  of  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Spain;" 
that  is  to  say.  This  is  the  beginning  of  ilte  end. 

Commlnatton. — "Threats,  threatening."  The  " Comminatiun" 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

CommU.  Fr. — "A  commercial  elerk." 

Commis  marcband.  Fr. — "A  merchant's  clerk." 

Commia  voyageur.  Fr. — "A  commercial  traveler." 

OommisBaire  dea  guerres.  Fr. — "If  you  only  read  one  portion  of 
these  letters  f  the  despatches  of  theDukeof  Wellington],  you  might  fancy 
the  writer  to  have  been  bred  in  a  merchant's  connting-house;  if  another, 
you  would  say  he  was  a  comiaissaire  de  guerre,  or  a  professed  diplomatist, 
a  financier,  or  a  jurist,  or  that  he  had  traveled  all  the  world  over  to  ciillect 
historical  and  geographical  knowledge;  he  is  the  able  counselor  of  his 
equals!  the  hcnestadviser  of  his  superiors;  the  merciful  chastiser  of  the 
erring;  the  warm  friend  of  the  brave,  and  the  best  practical  politician 
atid  moralist  of  his  time;  he  is  throughout  the  true  lover  of  his  country, 
anil  if  there  is  one  quality  n"""'  "-"".■"""f  tknn  *i>=  .ooi-  ;(■  ia  k;„  inin.;. 
table  singleness  of  heart  an< 
&  muster-Tnoiter  [literally,  ci 
or  a  professed,  &o.  N.B.  The  very  able  author  of  the  above  brilliant 
passage  should  have  used  the  term  "  eommissaire  des  guerres,"  or  eiwn- 
missaxre  g^n^al.  This  beautiful  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  K.  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.,  in  his  "Second  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  on  the  Architecture 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  p.  61.     London,  1837." 

OommiaBalre  de  polloe.  Fr. — "A  Commissioner  of  Police,  Police 
Commissioner."  N.B.  ■'  Gommissah-e"  is  often  used  alone  in  reference 
to  the  police,  ir.stead  of  the  longer  form. 

Commieaionnaite.  Fr.— "  A  person  ctrmmissionsd  to  solicit  travel- 
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era  for  a  pi'efBronco  for  the  inn  or  hotel  that  lie  represents,"  in  other  words, 
an  "innkeeper's  touter."  The  word  is  also  nsed  to  signify  an  errand- 
bsy,  porter,  messenger.  N.B.  Very  often  incorrectly  written  with  one 
D,  instead  of  with  two  as  ahove. 

CommittSe. — In  law,  One  to  whom  the  care  of  an  idiot  or  lunatic, 
or  of  an  idioti's  or  lunatic's  estate,  is  committed. 

"The  Lord  Chancellor  usually  commits  the  care  of  his  person  to  some 
friend,  who  is  then  called  his  commitMe." 

"The   heir  is   generally   made   the   manager,   or  commiti4e,  of  the 
estate." — Blackstone. 

N.B.  In  these  senses  the  accent  must  alwr^s  he  placed  on  the  last 
syllable  of  "  Oommilt^,"  and  not  on  the  second. 

Commodtua  esse  opinor  duplloi  spe  ntl.  Lat.  Terence. — "  I 
think  it  best  to  have  two  strings  to  mj  bow." 

Common  Law. — The  unmritteii,  as  opposed  to  the  wriiien  or 
statute,  lav>. 

Gommota  fervet  plebecula  bile.  Lat.  Persius. — "The  populace 
is  hoiling  with  excited  passion." 

"Inspired  by  freedom  and  election  ale, 
The  patriot  mob  at  courts  and  placemen  rail." 
Applied  to  the  ribaldry  of  Elections. 

Commune  bonum.  Lat. — "A  common  good."  A  matter  of  mutual 
or  genera!  advantage. 

Com!niin.e  perioulum  ooncordlam  patat.  Lat.— "A  comm(m 
danger  produces  unanimity."  The  threats  of  a  foreign  foe  in  general 
put  an  end  to  civil  dissensions. 

Commune  vitltfm  in  magnis  liberisqae  civltatibus,  ut  invldla 
glorlae  comes  sit.  Lat,  ConN.  Nbpos. — "It  is  a  usual  fault  in  great 
and  free  states  that  envy  should  always  be  the  companion  of  glory." 
Turbulence  and  jealousy  are  as  much  the  characteristics  of  free  states  as 
paralyzed  quietude  and  implicit  resignation  are  of  despotic  governments. 

Commnnlbna  armts.  Lat. — "One  year  with  another,"  On  the 
annual  average. 

Communis  error.  Lat. — "A  common  mistake,  mistake  ci 


Commnnitaa  Hegni  Aiigliae-    Lat. — "The  gi'eat  council  of  the 

Compagnia  d'uno,  compagnla  dl  niuno.  Ital.  pmv. — "One 
man's  company  is  no  company." 

Compagno  allegro  per  oamino  te  serve  par  roncino.  Ital. 
prov. — "A  merry  companion  on  the  road  is  as  good  as  a  nag."  See 
"  Cmaes  jucundua,  c&c." 

Compendia  plerumque  aunt  dispendia.  Lat.  prov.— "Short 
euts,  the  nearest  ways,  are  for  the  most  part  the  longest  ways  about." 
The  farthest  way  about  ia  the  nearest  way  home. 

Compendlaria res Improbltaa,  vhrtusque tarda.  Lat. — "Wicked- 
ness takes  the  shorter  road,  and  virtue  the  longer."  Bad  men  sometimea 
arrive  at  pre-eminence  by  a  shorter,  though  less  sure,  road  than  those  of 
a  contrary  description. 
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— — Componitur  orbis 

Regis  ad  exemplum ;  nee  ale  Inilectere  aeosua 
Humanos  edlcta  valeBt,  quam  vita  regentis. 

Lat.  Cl  AUDI  AN. — 

"The  people  are  fashioned  according  to  the  example  of  their  king;  and 
edicts  are  of  less  power  than  the  model  which  his  life  exhihite."  The 
Jashions  and  models  take  their  progress  downward,  and  every  thing  de- 
pends on  high  eiiample. 

Compoa  mentis.  Law  Lnt.— "A  man  of  a  sound  and  composed 
mind."  A  man  in  Btteh  a  state  of  mind  as  to  he  legally  qualified  to 
execute  a  deed. 

Compoaitum  mlracnli  eauaa.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "  A  narrative  made 
up  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wonder  which  it  may  occasion."  One  of  those 
fictions,  the  object  of  which  is  less  to  inform  than  to  aniane  the  reader. 

Oompound. — Corrupted  from  the  Portuguese  word  campana.  The 
inclosure  in  which  isolated  houses  or  hungalowa  [which  see]  in  India  stand. 

Compoonder. — At  the  University  of  Oxford,  one  who,  having  a 
landed  estate,  takes  a  degree:  when  the  estate  amounts  to  a  certain 
value,  he  is  a  grand  coTRpounder. 

Comprar  en  ueria,  y  vender  en  caaa.  Span.  prov. — "Buy  at  a 
market,  but  sell  at  home." 

Con  amore.  Ibil. — "With  love."  "The  author  set  to  work  eon 
maore:"  that  is,  in  good  earnest,  aoith  his  vihole  heart  and  sotd,  leUh 
earnest  and  partioular  zeal. 

Con  arte  ed  Ingaiino 
SivivemeBBoi'auno: 
Con  inganne  e  con  arte 
Si  Vive  I'altra  parte.     Ital. — 
"Ihey  live,  or  one  lives,  one  half  of  the  year  by  art  and  deception,  and 
hy  deception  and  art  the  other  half  is  got  over,  got  through." 

This  picture  of  a  man  of  deceit  is  not  ill  translated  in  the  following 
couplet : — 

"You  live  one  half  year  with  deception  and  art; 
With  art  and  deception  yott  live  Pother  part." 

Con  Bclenza.  Ital. — "With  learning,  a  thoroueh knowledge  of  the 
subject."    "The  book  is  written  not  only  con  seieniia,t>at  also  con  amore." 

Con  apirito.  Ital. — "  With  spirit,  spiiitedly,  in  a  spirited  manner." 

Conceasls  ooncedendia.  Lat. — "Yielding,  giving  up,  those  points 
that  ought  to  be  yielded,  given  up,  abandoned,  coneeded." 

Concetto.    Ital, — "A  stroke  of  quick   thought  or  wit;   turn,   or 

point."     'theplural  is  coneetH.     "In  Butler's  vfeltknown  comparison, 

'When,  like  a  lobster  boiled  the  nmrn 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn,' 

we  discover  a  clever  effort  of  wit,  a  concetto,  associating  the  original 

idea  with  a  thing  to  which,  in  some  siew  or  other,  it  bears  a  resemblance." 

Conoiergerie.  Fr,— The  name  of  one  of  the  prisons  of  Paris. 

Concordat.  Lat. — "An  agreement,  convention,  between  the  Pope 
and  a  temporal  sovereign." 

Concordia  discots.  Liit.  Luoan.- — ■"  Harmonious  discord,  discord- 
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ant  harmony,  jarring  sympathy,  jarring  concord,  dissonant  harmony,'" 
Applied  to  mufiio  badly  played,  also  to  an  ill-suited  junction  of  things  or 


„  „      .  >  the  dogs." 

is  quotation  is  often  and  properly  employed  when  stating  the  mischiefs 
which  so  frequently  ai^se  from  civil  dissensions. 

Concoiirs  comparatlf.  Pr. — "The  examination  for  government 
appointmente,  in  which  the  candidates  compete  with  each  other." 

ConcoTira  tmiversel.  Fr. — "The  system  of  competitiyo  exami- 
nation, an  esamination  open  to  all  who  choose  to  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  government  appointments." 

Concretam  exetnlt  labem,  pnrumque  relinqult 
Aeiberenm  senBum  atque  aurai  simpUcla  igneiii. 

Lat.  Virgil. — 
"By  length  of  time 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each,  committed  crime; 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains, 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains." — Deyden. 
Time  obliteratea  remembrance  of  crimes. 

Conditio  sine  qua  non.  Lat. — "An  indispensable  condition." 
Condo  et  compono,  quae  axox  depiomere  possim. 

Lat.  HoKACB. — 
"I  bring  together  and  digest  my  literary  treasures,  th«,t  they  may  be 
always  ready  when  wanted." 

And  now  I  form  my  philosophic  lore. 
For  al!  my  future  life  a  treasured  store. 
I  range  my  knowledge  under  distinct  heads,  that  I  may  know  where 
to  apply  for  it,  when  wanted. 

Confiteor,  si  quid  prodest  delicta  fateri.  Lat.  Ovid. — "I  con- 
fess my  delinquencies,  if  confession  be  of  any  use,  avail,  benefit." 
CongS.  Pr. — "  Leave  of  absence,  dismissal." 

CongS  d'^lire.  Fr. — "A  writ  granting  permission  to  choose  a 
bishop."  N.B.  The  terra  "congi  d'Mirt"  [French]  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  election  of  a  bishop  or  a  dean;  in  this  country  it  is  a  mere  form, 
as  the  electors  are  at  liberty  to  elect  only  the  nominee  of  [^ersira 
apjwireied  6y]  the  Crown. 

ConnaJEsHenr.  Fr, — "A  man  who  can  thoroughly  appreciate  any 
thing,  perfect  judge  in  matters  of  taste,"  liieraUij,  a  "knower,  knowing 
one.  K.B,  "  Connaisseur"  is  oittn  spelt  comwisseitr :  the  former  mode, 
however,  is  considered  pre/ei'able,  and  more  in  unison  with  the  practice 
of  the  best  French  writers. 

Conocldoa  nniohoB,  amigos  poooa.  Span,  prov.— "  Have  but  few 
friends,  though  many  acquaintance." 

Conoacenti.  Ital. — The  "scientific,  those  who  are  wide  awake, 
those  who  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  and  know  how  to  obsertb." 

Conoscere  11  pel  nel  novo.  Ital.  prov. — "To  see,  know  where  to 
find,  the  skin  of  an  egg."   He  knows  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  on. 
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Conscia  mens  reotd  famae  meudacla  ildet.     Lat.  Otid.— 
"  The  niiod,  which  is  oonsuiuus  of  right,  rectitude,  undeviatiDg  integrity, 
despises,  laughs  at,  treats  with  contempt,  the  lies  of  rumor,  lying  ru- 
mors."    A  maxim  just  in  itself,  but  frequently  abused.     There  are  some 
species  of  calumny  too  dangerous  to  be  overlooked. 

Conaell  de  famllle-  Fr. — "A  council  of  the  nearest  relations,  of 
alt  the  members  of  a  family  legally  assembled  to  discuss  matters  relating 
to  minors,  management  of  property,  &c." 

Coneeiller  d'etat.  Fr.— "A  Privy  Counselor." 

Consella  de  Prttd'hommes.  Fr. — "  A  paper  published  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  0.  Grey,  supplies  some  in" 
teresting  information  respecting  the  Oonseils  de  Prud'Tunrfmes :"  that  is 
to  say,  the  GouncUs  of  good  and  tnte  Tuen,  of  men  well  versed  in  any  a/rt 
or  trade.  N.B.  A  "  Oonseil  de  Prud'komjnee"  is  a  miaed  couaoil  of 
master  tradesmen  and  workmen,  for  (he  decision  of  disputes  between 
persons  of  both  these  denominations,  for  the  decision  of  disputes  between 
master  and  man.  After  the  peace  of  1815,  oouncils  of  this  description 
were  established  by  law  at  several  Sowdb  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  -where  they 
are  now  called  "  Tribmiaiin:  d'Industrie,"  that  is  to  say,  Cf.mis  of  Jh-ade, 
Business,  or  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

CoDBBnanafaolt  legem.  Lawmaiim. — "Consent  makes  the  law." 
When  the  parties  make  an  agreement,  the  terms  are  of  their  mutual 
willing,  and  are  no  longer  a  matter  for  legal  consideration,  if  not  against 
the  law. 

Conaequltur  quodouuque  petit.  Lat. — "He  attains  whatever  he 

Consilla  qui  daiit  prava  cautis  liom.iiiibua, 
Bt  perdunt  operain,  et  derldentur  turpiter. 

Lat.  Phaedrus. — 
"They  who  give  bad  advice  to  prudent  men,  to  men  who  are  on  their 
guard,  who  are  wide  awake,  both  lose  their  labor,  both  labor  in  vain,  and 
are  disgraoefuily  exposed  to  ridicule,  are  basely  derided,  are  shamefully 

ConsllUs  nox  apta  ducum,  lax  aptipr  armts.  Lat.  Rabiriits. — 
"Night  is  aijapted,  suitable,  for  the  deliberations  of  commanders,  war- 
riors; the  day  moreoTer  is  more  suitable  for  warlike  operations,  for  the 

Constane  et  lenia,  ut  res  espostulet,  eato.  Lat.  Cato.— "Be 
firm  or  mild  as  the  occasion  may  require."  Suit  your  conduct  to  the 
cii'cumBtiMioes. 

Coujraetudo  manerii  et  lool  eat  observanda  Lat  Law  maxim. 
-"The  custom  of  the  man      a        f    he  place   s   o  ^e  ob    rred  " 

Consnetudo  pro  lege  aervatur  Lat  Law  n  as  m  —  L  istom  is 
n  be  held  as  a  law."  Th  a  d  he  p  eel  oe  n  is  o  only  gi  to  show 
the  principle,  that  where  (.ustoms  haejealeifom  nen  memorinl 
they  have  obtained  the  for  e  of  laws 

Consuetudinem  ben  g  litatla  largltloni  m  nei  m  longe  au- 
tepono.  Haec  eat  gravlnm.  ho  n  n  atque  agaonm;  ilia 
quasi   assentatorum   pop   1  1 1   di    ^    lev      te       voluptate 
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quasi  tdtUIantiiun.  Lat. — "I  esteem,  deem,  a  habit,  the  practice,  of 
benigoitj  gteatJj  piefernble  to  munificence.  The  former  is  peculiar  to 
great  and  distinguislied  persona;  the  latter  belongs  U>,  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of,  flatterers  of  the  people,  who  court  the  applause  of  the 
inconstant  vulgar." 

Contemnt  est  gravtua  stultltlae,  gua.m  perctitl.  Lat, — "To 
folly  it  is  more  grievous  to  be  despised  than  to  he  struck."  Weak  minds 
wiil  sooner  hear  an  injury  than  a  ceproacli. 

Center  flearettes,  oonter  dea  fleuiettea.  Fr. — "To  say  piotty, 
gallant,  things  lo  a  ladj,  things  that  are  purely  complimentary.'' 

Contl  cblarl  amici  carL  Ital.  prov. — "Short  reckonings  make 
dear,  long  friends."     Even  reckoning  keeps  long  friends. 

Contra.  Lat. — "AgainsL" 

Contra  bonoa  mores.  Lat. — "Contrary  to,  against,  good  mannere, 
morals:"  a  breach  of  good  manners.  This  quotation  is  generally  used 
in  legal  discussions.  If  tlie  act  be  not  against  law,  it  is  an  iavasion  upon 
morJity. 

Contra  potentea  nemo  est  munitas  satis ; 
Si  vero  aocesait  conalllator  maleficua, 
Tia  et  nequitla  guldqnid  oppuguant,  rult. 


"No  one  is  sufficient!}^  aeoure  against  the  powerful,  but  if  a  mischievous 
counselor,  adviser,  be  joined  witii  such  persons,  be  admitted  as  an  adviser 
to  auoh  individuals,  be  associated  with  such  persons  oa  an  adviser,  then 
whatever  person  or  object  the  might  of  the  powerful,  and  the  villainy, 
Draft,  knavery,  of  the  evil  counselor  assail  or  attack,  is  inevitably  ruined, 
comes  to  inevitable  ruin,  destruction," 

Contra  quoacunqne,  Lat,— "Against  everybody,  all  persons  what- 
soever, all  peisons  be  they  who  they  may."  ".Prussia,"  said  Heriberg, 
the  minister  of  the  great  Frederick,  "is,  bj  her  geographical  position  as 
well  as  by  her  interest,  specially  called  on  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
Germany,  and  consequently  that  of  Europe  herself,  contra  guoaeungue." 

Contra  torrentemniti.  Lat.  prov.— "To  sti'ive  against  the  stream," 

Contrabandista.  Ital.-— "A  smuggler." 

Contrada  del  iiobilt,  Ital. — "The  quarter  in  Itelian  towns  in 
which  the  nobles  reside." 

Contra  fortune  bon  ocour.  Fr. — "A  good  heart  against  fortune." 
A  common  phrasa  of  admonition,  to  buoy  up  the  spirits  in  case  of  disas- 
ter, reverse  of  fortune.     Compare  Shakspb4RE; — 
"In  all  emergencies  play  the  man." 

"Vexations,  duly  borne. 
Are  but  as  trials,  which  Heaven's  love  to  man 
Sends  for  his  good," 

"Ba  suffering  what  it  may,  time  will  bring  Summer, 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  bo  as  sweet  as  sharp." 
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"All  may  end  well  yeb, 
Though  time  seem  most  advei-se,  and  means  unfit." 
See  "  Nil  desperandurrt,"  and  "  2^  jm  cede  irtalis,  &k." 

Contrsdlre  c'est  quelqnefola  frapper  ^  une  ports,  pour  sa- 
TOir  s'il  y  a  quelqu'un  dans  la  maison.  Fr. — "To  oontrndiet  means 
sometimes  to  knook  at  a  door,  in  order  to  know  whether  there  is  any- 
body at  home."  Contradiction  does  not  always  imply  opposition.  It  is 
sometimes  used  to  draw  forth  and  io  examine  the  weight  of  a  man's 
opinions  or  arguments. 

Contre-temps.— "  A  mischance,  mishap." 

Contribution  foncifere.  Fr. — "The  land-tax." 

Conversazione.  Ital. — "A  eonversational  party  of  a  literary  or 
scientific  cast."  "It  is,"  says  Colton,  "a  piece  of  pedantry  to  introduce 
foreign  words  into  our  language,  when  we  have  terms  of  legitimate 
English  origin,  that  express  all  that  these  exotics  convey,  with  the  aJ- 
vantage  of  neing  intelligible  to  every  one.  Foreign  aonnds,  like  foreign 
servants,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  n    ' 

until  these  are  found  unworthy  of  trust.    IwaflOnt       '    '    ' ' 

was  the  difference  between  a  eonoeraaiLon  and  a  cc 
that  if  there  were  any  difTerence,  I  considered  it  must  he  this :  Id  a  con- 
versation, if  a  blockhead  talked  nonsense  you  were  not  obliged  to  listen 
to  him ;  but  in  a  eonveraoaione  you  were." 

Copl3  fandL  Lat,  Triton.. — In  Viboil  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is 
"pemiission  to  speak,  opportunity  for  speaking:"  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, use  the-phrasein  a  different  sense;  "As  an  orator,  Lord  Melbourne 
wanted  the  eopiafandi,  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  his  friend  and 
contemporary.  Lord  Brougham;"  that  is  to  say,  wanted  ihe  abundance  of 
expression,  the  povier  mid  fullness  of  dicUon,  which  bo,  &o. 

Copia  vera.  Lat. — Used  by  diplomatiata  to  signify  "a  true  copy" 
of  any  ofBcial  document. 

Coram  domino  Rege.  Lat. — "Before  our  lord  the  King." 

Coram  nobis.  Lat. — "Before  us,  before  the  Court  of  Law."  The 
vulgar  say,  "He  was  on  his  coram  nobis,"  that  is,  he  was  brought  before 
persons  in  authority, 

Corant  non  judice.  Lat. — "  Before  one  who  is  not  a  judge."  The 
matter  was  coram  non  judice,  it  was  before  an  improper  trihanal. 

Coram  populo.  Lat. — "Before  the  people:"  often  used  to  signify, 
"In  newspapers  or  speeches." 

Cordon.  Fi-.  military  term. — A  "line,"  on  which  troops  act  and 
support  each  other. 

Corduaner.— An  Englishman  at  first  sight  [especially  if  he  were  un- 
aoquainted  with  the  etymology  of  this  word]  would  naturally  suppose 
that  cordmainer,  as  it  is  generally  written,  was  a  compound  of  cord  and 
wainer,  whatever  he  might  understand  by  that  termination;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  compound,  and  therefore  has  not  the  least  connection  with 
the  word  eord,  or  any  thing  like  it;  bnt,  by  a  strange  perversion  in 
writing,  is  derived  and  degenerated  from  Corcluba,  a  city  in  Spiun,  from 
which  comes  the  Flemish  word,  hordewaen:  the  Stench,  eordiian:  the 
Italian,  cordottano:    the   Spanish,  cordouan:   whence  comes   our  cord 
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viain-er;  Ooriiim  Sispanicum,  that  is,  Cordubense;  a  cordnanar,  or 
vjorker  in  leather,  the  finest  sort  of  which  waa  furinerlj'  made.at  Coi-diiia, 
a  cordivainer  now  siguiflea  a  eomnum  sAttemaker.  "If  my  feet,"  sajs 
Sancho,  when  he  is  about  to  quit  his  government,  "are  not  adorned 
with  pinked  shoes  of  Cordovan  leather,  they  shall  not  want  coarse 
Bandftls  of  cord  or  rushes." 

Cornucopia.  Lat. — It  should  be  written  Cornucc^ia^.  "The  hova 
of  plenty,"  supposed  to  be  borne  by  a  goddess. 

Coroner. — This  word  is  not  derived   from  corona,  the   Latin  for 
a  crown,  but  is  purely  a  contraction  of  corphrconner,  that  ia,  a  corpae-in- 
spector:  oorph  was  the  ancient  British  word  for  corpse,  and  to  Jcen,  and 
to  conn,  both  signify  to  know,  or  take  cognkance  of  any  thing.    In  coun- 
try places  we  may  often  hear   the  coroner  spoken  of  as  the  crowner. 
There  are,  or  were,  in  the  city  of  JLondou,  certain  officials,  called  o^ 
conners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  ^iB  public-houses,  and  see  what  kind 
of  malt-liquor  the  licensed  victuiilers'Supj,,ied  the  public  with. 
Corps  d'arm^e.  Fr, — "A  military  force." 
Corps  d'empire.  Fr. — "A  common  political  body." 
Corps  d' observation.  Fr. — "A  body  of  observation."   A  military 

Corps  de  garde.  Fr. — "A  guard-house,  guard-room." 

Corps  de  logis.  Fr. — "A  main  building." 

Corps  diplomatique,  Fr. — "The  diplomatic  body."  The  ambassa- 
dors of  several  courts  acting  under  the  diplomas  which  invest  them  with 
that  character.  It  is  gomstimes  used,  in  a  broader  sense,  to  describe 
those  men  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  forms. 

Corps  diamatique.  Fr. — "A  draniatic  body,  or  company." 

Corpora  lente  angescurtt,  oito  ejcatlneuuntur.  Lat.  Taciius. — 
"Bodies  are  slow  of  growth,  but  their  dissolution  ia  rapid." 

Corporis  et  fortunae  bonorum.  Tit  fnltium  finis  est.  Omnia 
orta  occidunt,  et  orta  senescunt.  Lat.  Sallust. — "The  blessings  of 
health  and  fortune,  as  they  have  a  beginning,  so  they  must  also  have 
an  end.i    Every  thing  rises  but  to  fall,  and  incraases  but  to  decay." 

Corpus  delicti.  Lat.  Law  phrase. — "The  body  of  the  crime."  The 
whole  nature  of  the  offense.  The  corpus  delicti  in  many  cases,  as  in  that 
of  a  forged  promissory  note,  is  specially  Bta,ted  upon  the  record. 

Corpus  ezBangae.  Lat.  Viroil. — "A  lifeless,  bloodless  corpse." 
B  produced,  at  the  best,  the  mete  corpua  exsangue  of  the  his- 
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Corpus  juris.  Lat. — "The  body  of  the  law,  of  the  laws,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  law." 

Hestetnis  vitiis  auimum  quoque  praegravat  una. 

Lat,  Horace. — 
"The  body  loaded,  overcharged,  with  yesterday's  excesses,  weighs  down 
the  soul  also  along  with  it."  The  effect  of  dissipation  is  not  only  felt 
bodily,  but  also  mentally. 

"The  body  too,  with  yesterday's  excess 
Burdened  and  tired,  shall  the  pure  soul  depress." 
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Corpus  Blue  peotore.   Lat.  Horace.— "A  body  without  a  nool,  a 
mare  bodj  without  a  mind.     A  dull  imd  inanimate  being." 
"A  being  formed  of  lifeless  mold, 
With  breast  iaanijnate  and  cold." 

Corregidor,   Span. — A  "magiBtmte." 

Correapondanoe  parUoulifete.  Fr. — "Private  con-espondenoe,"  a 
"private  communication,"  or  "communication  of  a  private  naturo  " 

CoiTumpere  et  oorrnmpl  seculum  vocatur.  Lat.  Taciins. — 
"  To  seduce,  corrupt,  others  and  be  eorrupt  yourself  h  called  Life." 

Corrumpunt  bonoa  mores  colloquia  prava.  Lat.  prov, — "  De- 
praved conversation  will  corrupt  the  best  morals."  Or,  as  in  the  English 
maxim,  "Evil  communications,"  Ac. 

CorrnpUo  bptlmi  pesBfma.  Lat. — "The  corraptJon  of  the  best  is 
piwiactive  of  the  worst."  The  best  and  purest  institutions,  when  once 
vitiated- arid  gangrened,  are  fof^d  in  the  process  of  oorruptjon  fo  outdo 
the  very  worst.  "Let  ua  recbrifeot;' to  the  shame  of  human  nature,  that 
corruptio  optimipessima;  bribery,  in  some  of  its  Proteus  forms,  seems  to 
every  representative  system:"  that  is  to  say,  d'e 

■/*Ai   '    '  ■'■ "   --'---  -^  ^--- 

.  of  il 

CorruptiBainia  republloa,  plurimae  leges.  Lat.  Tacitus. — 
"When  the  state  is  most  corrupt,  then  aie  the  laws  most  multiplied." 
The  relaxed  morals  of  a  people  may  be  estimated  in  some  degree  from 
the  legal  restraints  which  it  is  found  nesessary  to  impose. 

Coites.  Span.— "The  Paswambnt  of  Spdn." 

Corvfie.  Pr. — "Base  service,  statute  labor,  contribution  in  forced 
labor." 

Coryphaeus.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — "A  leader,  chief."  "lie  is 
the  Ooryphaeus  of  the  ballot." 

Cosa  fatta  capo  ba.  Ital.  prov. — "A  thing  which  is  done  has  a 
head."  There  is,  as  it  were,  no  lifs  in  a  business  until  the  main  circum- 
stance be  completed.  The  statue  may  then  be  said  to  have  gotten  a 
head,  and  nothing  is  wanted  but  the  finishing  touches. 

Cosas  de  Espa&a.  Span,— -" Spanish  doings."  "These  are  in- 
stances of  Gosas  de  Espafla,  always  odd  and  sometimes  unintelligible." 

Coai  toBto  maore  II  capretto  come  capra.  Ital.  prov. — "  The  kid 
dies  as  soon  as  its  mother,"  As  soon  goes  the  young  lamb's  skin  to  the 
market  as  the  old  ew^'s. 

Costumier.  Fr. — "A  dealer  in  costumes  [dresses],  particulai'Iy 
those  of  a  theatrical  character." 

Coterie.  Fr.— "A  set,  sociable  set  of  acquaintanee." 

Cottage  oru^.  Fr. — "A cottage-villa,"  literally,  an  "oinamented  or 
adorned  cottage."  N.B.  The  expression  "collage  ornd"  is  nearly 
always  incorrectly  written;  thus,  cottage  ornie. 

Coudre  le  peau  de  regnard  &  oelle  du  lion.  Old  Fr.  prov. — 
"  To  sew  tlic  fox's  akin  to  the  lion's."   If  the  lion's  akin  oannoti  the  fos'a 

Coaleur  de  rose.  Fr. — -Literally,  "Eose-eolor:"  but  used  to  sig- 
nify, "in  a  favorable  point  of  view,  brilliantly,  favorably."     "If  the 
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joung  paint  too  mueh  couleur  de  rose,  the  old  wash  in  their  dark  tints 

Coup  d'essai.  Fi-. — "A  first  essay,  first  prodaetion." 
Coupd'^tat.  Fr.— "ABtroke,ormeasure,of statepollcj."   N.B.A 
"coup  d'itai"  is  an  extraordinary  and  TioIentmefisBre  taken  by  a  govern- 
ment, when  the  safety  of  the  state  is  in  danger,  or  is  supposed  lo  be  so. 
Coup  d'csil.  Fr. — "A  quick  glance  of  the  eye." 
Coup  de  grSoe.    Fr. — "A  stroke  of  mercy."    The  stroke  which 
finished  the  sufferings  of  those  who  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel.   The 
"finishing  stroke," 

Coup  de  main.  F)'.—"Abold  effort,  stroke."  "  A  sudden  assault." 
"An  unexpected  attack."     "A  sudden,  bold,  enterprise." 

Coup  de  aoleil.  Fr. — "A  sun-stroke,  stroke  of  iJie  sun." 
Coup  de  theatre.  Fr. — "An  unforeseen  event." 
Coup§.  Fr. — "The  front  covered  outside  parL"  of  the  "diligence" 
|Freneh  stage-coach]. 

Conpe-gorge.  Fr. — "A  out- throat  place." 
Coupon.  Fr. — "A  dividend-warrant." 

Court-barou — "  la  a  court  incident  to  every  manor  in  the  kingdom, 
and  was  holden  by  the  steward  within  the  swd  manor.  This  couT^haron 
is  of  two  natures:  the  one  is  a  onstomary  court,  the  other  a  court  of 
common  law."— -Blacestonk. 

Court-leet — "Is  ft  court  of  record,  held  once  in  the  year,  and  not 
oflener,  within  a  pactioular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  before  the 
steward  of  the  leet." — BLacKSTONE. 

Court  of  piepo'wder. — Such  is  the  present  corruption  of  the  original 
and  proper  title  of  this  court,  of  piepoudre,  curia  pedis  pulverizaii,  so 
called  from  the  dusty  feet  of  tie  suitors ;  or,  according  to  Sir  Ed.  Coke, 
because  justice  is  there  administered  as  speedily  as  dust  falls  from  the 
foot;  upon  the  same  principle  that  justice  amon^  the  Jews  was  adminis- 
tered in  porta  eiviiaUs;  that  the  proceedings  might  be  moire  speedy  as 
well  as  public.  The  etymology  of  a  learned  modern  writer  is,  howeser, 
much  more  clear  and  evident  (vide  Barrington's  Observations  on  the 
Stat  337),  it  being  derived,  according  to  his  opinion,  irom  pieds  pul- 
dreaUx,  a  pedlar,  in  ancient  French,  and  therefore  signiffing  the  court 
of  such  petty  chapmen  as  resort  to  fairs  or  markets.  It  is  a  court  of 
record  incident  to  every  fair  and  market,  of  which  the  steward  of  him 
who  owns  or  has  the  toll  of  the  market  presides  as  judge.  It  was  insti- 
tuted to  administer  justice  for  all  commeroial  iijjunes  done  in  that  very 
fair'or  niai'ket,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one:  so  that  the  injury  must 
be  done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined  during  the  continuance 
of  the  i^ir,  and  no  longer.  This  court,  which  is  the  lowest,  and  at  the 
same  time  tiie  most  expeditious,  in  Engtand,  was  instituted  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  doing  immediate  justice,  among  the  people  who  resort  to  fairs, 
&o.,  and  the  plaintiff  must  make  oath  that  the  cause  of  action  arose  there 
Couitlaanerle.  Fr. — "  Oourtiership,  the  ways,  practices,  and  habits 
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mm,  at  whatever  cost,  come  wTiat  Toay  or  mil,  under  all  dreumsiances. 
N.lt.  The  phrase  "coSie  gus  co&te"  is  nearly  always  incori'ectlj  written 
by  English  pei-aonsi ;  thus,  "coHle  gtii  coHte. 

Craignez  honte.  Fr. — "Fear,  or  dteid,  ahame," 

Craignea  tout  d'an  anteur  en  oouiroux.  Fr.  Boileah. — "Fear 
every  thing,  the  worst,  from  an  enraged,  ineeneed,  author."  The  irri- 
table temper  of  authors  ha*  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety.  See 
"  Oenus  wriiabile  vatum." 

Crambe  bt»  eoota.  Lat.  prov. — "Colewort  twice  boiled,  cooked." 
"To  sing  the  same  song,  harp  on  the  same  string."   The  sarae  story  over 

Craulum.  Lat, — "The  skull,  brain-pan." 

"He  feared  starvation,  and  his  craniliiii  ran 
On  want,  with  tens  of  thousands  in  his  purse." 
Craa  credemus,  hodie   nihil.    Lat.  prov. — "To-morrow  we  will 
believe,  but  nothing  to-day."     Let  us  see  what  time  may  produce,  for 
we  cannot  credit  the  presect  assertion. 

Crasaa  Minerva,  Lat.  HoRacB. — "  A  man  of  strone,  rough,  com- 
mon sense."  The  full  espression  would  be  "vir  crassa  Minerva."  The 
phrase  "  Crassa  Minerva  is  meant  to  designate  one  who  has  no  acquaint- 
ance with  philosophical  aubtlefiBB,  or  the  precepts  of  art,  but  is  swayed 
by  the  dictates  and  suggestions  of  plain,  native  sense. 

Credat  JudaenB.  Lat.  Hdkace. — "He  added  that  the  Greeks  were 
very  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  that,  credai  Judaeaa!  he  should  r^oice  to 
combat  under  the  command  of  bo  distinguished  a  leader:"  that  is  to  sa.j, 
let  a  Jew  believe  it!  [I  certainly  do  not.J  N.B.  The  fiUl  expression  la, 
Cfredai  Judaeaa  Apella,  non  ego:  that  is.  Let  the  Jeio  Apella,  or  the  Jea 
Jpella  ma^,  believe  it:  Jdon't.  The  expression  is  a  contemptuous  one, 
meaning  that  the  thing  was  too  absurd  and  improbable  to  obtain  credence 
from  a  man  of  sense,  but  might  possibly  impose  on  ihe  understanding 
of  the  superstitious  Jew.  The  Jews  were  in  those  days  ti'eated  pretty 
much  as  they  are  in  our  day,  and  were  despised  as  the  offscourings  of 
the  human  race: — 

"The  silly  Jew  Apella  may  receive 
The  wondrous  tale,  which  I  can  ne'er  believe," 
Crede  Byron.  Lat. — "The  democratic  principle  in  Upper  Canada 
received  a  fatal  wound.     And  why? — Orede  Byron! — 

'And  why!  Because  a  little — odd — Old  Man, 
Stripped  to  his  shirt,  had  come  to  lead  the  van  I'" 
that  is  to  say,  Believe  what  Lord  Byron  says  on  that  point,  m  one  of  his 
poems.  N.B.  "Orede  Byron" — Trust  Byron — is  the  motto  of  Lord  Byron. 
Crede  quod  babes,  et  habes.  Lat. — "Believe  that  you  have  it, 
and  you  have  it."  Indulge  your  imagination,  and  it  will  gratify  you  in 
nearly  an  equal  degree  with  the  actu^  possession. 

Credebaut  hoc  grande  nefas,  et  morte  plandum, 
Si  jnvenis  vetulo  non  asaurrexerat,  et  si 
Barbato  cuicuiiqne  puer,  licet  ipse  videret 
Plura  domi  fraga,  et  majores  glaiidls  acervos. 

Lat.  Juvenal. — 
*'  In  days  of  old,  men  used  to  hold  it  as  a  heinous  sin,  that  naught  Iiut 
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death  oouid  expiate,  if  a  young  man  had  not  riaea  from  his  seat  to  pay 
honor  to  an  old  one,  or  a  boy  to  one  whose  beard  was  grown;  even 
though,  he  himself  gloated  orer  more  strawherries  at  homo,  or  a  bigger 

"Then,  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  revered, 
And  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appeared, 
Both  must  have  died,  tliough  richer  skins  they  wore. 
And  saw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  store." 
Credenda.    Lat. — "Things  to  be  believed,  tenets,  creed."     "Tha 
credenda  must  precede  the  facieada,  but  the  two  must  not  be  separated 
by  an  interval." 

. Credltur  olim 

it  quicqnld  Gtraecia  mendax 

Lat.  Juvenal. — ■ 

"There  was  a  cacial  in  Greece,  which  proved  a  sad  stumbling-blook  to 
the  Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  whose  unlucky  accusation  of  'lying  Greece' 
'9  founded  on  hia  own  ignorance  of  a  fact  recorded  by  Herodotus  and 


Thuoydides: — 


— Creditur  olim 


i«ai 


Velifioatus  Athoa,  et  quicquid  Qraecia  mondas 
Audet  in  historia:" 
J,  Men  helieve  that  Aihos  [a  mountain  of  Maeedon,  a  province 

._  ireec^]  tBoa  sailed  throagh  of  ^0T€,  and  allihe  bold  asserliona 

tJiat  tying  Greece  hazards  in  history.  See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

Credo  pudicitlam,  Saturno  reg;e,  moratam 
In  terres.  Lat,  Juvenai,. — ■ 

"I  believe  that  in  the  reign  of  SiruRN  [commonly  called  tlie  Golden 
Age]"  "ohaetity  dwelt  upon  this  earth."  The  satirist  alludes  to  the  re- 
laxed manners  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time. 

"In  Saturn's  time,  at  Nature's  earljr  birth, 
There  was  that  thing  called  chastity  on  eavth."— Drtdbk. 
Credula   res   amor   est.    Lat. Ovid. — "Love  is  an  affair  of  ere- 

"The  man  who  loves  is  easy  of  belief" 
Those  who  are  in  love  believe  every  idle  tale  which  flatters  their  ex- 
pectations. 

Creace  di,  creaoe  '1  froddo,  dice  il  pescatore.  Ital.  piDv. — "As 
the  days  lengthen,  the  cold  atvengthenB,  says  the  tisherman." 
Creacentem  sequitur  cnra  pecunlam, 
Majommque  fames.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Care  ever  follows  after  increasing  riches,  as  well  as  the  craving  desire 


}r  numml  quantum  ipsa  peounia  ere  Belt. 

Ijat.  Juvenal. — 
ney,  pelf,  increases  as  much  as,  as  fast  us,  the  money 
Compare  Ovir : — 
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"Creverunt  et  opes,  et  opiim  furiosa  Piipido, 

"  Riches  have  alao  increased  with  them,  and  ua  unbridled  desire  after  still 
greater  wealth,  and  aithough  thej  poaaess  enough  and  more  than  enough, 
Btill  do  thej  jeavn  after  more." 

Cres<^t  indulgens  eibi  dlrue  hydrops.  Lat.  Hobscb.— "  Tlip 
fata!  dropsy  gains  iiii  tlie  patient  frcim  his  gratifying  his  thirst."  'J'lic 
same  inference  belongs  to  this  as  to  the  preceding  quotation. 

Creacit  HUb  pondere  vlrtua.  Lat. — "Virtue  grows  under  the  iiii- 
posed  weight."     The  idea  is  taken  from  the  received  opinion  of  the  i>iibii- 
tree,  which  is  said  tn  grow  the  faster  in  proporfion  to  the  incumbent  wciglit. 
CretE^  an  carbone  notandi?  Lat,  Hobace. — "Are  suoh  onlriige- 
CUB  individuals  to  be  marked  with  chalk  as  sane,  of  sound  mind,  oi'  with 
charcoal  as  insane?  are  thej  to  be  ranked  with  wise  men,  or  with  fnols?" 
Among  the  Romans,  white  was  considei'ed  luokj,  black  unlucky.   Ilcnoe 
things  of  a  favorable  or  auspicious  nature  were  denoted  by  the  foniiei-, 
and  those  of  an  opposite  char.ioter  by  the  latter. 
Creverunt  et  opes  et  opnni  furiosa  cupldo, 
Ut,  quo  possldeant  plurima,  plnra  petaiit. 
Slo  qulbua  intumnit  suSuea  venter  ab  undii. 
Quo  plus  sunt  potae,  plus  slttuntur  aquae.      Lat.  Ovio. — 
"Riches  also  increased  and  the  raging  desire  after  more,  so  that,  Uip 
more  men  possessed,  the  more  they  desired.     In  the  same  manner  i»  it 
with  those  who  suffec  from  dropsy— the  more  they  drink,  the  moi-o  thirsty 
they  are."     Much  would  have  more. 

Cribro  aquam  liaurlre.  Lat.  prov.— *"To  draw  water  in  a  sieve." 
To  lose  one's  time  and  pains,  labor,  trouble. 

Crimen   laeaae   majestatla.    Lat.— "The  crime  of  wronging  or 
injuring  majesty,"  that  is,  "The  Sovereign."   The  guilt  of  high  treason. 
Citmina  qui  oernuiit  altomm,  non  sua  cemunt, 
HI  saplunt  allls,  deaipluntque  sibl.     Lat.^ 
"There  are  those  who  can  see  the  faults  of  others,  but  who  cannot  disc ern 
their  own.     Such  men  are  wise  for  others,  but  fools  to  themselves." 

Crimlue  ab  uco   disce   omnea.    Lat.  Virqii.. — "Froni  a  niiigie 
offense,  crime,  you  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  whole  nation,  people." 
Crine  ruber,  niger  ore,  brevia  pede,  lumlne  laeaus, 

Rem  magnam  praestas,  Zoile,  ai  bonua  ea.    Lii.t.  MAitTTA!.,— 
"  Thy  beard  and  head  are  of  a  different  dye, 
Short  of  one  foot,  distorted  in  an  eye; 
With  all  these  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 
Shouldst  thou  be  honest,  thou'rt  a  roguish  cheat." 
An  extraordinary  physiognomy  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  a  knave. 

Criae.  Fr. — "A  crisis,  critical  tame,  serious  miimont."  A  "crisis" 
in  diseases  of  the  human  frame  is,  the  decision  of  the  coiilliet  betwnoit 
nature  and  the  disease.     The  true  meaning  of  "crisis"  hjiitlffineat. 

Criterion.  Gr. — A  mark  by  which  any  thing  !b  jiuige4  wf-     ThJB 
Anglioiaed  Greek  word  retiuns  its  Greek  plural,  criteria. 
Critique.  Fr.-?—"  Criticism,  piece  of  oritioisni," 
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Ccuda  viridisque  aeiiectus.  Lat.  Vincii,. — "Tough,  robust,  and 
groen  (lid  iige." 

Crudelem  medicum  intemperans  aeger  faclt.  Lat.  Pusr.rus 
Strds. — "A  disorderly  patient  mukes  the  phyfiician  cruel."  IIo  oompeU 
him  to  use  restraints  which  would  othevwis'   ' 


Crudelle  nblque  luctus,   nbique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortii 
imago.     Lat.  Yiboil. — 
"All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears." — Dryden. 

Cnix.  lit. — "A  cross."  Anj  thing  particularly  tormenting  or 
vexatious;  thus — 

Crux  crllicorum,  medicorum,  mathematicoruiii,  &C. — "The 
greatestdiffioiiltythatcanoocurto  critics,  physicians.  mathematioiau8,&o." 

Crnx  eat  al  metuaa  quod  vincere  iiequeaa.  Lat.  AusoNins. — 
"  It  is  a  tormenting  thing  to  fear  what  you  cannot  oTorcome." 

Cubtle  foraram.  Lat. — "The  den,  Iwr,  abode,  of  wild  beasts, 
animals. "  "Names  of  English  places  ending  in  den  always  denoted 
cubikferarum,  or  pasture,  usually  for  ewine," 

CaculluB  non  faclt  mouachum.  Lat.— "The  cowl  does  not  make 
the  man  a  monk,  ov  a  friar."  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  man  from  his 
disguise,  or  assumed  character. 

Cul  bono?  Lat.  Cicero. — What  is  the  true  tendering  of  tho  Latin 
phrase  Chii  botiof  Moat  text-bootts  aay  it  means  "Foi'  what  good?"  or, 
"What  use  was  it?"  But  Francis  Newman,  in  p.  316  of  Hebreie  Mon- 
archy, says  it  means  "who  gained  by  (ihe  crime),"  and  quiitea  Qiearopro 
MUone,  zii.  |  32,  in  favor  c?  his  moaning. 

Cul 

Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  coHtlngit  abunde, 
Bt  nmndTia  victus,  non  defioleiite  CTumenia. 

Lat.  Horace.— 
"A  man  possessed  of  inSooiioc,  reputation,  and  vigorous  health,  with 
decent  fare,  and  money  pulGcient  for  all  his  wants,  a  purse  not  ill  sup- 
plied." [The  allusion  is  to  Ai.bcits  Tibullub,  a  Boman  Knight,  and  a 
celebrated  elegiac  poet.]  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  poet,  are  the  quali- 
ties  and  possessions  which   should  form  a  man's   content,  if  not  his 

We  have  no  single  term  in  onr  language  capable  of  expressing  the 
full  force  of  graiia,  aa  here  employed.  It  is  used,  in  the  present  instance, 
in  what  grammarians  term  bolh  a  passive  and  an  active  sense,  denoting 
as  well  tie  favor  of  the  powerful  towards  Tibullus,  as  that  peculiar  de- 
portment  on  his  own  part  by  which  he  had  conolliated  tho  esteem  and 
confidence  of  others. 

Cul  in  mantt  alt  qiiem  ease  dementem  vellt,  quern  aapere, 
quern  aanari,  qaem  in  niorbum  injlcl,  queni  contra  amarl,  guem 
aioesBi,  qnem  expatl.  Lat.  Caecllius. — "Who  has  it  in  her  power  to 
make  any  man  mad,  or  in  his  senses;  sick,  or  in  health;  and  who  can 
choose  the  object  of  her  affections  at  pleasure."     [Applied  to  an  artful 

Cui  licet  qnod  majua,  non  debet,  quod  minus  eat,  non  iicere. 
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Lat.  Law  mftsim. — "He  to  whom  the  grantoi"  thing  is  lawful,  has  uectainlj 
a  right  to  do  the  lesBer  thing."  Thus,  if  a  man  nas  an  office  for  himself 
anil  his  hoira,  ho  may  make  an  assignee,  and,  a  fortiori,  he  may  appoint 
a  deputy. 

Cui  mens  divlnlor  atqus  oa, 

Magns  sonaturum,  des  nominls  hujus  honorem. 

Lat.  HoKj.cE.— 
"Honor  with  this  illustrious  name"  [the  title  of  poet}  "the  man  who 
has  ft  heaven-bom  soul,  a  mind  soaring,  or  towering,  above  the  average 
intellectual  caliber,  who  has  that  enthusiasm,  or  poetio  inspiration, 
which  can  alone  give  sucoeas  to  the  votaries  of  the  epic,  tragic,  or  lyrie 
musej  and  a  mouth  fitted  to  speak  great  things,  nobleness  of  style,  elo- 
qoenoo  that  oan  give  utterance  to  flaBhes  of  genius,  e'lMluence  pregnant 
with  the  celestial  fire  of  genitia." 

"la  there  a  man  whom  real  genius  fires, 
Whom  the  diviner  soul  of  verse  inspires, 
Who  talks  true  greatness?  let  him  boldly  claim 
The  sacred  houors  of  a  poet's  name. — 

He  alone  can  claim  this  name,  who  writes 

With  fancy  high,  and  bold  and  daring  flights." 
Cni  multum    est    piperls    etiam,    oleribus    Immlscet       Lat. 
prov. — "He  who  has  plenty  of  pepper  tan  aff  i  1  tt  seiion  hii  cabbage 
well."     They  that  have  good  store  (f  butffli  may  lav  it  Ihufc  on  then- 
bread,  or  put  sonio  in  their  shoos. 

Cut  nan  conveuiet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  ollm 
SI  pede  major  erit,  snbvertet     si  minor  uret 

Lat  Horace. — 
"When  our  fortune  is  not  suited  to  uui  Londil  on  it  will  ftentimes  be 
like  a  shoe,  which  is  apt  to  cause  us  to  trip  if  too  large  an  I  pinches 
when  too  small." 

"Our  fortunes  and  our  shoes  are  near  allied 

We're  pinched  in  strait,  and  stumble  in  the  wide 

Afine  practical  lessoa  to  induce  us  to  adapt  our  mmda  toonrciroumstanees. 

Cui  prodest   aaelus,  1b  feolt.    Lnt.  Ssneca. — "He  who   has  de- 

ri.ved  the  profit,  reaped  the  advania^e,  has  committed  the  crime,  has  been 

the  real  author  of  the  crime."     This  as  a  general  maxim  is  true,  but 

Cui  semper  dederia,  ubi  negas,  rapere  Imperas. 

Lat.  PuBLtirs  SvRUS.- 
"  He,  all  whoso  wants  you  have,  when  asked,  supplied. 
Will  learn  to  take  as  soon  as  he's  denied," 
Cuibuiique  allquis  gnid  conoedit,  concedero  videtur  et  id, 
sine  qno  res  Ipsa  esae  non  potest.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "  To  whnm- 
suever  a  man  griinls  a  thini;.  he  grants  that  without  which  the  thing 
cannot  he  enjuyeiil."     A  person,  for  instance,  selling  the  timber  on  his 
Bstnto,  the  bujer  may  cut  down  the  trees  and  convey  them  away  with- 
out being  responsible  for  the  injury  which  the  grass  may  sustain,  froni 
carts,  &c.,  during  the  necessary  time  of  conveyance. 

CnldaS  nao  he  saber.  Port.  prov. — "dare's  no  cure." 
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CnlUbet  la  arte  sua  credendum  est.  Lat,  prov. — "Evevy  man 
is  li>  be,  Mhinild  be,  truated  in  hia  ovrn  art^  in  tlie  business  or  pmiGssiun 
tliiit  be  fallows."  We  should  in  general  give  credit  to  men  for  superior 
skill  in  thnt  ai't,  or  science,  irhieh  thoy  have  made  their  peculiar  stndy. 
Cujos  eat  dare,  ejua  eat  dleponere.  Lat.  Lawmasim, — "He  who 
has  the  right  to  give,  lias  also  the  ri^ht  to  dispose  of  hia  gift  according 
as  he  may  tbini:  fit,  or  proper,  according  to  his  own  wish  or  fancy." 

Cnjus  est  solum,  ejua  usque  ad  ooelttm.  Lat^  Law  ina::iin.— 
"He  who  has  the  property  in  the  soil  has  the  same  up  to  the  sky."  His 
neighbor  must  nob  therefore  offend  by  making  any  improper  pi-ojeotions 
lu  iliipend  over  Lis  land  or  tenement. 

Cuius  tu  Mem  in  peeunla  perapexeria, 
Verere  ei  verba  oredere  ?         Lat.  Terence. — 
"  Can  you  fear  to  trust  the  ivord  of  a  man  whose  probity  you  have  ex- 
porieihoed  in  pecuniary  affairs?"   There's  no  touchstone  of  a  man's  good 
iiiith  tioyond  his  punctuality  in  moaey-mattors. 

Cujnsllbet  rei  aimulator  atque  diaaimulator.  Lat.  Sai.i.itst,  in 
his  de:  cripiaon  of  Oatilike.— "Aman  who  could  with  equal  skill  pretend 
to  be  what  he  was  not,  and  not  to  bo  what  he  really  was."  A  person 
deeply  versed  in  the  aJte  of  hypocrisy. 

Cul-de-sao.  Fr. — "Thebottomof  abag."  "Our  Government  makes 
it  a  rtilii,  when  it  has  appointed  a  consul,  to  appoint  him  to  one  place  for 
life — &■■  inaulship  being  a  c«Z-(fcsac;"  that  istoaay,  a  Mtni?  aMey,  an  a7Zej 
blocked  iip  at  one  end:  in  other  words,  aposUion  leading  to  nothing  else. 
Culprit. — Blackstone  aupposes  this  word  to  be  compounded  of  two 
;ibbrevia(ion8:  Cul  for  culpable,  which  the  clerk  of  arraigns  declares 
the  prieoner  to  be,  and  prii  [oorruptod  from  the  French  word  prSt]  for 
ready  to  prove  liim  so. 

_ . Cum  corpora  mentem 

CreBcere  settOmus  pariterque  aeneacere.    Lat.  LucRBTiua.- 
"AVe  find  that  as  the  mind  strengthens  with  the  body,  it  decays  with  it 
in  like  manner."     Whatever  be  the  advantage  derived  from  experience, 
we  see  that  the  mind  is  debilitated  by  age  and  infirmity. 
Cum  faciem  vldeaa,  videtur  esse  quantivis  pretl. 

Lat.  Terence.— 
"To  look  at  him,  you  woulti  take  him  for  a  man  of  consequence." 
Cum  fortuua  manet,  vnltum  servatia  amici ; 

Cum  cedlt,  turpi  vertitis  ora  fuga.         Lat.  Ovin. — 
"Whilst  fortune  continues  faviirable,  you  have  always  the  countenance 
of  friends;  hut,  when  she  changes,  they  then  turn  their  backs  in  shame- 
ful flight." 

Cam  grano  sails.  Lat. — "The  statement  mast  be  taken  cum  grano 
salisi"  that  is  to  say,  miih  some  alloteaiiee,  with  dit6  allmBanee,  allowing 
for  inaeearacies,  iiUealioiial  o)'  otkerwUe;  YxtesaWy,  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
hut,  as  the  Latin  word  eai,  which  means  saU,  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense 
CO  signify  natural  aiiUiiy,  or  ■wisdom,  we  may  iaterpret  cwm  grano  salis, 
"with  due  discretion,  with  some  Utile  exercise  of  common  sense." 

Cum  licet  fugere,  na  quaere  litem.  Lat^  prov.— "Do  not  seek 
the  quarrel,  or  the  suit,  which  there  is  an  oppoi-tunitj  of  escaping." 
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Egerlt  hos  annos,  et  semper  paulTiiii  erlt  ultra. 

Lat.  Pbbsius. — 
"When  another  daj  shall  awive,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  conaiimeii 
our  yesterday's  tomorrow;  another  morrow  will  arrive  to  propel  our 
years,  and  still  be  a  little  beyond  ua."  A  strong  reflection  ou  the  dila- 
tory oonduot  of  man,  ever  filing  for  to-morrow  that  which  he  should  do 
to-day,  until  his  years  have  fled,  and  his  opportunitiea  are  lost. 
Cum  magnia  virtutibua  affera  grande  auperoUium, 

Lat.  Jui'EN'AL. — 
"We  own  thy  virtues;  but  wo  blame  beside 
Thy  mind  elate  with  insolence  and  pride." 
Cum  multla  aliia,  quae  uuno  perectlbere  lougum  est.  Lat. — 
A  line  from  the  "Propria,  quae  laaribas"  &o.  of  the  Eton  Latin  Gram- 
mar.    "With  many  other  matters,  which  it  would  just  now  be  tedious 
to  state."    A  summary,  which  is  generally  placed  sX  the  end  of  a  bead- 
roU  of  indifferent  items,  and  in  an  ironical  sense.     N.B.  Often  quoted  in 
an  abridged  form ;  thus,  "  Oam  ■aadtis  aliis." 

Cum  noHs  vartornm.  Lat. — "With  the  notes  of  various  editors." 
"We  intend  to  prefix  his  testimony  to  our  proposed  critical  edition  of 
these  works  'cum  notin  eariwum.' " 

Cum  prostrata  sop  ore 

Urget  membra  qules,  et  meiia  sine  pondere  ludlt. 

Lat.  Petronius.— 
"While  sleep  o'erwhclnis  the  tired  limbs,  the  mind 
Plays  without  weight,  and  wiintona  unconflncd." 
The  flights  01  the  mind  are  extended  by  sleep. 

Cum  talis  Bis,  utlnam  uoster  eases !  Lat, — "As  you  are  an  indi- 
vidual of  such  worth,  I  would  that  you  wero  ono  of  us,  or  would  that 
you  were  one  of  usi" 

Cum  tristlbuB  severe,  oum  iremissis  jucunde,  oum  senlbos 
gravlter,  cum  juveutute  comiter  vivere.  Lat.  Oicbbo,  speaking  of 
Catilikb. — "  He  was  in  the  habit  of  living  with  the  sorrowful,  severely; 
with  the  cheerful,  joyously,  agreeably;  with  the  aged,  gravely;  and 
with  the  young,  pleasantly,  jovially,  companion  ably." 
Cum  volet  Ula  dies,  quae  nil  nisi  oorporis  hujue 

Jus  habet,  incetti  spatlum  milil  flniat  aevi.  Lat,  Ovin. — 

"Come,  soon  or  late,  death's  undetermined  day, 
Thia  mortal  being  only  can  decay." 
Death  destroys  only  tho  body. 

Cumulatum  usuris.  Lat.  Livy. — [A  debt]  "increased  by  arreara 
of  interest." 

Cunotando  restituit  rem.  Lat.  Ennius.— "He  restored  his  cause 
by  delay."   This  praise  was  first  given  to  Fabius,  who  saved  his  country  by 
avoiding  the  first  onset  of  HACfHiBAL.    It  is  now  generally  applied  to  illus- 
trate the  advantages  adsing  from  caution,  sagacity,  and  justifiable  delay. 
Cupias   non   piaonisBe   nlmls.    Lat.  MARfiAi,, — "Don't   be   too 
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Cupido  domlnandi  cunctia  aifectibus  flagianaor  est.  Lat. 
rAOiTVs.— '■  The  Kist  of  puwer  is  the  most  flagrant  of  all  tho  affections 
of  tbo  mind."  Ambition  mny  he  termed  the  woret  of  yioes,  ns  it  too 
often  leads  to  the  commission  of  every  other  oritae. 

Car  ante  tabttm  tremor  oocupat  artua?  Lat.  Virgil. — "Why 
does  humbling  seize  the  limbs  before  the  trumpet  sounds?"  Whereforo 
thoae  ii'iirks  of  trepidation  before  the  danger  is  aotoaHj  announced? 

C-dr  mottatur  homo  oui  salvia  oresclt  In  horto  ?    Lat, — 
"Why  ahould  man  die,  who  has  sage  growing  in  his  garden?"     "He 
that  would  live  for  aye,  must  eat  sage  in  May." 

Cur  omnium  fit  culpa  paucornm  soelua?  Lat. — "Why  should 
the  wickedness  of  a  few  be  laid  to  the  ncoount  of  all?' 

Cura  pii  Diis  sunt,     Lat.  Ovid,— 

"The  good  are  Heaven's  peculiar  care." 

Curae  ieves  loqu«ntu.r,  Ingentes  atupent,    Lat.  Seneca. — 

"Light  griefs  do  speak,  while  sorrow's  tongue  is  bound." 

"Seneca  has  obserred  Oiatcjirae  hves  l^gutmtwr,  ingentes  ttttpenti  and 

the  silence  that  belongs  to  severe  affliction  is  nowhere  more  beautifully 

described  than  by  Shaispeare  in  Macbeth; 

'  The  grief  that  does  not  speak 

Whispers  tho  o'er-franght  hoai-t,  and  bids  it  break:'" 
that  is  to  say,  Seneca  has  observed  that  light  griefs  are  loquacio%is,  6w( 
ikat  defp  em-row  has  no  toTtgue:  in  other  words,  that  those  loho  have  little 
to  gTUL'ible  about  can  bawl  loud  eiiimgli,  while,  on  the  o&er  hand,  those 
wlwse  aij)  of  sorrow  is  full  to  o'ei-fiowing  muse  o'&'  tlteir  griefs  and  aay 
not  a  word. 

Curae  aeoundae.  Lat. — " Further improvements"ina!ilerary work. 

Curatio  fuaerls,  ooudltio  aapulturae,  pompae  exsequlamm, 
magLs  aunt  vivorum  aolatia,  quam  sulaaldla  mortuortun,  Lat. 
AuQUSTOa. — "The  oaro  of  the  funeral,  the  place  of  bxu-ial,  and  the  pomp 
of  obsciiuiea,  are  consolations  to  tlie  living,  but  of  no  advantage  to  the 

Curd.  Fr. — "A  parson,  incumbent  of  an  ecclesiastical  living,  parish 
liriest."  N.B.  The  word  "cMj^' never  means  a  curate.  The  Frenoh  for 
■'curate"  m  "eicaire,"  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  word  "vicarius," 
whioh  means,  one  who  performs  or  discharges  the  office  of  another,  a 
deputji,  a  aubsUttite. 

Curfei«r, — "As  Wiliiam  had  gained  his  crow 
to  kepp  it  by  severe  laws.    Aware  that  those  s 

discontent  among  his  subjects,  he  began  to  fear  inaiioey  wouia  meet 
tiigetljer  at  night  in  seoret  and  concert  measures  against  him.  To  pre- 
vent tills,  he  made  a  law,  that  all  persons  should  put  out  their  fires  and 
eandlisf  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening;  and,  that  no  one  might  esouso 
himself  for  having  a  light  after  the  hour  prescribed,  a  bellman  was  sent 
through  the  streets,  ringing  his  bell,  and  calling  out  'couvrefeu!  cmivre 
feu!'  that  is,  'cover,'  or  extmguish,  'the  Are.'  This  order  was  announced 
in  the  Nonnan-French,  because  William  desired  that  his  new  subjects 
should  speak  that  language,  so  all  public  laws  and  notices  were  ex- 
pressed in  it.  The  term  cmterefeu  was,  by  degrees,  pronounced  cmfew: 
and  you  will  find  this  word  in  your  dictionary  explained  as  the  evening 
or  eight  o'clock  hell," — Ihie  Stories  from  History  of  Bnglaiul. 
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"  Hiirk !  fram  the  dim  cbui-oh  tower, 
The  deep  slow  curfew's  chime ! 
A  heavy  sound  unto  hall  aad  bower 
In  England's  oldea  time!" 

Curioaa  felicitaa.  Lat. — "A  lucky  hit,  clever  or  bvight  thought, 
happy  idea." 

Cuirente  calamo.  Lat. — "With,  arunningpen,  with  great  rapidity, 
pff-haod."     Applied  to  any  thing  written  with  fluency  and  expedition. 

CurriOTilum.  Lat. — Properly,  "a  place  fo  run  in,  the  lists."  "A 
curriculiim  of  vice,"  that  is,  an  [aaademic]  career  of  vice. 

Cujrus  bovem  trahit.  Lat^  prov. — "The  coach,  chariot,  draws  the 
OS."     To  set  the  cart  before  the  horae. 

Curta  aupelle^.  Lat.  Persius. — "I  knew  as  much  of  divinity," 
says  Bishop  Watson,  "as  could  reasonably  [?]  be  expected  from  a  man, 
whose  course  of  studies  had  been  JiiUy  in  other  pursuits,  but  with  this 
eurla  sapsllex  in  theology,  to  take  possession  of  the  first  theological  chair 
in  Europe,  seemed  too  daring  an  attempt  even  for  my  intrepidity:"  that 
is,  with  this  "scanty  mental  furnishing,  or  soantj  furniture  of  the  mind, 
slender  mental  provision"  in  theology,  4c. 

Cnitae  nescio  quid  aemper  abeat  rei.  Lat.  Horace. — "A  name- 
less, an  indescribable,  something  is  always  wanting  to  our  imperfect  for- 
tune; something  or  other  is  ever  wanting  to  what  seems  an  imperfect 
fortune  in  the  eyes  of  Its  possessor."  The  most  opulent  and  happy,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  brought  to  a  frank  confession,  would  ackuow- 
leJge  that  ttey  felt  some  want  or  defieiency. 

"There's  something  wanting  still  to  moke  him  bless'd." 

CustOB  morum.  Lat. — "  The  guardian  of  morality,  of  morals." 
Every  judge  and  magistrate  is  s^d,  and  ought,  to  be  a  cuslos  iitvrum. 

Caatoa  rotulorum.  Lat. — The  officer  who  has  the  charge,  ousfody, 
safe-keeping,  of  the  Tolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  of  peace. 

Cynlo.  From  the  Gr. — "  Doggish,  impudent,  snappish,  a  snarler, 
churl."  "  The  cynie  philosophers,  or  sect  of  the  cynics  "  of  which  Dioge- 
nes was  the  well-known  founder. 


D'accord,  fr. — "Agreed."     In  tune, 
D'un  d^vot  Bouveiit  au  chr^tleii  vSritable 
La  distanf^e  eat  deuz  fola  plus  lougue,  h  mon  avla, 
Que  &.a  pSle  aiitarctlqne  au  d^trolt  de  Davia. 

Fr.  BoiLEAu. — 
"  The  distance  between  a  devotee  and  a  true  Christian  is  often  twice  as 
great  as  thai  from  the  Soulhern  Pole  to  Davis's  Straits."  The  difference 
between  hypoi-risy  and  true  devotion  is  almost  immeasurable. 

D'nae  filla  denx  gendres.  Fr.prov. — "To  get  one's  self  two  sons- 
in-law  with  one  dautrhter."     To  stop  two  mouths  with  one  morsel. 

D'-une  plerre  faiie  dens  coups.    Pr.  prov. — "  To  kill  two  birds 
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Da  aextram  miaero.     Lat. — "Give  a  lift,  a  helping  hand,  to  the 

Da  locJvni  melloribua.  Lat.  Terence. — "Give  plaoe  to  jour  bet- 
ters."  Let  due  reverence  be  shown  to  tunk,  to  sex,  and  to  superior  station. 

Da,  Pater,  augustam  tuentl  consoeadere  aedera: 
Da  foiitem  lustrare  boiii:  da,  luce  reperta. 
In  te  nonapicnos  anlioi  defigere  vlaua !     Lat.  Boethiue. — 
"Give  me,  0  Father,  to  thj  throne  ooceas. 
Unshaken  seat  of  eudleas  happiness  1 
Give  me,  unveiled,  the  source  of  good  to  seel 
Give  me  thy  Ught,  and  fis  mine  eyes  on  Thee!" 

Da  spatliun  tenuemque  moram  male  ounota  mtnistrat 
Impetua.  L;it.  Statius. —  Allow  time  1  i  deliheratioa  all  tl  ngs  are 
done  badly  that  are  done  with  violence  i  1  pieuipititiun  See  "Fas- 
Una  knlr," 

Dabit  Deufl  hia  quoque  fmem  Lit  Virgil  —  GOD  will  also 
put  an  end  to  the.^e  things  Genevally  spoken  of  pul  lie  calamities, 
or  inllLctions. 

Dame  de  comptoir.    Fr  —  A  bar  woman   shop  womm 

Dames  quStetxaea.  Fr  —  Money  gathering  or  collecting  ladies." 
"  There  esists  in  Ftunco  a  ipencs  of  uharity  entirely  p  ivate  and  which 
consists  in  seeking  out  and  relieving  the  poor  on  tl  e  partoi  lad  es  in  thn 
higher  and  aiiddio  clasfles.  Iheae  are  c^led  les  dii  lea  ^  eleisei  They 
go  about  seeking  rel'of  for  what  each  calls  otes  pauvtcs;  that  is,  "my 
poor,  needy  ones." 

Damnant  quod  non  intelUgunt.  Jjat.  Cicero.— "They  condemn 
what  they  do  not  understand."  A  phrase  that  may  bo  justly  applied  to 
several  of  our  modern  critics. 

Damjios  quid  non  tmminutt  dies?    Lat.  Horace. — "What  has 
not  wasting  time  impaired,  or,  what  does  not  wasting  time  impair?" 
"What  feels  not  time's  consuming  rage?" 
Every  wort  of  art  and  every  production  of  nature  is  equally  liable  to 
injui-y  in  process  of  time. 

Damnum  absque  injuria.  Law  Lat.-""A  loss  without  an  injury." 
Thus,  the  erection  of  a  mill,  or  the  establishment  of  a  school,  in  any 
given  place,  may  occasion  a  loss  to  others,  but  an  action  for  the  diimage 
cannot  be  maintained. 

Damnum  appellandum  est  oum  mala  fama  lucrum.  La,t.— 
"The  gain  which  is  made  at  the  expense  of  reputation  should  rather  be 
set  down  as  a  loss." 

Danarl  fanno  danarl.  Ital.  prov. — "Money  begets  money." 

Danegelt. — -A  tribute,  paid  to  the  Danes  by  our  ancestors,  of 
twelve  pence  for  every  hide  of  land  in  the  realm,  for  clearing  the  seas 
of  pirates,  who  greatly  infested  the  English  seiHSoasts  in  those  days. 
Kins  Ethblbbd  was  tJie  lirst  who  paid  it,  and  it  amounted  to  £48,000 
yeany,  exclusive  of  £113,000  at  the  first  payment;  this  tribute  was  paid 
for  thirty-one  years,  namely,  from  1012  to  1043,  when  it  was  abolished  by 

EdWAH»  the  Co^fPESSOH. 

Dana  I'art   d'iutfireaaer  couaiste  Tart  d'icrlre      Fr.  Dumllk. 
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— "  la  the  art  of  interesting  consists  the  art  of  writing."  The  surest  taai 
uf  a  writer  of  genius  appears  in  arresting  the  feeUnge  of  the  reader,  and 
bearing  them  with  him,  tlirough  everj  scene,  without  diminution  of  re- 
laxation tu  tiie  end.  Men  of  inferior  minds  may  autuse  by  tlorid  descrip- 
tions ;  these,  however, 

"  Play  round  the  head,  but  eiiae  not  near  the  heart." 
Dana  les  consells  cl'un  4tat  11  ne  faut  paa  taut  regard«r  ce 
qn'on  doit  falre  que  oe  qu'on  pent  faire.    Pr,— "In  the  oounoiis  of  a 

be  done."    The  means  are  to  he  considered  aa  well  a.-^  tlie  end, 

Dans  un  pays  libre  oh  ctie  beauconp  quolqn'ou  soaffre  peu ; 
dans  un  pays  de    y  annie  on  se  p  aint   peu  qn    qu  on  a      B 
beauconp.  Fr,  C.\  k  I  y  h       m 


Dapifer.  Lat.        Th      fB       w  p  h    fi      d   h  a   a     a 

Dar  del  naao  dentro.  Ital.  prov. — "To  thrust  one's  feet  under 
another  man's  table."  To  live  at  another's  expense;  sponge  on  another; 
t«  be  a  smell-feast. 

Dare  in  guarflla  la  lattuga  al  paperl.  Ital.  prov. — "To  give  the 
lettuce  in  charge,  to  the  keeping,  of  the  geese."  To  give  the  wolf  the 
wether  to  keep. 

Dare  pondna  Idonea  fumo,  Lat.  PEasros.— [A  page,  that  is,  a 
book]  "fit  only  to  give  weight  to  smoke,"  that  is,  "to  mere  twaddle, 
stuff,  matter  of  no  importance  whatever." 

Dat  Dena  Imailti  oornua  onrta  bovl.  Lat. — "God  gives  short 
horns  to  the  mischievous  os."  Providence  so  curtails  the  means  of  the 
malicious,  a*  to  make  them  fall  short  of  their  end. 

Dat  veniam  oorvlB,  vezat  oensnra  coltiinbas.  Lat.  Juvbskl. — 
"  Male  authors,  like  males  of  every  other  professioa,  have  a  kind  of  li- 
cense toweardisguises,  which  has  never  been  granted  to  the  other  sex; — 

that  is  to  say,  Geiisure  grants  pardon,  oi  acquits  Ihe  ravens,  but  falls  foul 
of  the  doma: — 

"  They,  while  with  pai'tial  aim  their  censure  moves, 
Acquit  the  vultures,  but  condemn  the  doves  1" 
The  above  quotation  is  a  phrase  of  general  use  and  application.     The 
censorious  too  often  fa«ten  on  the  innocent,  whilst,  in  tneic  misplaced 
malice,  the  gnilty  are  suffered  to  escape;  thej 

"Clip  the  dove's  wings,  hut  give  the  vulture  course." 
Data.  Lat. — "Things  granted,  allowed  premises"  [should  he  "pre- 
misses"]/ "He  proceeds  on  certain  data,"  on  premises  that  have  been 
previously  admitted.  N.B.  The  word  is  also  used  in  its  Latin  singular 
Dumber.  "All  the  rules  relating  to  purchases  perpetually  refer  to  this 
settled  law  of  iuheritanoe,  as  a  datum  or  first  principle."  B'lackstosb. 
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Dale  obolum  Belleailo.  Lat.— "Oive  a  farthing  to  BELiaitttus," 
This  grpat  geDeial  wi^  in  his  old  nge  reduoed  to  beg.  The  phrase  is 
therefore  hometimes  applied  to  fallen  gceatuesE. 

Dawk. — In  lodin,  "  the  Post." 

De  alleno  corlo  llberalla.  Lat.  prpv.— "  To  cut  large  thongs  from 
onothei'  man's  leather."  To  be  vevj  liberal  with  what  belongs  t«  some  one 
else.   "The  Spaniards  espreEs  the  same  idea  tixan.Depiel  ageiia  laryala 

De  Bello  G-aliioo.  Lat.  Julius  Cjsak.— "Od  the  Gallic  War,  <ir 
the  war  with  Prance."  "Cabin-boys  and  drummers  were  then  [1816] 
iDUBv  with  their  commentaries  de  bello  Gallieo."  N.B.  "De  Bello  Gallico" 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  works  of  Julius  C^sar. 

De  bon  oommenoement  bonne  fln.  Fi'.  prov. — "A  good  begin- 
ning makes  a  good  end." 

De  bonne  vie  bonne  fin.  Fr.  prov. — "A  good  life  makes  a  goud, 
happy  death." 

De  Caithagine  satius  est  silere  quam  parolns  dicere.  Lat.— 
"  It  is  an  old  sajing  of  any  subject  tuo  vast  or  too  sad  tu  measure  by  hur- 
ried wortjs,  that  de  Cartkagine  saiius  est  silere  guamparcius  dicere:  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  is  better  to  be  silent,  to  say  nothing  at  aZl  aioui  Oariliage. 
than  to  e^pi'ess  one's  self  too  sparingly,  too  scantilg. 

De  Cauda  equina.  Lat. — "Of,  about,  or  concerning,  a  horse'n 
tail."  "  There  is  no  magic  in  the  words  of  Scripture :  its  virtue  is  in  tbe 
raeaDing.  The  true  meaning  must  depend  on  the  wioie  words ;  on  the 
limits,  which  tJie  context  may  put  on  any  single  text.  Old  Dommb  has 
applied  to  this  effect  the  eimile  [eomparisonj,  de  eauda  equina,  verj 
quaintly.  'Sentences  in  Scripture,  like  haira  in  horsetails,  concur  in  one 
root  of  beauty  and  sti-ength;  but,  being  plucked  out  one  by  one,  serve 
only  for  springes  and  snares.'" 

De  oette  soite.  Fr.^"  In  this  manner,  in  such,  a  manner,  thus,  so." 
K.B.  "-De  la  saiie''  and  "de  telle  sarte"  may  be  used  to  express  the  same 

De  court  platslr  long  repeutlr.  Fr.  prov. — "Short  pleasure,  long 
lament." 

De  cualquier  manera  que  vaya  vestido,  aer^  Sancho  Panza. 
Span.  Cervantes. — "However  I  am  dressed,  I  shall  still  be  Sa«oiio 
Panka."    In  rags  or  in  finery,  my  merit,  if  I  have  any,  will  still  be  the 

De  die  In  diem.    Lat. — "From  day  to  day." 

De  facto.    Lat.  Law  phrase.— "From  the  fact,  in  fact,  actually." 

De  fide  et  officio  judloiB  non  recipltur  quaest^lo.  Lat.  Law 
maxim. — "  No  question  can  be  entertained  respecting  the  good  intention 
and  dutj|  of  the  judge."  No  preauraption  against  him  can  be  received  in 
tlie  first  instance.   There  must  be  strong  and  fuU  proof  of  malversation. 

Do  fol  juge  brSve  sentence.  Fr.  prov.— "A  foolish,  stupid  judge 
pa-ssea  a  hasty  sentence."     A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

De  fructu  arborem  cognosco.  Lat.  prov. — "I  know  tte  tree  by 
its  fruit."     Such  as  the  tree  is,  such  is  the  fruit. 

De  fumo  in  flammam.  Lat.  prov, — "Out  of  the  fryiug-pan  into 
the  fire." 
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De  gaietS  de  cceur.  ¥\: — "From  ga jet j  of  heart."  Sportivelj', 
waclriiily. 

De  6«8tibus  non  est  dlaputandum,  Lat.^-"  There  is  no  disput- 
iii^j,  we  must  not  dispute,  about  tastes."  Tliej  are  too  many,  and  too 
various,  to  be  the  nbjecta  of  rational  discussion. 

De  haeretloo  oomburendo.  Lat. — [A  writ]  "about  the  burning 
of  heretics  at  the  stake." 

De  haeretlco  relapso.  Lat. — [A  law]  "about  thoaa  who  had 
originallj  been  heretics  returning  to  Protostantiani,  tlie  Protestant  faith." 
"Proseljtism  was  busy  at  work,  and  the  law  tie  kaei-etieo  rdapso  inflicted 
severe  penalties,  among  which  was  the  loss  of  property,  upon  those  con- 
verts to  Catholloism  who  should  return  to  their  former  reli^on." 

De  haute  lutte.  Fr. — "By  a  violent  stru^le."    By  main  force. 

De  hoc  multi  malta,  onmls  aliquid,  nemo  satis.  Lat, — ' '  Of  this 
many  persons  have  said  much,  everybody  something,  and  no  man  enough." 
This  is  often  used  to  designnte  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  are 
new  observations,  though  on  a  trite  subject. 

De  Integro.  Lat. — "Afresh,  anew." 

De  jure.  Law  Lat.— "Fi-om  the  law."  In  some  instances  the  pen- 
alty atttwhea  on  the  offender  at  the  instant  when  the  Jaci  ia  committed; 
in  others,  not  until  he  is  convicted  by  laio.  In  the  former  case  ha  is 
gaJlty  de  facto ;  in  the  latter  rfejW'e. 

De  I'aadaoe,  encore  de  I'audace,  toujonrs  de  I'audace.  Fr. — 
"They  owe  all  their  succesa,  and  their  niiraoolouB  imposition  of  a  Re- 
public on  the  reluctant  nation,  to  the  masim  of  one  of  their  a^nd  proto- 
types of  1793,  'de  I'audace,  encore  de  Vaudace,  lo^ows  del'aitdaee:"' 
that  is  to  say,  unjiaraUehd  boldness  and  the  most  audacious  assurance, 
again  and  affam,  and  on  all  occasions;  literally,  audacity,  audQeity 
again,  and  audacitt/  ahvai/s. 

De  la  main  k  la  bonohe  se  perd  souvent  la  9oiipe.  Fr.  prov. — 
"There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

De  larka  caprlna.  Lat.  Horacb. — "About  goats'  wool."  "A  dispute 
de  laiia  caj»-ina,"  that  is,  respectini/  a  matter  not  worth  discussion,  a  tidng 
of  no  value,  matter  of  no  coneequeiice  or  consideraUon.  See  "  Alter  rixatur." 

De  Innatieo  InqnJrendo.  Lat. — [A  commission  appointed]  "to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  a  msn's  mind." 

De  magnis  majora  loquuntor.  Lat. — "The  spint  of  insubordina- 
tion, indeed,  as  it  has  in  too  great  a  decree  existed,  so  has  it  in  a  much 
greater  degree  been  imputed:  'De  magius  majora  loqmtntm':"'  that  is  to 
say,  about  serious  matters  w-ore  serious  things  iwe  uttered,  in  other  words, 
had  as  tlie  matter  certainly  is,  it  Jias  been  ffivssli/  exaggerated. 

De  mal  en  pis.  Fr.— -"From  had  to  worse." 

De  mal  est  vena  Tagnean,  et  h  mal  retoume  le  peau.    Fr. 

Erov. — "Dishonestly  came  the  lamb,  and  dishonestly  goes  the  skin." 
ll-gott«n  goods  seldom  prosper.  Compare  "Be  male  tmaesiiis  vix  gaudet 
tertiusheres:"  "Ihe  third  heir  scarcely  enjoys  that  which  has  been  ill 
gotten,  dishonestly  acquired,  obtained." 

De  mauvals  oorbeau,  mauvafs  ceuf.  Fr.  prov. — "Prom  a  bad 
crow  you  will  have  a  bad  ei^c."     Like  master,  like  man. 

De  minimis  uou  curat  lex.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "  The  law  does  not 
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trouble  itself  about  trifles,  does  not  take  cognizaiioe  of  trivial  matterfl." 
"  The  law  itself,  which  professedly  neglects  trifles,  [de  mimmie  tush  curat 
lex,]  and  which,  in  criminal  cases,  will  not  entertain  a  charge  where  the 
injary  is  below  a  certain  money  amount,  shows  how  eBsential  to  tlie 
moral  estimate  of  acta  is  the  quantity  of  the  value  in  iaaue." 

De  mortuls  nil  hIbI  boinam.  Lat.— "Of  the  dead,  let  nothing  be 
said  but  what  hjavorable."  Tliia  Inng-reueived  masim  is  by  some  nut 
improperly  amended  by  substituting  verum  for  ionum.  "Let  nothing  be 
said  but  what  is  h-ue." 

Demnitoa  poitoos  aefaz  hum  rauito.  Port.  pvov. — "Many  littles 
make  a  muoh."  The  French  say,  "Be  petit  vk/d-oii  au  grand,"  Frum 
small  we  arrive  at  great,  and  "ies petUs  ruisseaux  font  les  granites  r'loi- 
ires,"  SmaJl  streams  m.ike  great  rivers, 

De  non  apparentibus  et  da  non  ezlatentibus  eadem  est  ratio, 
Lat.—"  The  reasoning  mu^t  be  the  same  with  respect  to  things  wliioh  do 
not  appear,  as  to  things  which  do  not  exist;  or,  Things  non-nppaient  are 
to  bo  considered  as  [fir  hf/ieal  picrposes]  non-esiatent." 

De  nouveau  seigneur  iiouvelle  meenie.  Fr.  prov. — "Now  lorda, 

De  novo.   Lat. — "Anew,  ntresh,  Over  again." 

De  onmi  re  sclblli  et  quibusdam  allis.  Lat.— "On,  or  about, 
every  thing  that  may  be  known,  knowable,  and  certain  other  matters ; 
about  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  certain  other  matters." 

De  omnibus  rebns.  Lat. — "On,  nr  about,  every  thing,  all  kinds 
of  matters."    A  treatise  "-'-  - ''-  -    -'-  -  " 


De  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  allls.  Lat. — "Hobbes  prepared 
the  way  for  Locke;  an  achievement  of  more  lasting  glory  than  if  he  had 
written  a  hundred  treatises  De  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis:"  that 
is  to  say.  On,  or  concerning,  every  thing  in  existence,  and  some  other 
THiNQs,  certain  other  things,  or  matters;  On  ali  kinds  of  matiera,  and 
sundry  offier  things  or  sul^ects. 

De  paupertate  tacentea  plus  posoente  ferent.  Lat.  Houace, — 
"They  who  are  silent  on  the  snbiect  of  their  poverty  will  recolre  more 
than  those  who  are  importunate. 

"The  man  that's  silent,  nor  proelaims  his  want, 
Gets  more  than  he  who  makes  a  loud  oomplaint." 

De  propaganda  fide  et  exstlrpandle  haereticla.  Lat. — [Ao^iun- 
3il  held,  a  conifreyation,  association,  at  Borne  established]  "for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith  [Popery],  and  the  extirpation,  rooting-out,  of  here- 
tics [Protestants],  the  outting'Off  of  heretics,  root  and  branch." 

De  qulbus  oertus  es,  loquere  opportune.  Lat. — "Although  '  Je 
qitibus  ignoras  taee'  is  a  masim  of  profound  wisdom,  'd4  qaibits  eertus  es, 
toques  opportune'  is  an  injunction  of,  perhaps,  equal  value ;"  that  is  to 
say,  altliough  "  hold  your  tongue  aboiii  jttatlers  of  ichichyou  know  nothint/," 

is,  &o "speak  to  the  purpose,  and  in  season,  about  those  you  I'cally 

do  understand,"  is  an  injunction,  &o. 

De  quo  libelli  in  celeberrimis  locls  proponuntur,  huin  ne 
perire  quldem  tacite  oonoedltur.  Lat.  Cioero. — "The  man,  wlmso 
oonduct  is  nublicly  arraigned,  is  not  sufiered  even  to  be  ruined  quietly." 
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De  semalne.  Fr.— "By  the  weelt."  "Talletbind  con  torn  ptuou  sly 
Btyleil  Mettekmch  a  politician  de  ssmaine:"  tliat  is,  a  politiciaa  who 
chftQged  his  aims  and  means  every  moment. 

De  son  tort  de  meaine.  Old  Fr. — "As  against  Lord  Dui-ham  the 
miniMtei's  may  plead '  de  son  tort  de  mesme,'  that  he  is  in  Ma  own  wrong." 
[Written  in  1838.] 

De  te  pendens,  te  reepiolens  amlous.  Lat.  Horacb.— "Your 
friend,  whose  whole  dependenoe  and  hopes  are  in  jou."  Said  by  HoRiCB 
of  himself,  in  addreasiog  hia  patron  Maiceras,  It  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  a  parasite,  toad-eater,  lick-spittle: — 

"  Your  flattering  friend,  your  hanger-on,  what  not  1 
Your  laokey,  hut  without  the  ahoulder-knot." 

Da  trop.  Fr. — "Out  of  place."  "  He  found  himaelf  on  that  occasion 
de  Irop,"  that  is,  "one  too  many,  one  whose  room  would  have  Been  more 
agi-eeahle,  acceptable,  than  his  company." 

De  vita  hominla  nulla  onactatio  longa  est.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — 
"Whi'ii  the  life  of  a  man  is  at  stake,  no  delay,  that  is  afforded,  can  be  too 
lung."  By  this  humane  maxim  it  is  Intimated  that,  aa  the  effect  of  a  rash 
sentence  cannot  be  recalled,  we  should  pause  and  deliberate  before  we 
consign  a  fellow-creature  to  death.  This  maxim  could  not  ha  too  strongly 
impressed,  if  we  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet: 
"Of  wretches  hanged  that  jurymen  might  dine!" 

De  Vive  voix.  Fr. — "Orally,  by  word  of  mouth." 

De  vlvlsnil  nlslbonmn.  Lat. — "Let  nothing  be  said  otthe  living 
but  what  js  mod,  or  favorable."  "His  cardinal  masitn  throughout  [the 
converse  of  the  old  one]  is,  De  vivis,"  dec.     See  "De  nwrtuis,"  dec. 

Deacon.  From  the  6r. — Properly,  a  servant;  but  used  in  England 
to  signify  "the  lowest  order  of  the  clergy,"  and  in  Scotland,  "an  ovorsoor 
of  the  poor,"  "  a  president  of  an  incorporated  trade." 

Debito  justttiae.  Lat.  Law  phrase. — "By  debt  of  justice,"  By  a 
claim  justly  established. 

DGbttnm  naturae.   Lat.  Cohnelius  Nepos. — "The  debt  of  nature, 

"The  mouth  or  opening  of  a 

D6brl8.  Fr.— "Fragments,  remains." 

D^but.  Fr. — "Appearance  iu,  entrance  on,  public  life;  appearance 
in  public  as  a  performer  [actor],  singer,  operardanoer,  &c." 

Debutant.  Fr. — "An  actor,  performer,  making  hia  first  appearance 
in  public."     "D^butant^'  is  the  corresponding  fiminine  term. 

Deoeptio  vlaua.  Lat. — "A  deceiving  of  the  sight."  An  illusion 
practiced  on  the  eye,  a  show  without  a  substance. 

Decet  afiectua  anbnl  neque  se  nlmium  erigere,  ncc  aubjacere 
Bervillter.  Lat.  Cicero, — ^"We  should  keep  our  passions  from  being  ex- 
alted above  measure,  or  servilely  depressed." 

Deolea  repetita  plaoeblt.  Lat.  Hokacb. — "It  will  continue  to 
please,  though  tea  times  repeated."  Tliis  complimentary  phraae  is  often 
applied  to  modern  dramatic  works  in  partiouiar;  the  event,  1 
has  seldom  confirmed  the  prediction. 
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Deciplnmr  specie  recti.  Lat.  Horace. — "Wo  are  deluded,  de- 
ceived, by  the  appearance  of  what  ,is  right,  of  rectitude,  by  a  Beeming  ex- 
cellence." Fair  appearanoea  are  necessary  to  tlie  purposes  of  deception. 

Deoiplt  exemplar  vltlts  Imitablle.  Lat.  Horace. — "An  example, 
easy  to  be  imitated  in  its  faults,  is  sure  to  deceive  the  ignorant." — 
"By  such  examples  many  a  coxcomb's  caught. 
Whose  utmost  art  can  imitate  a  fault." 

. D  eciplt 

FroiiB  prima  multoa ; — rara  mens  intelllelt. 
Quod  interlore  ooiididit  cura  aasulo.  Ltit.  PnAECRus.^ 

"The  first  appearance  deoeives  raanj.   Our  umiei-Btaadings  seldom  roach 
to  that  which  has  been  carefully  repoaed  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
mind."    Those  who  attempt  h>  judge  at  the  first  glance  of  the  characters 
of  men  Will  ba  most  frequently  disiippointed.    The  manners  and  conver- 
sation of  men  of  the  woi'ld  are  artificial.  It  is  only  by  some  sevei-e  ordeal, 
«■  by  long  experience,  that  theit  natural  propensities  are  to  be  discovered. 
Decolor,  obacurua,  vilis,  con  file  rcpcxam 
Caesariem  regTim,  nee  Candida  vlrglnle  OTliat 
Colla,  nee  liislgni  spleadet  per  ciiigula  morau ; 
Sed  nova  si  uigri  vldeas  miracula  ansa. 
Tunc  superat  puloros  cullus,  et  quicquid  Boira, 
Indus  litoribus  rubra  Bcrutatut  In  alga.        Lat.  CrjAUDiAN. — 
"Obscure,  unprized,  and  dark,  the  magnet  lies, 
Nor  lurea  the  search  of  avaricious  eyes, 
Nor  binds  the  neck,  nor  sparkles  in  the  hair, 
Nor  dignifies  the  great,  nor  decks  the  fdr. 
But  search  the  wonders  of  the  dusky  stone, 
And  own  all  glories  of  the  mine  outdone, 
Each  grace  of  form,  each  ornament  of  state. 
That  decks  the  feir,  or  dignifies  the  great." 
Decus  et  tutamen.     Lat. — "  The  honor  and  defense,  safeguard. 
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The  words  on  the  rim  of  the  last  c 


DedecuB  ille  domus  si 
m^n  is  the  last  to  know  wlirtl 

Dodimus  poteatatem.  Lat. — "We  have  given  power."  Avmtin 
law,  whereby  commission  is  given  to  one  or  more  private  persons  to 
assist  for  the  expedition  of  some  net  belonging  to  tlio  judge.  The  words 
are  used  also  to  denote  the  commission  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which 

Dedlaolt  anlmna  aero  quod  dldtclt  din.  Lat.  Seneca.—"  The 
mind  unlearns  with  difficulty  what  it  has  long  learned."  Early  impres- 
sions are  not  easily  erased. 

Deemster  or  Dempster.  From  the  Saxon  "d&man,"  or  the  Dut«h 
"doemen,"  to  judge, — A  judge;  a  word  atili  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  not  many  years  ago  applied  in  Scotland  to  the  esecutioner, 
who  used  to  repeat  tlie  sentence  after  the  judge. 

Deerde  nuwt  wol  yte  mot  ze  ferecka.  Frisian  prov. — "Ho 
who  will  eat  the  iiut  must  crack  it." 
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Dfifant  de  la  ciiiraaae.  Fr. — "The  extremity  or  defective  part  of 
the  amor,"  "Ilewaa  iiiken  dt^/atit  de  la cwraase:  ho  was  atlaoked  on 
hiB  weak  side." 

Ddfsndea  que  persoane,  au  milieu  d'ua  banquet, 
We  voua  viemie  doiiiier  uii  avis  indisoret; 
£cartez  ce  lacheus,  quivers  voua  a'achemlne, 
Rieii  ue  doit  d^ranger  I'honnSte  homme  qui  dine,         I'r. — 
"At  meals  no  acoeas  to  the  indiaureat; 
All  are  intrudei's  on  the  wise  who  eat. 
In  that  bleat  hour,  your  bore's  the  veriest  sinner ! 
Naught  must  disturb  a  man  of  ■worth  at  dinner." 
Deficit.    Lat. — Part  of  a  verb  used  as  a  noun  to  signify  "a  defi- 
ciency."    "They  mate  good  the  deflcit." 

Defioiont  virea.  Lat.-^" Strength,  power,  is  wanting;  there  is  a 
defieienoy,  want,  of  strength,  power,  meubil  ability." 

Degenerea  animos  timor  argnlt.  Lat.  Viroil, — "Fear  is  the 
proof  of  a  degenerate  mind."  This  is  a  universal  mode  of  arraigning 
timidity,  whion,  in  every  state  and  country,  is  stated  as  a  failing-off  from 
the  valor  of  their  anoestoi's. 

Dehors.  law  Fr. — ."Poroignto;  irrespective  of."  "  The  pleadings 
were  matters  dehoi's  the  award.' 

Aei  ^ipuv  ™  tboi  iJeuu.  Gv.  BnaiPiDBS. — "We  most  bear  with  pa- 
tience, patiently  submit  to,  whatever  the  gods  impose  on  us:"  in  other 
words,  "We  must  siibniit  to  tlie  dispensations  of  Providence."  See 
"Bv/nim'.  aed  leoim,"  (fee. 

Atiiia  TTCpi  jioioK-  Qr. — Literally,  "Frightful,  dreadful,  things  about, 
or  concerning,  a  lentil."  "  Much  matter  irf  a  wooden  platter."  "Much 
ado  abi>ut  nothing." 

Dejale,  luego  oaer&.    Span. — 

"Never  mind  him,  let  him  be; 
By-and-by  he'll  follow  thee." 
"When  a  Euro^jean  arrives  at  Lima,  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  rvde 
heaUk, — and  rude  it  does  certainly  appear  to  the  effeinmateLimenos  [in- 
habitants uf  Lima],^they  survey  him  with  a  smile  and  a  'd^'ale,  luego 

Dfijefiner.   Fr. — "Breakfast." 

D^eikier  i  la  fourohette.  Fr. — "A  meat  breakfast."  "Thither 
were  the  carriages  wending  their  way,  laden  with  the  company  invited 
to  tU  d^'efluer  d  la  fowchetie."  N.B'.  "D^eHixer  &lafw,rckm^'  mlite- 
rally  "  a  fork  breakfast,"  a  bi-eak/asi  at  which  knives  and  forks  are  used. 
It  is  a  noutleaotipt  kind  uf  eipression,  and,  according  to  the  time  at 
which  it  is  taken,  may  bo  considered  either  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner, 
only  under  another  name. 

D^eAner  dlnatoire.  Fr. — "A  breakfast  serring  as  a  dinner."  "At 
five  o'clock  a  d^'e&ner  dinatoire  was  given  by  the  Corporation," 

Del  onolo  d'altrl  si  fanno  le  oorregge  larglie.  Ital.  pmv. — 
"They  cut  large  thongs  for  tliemselvas  from  utlier  persons'  leather."  See 
"Ve  alietio  boHo."  i&c. 

Del  dicho  al  heobo  ay  gran  treoho.    Span.  prov. — "Great  hrag- 
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Del  mal  el  menoa.  Span.  pi-ov.^"Of  two  evils,  ckoose  the  less." 

Del  mal  pagador  si  qiolera  en  paja.  Span.  prov. — "Of  a,  bad 
paymaster  get  what  you  can,  though  it  be  but  a  straw." 

DelBemiodipoin'Spleiioognifogso.  Itnl.prov. — "Every  ditoh  is 
full  of  those  who  ai-e  wise  when  tw  late,  when  the  timo  is  past,  is  gone  by." 

Delectando  pariteri^ue  monendo.  Lat.  Horacb.— "  To  give  e^aal 
pleasure  aud  instruction ;  amtising  the  reader  at  the  same  time  that  it  [a 
book]  insiruots  him,"  This  best  praise  of  an  author,  this  great  master  has 
given  elsewhece  in  other  words,  "MiseuU  vtUe  diilci."  He  combined  that 
wliieh  was  pleaaturable  with  what  was  usrfal.    See  "  Omne  tulii,"  &e. 

Delenda  est  Carthago.  Lat. — "Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 
The  oft-repaated  phrase  of  Cato,  the  Roman  senatur,  tending  to  provoke 
the  destruction  of  that  rival  city.  It  has  often  been  used  as  a  sort  of 
war-whoop,  to  urge  a  "  war  of  extermination." 

DoUberandum  est  dlu,  quod  atatuendum  eemeL  Lat.  PuBLtirs 
SvRus.— "  That  which  can  be  decided  hat  once,  should  be  Inng  consi- 
dered, pondered  on,  reflected  on."  Every  precaution  is  necessary  wliere 
the  deed  is  irrevocable. 

Deliberat  Roma,  perlt  Sagmitum.  Lat.—"  Rome  deliberates,  and 
Sagnutum  perishes."  IVe  are  slow  in  resolving,  coming  lo  a  dei^iBion, 
whdat  our  allies  are  in  the  estremity  of  danger. 

Deltberare  ntllta  mora  uUllaaima  eet.  Lat.— "To  deliberate  on 
things  useful  is  the  most  useful  delay." 

Deliramenta  dootrfnae.  Lat. — "The  wild  speculation b  or  wander- 
ings of  leai'ned  men."  The  fantasies  of  those  whom  "too  much  learning 
hath  made  mad." 

Dellrant  reges,  pleotuntur  Aoblvl.  Lat.  Hor.*cb. — 'The  mon- 
arehs  en-,  the  Greeks  (i.e.  the  people)  are  punished,"    The  people  suffer 


whatever  folly  their  princes  commit.    The  unhappy,  unfortunate  p 
pie  always  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their  leaders.     ITie  following  poetical 
paraphrase  will  render  the  quotation  still  more  intelligible ; 

"When  doting  monarohs  urge 

Unsound  resolves,  their  subjeofa  feel  the  sfiourge." 
Delirium  tremens.  Lat.  Medical  term. — "  To  the  prirailiTe  apathy 
of  the  natives  has  succeeded  a  sort  of  exhibiting  fi'eniy,  which  threatens 
to  become  a  delirmm  tremens:"  that  is  to  say,  a  Mnd  of  drunkards'  in- 
tanity.  N.B.  The  literal  meanine  of  "  ddirium  Ir^neni'  is  trembling  or 
shaking  unsoundness  of  mind.  On  this  disease  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Roots 
very  judiciously  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks:  "The  term, 
perhaps,"  says  this  accurate  and  close  observer,  "is  one  whioh  we  cannot 
regard  as  exactly  correct,  inasmuch  as '(foiiriiim  fremens' ie  a.  terra  whith 
certainly  implies  a  something  whioh  does  not  take  place.  The  'deLinitm' 
itself  cannot  tremble.  Other  persons  have  variously  christened  it.  Dra. 
Pearson  and  Ariistrong  called  it  'brain  feoer.'  Dr.  Blake  called  it  the 
'brain,  fever  of  drun/cards.'  Dr.  Elliotson  has  called  it  much  more  piri- 
perly  'delirium  cam  tremore.'  There  is  delihium  ^wWidi'awal  of  reason] 
and  there  is  trembwso  ;  therefore  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  the  better  term; 
Still,  if  we  distinctly  understand  by  the  term  •delirium  tremens'  of  what 
the  disease  really  consists,  there  is  no  objection  to  that  designation  re- 
maining." 
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DfiUt  de  la  preaae.    Fr.— "A  trial  for  libel." 

Delle  iftglurle  il  remedio  S  lo  scordarsl.  Ital.  prov. — "To  forget 
a,  wrODg  is  the  best  revenge." 

Delphlnnm  siivis  applnglt,  fluotlbus  aprum.  Ltit.  Horace. — 
"He  paints  a  doiphiu  in  the  woods,  and  a  boar  in  the  waves."  He  intro- 
ducea  objeeta  which' are  unsuitad  to  the  scene. 

Demanda  al  oato  s'egl'lia  buon  vino.  Ital. — "Ask  your  host  if 
he  have  good  wiae."    Ask  my  companion  if  I  be  a  thief, 

Deme  superotllo  iiubem.     Lat.  Horacs. — "  Remove  every  cloud 
from  thy  brow;"  that  ia,  smooth  thy  forehead, 
"Be  every  look  sei'enejy  gay, 
And  drive  all  oloudy  oares  away." 
The  aaeientB  oalled  those  wrinkles,  which  appear  upon  the  forehead 
above  the  eyebrows  when  any  thing  displeases  us,  doiids:  for,  as  clouds 
obscure  the  face  of  heaven,  ao  do  wrinkles  obsouro  tho  forehead,  and 
cause  an  appcnrauoe  of  sadness. 

— ^ Demetrl,  teque,  Tigelli, 

DUolpularum  inter  jubeo  ploiare  catliedras. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"As  for  you,  Dbwetbiws  and  Tigellius  [men  of  an  effeminate  turn  of 
mind,  ti^en  up  only  With  love-verses ,  mei'e  fools,  in  the  eatimation  of 
the  poet^  and  worthy  only  of  his  contempt"],  I  leave  you  to  lament  and 
wgh  amidst  tlie  oirole  of  your  femaio  admirers ;" — 

"Demetrius  and  TigeEius,  know  your  plaoe; 
Go  hence,  and  whine  among  the  school-girl  race." 
N.B.  "Jtibeo  plorare"  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  forms  of  espression, 
iiifiu(s  and  oi/ia^Eiv  ^iti  aoi,  "Go  and  indulge  inwailinff,  bewailing,  in  eoit- 
Umialb/  altering  alas!  alaa!"  The  more  uaual  Lalin  phrases  are,  "Pe- 
reaal"  "Mahmttibisil!"  "jl6i  in  moiaiH  ci'UCOTt.'"  oil  of  which  espres- 
Bions  are  equivalent  to  "60  and  be  hanged,  go  and  hang  yovradf." 

DeiuiBe. — The  only  decease  expressed  by  the  word  "demised'  is  that 
of  a  crowned  head;  and  the  word  ia  muoh  more  frequently  used  of  the 
ovum  its^f.  whioh  suffers  a  demise  or  ii-ansfer  by  tho  death  of  the  wearer 
of  it.  "Wnen  we  aay  f!te  demise  of  the  crown,  we  mean  onl^  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disunion  of  the  king's  body  natural  from  bis  body  politic, 
the  kingdom  ia  transferred  or  demised  to  his  successor." — Blackstone. 

Demt-Bolde.   Fr. — "Half-pay." 

Demltto  aurtoulas,  ut  inlgnae  mentis  aaelliia.  Lat.  Hokacb. — ■ 
"I  hang  my  ears,  like  an  ass,  meditating  mischief,"  that  is,  contriving 
how  to  shake  off  his  load,  his  uauai  burden.  "  I  am  taken  quite  aback." 
"Demiito  attricidas"  is  a  metaphor  [the  use  of  a  word  in  a  sense  differ- 
ent from  its  ordinaiy  import,  meaning]  taken  from  beaata ;  for  the  ears 
of  men  are  immovable. 

Demoeracy.  From  the  Gr. — "  The  government  of  the  people ;  popu- 
lar or  republican  government;  popular  rule."  Aristotle  defines  De- 
inocraoy  to  be  an  "Aristocracy  of  orators,  sometimes  interrupted  by  the 
monarchy  of  a  single  orator :"  and  the  observation,  ba-fed  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  it  appeared  in  the  stormy  forums  [places 
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where  pleiiders  nnd  orators  liarangued]  of  the  Grecian  eommonweaitfaa, 
has  been  abundantly  verified  by  the  esporieooe  of  our  own  times. 

Deuoameiit.    Fr,— "Uni'aveliog  of  a  plot." 

Dentro  da  un.  orecclilo  e  fuora  dal'altro.  Ital, — "  In  at  one  ear, 
and  oat  at  the  other." 

Deo  adjuvante,  iioii  timeiidum.  Lat. — "With  God's  asalataDce, 
there  ia  nauj;ht  fa  be  feared." 

Deo  favente.  Lat.^"W"ith  God's  fayor." 

Deo  jufante.    Lat. — "With  God's  help,  assistance." 

Deo  Toiente.  Lat.— "GOD  williDg;  if  the  LORD  will;  or,  with 
the  Divine  permission,"  N.B.  "Deo  iiol&rUe"  is  gentn'ally  used  in  the 
abridged  form,  thus  :  D.V. 

D4p5t.  Fr.  military  term. — A  "atore  or  magazine;"  a  "store-room, 
store-house." 

Bepreiidi  miaerum  est.  Lat.  Horace. — '"Tis  a  wretched  thing  to 
be  delected  in  the  commission  of  crime,  indoingwrong,  or  what  is  wrong." 

DepresBua  extollor.  Lat. — "  Having  been  depressed,  I  am  now 
exalted ;  having  been  on  my  beam-enda,  I  am  now  all  right  and  tight." 

Der  e-wige  Jade.  Ger. — "  The  everlasting  Jew."  "Der  ewige  Jude 
is  the  common  German  ezpresaion  for  tlte  wandering  Jew,  and  aublimer 

Derlsor  vero  plus  laudaCore  movetur.     Lat.  Hoit.\cB. — "  The 
flatterer,  who  laughs  at  us  in  hia  sleeve,  is,  to  all  appearance,  more  worked 
upon,  moved,  affected,  than  he  who  praiaes  in  aincerityr" — ■ 
"  So  the  false  raptures  of  a  flatterer's  art 
Bsoeed  the  praises  of  an  honest  heart." 
Compare  Jdvbnal,  Sat.  3,  line  100,  to  which  Gipford  appenda  the  fol- 
lowing note,  as  appSieable  here: 

"  The  character  of  the  flattever  is  touched  with  great  force  in  these 
lines,  which  are.  however,  exceeded,  at  leastinhumor,  by  the  following: — 
Bam.     Your  bonnet  to  its  right  use:  'tis  for  the  head. 
Osr.       I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 
Sam.     No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind  is  northerly, 
Osr,       It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  iord,  indeed. 

Sam.     But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot  for  my  complexion. 
Osr.       Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry  aa  it  were ;  I  can't 
tell  how." 
The  difference  between  a  friend  and  a  flatterer  is  thus  niarked  by  Piitr- 
Iakch;  "You  laugh,  I  grant;  but  /  kill  myaelf  with  laughing." 

Dernier  reasort.    Fr. — "They  never  resorted  to  it,  except  aa  the 
dernier  reasort:"  that  is  to  say,  as  the  last  resource,  ea^edienf,  or  shift. 
N.B".  "Bessorf"  K  one  of  those  French  woi'ds  which  we  nearly  always 
sell  spelt  incorrectly  in  English  works,  thus ;  resort  instead  of  irssort. 
Dervise,  or  Dervish. — A  '['nrfeish  anciiorite  or  fanatic. 
Desiderantem  quod  satis  est,  neque 
TunmltTioaum  aollicltat  mare, 
Weo  saeviia  Arctnri  cadentis 
Impetus,  aut  orlentis  Kaedi.     Lat.  IIoitaoE. — 
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"  He,  who  desires  just  what  is  enough,  is  not  disturbed  by  the  tumultuous 
ooean,  not  by  the  violent  influence  of  setting  Arcturus  [a.  oonsteilation  of 
fourteen  stars],  or  of  the  rising  Goat." 

"  Who  nature's  Irugal  (Jictates  hears, 
He  nor  the  raging  ocean  fears, 

Nor  stars  of  power  malign, 
Whether  in  gloomy  storms  they  rise. 
Or  swift  descending  through  the  skies 
With  angry  luster  shine." 
According  to  the  poet,  fJie  man  "who  desires  merely  what  is  sufficient 
for  hia  wants"  is  free  from  all  the  cares  that  bring  disquiet  to  those  who 
are  either  already  wealthy,  or  are  eager  in  tjie  pursuit  of  gain.  His  repose 
ia  neither  disturbed  by  shipwi'eoks,  nor  by  losses  in  agiiiiultural  nursuits. 
N.B.  '•Saedi"  is  used  by  poetic  license  for  "Saemrum,"  as  mere  are 
two  stars  so  called  on  the  left  hand  of  the  W^n. 

Desideratum.  Lat. — "A  thing  desired,  much  wanted."  "  Such  a 
work  is  adesideraiunt  in  that  branch  of  literature."  The  plural  of  "desi- 
deratafii"  is  "desiderata." 

— D  eainant 

Maledlcere,  malefaota  ne  iiosoant  ana.    Lat.  Terence. — 
"  Let  them  cease  t-o  speak  ill  of  others,  lost  they  may  hear  of  their  own 
misdeeds."     Advice  to  calumniators. 

Deainlt  tn  pinoem  mulier  foriuosa  euperne.  Lat.  Hdhace. — 
"The  poet  ia  charj;ed  with  making  the  Sirens  [jnetical  monsters,  partly 
maidens,  partly  birds  or  fishes],  half  fish,  wMch  Horace  seems  to  have 
done  before  bim,  and  Fl&smiiD  after: — 

Dednit  inpUcem,  midier  formoaa  miperTte:" 
that  ia  to  a&y,  A  woman  elegantly  Jbrated  above,  beautifvlin  ikeupper  part 
of  her  body,  ends  in  nothing  but  a  jfeA,  ends  milk  the  tail  of  a  Jisk.  The 
idea  is  taken  from  the  mermaid.  The  application  is  to  literary  works 
which  give  the  fairest  opening  promise,  but  terminate  in  defect  and  de- 
formity. 


Deepnes  fla  ydo  el  conejo,  tomaiios  el  oonsejo.  Span.  prov. — 
"When  the  steed  is  stolen,  tlic  stable-door  shall  be  kept  shut,  shall  be 
better  looked  to,  after." 

'Das't  is  attljd  fet  yn  lea  oormans  schuyttel.  Frisian  prov. — 
"'Tis  always  fat  in  another  man's  platter." 

Desant  cetera.  Lat.— -"The  remainder,  rest,  is  wanting."  An  ob- 
servation placed  at  the  end  of  au  imperfect  work. 

Desimt  inoplae  malta,  avariUae  omnia.  Lat.  Publius  Syrus.— 
"Poverty  is  in  want  of  much,  but  avarice  of  every  thing." 

Dgteutu).  Pr.— "Persons  who  were  detained  as  prisoners  in  France 
during  our  war  with  that  country."     N.B.  The  singular  is  "detenu." 

Deterlores  omues  sumus  lloentla.  Lat.  Terencs, — "We  are  all 
of  us  the  worse  for  too  much  liberty  [of  action]."  The  heart  is  generally 
deterioraffld  in  those,  who  can  carry  out  their  every  wish  without  respon- 
sibility or  restriction. 

D6tour.   Fr.  Military  term.— "A  circuitous  march." 

Detrahere  allqutd  altetf,  et  hominem  hominfs  iucommodo 
ouum  augero  oommodum,  magls  est  contra  naturam  quam  mora. 
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quam  paupertas,  quam  dolor,  qiiam  cetera,  quae  possunt  ant 
corpori  aooidere,  aut  rebus  esternis.  Lat.  Ciceko. — "To  deprive 
any  one  of  what  is  his  due,  and  for  a,  man  to  increase  his  own  property 
at  the  espenae  of  Iiia  neighbor,  is  more  oonfrary,  oontradiotory,  to  human 
nature  than  death,  poverty,  pain,  or  grief,  or  any  thing  whicn  can  affect 
our  bodies,  happen  to  our  person  or  external  goods,  ciroumstanoes," 

Detraa  de  la  oruz  esta  el  dlablo.  Span,  prov, — "Behind  the 
cross  stands  the  devil."  Where  GIOD  has  his  church,  the  devil  will  have 
hie  ohapel. 

Detnr  altquaudo  otium  qulesqne  fesais.  Lai.  Ssneca. — "Let 
ease  and  rest  be  sometimes  granted  to  the  wearied."  Let  there  be  due 
alternations  of  labor  and  repose. 

Detur  digniorl.  Lat. — "Let  it  be  given  to  the  more  worthy,  to  the 
one  who  is  more  worthy,  deserving,  of  it  iian  another,  than  any  one 
else."  "There  is  no  rule  better  established  respecting  the  disposal  of 
every  of&oe,  in  which  the  public  are  concerned,  than  this,  detivr  dignw-i. 
On  prinoiples  of  public  policy,  no  money  ought  to  inftuenoe  the  appoint- 
ment to  snch  offices."     Loed  Kbnton,  C.  J. 

Detur  pulerlori.   Lat. — "Let  it  be  given  to  the  fairest."    This  was 
the  inacriplaon  on  the  apple  which  fnble  tells  us  was  adjudged  by  Paris 
to  the  goddess  Venus,  to  the  mortifieatioa  of  Ji;so  and  Minerva.     Let 
the  prize  be  given  to  tJie  most  deserving. 
Deam  qui  non  summum  patet, 

Aut  atultum,  aut  rerum.  esse  Iniperltum  exlatlma. 
Cui  in  maau  sit  queui  esse  dementeui  velit. 
Quem  sapere ;   quern  sauari,  quern  in  morbttm  Injlcl ; 
Queiii  oontra  amari,  queiii  arcessi,  quern  expeti. 

Lat.  Caecilius. — ■ 
"  He  who  denies  that  there's  a  God  supreme, 
A  fool,  or  ignorant,  you  well  may  deem ! 
As  in  his  hand  the  power  almighty  lies 
■Who  shall  on  earth  De  senseless  of  be  wise. 
Who  shaJl  be  heai'd,  and  who  by  sickness  proved. 
Who  amongst  men  regarded  or  beloved." 
Deus  avertat.    Lat. — "If,"  said  he,  "a  reasonable  and  honorable 
state  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholio  clergy  of  Ireland  be  not  adopted, 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  wOl  be  swept  away  by  the  irresistible 

Eiessure  which  our  own  lolly  and  injustice  will  have  aocumulated  against 
er.  Bmis  aoerlai!"  that  is  to  say,  God  forbid!  N.B.  The  ^11  and 
correot  form  is  Quod  Deas  avertat!  that  is,  Which  may  Chd  forbid^  avert, 
ward  off,  turn  awiay.  or  aside!  An  eiclamation  frequently  used  when 
any  calamity  is  apprehended. 

-I Deus  haeo  fortnsse  benigna 

Reducel  in  aedem  vice.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"The  Deity,  Providence,  will  perhaps,  by  a  Itind,  happy  change,  restore 
things  to  their  former  state,  level:" — 

"  Prithee  talk  no  moi-e  of  sorrow; 
To  the  gods  belong  to-morrow. 
And,  perhaps,  with  gracious  power, 
They  may  change  the  gloomy  hour." 
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DeuB  nobis  haeo  otia  fecit.  Lat.  Vikgil. — "GOD  has  gWeo  us 
this  tranqaillity,  this  peaceful  atate  of  things." 

Dene  aibi  reaervavit  ex  nihilo  aliqtiid  faoere,  et  conaclentlam 
regere.  Lat. — "  GOD  reserved  for  himself  the  power  of  making  some- 
thing nut  of  DOthing,  and  also  of  rnling  the  conscienuos  of  men,  the  humnii 
conseienoo."  The  wise  replj  of  Bathori,  King  of  Poland,  oa  being 
asked  which  religion  was  the  best,  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic. 

Deus  undecmique  jnvat  modo  propitius.  Lat.  Erasmus.^ 
"When  GOD  wills,  all  winds  bting  i-ain."  "When  GOD  pleases,  the 
most  unlikely  matters  turn  oat  well,  turn  to  our  benefit." 

Deux  aoe  non  possunt  et  slze-clnque  aolvere  nolunt ; 
Est  Igltur  notum  quatre  trey  solvere  votum. 

Sudibrastic  Lat.— - 
"  If  iixe-cinqtie  will  not,  duce  ace  cannot,  then  qualre  trey  must :"  that  is, 
The  middle  sort  bear  public  burdens,  taxes,  &c.  moat. 

Deux  chlena  ue  s'accordent  point  k  un  os.  Fr.  proT. — "Two 
dogs  never  agree  about  a  hone." 

"Two  cats  and  a  mouse,  two  wives  in  one  house, 
Two  dogs  and  a  hone,  never  agree  in  one." 
Denz  homiaes  se  rencontrent  blen,  iiiais  jamais  deus  mon- 
tagnea,  Fr.  prov. — "Two  men  meet  on  good  terms,  have  a  friendly  meet- 
ing;  but  never  two  mountains."      Friends  may  meet,  Ijut  mountains 
never  greet.     Two  proud  fellows  seldom  agree,  draw  well  togethei". 

Deuz  yeux  voient  plus  clalr  qu'un.  Fr.  prov.— "Two  eyes  see 
more  clearly,  see  better,  than  one,  than  a  single  one."  The  Portuguese 
say,  "Mais  vem  dous  olhos  qiie  hum.." 

Devenlr  d'4v6que  meflaler.  Fr.  prov. — "From  a  bishop  k>  become 
a  miller."  From  an  elevated  position  to  sink  low  in  the  scale  of  society. 

Dl  badeasa  toruar  coavertiB.    Ital. — "  From  an  abbess  to  become 
a  lay-sister."    To  come  down  in  the  world,  sink  in  the  scale  of  society. 
Di  bene  feceruat  inopis  me  quodque  puaiUi 
Fluzeruat  anlml,  raro  et  perpauca  loqueutis. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"The  gods  have  done  well  in  enduing  me  with  a  modest  and  humble 
spirit,  in  having  made  me  of  a  poor  and  humble  mind,  that  inclines  nie 
to  speak  but  little  and  seldom.       The  gods  be  praised  for  having  made 
me  what  I  am,  a  man  of  moderate  powers  and  retiring  character, 
"Thank  HeaTen,  that  form'd  nie  of  an  humble  kind: 
No  wit,  nor  yet  to  prattling  much  inclined." 
A  commendation  of  mental  humility.     See  "  Vir  sapU,"  &c.,  and  "  Ver- 
borum  muUUiicUne,"  (fee. 

Dl  buoua  terra  t6  la  vlgna,  di  buon  madre  t6  la  flgUa.     Ital. 
prov. — "  Take  a  vine  of  a  good  soil,  and  the  daughter  of  n  good  mother." 
Dl  glovani  ne  tnuolono  moltl,  di  vecchi  ne  scampa  nessuno. 
Ita,l.  prov. — "Of  young  men  die  many,  of  old  men  escape  not  any." 

Di  natura  aperto,  e  molto  sempllce.  Ital. — "Naturally  frank, 
and  very  simple." — The  character  given  by  Giannone,  of  Sfobza,  who, 
boi'n  a  peasant,  raised  hlrasulf  by  his  abilities,  political  and  military,  to 
the  rank  of  Lord  High  Constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and,  dying 
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at  the  age  of  flfty-threo,  bequeathed  to  his  natural  son  wealth,  reputa- 
tion, and  troops,  which,  conibinad.  with  hereditary  talent,  mado  liim 
Duke  of  Milan. 

Dl  un  dono  far  duoi  amiol.  Ital. — "With  one  gift  to  mate  two 
friends."    To  kill  two  birds  ■with  one  stine. 

Dia  de  dos  cruoea.  Span. — "  Two  swnts  un  one  day  " 
^uupotifisva  uc  TO  fiepti  to  twra  fix^ooa  ^atvEToi,  Or.  Aristotle. — 
"Few  truisms  ave  truer  than  the  paradox"  [Bomething  contrary  Im  re- 
ceived opinions,  notions,  or  belief]  "of  Aristotle,  that  to  mankind  iu 
genera!,  the  yai-fe  are  greater  titan  the  whole.  Until  we  try  to  take  in 
the  partioulavs  oae  after  another,  we  do  not  disooyer  how  much  is  com- 
prised in  the  universal." 

Dias  de  uno  6  dos  crucea.    Span.-— "  Saints'  days." 
Dlcenda  bona  sunt  bona  verba  die.    Lat. — "Good  words  should 
be  spoken  on  a  good  day."    The  better  day,  the  better  deed. 

Dicenda  taoendaque  callea.  Lat,  PER3iu9.^"Tlinu  well  knoweat 
when  to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent,  to  hold  thy  tongue."  A  proof  of 
wisdom. 

...  ■ .. . Diclque  beatus 

Ante  obitum  nemo  aupremaque  fanera  debet.  Lat.  Otid. — 
"  No  one  ought  to  be  called,  declared,  happy  before  hia  death,  and  the 
completion  of  the  funeral  obsequies." 

Dictum.  Lat.— "A  saying,  assertion,  expression."  The  piurol  is 
"dida." 

Dictum  sapienti  sat  est,   Lat.  Terbnck. — "A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient."   N.B.  Often  quoted  incorrectly:  thus,  "Ferfiiwra  sat  sapienti." 
Die  Tugend  ist  daa  hochste  Gat, 

Das  Daater   -well  dem  Menaohen  thwt!     Ger.  Goethe. — 
"Virtue  is  the  highest,  greatest  good,  blesaing;  yhile  Vice  brings  grief, 
sorrow,  woe,  to  men,  man,  mortals  ;"  — 

"Dear  Christian  people,  one  and  all, 
When  will  you  eease  your  sinning? 
Else  can  your  comfort  be  but  small. 
Good  hap  scarce  have  beginning; 
For  viae  is  hurtful  unto  man ; 
In  virtue  lies  his  surest  plan." 
Dlea  adlmlt  aegritudinem  homlnibtiB.    Lat.  Terrnce. — "Time 
allays  human  grief." 

Dies  datua.   Lat.  Law  term.^"  The  day  giver."    The  day  or  tJme 
appointed  for  the  answer  of  the  tenant  or  defendant. 
Dies  faustua.    Lat.— "A  lucky  day." 

Dies  infauatua.  Lat. — "An  unlucky  day."  These  were  marked  by 
the  superstitious  Romans,  the  former  with  a  liiMte  and  the  latter  with  a 
black  stone. 

Dies,  uiai  fatlor,  adeet,  qnem  semper  acerbum. 
Semper  honoratum  [sic  Di  voluiatiB]  habebo. 

Lat.  ViRfiiL. — 
"And  now  the  rising  day  renews  the  year, 
A  day  forever  sad,  forever  dear." 
Tlie  annivei-sai-y  of  a  remarkable  day. 
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Bles  nan.    Lnt.  Law  phrti 
word  juridkus  [of,  or,  pertain' 


a  Law  phrase,  the 
the  law]  heing  understood,  and 


St.  John  Baptist^  in  Trinity  ti 
in  Miohaelmas  term.  "Dies  iii 
signify  "a  day  on  which  no  b 


censioit,  in  Easter  term;  the  festiyal  o' 
and  those  of  All  Sainia,  and  Ml  Soids,  ii 
is  nlao  often  used  in  a  general  sense 
nesa  can  be  done,  transacted." 

Diet. — From  the  Latin  word  " 
particular  busineaa.  The  word  "dk 
peculiar  to  Seots  law,  being  in  no  English  dictionary;  though  tho  same 
notion  is  there  assigned  as  one  of  the  supposed  origins  of  the  name  "diet," 
as  applied  to  a  convention  of  princes. 

Dieo  dSfend  le  droit.    Fr.— "GOD  defends  the  right." 

Diendonnele  froid  aelon  le  drap.  Fi'.pvov. — "GOD  gives,  sends, 
cold  according  to  the  cloth."   GOD  tempera  the  wind  to  the  snorn  lamb. 

Dieu  et  mou  droit.  Fr. — "God  and  my  right."  The  motto  of  the 
Boveveigns  of  Great  Britain. 

DiffioUe  est  Ioii£;um  anbito  deponere  amorem.  Lat.  CATitLtns. 
— "It  is  difficult  at  once,  on  a  sudden,  to  relinquish,  lay  aside,  a  con- 
firmed passion."  The  poet  apeaka  of  tlie  passion  of  love,  hut  it  is  the 
same  with  every  other,  when  once  strongly  indulged  in. 

DifEcile  eat  plurlmum  vittutetn  reireTerl,  qtti  eemper  secunda 
fortnna  alt  «8U9.  Lat.  Cicero.— "The  man  who  has  always  been  for- 
tunate cannot  easily  have  a  great  reverence,  a  high  respeel,  for  virtue." 

DifBoile  eat  propirie  communia  dicere.  Lat.  Hdbacb. — "The 
proverbial  difficulty  of  raising  up  such  matters  to  the  level  of  elegant 
composition — -propria  eommunia  dicere — was  here  pre-euiiaent :"  thatia 
to  aay,  to  handle  common  topics  in  sttoh  a  loai/  as  to  make  them  appear 
(mr  own  property,  [to  enter  on  subjects  which  every  man  can  handle,  in 
such  a  Wfty  as  to  make  them  appear  our  own  property,  from  the  manner 
in  which  we  alone  are  able  tfl  treat  them.]  N.B.  The  full  expression  is, 
Diffkik  est  proprie  communia  Aicei'e,  that  is,  It  is  difficult,  c&c. — 
"'Tis  hard  a  new-form'd  fable  to  espresi'. 
And  make  it  seem  your  own  well-managed  mesa." 

Diificile  eat  aatLram  non  aerlbere.  Lat.  JuvBifiL. — "It  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  write,  difficult  to  abstain  from  writing,  satireV  the  times 
being  such  as  to  call  for  the  severest  coiTection. 

Dif&dlem  oportet  aurem  baliere  ad  ciimtna.  Lat.  Publius 
Syaua. — "One  should  not  lend  an  easy  ear,  readily  listen,  to  criminal 
charges."  To  attack  is  so  much  more  easy  than  to  repel,  that  an  aocnaer 
should  ever  be  listened  to  with  distrust. 

Diffloill  bile  tumet  jeour.  Lat.  Horace. — "My  liver  swells  witJi 
sharp  bile,  with  bile  dJfBcult  to  be  repressed." 

"What  gloomy  spleen  my  bosom  swellsl" 
An  avowal  of  angei', 

Diffloilia  quae  pulora.  Lat.  pi^ov. — "The  boat  things  are  the  least 
attainable,  accessible,  conie-at-abie,  are  the  worst  to  come  by,  get  at." 

DiEBcilis,  facUis,  jucundus,  acerbus  es  Idem 

Nee  tecum  posenm  vivere  tiec  sine  te.     Lat.  Martial. — 
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"Your  manners  are  so  harsh,  yet  bo  easj,  so  pleasant,  and  jet  so  severe, 
that  I  can  neither  live  with  jou,  nor  without  you :" 

"In  all  thj  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thnu'rt  aiich  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow, 
Haat  so  muoh  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee. 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee." 
Dilllcills,  qnemluB,  laudator  temporla  aoti.     Lat.  Horace. — 
"  Ilavsh,  morose,  crabbed,  surij,  cornplaining,  and  the  eulogist,  pi'siiHor 
of  the  limes  that  are  past,  of  Sygone  days;" — 

"Morose,  complaining,  and  with  tedious  praise. 
Talking  the  manners  of  their  youthful  days." 
N,B.  The  feeling  embodied  in  the  expression  "Laudator  Umporis  aeli" 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Uie  patriarch  Jacob.  "Pharaoh  said  unbn 
Jacob,  How  oid  art  thou?  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days  of 
the  years  of  my  pilgriaiage  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  years;  few  and 
evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their 
pilgrimage.       Genesis  slvii.  8,  9, 

DlgeatB. — A  code  or  body  of  laws,  so  called  by  Juliis  [perha.ps 

JtrsTiNiiN],  who  first  regulated  them.     See  "Pandecls." 

Diglto  moiuttrarl,  et  dieter:  Hie  est.  Lat.  Fessius. — [It  is  a 
nice  thing]  "to  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger,  and  have  it  said;  'There 
goes  the  man.' "  Such  is  the  ambition  of  many  to  be  notorious,  and  such 
mas  one  of  the  failings  of  the  dietinguisbed  orator  Demosthenes. 

Dlgiia  cants  pabulo.  Ijat.prov. — "A  dog  that  is  worth  his  food, 
his  keep."     'Tis  an  ill  dog  that  deserves  not  a  crust. 

DtgDum  laude  vinim  Mnsa  vetat  morl.  Lat.  Horace. — "The 
Muse  preserves  the  memory  of  a  great  and  worthy  man."  She  conse- 
crates his  name  to  immortality. 

"The  Muse  forbids  the  virtuous  man  to  die." 

Dignus  vlndloe  nodus.  Lat.  Hokace. — "A  knot  worthy  to  be 
untied  by  such  hands."  A  dif&onlty  whieh  calls  for  the  highest  inter- 
ference. See  "Nee  deus  iiUersit,"  <&c.,  and  "E maeMna  deus."  "Where 
neither  presumption  nor  proof  of  guilt  esiatB,  there  all  human  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  seem  to  fail,  and  a  dignus  vindke  nodus  is  con- 
eeived  to  arise:"  that  is  to  f&j.  and  a  difficidty  worthy  of  a  god's  un- 
raveling, (6c,  an  occasion  on  which  the  immediate  iniei-position  of  Proui- 
(fence  may  he  eicpeeied,  <&e. 

Dli  laborlbuB  onmta  Tendunt.  Lat.  prov. — "The  gods  sell  us 
every  thine  in  return  for  oar  labor,  toils,  exertions."  "Without  pains  no 
gains."     See  "Nil  sine  magno,'^  <fec. 

Bil  majorss  et  minoree.  LaL — "Denizens  of  c1u!m,  orowders  into 
coffee-houses,  will  you  not  elevate  the  directors  and  officials  of  the  Sub- 
marine Telegraph  Company  by  an  immediate  apotheosis  into  dii  majores 
et  rainores?"  that  is  to  say,  by  an  immediate  ddjicaUon  [god-making], 
raising  to  the  rank  of  gods,  raising  into  gods,  aoToe  of  a  higlier,  and 
others  of  a  krwer  grade,  or  degree, 

DJi  penatss.  Lat. — "The  household  gods,"  among  the  ancients. 
Small  images,  which  they  worshiped  at  home.    It  is  now  sometimes  used 
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iu  an  ironical  sense.  They  were  snoh  a  man's  dii  penates;  they  were 
the  persons  whum  he  coi'cssed,  entert^ned,  and  aim03t  worshiped. 

Bilatdonee  In  lege  aunt  odioaae.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "Delays  in 
the  law  ai-e  odiuus."  This  is  a  maxim,  it  is  to  be  feared,  I'ather  belied  in 
the  pi'aoticB.  It  can  now  go  merely  to  intimate  tliat  a  dilatory  plea  can- 
not be  received,  unless  the  matter  be  supported  by  an  affidavit. 

Dilemma.  Gr.  in  Eoman  letters. — An.  argument  oc[aally  conclusive 
by  contvaiy  suppositions.  ■  An  areument  oont-aining  two  oontradiotory 
propositions,  the  ohuioe  of  one  of  which  ia  left  to  the  opponent  [opposing 
person],  in  order  to  bring  thorough  oonTiction  to  his  mind,  whichever 
aide  he  may  take  up  or  espouse.  "Dilemma"  is  often  used  in  ordinai'y 
cunvei-sation  to  signify  "o  diffieuMy,  aJLe."    "An  awkward  dilemma." 

Dilettanti.  Ital. — "  Persons  who  take  up  art  or  science,  devote 
themselves  to  art  or  science,  merely  for  amusement,  relaxation,  reerea- 

Dlligenoe.    Fr. — A  French  "  stageHjoaoh." 
Dillgltur  ueniQ.  nls!  cui  Fortuna  aeounda  eat, 
Quae,  simn.1  intoniiit,  proxlma  quaeque  fugat. 

Lat,  Ovio.^ 
"When  smiling  Fortune  sproiulB  her  golden  ray, 
All  crowd  atound  to  flatter  and  obey ; 
But  when  she  thunders  from  an  angry  sky, 
Our  friends,  our  flatterers,  and  our  lovers  fly." 
Dlmidium  faotl,  qui  coeplt,  habot.     Lat.  Hoback. — This  is  lite- 
tally  translated  by  our  own  proverb,  "What's  wjell  begun  is  half  done;" — 
"Who  sets  about  has  half  performed  his  deed." 


Compai'e  the  Greek  proverb,  Apxi  ^/iiav  irovrof,  "Tiie  beginning  is  the 
half  of  every  thing,  every  dead,  action." 

Diminutio  oapitis.  Lat. — "If  this  conceited  sprig  of  nobility,  who 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  a  '  gentiemait'  who  does  not  belong  to  what 
is  called  'highlije,'  will  take  some  opportunity  of  properly  disguising  his 
aristocratic  person,  and  trust  himself  for  once  to  the  interior  of  one  of 
those  Ark-like  'hacks'  which  now  and  then  rattle  even  through  Pimlico, 
every  uook-mflid  they  pick  up  shrUi  be  'This  here  lady,'  ana  the  rival 
cad,  that  would  fwn  have  intercepted  her,  by  summary  diminvMo  capilis, 
proclauned  'No  gentleman:'"  that  is  to  say,  by  summary  depi-ivation  of 
his  dimiity,  of  Sis  routed  standing  in  aoeie^,  [ironiculiy]  proclaimed, 
&c,  N.B.  "Diimwatio  capi&K'  signiSed  among  the  Romans  Uie  losing, 
loss,  of  one's  fi-eedoai. 

Diners  i.  la  oarte.   Fr. — "Dinners  from  the  bill  of  fare." 

Dio  tl  guarda  da  maagiatore,  che  non  beve !  Ital.  prov.— 
"May  GOD  keep,  preserve,  you  from  one  who  eats  without  drinking!" 
You  eat  and  eat,  but  you  do  not  drink  to  fill  you. 

Dlploinate.   Fr. — "A  diplomatist." 

Dire  deB  fleurettes.  Pr.— "To  say  pretty,  or  gallant,  things." 
.N.B.  The  French  use  the  phrases  "cuiderjiewcUes,  eonUr  des Jkureltes," 
in  the  aame  sense  aa  "  dire  des  fieus'eites." 

Dlrult,  aedifioat,  mutat  qiiadfata  rotundiB.  Lat.  Horacg.-t 
"He  pulls  down,  he  builds  up  [and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  heap  of  contra^ 
dictionsj,  changing  square  for  round,  and  round  for  squai'o."  lie  is  per. 
petually  changing,  nierely  to  gratify  his  own  capri^^e. 
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Die  aliter  vlaiua.    Lat.  Viroil. — "It  haa  seamed  fit  to  the  gods  to 
ordain  the  matter  otherwise ;  Providence  ordained,  has  ordained,  it  otlier- 
wise."     Pi-ovideace  liaa  disposed  of  the  matter  in  a  different  way. 
A«  Tfoicltf  ol  yspovTSC.  Or.  prov.^"0!f!  men  are  twiue  children. " 

^ Dls  proximua  iile  est, 

Quern  ratio,  noii  ira  movet ;  qui,  facta  repeiidens, 
Conailio  punire  potest,  Lat.  Claudian. — 

"  He  is  next  to  the  gods,  whom  reason,  and  not  passion,  impels ;  and  who, 
aftoi'  weighing  the  tacts,  can  measure  the  punishment,  caa  punish,  vrith 
disot'etioQ."    This  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  mild  goyernor. 
Dlsce,  docendua  adhuo  quae  cenaet  amioulus,  ut  9l 
Caeous  iter  monstrare  velit :  tamen  adspice,  sf  quid 
Bt  nos,  quod  cures  proprium  feclsae,  loquamur. 

Lat.  Horace.— 
"Now  to  th'  instruction  of  an  hnmblo  friend, 
Who  would  himself  be  better  taught,  attend; 
Though  blind  your  guide,  some  precepts  jet  uoknown 
He  may  disclose,  which  you  maj  make  your  own." 
Something  may  be  learned,  even  from  the  most  unlettered  individual. 
Dlscenti  asHldua  mnlta  seneota  venlt.   Lat. — ^"Old  ago  steals  on 
us  while  we  are  continually  adding  to,  making  additions  to,  our  stDi-es 
of  knowledge."     One  may  "live  and  learn." 

Dlscere  ai  quaeris,  doceas,  sic  Ipse  dooeris : 

ITam  studio  tali  tibi  proflcis  atque  aodall.      Lat. — 
"If  you  are  anaioua  to  learn,  employ  yourself  in  teaching,  and  thus  will 
you  yourself  be  taught;  for,  inasmuch  as,  by  such  means,  practice,  ex- 
ercise, you  equally  benefit  yourself  and  your  companion,  comrade." 

Disclpulua  est  priori*  posterior  dies.    Lat.  Purlius  Svbus. — 
"Bach  succeeding  day  is  the  scholar  of  that  which  preceded."     The 
errors  that  we  commit  oa  one  day  should  teach  U8  to  conduct  ourselyes 
more  wisely  on  those  which  follow.     "Older  and  wiser." 
DIacit  enim  oitiua,  meminitque  libentlua  Iliad 

Quod  quia  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"Men  learn  sooner,  and  retain  better,  with  greater  pleasure,  what  is 
empty  and  ridiculous,  than  what  they  esteem  and  admire:" 

"Quickly  we  discern. 

With  ease  remember,  and  with  pleasure  learn, 
Whate'er  may  ridicule  and  laughter  move. 
Not  what  deserves  our  best  esteem  and  love." 
Disoite  jastitlam  monitl,  et  non  temnere  divos. 

Lat.  TiRQiL. — 
"  Having  boen  admonished,  learn  justice,  and  not  to  despise  the  gods:" — 
"Beware,  learn  justice,  and  the  gods  revere." 
Learn  from  infliction  the  sense  of  justice,  and  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  Heaven. 

Disjecta  membra.  Lat.  Horace,— "  Disjointed  portions,  or  parts." 

Dlspiccha  rimpiccliato,  che  impicchera  poi  te.     Ital.  prov. — 

"  Save  a  thief  from  tlie  gallows,  and  he'll  be  the  first  to  out  your  throat." 
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Dlsputandl  pruritua  eocleaiae  acabiea.  Lat.  SiK  Hepjrt  Wot- 
TON, — "The  itch  for  disputation,  coati'uversy,  is  the  aeab,  the  liiny  spot, 
tlie  disgrace,  of  the  Cliuvoh." 

Distrahit  aiiimum  llbrotum  multitndo.  Lat.  Seheca. — "A  mul- 
titude, great  Dumher,  of  boobs,  distracts  the  mind."  But  little  solid 
flCTjuireraent  ia  to  bo  expected  from  promiscuous,  desultory  reading. 

DiBtrlngas.  Lat,  Law  term, — "You  may  distrain."  A  wiit  to  em- 
power the  shei'iff  to  that  effect. 

Divan.  Turkish. — The  Sultan's  privy  council  at  Constantinople, 
Also  a  raised  ground  in  a  hali,  or  any  other  room  in  a  house.  It  is  like- 
wise applied  to  a  range  of  cushioned  seats  round  a  room. 

Dives  agris,  dives  poaitiB  in  foenore  nammls.  Lat.  Horace.- — 
"A  person  rich  in  lands,  and  money  placed  out,  lent  out,  at  usury,  at  in- 
terest."   Used  to  describe  a  man  of  immense  property. 

Dives  qui  flett  vult,  et  clto  vult  fieri.  Lat.  JuviHAt. — "  He  who 
wishes  to  become  rich  also  wishes  to  booorae  ao  quickly,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible." 

Divide  et  impera,  Lat. — "Divide  and  govern."  This  ie  the  policy 
of  almost  all  goTei-iitnents.  By  dividing  a  nation  into  parties,  and  pois- 
ine  them  against  each  other,  the  people  are  deprived  of  their  intrioaio 
weight,  and  their  rulers  inoiine  the  scale  as  suits  their  caprice  or  dia- 

Divleni  toato  veccbio,  as  vuoi  vivere  lungamente  vecoMo. 
HeH.  prov. — "You  soon  become  old,  if  yi>u  wish  to  live  long  old,  as  an 
old  person."     "Old  young,  and  old  long." 

Divltlarum  et  formae  gloiia  lluza  atqae  fragilia ;  virtus 
Clara,  aeternaqne  habetur.  Lat.  Sai.lust. — "The  boast,  so  oft  in- 
dulged in,  of  riches  ivnd  of  beauty,  ik  frail  and  transitory;  while  virtue 
alone  is  worthy  of  renown,  renowned,  distinguislied,  pateat  to  every  one, 
and  eternal." 

Dizerlt  e  multis  aliquis,  Quid  vims  in  anguea 

Adjicla  ?  et  rabidae  tradla  ovile  lapae  7  Lat.  Ovib. — 

"But  some  exclaim,  'What  frenzy  rule^  your  mind! 
Would  you  increase  the  craft  of  lomankLn  1 
Teach  them  new  wiles  and  arfif — As  well  you  may 
Instruct  a  snake  to  bite,  or  wolf  to  piey 
Dizeme  oora.  quem  andae,  dlrte  bei  que  maahas  has     Port 

Srov. — "Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goest  and  111  tell  thee  what  th  u 
oest."  Compare  the  Ital.  prov. — La  mala  wmpagnia  h  f^aella  ehe 
meiia  uomini  a  lafarca,  "Bad  company  is  that  which  lead's  biinga  men 
to  the  gallows." 

Doce  nt  aiaoaa.  Lat. — "Teach  that  you  may  learn  Employ 
yourself  in  communicating  what  you  kiovto  theis  ind  ao  will  jou 
im prove  yourself. 

Doolies  imitandlB  turplbus  ac  pravia  omnea  sumus.  Lat.  Ju- 
VE.Mr..^"We  aro  all  too  apt,  ready,  to  loarn  to  imitate  that  which  ia 
base  and  depraved:" 

"The  mind  of  mortals,  in  perverseness  strong, 
Imbibes  with  dire  docility  the  wrong." 
Dootl   rationeni  artla  Intelllgunt,  ludocti  voluptatem.     Lat 
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tjDiNTiLiA.'ir.-  "The  iHarned  itrideratand  the  reasoa  of  the  ai't^  the  un- 
learned feel  the  pleasure."  This  axiom  serves  to  mark,  and  piirtioiilarly 
in  painting,  the  broad  distinction  between  cultivated  science  and  natural 

Doctrina  aeS  vim  promovet  Inaltam, 
Kectlque  cultas  peotora  roborant: 
Utcuuqus  defecers  mores, 

ludecorant  bene  nata  culpae.  Lat.  Hokace. — 

"It  IB  education  that  iraproves  the  powers  implanted  in  us  by  nature, 
and  it  is  good  culture  that  strengthena  tJie  heart:  whenever  moral  prin- 
ciples are  wanting,  yice  degrades  the  fair  endowments  of  nature;" 
"Yet  sage  instructions  to  refine  the  soul, 

And  raise  the  genius,  wondrous  aid  impart. 


e  noblest  race." 

Djotrlnalre.    Fr. — "This  appeftrs  to  ns  a  fit  moment  to      y     f 
words  on  a  question  which  has  often  been  put,  and  as  variously      pi     I 
to,  of  'What  is  a  Dodniiaire?'     The  term  has,  of  late  years,  1  d 

as  ono  of  Teproaoh.     A  politJcian  of  moderate,  fixed,  monarcl       I       d 
yet  CDii'^titutional  principles,  is  called  a  Doctrinaire;  above  all    1  h    b 
philosoiihieal,  moral,  and  religious.  Before  the  first  Revolution      I  an 
the  Do^^iriaaires  exieted  as  a  corporation,  whose  business  it  w      to 
Btnict  the  youth  of  the  country.  Eojer  CoUard  waa  educated  in  t    He  e 
of  'Doctrmawes;'  hia  brother  was  the  'Oraiorien;'  and  his  i      I 
at  the  head  of  a  coinmunity  of  Dodrinairea  at  Arras.    M.  Boy      0  II     d 
was  denominated  a  'Doc^inaM  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,      t  h 
ever,  because  he  had  been  educated  in  a  Dootrinaire  college,  but  bet 
at  the  French  tribune,  his  manner,  lo^o,  eloquence,  were  alwaj 
grave,  and  took  that  dogmatic  form,  that  lomoal  and  rigorous  d  d     t 
which  olearWaunounoed  a  bod^  of  (iocSriiies  fully  decided  on  and    1  [ted 
M,  Royer  uollard  and  his  friends  accepted,  however,  this  te         f    e- 
proach,  accusing,  in  their  torn,  the  ultra-Romanist  pnrtiou  of  th    m 
arohical  party  of  marching  blindly  under  the  inauiration  of  their  m  t 

ary  passions  and  interests,  without  principlea  and  without  doetri  lesvla  b 
could  poasibly  Bftcure  the  repose  of  the  counti'y,  and  the  stabil  ty  f  th 
throne." — "We  feel  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  pa  ty  d  e 
naUon  Doctrinaire,  respecting  which,  some  of  our  readers  may  p  bly 
be  as  much  mistaken  and  perplexed  as  we  ourselves  wore,  French  b  ! 
as  we  fancy  ouraelvea,  until  we  were  enlightened  by  a  French  f  d 
We  had  imagined  that  dootrinaire  must  answer  to  theorist;  d  th  re 
we  were  in  toe  right,  but  even  by  that  just  conclusion  were  w  m  led 
inasmuch  as  a  French  theorist  is  altogether  different  from  a  B  1  h 
theorist.  We  Britons  are  accustomed  to  call  him  a  theorist  who  I  g  lly 
oaj-ries  out  his  principles  or  opinions,  unalloyed,  to  their  imp  t  bl 
extremos.  Now,  in  France,  such  extremes  are  held  to  be  what  m  t 
natural  and  simple;  heneo,  in  politics,  despotism  and  republic 
thought  plain,  natural  opinions,  whilst  the  theorist,  the  dodrina  ,  he 
philosophical  politician,  who  endeavors  to  steer  betwixt  tiioae  extremes, 
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taking  tha  good,  and  shunning  the  evil  of  botii.  Should  we  then  tran'^ 
iate  a  doetriiiaii'e  a  pcaotical  man  ?" 

DootQB  Hermouea  utrlasqtte  linguae.  Lat.  Horace. — "A  man, 
learned  in  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  ttome."  Tliis  is  the  meaning  in 
the  original  passage;  the  reference  is  to  Maecenas,  a  Roman  gentleman 
of  oxti'aordiaarj  wit  and  eloquenoe,  the  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
meu,— of  Virgil  and  Hobacb  in  partioular.  The  expression  is,  however, 
often  used  to  signify  "a  perfect  masMr  of  botJt  languages,  Greek  and 
Latin." — "  Sermones"  answers,  in  some  respect,  t«  the  Greelc  /mSm.  In 
addressing  his  son,  Oiceeo  says — "Ipse  ad  meam  uUlitatem  semper  cum 
Graecis  Latina  cor^unaA;  neque  id  in  pkHosophia  ianium,  md  etiam  in 
dicendi  exere&atioitejeci:  ideia  Hbi  censeo  Ja,ciendwm,,ut  par  sis  ulrms^ie 
orationin  facultaie" — that  is,  "  I  have  always  for  mj  own  especial  benefit, 
advantage,  combined  the  study  of  Greelt  and  Latin ;  and  this  I  have  done 
not  only  in  philoaophioal  studies,  hut  also  iu  those  of  oratory  and  elo- 
quenoe: 1  am  consequently  of  opinion  that  you  would  do  well  in  oacrying 
out,  in  following,  the  Bam.e  plan,  that  you  may  be  thoroughly  up  to  the 
mark  in  both  tongues,  languages." 

Dogma.     Gr.  in  Koman  letters. — "An  opinion,  principle  of  belief, 

Doloe  oose  a  vedere,  e  dolci  fngannL  Ital.  Ariosto.— "Things 
sweet  to  see,  and  sweet,  pleasing,  deceptions."  A  phrase  frequently  ap- 
plied to  specious,  but  deceitful,  appearances. 

Dolce  far  nieiite.  Ital.^"  He  courts  retirement,  and  the  doles  far 
nienk,"  that  is,  and  the  "exquisite  pleasure  of  doiog  nothing  but  what 
he  likes,  chooses." 

Doll,  maohiuae,  fallaolae,  praestiglae,  sine  ratlone  ease  non 
possunt.  Lat.  Cicero. — "  Tricks,  artful  oontrivanees,  dodges,  frauds,  and 
illusive  practices,  cannot  be  without  a  motive  at  the  bottom  of  them." 

Dolore  afHoi,  sed  reaiatere  tamen.  Lat.  Pliny. — "To  be  affected 
by  grief,  but  still  to  resist  it,  bear  up  against  it."  This,  that  finished 
philosopher  obseiTes,  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  one. 

Dolus,  an  virima,  quia  in  Iioste  rsqulrat?  Lat.  Virgil.— "Who 
shall  ask  of  an  enemy  whether  he  succeeded  by  stratagem  or  by  ralor?" 
Either  mode  is  to  be  adopted  in  oases  of  avowed  hostility.  The  only 
question  is,  whioh  is  most  likely  to  insure  success?  "If  tie  lion's  skin 
cannot,  the  fox's  shall." 

Dolua  veraatur  In  generalibus.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "Fraud  lurks 
in  loose  gen eiall ties."  It  is  in  its  nature  to  deal  in  broad  and  general 
statements,  without  coming  to  close  and  tangible  assertions ;  or,  in  other 
terms,  general  propositions,  without  modification,  often  lead  to  very  er- 

Dom,  and,  Don.  Port,  and  Soan. — "  There  is  no  donbt  that  Dom 
Miguel  was  tiie  rightful  sovereign  of  Portugal ;"  N.B.  "Dom"  [an  abbre- 
viation of  "domimis,"  a  master,  who  owns],  as  it  is  spelled  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  "Von,"  which  has  the  same  meaning  in  Spanish,  are  titles  of 
honor  and  respeoL  At  first  tliey  were  applied  only  to  princes  and 
nobles;  at  the  present  day  t!iey  are  only  a  form  of  politeness.  "Don" 
is  generally  applied  by  us  ircjiically  to  one  who  thinks  himself  a  great 
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Djiiiiat  omnia  virtus.    Lat. — "Valor  conquers  all,  every  thing." 

Doiuine,  salvum  fac  Imperatorem.  Lat. — "  The  Domini,  salvum 
fac  Lnperalorem  was  sung  by  the  musioians  of  the  94th  Regiment;" 
that  is  to  say,  iJie  [prayer]^  O  Lord,  save  (he  Bmmeror,  was  sung,  in. 
N.B.  A  prayer  in  tlie  breviary  [prayer-book]  of  tno  Church  of  Rome, 
and  al-o  with  "Queen"  instead  of  "Mapei'or"  in  the  prayer-book  of  (he 
Cliurnh  of  England. 

Dominium  a  poEUSesBione  ooepiase  dioltur.  Lat,  Law  maxim. — 
"Right  is  said  to  have  its  beginning  from  possession."  This  masim 
goes  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  titles  to  estates.  But  if  there  be 
proof  of  record  established,  it  outweighs  the  memory  of  man,  which,  by 
the  statute  33  Hen.  VIIL,  is  fixed  at  sixty  years. 

DomlnuB  provideblt.   Lat. — "The  Lord  will  provide." 

Dominus  videt  plurlmuni  in  lebua  aula.  Lat.  Fhaedrus. — 
"The  master  is  the  most  sharp-sighted  in  his  own  affairs."  Compare 
the  Itfil.  prov. — Pm  uiifo  iin  occhio  del  pati'on  che  quairo  de'  sermton. 
"One  eye  of  the  niaater  sees  mijre  than  four  of  the  servants'." 

Domum  eaam  ooSrcuit,  qtiod  plerleque  haad  mintui  arduam 
eat  quam  provlnoiam  regere.  lait.  'iVcuus,  apenking  of  his  father-in- 
law,  AaKicotiA,  the  Roman  governor  of  Gi'eat  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
DoiiiTi.VN. — "He  govei'ned  hia  family,  which  many  find  lo  be  a  harder 
task  tbiin  to  govern  a  province." 

S^muB,  et  plaoena  asor.     Lat.  HoEiOl. — "Your  house  and  your 

Don  de  platre,  Fr. — "The  ai't  of  pleasing,  natural  disposition  to 
make  one's  self  agi'eeable  to  every  one." 

Doude  fuego  ae  haze  humo  sale.  Span,  pi-oy.^"  There  is  no  fire 
without  some  smoke." 

Donde  no  ae  pienaa,  aalta  la  liebre.  Spun. — ^"The  hai'e  springs 
out,  when  one  thiiikB  not  on  it,  of  ib." 

Doneo  eilB  ieilx  multoa  numerabla  amlcos ; 

Tampora  ai  fuerlnt  nubila,  solas  eiia.       '  Lat.  Ovm.^ 

"  So  long  as  you  are  in  good  circumstances,  you  will  number,  reckon  up, 

many  friends ;  but,  if  the  times  change  with  you,  if  you  get  on  your 

beam-ends,  then  will  you  find  yourself  alone  in  the  world:"— 

"  The  gale  is  favoring,  numerous  friends  you'll  find  ; 

From  th'  adverse  storm  they  fly  before  the  wind." 

Ooropai'c  Shakspeare: — 

"Where  you  are  liberal  of  yoor  loves  and  counsels. 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose ;  for  those  you  make  friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again. 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye." 

Donjon "Vonjoti"  means  the  principal  tower  of  a  castle,  which 

was  usually  raised  on  a  natural  or  artificial  mound,  and  situated  in  the 
innermost  court.  Its  lower  part  was  commonly  used  as  a  prison.  It 
was  sometimes  called  the  donjon-keep,  or  tower. 

Donna  bruta  h  mal  di  atomaoo,  donna  bella  nial  dl  teste. 
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Ital.  proT. — "An  ugly  womaD  is  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  a  handsuDie 
woman  a  diaeiiae  of  ihe  head." 

Donne,  preti,  e  poUi  non  aon  mal  satolll.  Itjil.  prov. — ■"  Woniea, 
priests,  and  poaltrj  never  have  enough." 

DoQO  molto  aapettato  e  vendato,  nan  donato.  Ital.  prov. — 
"A  gift  long  waited  for  is  sold,  and  notgiven." 

Dopo  il  cattlvo  ne  vlen  il  bnoii  tempo.  Ital.  prov. — "After  bad 
weather  comes  good."     After  a  Sturm  comes  a  calm, 

Dormlt  aUqnando  jua,  morltur  minqnam.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — 
"A  right  sometimes  sleeps,  but  never  diea."  A  right  to  land,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  understood,  cannot  die.  If  a  man  releases  hia  right,  it  is 
axtingnished  for  the  time ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  tae  right 
of  f]ie  person  making  the  release. 

Doa  d'Sne.  Fr. — "The  nss's  back."  A  military  phrase  used  to 
describe  a  shelving  ridge. 

Doa  eat  mag;na  parentlani  virtus.    Lat.  Hobace. — "The  virtue 
of  parents  is  in  itself  a  great  portion,  dowry."     A  rich  dowry  oonaista 
in  the  virtue  instilled  by  parental  instruction.     No  inheritance  can  be 
more  valuable  than  that  of  a  fair  fame  transmitted  from  our  ancestors. 
Dos  aiieSoa  ay,  el  blando  estS  compuesto 
De  plnmaa  de  avea :  y  el  cruel  veatldo 
Do  plomo,  con  que  oprime,  qnando  viene, 
El  pecho  oongojado  que  le  tiene.      Span.  Lope  de  Vega. — 
"  Two  kind  of  dreams  there  be  ;  of  softest  down 
The  gentle  one  is  framed, — the  sterner  kind 
Of  lead,  beneath  whose  painful  weight  the  breast 
Labors  and  struggles,  fearfully  oppress'd." 


Double  entendre.    Fr, — "  Some  ladies,"  says  the  author  ol 
silly  book  that  was  published  at  Glasgow  in  1837,  "not  onlv  relish  d 


r_. ,    iibie 

I,  but  aotuallj  nse  them:"  that  is  to  say,  not  only  rehab  awds 
that  have  a  twojbld,  and  ojien  indelieate,  ^aeaning,  but,  &c.  JU.B.  "Double 
enteridres"  is  bad  Fi'eneh :  the  right  and  JiiU  expression  is  moLj  d  double 
eafente,  words  that  have  a  twofold  meaning;  the  singular  is  mot  d  double 
eatente,  a  word  that  has  a  twofold  meaning. 

DoTtoes,  or,  bellea  paroles  n'Soorchent  paa  la  langue.  Fr. 
prov. — "Soft  words  scald  not  the  tongue."  Soft,  words  hurt  not  the 
mouth. 

DouoeB  promeases  obligent  lea  fola.  Fr.  prov. — "Fair  promises 
gratify  fools."     "  Fair  words  make  fools  fain,  that  is,  glad." 

DoaCEur.  Fr. — "A  present,  bribe." 

Doux  yens.  Fr. — "Soft  glances."  To  make  the  doux  ycux,  to  in- 
terchange tender  looks. 

Dove  I'oro  parla,  ogni  llngna  tace.  Ital.  prov.— "Where  gold 
speaks,  every  tongue  is  silent." 

Dove  Bono  donne  ed  ocche  non  vi  aono  parole  poohe.  lial, 
prov. — "Where  there  are  many  women  and  geese,  there  is  no  lack  of 
tittle-tattle  and  gabble," 

Dragoman. — An  interpreter  of  langaagea  at  the  Court  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  throitghont  Turkey.     Several  of  them  are  attached  to  each 
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Dragonnadea.     Fr. — "DragooDiaga."     N.B.   The  "Dragonnades" 

against  the  Protestauta  of  France,  to  endeavor  to  force  them  to  becume 
Papists. 

Drama.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — Properly,  "An  action,  act,  the  repre- 
seolation  of  an  action."     A  dvama,  stage-plaj  proceedings. 

Dramatis  pereonae.  Lat. — "  Characters  represented,  representa- 
tives uf  chaiaetera,  on  the  stage." 

Drame.    Fu.— "  Dramatic  parts." 
Droit  admlniBtratif.    Fr. — "Adrainiatrative  law." 
Droit  oontitmier.   Fr.— "  Common  law." 

Droit  d'aubaine.  Fr. — "The  right  of  escheat."  By  this  law, 
whicli  expired  with  the  French  monarchy  of  the  last  century,  the  per- 
sonal propoi-ty  of  evei'y  foreigner,  dying  witiiin  the  king's  dominions, 
escheated,  fell,  to  the  crown. 

Droits  d'auteur.   Fr.—"  Copyrights  of  authoi's." 
Droits  de  seigneur.  Fr. — ''Loraly  rights,  or  rights  of  the  nobloH." 
Droits  dea  gena.    Fr. — "  The  law  of  nations." 
Droits  g6n4raux.    Fr. — "Government  tases." 
Droits  r^uiiis.   Fj'.— "Assessed  tases." 

Du  dire  an  fait  y  a  grand  trait.  Fr.  prov. — "  Saying  and  doing 
are  very  diUerent  things." 

Du  fort  an  faible.   Fr. — "From  the  strong  to  the  wcalc." 
DuabuB  ancoTis  fultua,  Lat. — 

"Good  ridiog  at  two  anchors  men  have  told ; 
For  if  one  breali,  the  other  may  hold." 
Duabns  niti  ancorls.    Lat.  prov. — "To  have  two  strings  to  one's 
bow." 

Dnabns  aellis  aedera.  Lat.  prov. — "To  hold  with  the  hare  and 
run  witli  the  koiinda.     To  bo  on  both  sides." 

Dubiam  salutem  qui  dat  aRlictis,  negat.     Lat.   Ssnuca. — "  He 
who  iiolds  out  a  doulitful  aufcty  tu  the  afflicted  denies  all  hope." 
Dnc  me.  Parens,  oelsiqne  dominator  poll, 

Quocunque  placnit ;  nulla  parendi  mora  est : 
Adeum  impjger.     Pac  nolle :  oomitabor  gemens, 
Malueqae  patiar,  qaod  bono  licult  pati.  Lat.  SENECi. — 

"Conduct  me.  Thou  of  beings  Cause  divine, 
Where'er  I'm  deatined  in  thy  great  design  1 
Active,  I  follow  on:  for  shoula  ray  will 
Resist,  I'm  impious:  but  must  follow  still." 

DttcimuB  autem 

Hoe  quoque  fellces,  qui  ferre  incommoda  vltae, 
Nee  jaotare  jngnm  via  didlcere  magistra.  Lat.  Juvewal. — 
"We  also  deem  those  happy,  who  from  the  e-'iparience  of  life  have  learned 
to  bear  its  ills,  and  witliout  descanting  on  their  iveight."  That  experi- 
ence, which  leads  to  resignation  and  composure,  leads  at  the  aame  tim« 
to  comparative  happiness. 

Ducis  ingenlum  res 

Adveraae  nndare  aoleut,  oelare  seoundaa.     Lat.  Uoa».OB.— 
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"  Misfortunes,  untoward  events,  lay  open,  disclose,  the  skill  of  a  gcaerai, 
while  success  conceals  his  weakness,  his  weak  poirita."  Saocesa  only 
serves  to  hide  the  abilities  of  a  general,  whereas  Adversity  often  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  discover,  display  them : — 

"  Good  foi'tune  hides.  Adversity  calls  forth, 
A  landlord's  genius,  and  a  leader's  worth." 
It  is  less  difficult  to  gain  a  buttle  than  to  conduct  a,  retreat. 

Duclt  amor  patriae,     h&t. — "The  love  of  my  country  leads  me, 

Due  tordi  ad  una  panla.  Ital.  pi-ov.~"  To  stop  two  gaps  with  one 

Dne  vlsi  sotto  una  beretta.  Ital.  prov. — "To  carry  two  faces 
under  one  hood." 

Dueloa  con  pan  son  menos.  Span.  prov. — "Sori'ows,  troubles, 
with  something  to  cat,  are  bearable,  endurable."  "A  fat  sorrow  is  better 
than  a  lean  one." 

Dulce  est  deaipere  in  looo.  Lat.  Horace. — "Though  virtue  and 
viae  are  always  the  same,  decorum  and  propriety  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  manners  and  observances  exactecl  by  tbc  state  of  society,  Vulce 
est  deaipere  in  loco,  is  a  maiim  whict  requires  no  illustration.  The 
bravest  men  have  had  their  fears,  and  the  vfisest  their  follies:"  that  is 
to  say,  It  ispkasani,  or  ddightfid,  ioplay  ihe  fool,  to  eome  off  one's  high 
horse,  to  mMilge  in  fesiiae  er^'oymenl,  to  unbend  novi  and  then,  occa- 
sionally, or  on  fitting  ocaasions.  N.B.  The  sentiment  occurs  in  Horace 
"the  lyrio  poet  and  satirist],  who  took  the  idea  from  the  comic  wiiter 
' —  NBlR,  who  says,  0«  mtvraxov  to  ppaviaov  dpiuimi  Teapov,  nai  avjiiuc- 
vj}vai  S'  (TJio  6et,  that  is,  "U  is  ftot  exactly  i/ie  thing  for  a  inan  always  to 
a^ear  wise,  bik  fltai  a  litth  innocent  fun  and  fiolic  sUieell  on  emrybody." 
'"Tis  joyous  iblly  that  unbends  the  mind." 

Dalce  et  decorum  eat  pro  patiia  mori.  Lat.  Horace. — The 
memorable  quotation  of  Lorb  Lovii  on  the  scaffold,  "S\Yeet  is  it  and 
glorious,  honorable,  to  die  for  one's  country;" — 

"What  joys,  what  glories,  round  him  wait. 
Who  bravely  for  his  country  dies!" 
The  above  is  an  apophthegtn  [a  remarkable  or  wise  saying,  valuable 
maxim,  oracular  saying]  cited  in  all  wars,  and  in  all  ages.  Sound  phi- 
losophy, however,  wiil  confine  its  application  V>  the  single  case  of  our 
country's  being  attacked.  It  is  cei'teinly  honorable  to  die  in  repelling 
such  an  s^gi-ession. 

Sulci  animos  iiovltate  teuebo.  Lat.  Ovid. — "I  will  engross  jour 
attention  with  sweet  novelty." 

Bulcia  InestpertlH  oultura  poteiitia  aniicl: 
Bzpertus  metult,  Lat.  Horace, — 

"The  friendship  of  the  great  seems  inviting  to  those  that  have  never  made 
trial;  but  he  who  has  had  experience  of  it  is  oautious."  The  pomp  and 
splendor,  with  which  great  men  are  surrounded,  makes  us  apt  to  think 
their  friendship  valuable ;  a  little  espeiisnce,  however,  i  " 
that  it  is  a  most  rigorous  slavery. 
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"  Dntriod,  how  sweeL  a  court  attendance! 
When  tried,  how  dreadful  the  de]jeni]encel" 
Dulcia  juventaa.    Lat. — "  The  bright  days  of  one's  youtli." 
Bum  caput  infestat,  labor  omnia  membra  molestat.     Lat   - 
"When  the  head  aches,  all  the  body  is  the  worse  for  it,  feels  the  effects 
of  it." 

Diun  cEeliberamus  gnaudo  Inclplendum,  incipere  jam  serum 
fit.  Lat.  QuiNTiLiAtj. — "Wiilst  we  oonsider,  are  considering,  wlien  we 
are  to  begin,  it  is  often  too  late  to  act."  Deliberation  protrauted  ia,  on 
Mome  ooeasions,  as  dangerous  as  precipitaooy. 

Dum  In  dubio  est  animus,  pauIo  momento  hue  UIuc  impel- 
Utur.  I/at.  Terence. — '■  Whilst  the  iniud  is  in  a  state  of  uiicertuinty,  the 
smaileae  impulse  dh-ects  it  to  either  side." 

Dum  lego,  aesentlor.  Lat.^"  Whilst  I  am  reading,  I  assent."  I 
yield  implicitly  to  the  writer's  opinions.  This  was  used  emphatieully  by 
Oieero,  on  reading  Plato's  arguments  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Dura  loquimur,  fugerit  Invida  aetaa.  Lat.  Houacb. — "Whilst 
we  are  speaking,  envious  time  speeds  on." 

"E'en  while  we  talk,  in  careless  ease, 
Our  envious  minutes  wing  their  flight." 

ar,  annua  est.    Lat.  Terence. — 


portant,  busineaa  of  rigging  themselves  o 
age  passes  by,  a  terrific  time  elapses." 

Dnm  potult,  solita  gemltum  virtute  repreaslt.    Lat.  Ovii>.— 
'■  With  wonted  fortitude  slie  bore  the  smart, 
And  not  a  groan  confessed  iier  burning  heart." 
Bum  quid  supereaset  agendum.     Lat.  Lbcas. — "Adopting  the 
noble  maxim  of  considering  nothing  done  dwn  quid  sujteresset  ageTtdum, 
they  would  feel  the  very  spires  of  our  cathedrals  an  eyesore,  and  would 
never  rest  until  they  were  overthrown;"  that  ia  to  say,  vrhitst  any  thing 
remained  to  be  done,  they  would,  &c. 

Dum  relego,  aorlpslase  pudet.  Lat. — "Whilst  I  am  reading  my 
compositions  over  again,  I  am  ashamed  of  having  written  them."  The 
motto  prefixed  by  Hurdis  to  his  first  poem. 

Dum  spiro,  spero.  Lat. — "  Whilst,  or  so  long  as,  I  breathe,  I  hope, 
indulge  in  hope." 

Dum  taoent,  clamant,  Lat.  Cicbro. — "Their  silence  speaks 
aloud."  This  is  said  by  the  great  orator  of  antiquity  of  the  people 
under  certain  circumstances,  when  their  curses  are  "  not  loud  but  deep." 
That  is  the  very  aspect  under  which  the  despot  or  the  advocate  of  terror 
should  most  dread  the  ebullition  of  their  rage, 

Dum  te  oausidicnm,  dum  te  modo  rhetora  fingl 

Et  non  decernia,  Taure,  quid  ease  velis, 

PeleoB  et  Prlaml  transit  vel  OTestoris  aetaa, 

Et  aerum  fuerat  jam  tibl  desJiiere— 
Eja,  age,  rumpe  moras,  quo  te  speotabimus  usque  ? 
Diua  quid  sis  dubltas,  jam  potea  esse  nihil. 

Lat.  M4RriAL.~ 
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"To  rhiitorio  now 
Uncertain  whev' 

Old  Priam's  a^e  or  Kestor's  raaj  be  out, 
And  thou,  0  laiirus!  still  go  on  in  doubt. 
Come  then,  hovf  lung  auch  wavering  shall  we  see? 
Thou  raay'et  doubt  on,  thou  now  canst  notliing  be." 
Mental  wavering  most  ever  be  ruinous  to  our  pursuits. 
Dum  vires  aunlque  sluuat  tolerate  laborem : 

Jam  veniet  tacito  ourva  aenecta  pede.     Lat.  Ovi». — 
"Whilst  jour  streogth  and  years  permit,  endure  and  encounter  labor: 
remember  that  crooked  age  mill  soon  arrive  witli   silent  step,  unper- 
oeivedly." 

Dum  vita  eat,  apea  eat.  Lat.  Cioero, — "Whilst  there  is  life,  there 
is  hope."     The  Jiili  expression 
"Whilst,  or  so  long  as,  the  sick 
Compare  SHAKapEAUE; — - 

"The  miserable  have  uo  other  medicine. 
But  only  hope." 

"Have  hope  to  live ;  but  be  prepared  to  die." 
Dnm  vitant  stultl  vltia,  In  contraria  ourruut.     Lat.  Horacg. — 
"  While  foola  strive  to  avoid,  shun,  one  vice,  tliey  often  fail  into,  run  into, 
its  contrary,  opposite."     They  ace  ever  in  extremes. 

Dnm  vtvimua  vivamua.  Lat. — "Whilst  we  live,  lot  us  live." 
We  only  live  whilst  we  eiijcy  life;  let  us,  therefore,  enjoy  it  us  long  as 
we  uati. 

"'Live  while  you  live,'  the  epicure  would  say, 
'And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day.' 
'Live  while  y<m  live,'  the  sati-ed  preacher  cries, 
'And  give  to  GOD  each  moment  as  it  flies.' 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be; 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee." — Doddridqe. 
Duo  cum  faoluut  idem,  noD  eat  idem.    Lat.  prov. — "  If  a  game- 
ster, a  bankrupt,  no  longer  able  to  prolong  his  estravi^ont  and  worthless 
course  of  life,  puts  an  end  to  it  in  a  moment  of  despair,  is  he  to  be  placed 
cn  a  level  with  tlie  Emperor  Otho,  and  the  philosophic  Cato?"  that  is  to 
say.  When  taro  persons  do  tlie  aaine  thing,  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  ihinff. 
DnoB  pailetes  de  eadem  fidelia  dealbare.   Lat.  prov.  —"To  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.     To  do  two  things  at  once." 

Dnoe  qui  aeqnitor  lepores,  neutrum  caplt.  Lat.  prov. — "He 
who  follows  two  hares  is  sure  to  catch  neither."  When  the  attention  of 
a  man  ia  divided  between  many  objects,  he  rarely  attains  any  of  tliem. 
He  has,  according  to  the  English  proverb,  "  too  many  irons  in  the  fire." 

Dura  messoruta  ilia.  Lat.  HoBics. — "The  strong  stomachs  of 
the  very  hardiest  of  the  workiug-olasses,"  N.B.  Garlic  and  wild-thyme 
pounded  together  were  used  by  the  Roman  farmers  to  recruit  the  ex- 
hausted spirits  of  the  reapers,  and  those  who  had  labored  in  the  heat. 
In  tbe  original  passage,  the  pact  espreases  his  surprise  at  thaii-  being 
able  to  endure  such  food. 

Durana  origlale  via.  Lat. — "We  shall  find,  on  the  fiery  banks  of 
the  Oronooo,  Indians  with  skius  iEisliuiag  to  whit«,  est  durans  originis 
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(lis:"  that  is  to  say,  itis  a  lasting,  or  enduring,  memorial  of  our  common 
origin,  or.  The  strong  feature,  or  indication,  of  our  eonvmon  origin  is,  as 
it  were,  indelible,  unblot-oui-able,  ttnroot-oul-aiile. 

Durante  beae  plaolto.  Lat. — "During  oar  good  pleaaui'e."  By 
tbis  tenure  the  judges  of  this  country  once  held  their  seata.nt  the  will 
of  the  sovereig]].  They  are  now  heia,  more  pi'opei'ly.  quamdiu  se  ten* 
gesserinl:  "As  long  as  tliey  shall  oonduut  themaeWes  well;"  that  is  to 
say,  daring  life,  unless  a  criuiiuftl  charge  shall  be  made  and  proved 
against  them. 

Durante  vita.   Lat. — "Daring  life."    A  clause  in  letters-patent. 
Durante,  et  voamet  rebus  aervate  seoundis.     Lat.  Virgil. — 
"Jblndure  the  hardships  of  your  preseiit  state  : 
Live,  and  reserve  yourselyes  for  better  fate." 
Compare  ShakSfeabk: — 

"In  all  emergenciea,  play  the  man." 
And— 

"Vexatious  duly  borne 
Ai-e  but  as  trials,  which  Heayea's  love  to  man 
Sends  for  his  good." 

"  Thinas  at  the  worst  will  cease ;  or  e'en  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before." 

"If  ills  be  necessary, 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities." 
Duro  con.  duro  non  fa  mal  bnon  mujo.      Ital.  prov. — "Hard 
with  hard  never  maksa  a  good  wall."     "Hard  with  hard,    that  is,  stone 
without  mortar  Of  cement,  "  makes  not  the  stone  wall." 

Durls  urgena  In  rebtta  egestas.    Lat.  Viitaii.. — "  The  pressure  of 
■want,  in  the  day  of  trouble,  in  hard  times."   The  most  powerful  stimulus 
[niotivo,  induueuient,  incantiva]  to  industry  and  invention. 
Durum  1  sed  levlua  fit  patientia 

Quidquld  oorrigere  eat  nefas.     Lat.  Hor.ice. — 
"For  soma  time  I  looked  alternately  at  my  widowed  rod  and  my  departed 
fish ;  which  hist  were  ouuising  it  round  and  round  the  pool,  puiring  in 
opposite  directions,  like  cou^ed  dogs  of  dissenting  opinions;  Durum,! 
sed  leoius,"  <&e.,  that  is  to  say.  This  w  hard  indeed!  but  whatever  eannot 
possibly  be  amended  becomes  more  light,  is  rendered  more  light,  is  made 
more  easy  [to  bear],  by  patience,  by  bearing  it  palienily: — 
"'Tis  hard  I  but  paUence  must.endnre. 
And  soothe  the  woes  it  cannot  cure." 
N.B.  Similar  to  the  above  sentiment  is  that  of  Seneca  [a  distinguished 
■writer  on  philosophy] ;   Opiiwram  est  pati  piod  emendcire  non  possis,  that 
is  to  say.  It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  bear  patieidly  what  yoa  cannot 
<Maend,  orrecl,  <tr  make  belter  [■vi'hat  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured]. 
Publius  Syms  fa  Syrian  mimographer,  writer  of  plays  or  farces]  alsw 
tells  us  that  Miserianim  portus  est  patientia,  that  is  to  say,  Palienix  is 
the  asylum  [place  of  refuge]  of  affliction. 

Durum  telum  neceasitaa.    Lat.  prov.—"  Necessity  is  a  hard  wea- 
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pnii."     It  ia  dangerous  to  oppose  tboae  whom  neoessltj  lias  driven  to 

Dux  feinina  facti.  Lat.  Virgil. — "A  woman  was  the  leader  nf 
t!ia  doed." — A  quotation  oftsD  used,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  female 
spirit  takes  the  lead  in  the  greatest  enterprises. 

D7Bpepsy,  or  Dyspepsia.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — "  Bad  digesti<in, 
difBciiiij  of  digestion,  icdigeatiou," 


E. 


"B  blen  asl  como  los  mariiieros  se  guiaii  en  la  noohe  osciira 
por  el  aguja,  que  lea  6s  medianera  entre  la  pledra  ^  la  eatrella, 
6  les  niuestra  por  do  vayan,  tambieii  en  los  maloa  tiempoa,  coiiio 
en  loa  111101108,  otro  el  los  que  han  de  aacoasejar  al  Key  deben 
slempre  suiar  por  la  justlcia.  Old  Span.--"  And  as  ma.rinera  guide 
themselves  in  the  dark  night  by  the  needle,  which  is  the  medium  betiveen 
the  magnet  and  the  star,  in  like  manner  ought  those  who  have  to  ciiunaei 
the  king  always  to  guide  themselves  by  justice."  "It  baa  heen  the  fate 
of  Makco  Polo  not  only  to  he  oharged  with  faults  of  commission  an<i 
omiaaion,  hut  also  to  have  other  matters  ascribed  to  him  of  which  he 
makes  no  mention,  and  of  which,  indeed,  he  could  have  no  knowledge. 
Thua,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  it  repeated  from  hook  to  hook, 
that  gunpowder  and  the  mariner's  compass  wei*  first  brought  from 
China  by  this  early  traveler,  though  there  oan  be  very  little  doubt  that 
both  were  known  in  Europe  some  time  before  his  return.  Indeed,  tliere 
is  good  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  magnetjo  needle  was  familiar  here 
long  before  he  set  out  on  hia  travels;  for  Aloszo  el  Sabio,  King  of 
Caatile,  who,  nbout  the  year  1260,  pi-omulgated  the  famous  c^)de  of  laws 
known  by  the  title  of  'Las  siete  Parlidas,'  iiaa  [in  the  pretiinblp  of  ley 
28,  titulo  9,  partida  2]  the  following  remarkable  pasaago: — 'M  bieit  asi,' 

E  come  II  oane  dell'ortolano,  ohe  non  mangia  cle  cavoli 
egli,  e  non  ne  lasoia  manglar  altrL  Ital.  pi-ov. — "He  ia  like  the  gar- 
dener's dog,  who  never  eata  coleworts  himself,  nor  suffers  others  to  oat 
them."  To  play  the  dog  in  the  manger;  not  eat  yourself,  nor  let  any- 
body else. 

E  contra.  Lat — "On  the  other  hand."  "How,  then,  ia  it  that,  if 
the  Parliament  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  iteown  <!<' bates, 
because  it  is  itaetf  the  legal  Pablia,  it  should  e  contra  imagine  some 
other,  and  therefore  illegal.  Public,  to  whom  it  claims  a  right  of  com- 
municating the  proceedinga  of  third  parties?" 

E  flamma  petere  oibirni.  Lat.  prov.  Tbkence. — "To  tun  any  risk, 
to  submit  to  any  thing,  however  base."  When  the  ancients  burned  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  they  commonly  threw  bread,  &o.  on  the  funeral 
pile,  and  the  greatest  affront  that  could  be  offered  to  any  person,  was  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  capable  of  snatching  these  from  the  middle  of  the 
flames.  "EJlamma"  is  therefore,  in  the  above  phrase,  used  instead  of 
"e  rogo."  LrciLius  [the  Roman  satirist;  and  the  first  to  mold  Itoman 
satire  into  that  form  which  afterwards  received  full  development  in  the 
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hands  of  Horsce,  Persius,  aod  JinfENAi.],  endeavormg  to  give  a  charac- 
ter of  one  of  the  most  contemptible  wietihes  in  nature,  Bay'j,  "Mordicus 
petere  aurum  e  coeno  expediat,  e  flamma  eibum  "  thit  1=  '  He  could 
stoop  to  Bnatr.h  with  his  teeth  gold  fiom  diit,  miie  and  meat  from  a 
funeral  pile." 

E  meglio  aver  oggi  !"»  uovo,  che  dimani  una  gallina.  Ital. 

Erov. — "It  IS  better  to  have  an  egg  to  day  than  a  hen  tj-morrow."  A 
ird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  ha^h 

E  meglio  esser  capo  dl  oardella  che  coda  dl  stoilone..  Ital. 
prov. — "Better  be  the  head  of  a  sprat  than  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon." 

B  meglio  esaer  forttinato  ohe  aavio,  Ital.  prov. — '"Tis  bettor  to 
be  lucky  [in  good  circumstances]  than  wise." 

B  meglio  esser  mendicajite  che  Ignoraute.  Ital.  prov. — "  Better 
be  a  beggar  than  a  fool,  an  ignorant  fellow." 

E  megUo  piegar  che  scavezzar.  Ital.  prov.—"  Better  to  bow  than 
break." 

B  meglio  aenza  cibo  reatar  che  senz'onore.  Ital.  Trissino. — 
"Better  bo  without  food  than  ivithout  honor." 

Ea  animi  elatlo,  quae  cernitur  in  periculis,  ai  jnstltia  vaoat 
pugnatque  pro  aula  oommodis,  In  vitio  est.    Lat.  Cic 
courage  a   '   '   '       ''''     ''      '    '      '"'    ''    -        •.!  ..   i.   .i> 

man  only  in  the  pursuit  of  his  O' 

Ba  Bub  oculla  poaita  negligimua ;  proxtmorani  Incnrloal,  lon- 
ghiqaa  eeotamur.  Lat.  Plinv. — "  We  neglect  the  things  that  are  pla^sod 
before  our  eyes,  and,  regardless  of  what  is  within  our  reach,  we  pursue 
whatever  ia  I'emote."  This  is  frequently  and  properly  applied  to  the  rage 
for  visiting  ibreign  countries  in  those  who  are  absolutely  utiaoquaiuted 
with  their  own; — 

"Abroad  to  see  wonders  the  traveler  ^s, 
And  neglects  the  fine  things  which  he  under  his  nose." 
Eaii  Bncr6e.  Fr. — "Sugared  water,"  a  favorite  drink  of  the  Parisians. 
Eoce  homo !   Lat. — "Behold  the  man!" 
Ecos  iterum  Crisplnua !  et  eat  milil  saepe  vocandua 
Ad  partes :  mouatrum,  nulla  virtute  tedemtiim. 

Lat.  JUVENAI..' — ■ 

"Once  more  behold  Crjsfikus!  and  often  shall  I  have  to  call  him  on  the 
stage:  a  monster,  without  a  single  virtue  to  redeem  his  vices: 
"Again  Cbisfinus  comes!  and  yet  again, 
And  oft,  shall  he  be  summoned  to  sustain 
Hia  dreadful  part: — the  monster  of  the  times, 
Without  ONE  virtue  to  redeem  his  crimes!" 
[Applied  by  the  author  of  "The  Pursuits  of  Literature"  ta  Willhh 
Godwin.] 

Eooe  signum!  Lat. — "Here  is  the  proof."  "India  will  soon  be 
such  another  country  as  England.     Ecc€  sigwtm!" 

Ecclealae  soabiea.    Lat.  Sik  Henby  WoTTOif.— The  scab,  dirty 
spot,  disgrace,  of  the  Church,  in  reference  to  the  "itch  for  disputation, 
'Bx^pog  -yap  jioi  ireivo^  ofiiif  alSao  iruH.jjiTii', 

'0  ^  kTEpOV  /i£V  KCTiSi!  BVL  ^pCSiV,  aU.0  Si  0al^Cl,       Gv.  ITOMER. 
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"Who  daves  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
Mj  heai't  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell/' 

^claixciBsemeut.  Fi'. — "An  explsnation,"  a  "throwing  light  upon 
a  suhjoct." 

Eclat  Fr. — "The  spotta  went  off  with  great  4dat,"  that  is,  with 
great  disiindion;  went  off  in  grand  style. 

;6clat  de  rire.   Fr. — "A  burst  of  laughter." 

ESiSa^a  <ye  Kv^urrav,  xai  cm  ^-dmai  /le  fieAcif.  Gr.  prov. — "I  have 
tnngtt  you  to  dive,  and  you  in  return  seek,  wish,  are  anxious,  to  driiw  i 
me."   When  I  have  thatched  his  house,  he  would  needs  throw  me  down, 

Editio  princeps.  Lat. — "The  first  edition." 

Bdltlonea  expurgatae.  Lat.— "  Editions  of  works  [Greek  and 
Latin  works  in  pai'tioular]  with  the  objectionable  passages  left  out ;  puri- 
fied editions  of  such  works." 

Effodinntur  opes,  Itritameuta  maloram.  Lat.  Ovid. — "  Riches, 
the  provocatives,  incentives,  to  evil,  are  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth."  Men  seek  with  infinite  toil  that  gold,  which,  being  eitlier 
coveted  or  misapplied,  is  produolive  of  almost  everj  sublunary  mischief. 

Zigestas  ouplda  rernm  novarum.  Lat. — "An  eager  desire  of, 
ardent  craving  for,  ot  after,  a  change  of  government,  a  revolution."  "Just 
in  proportion  as  this  inflammable  element  [the  democratic  press]  is 
scattered  through  society,  is  the  egeatas  cupida  rerum,  novarum,  its  natu- 
ral binder,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  causes,  extended." 

"Ryyva,  ^apa  9  Airi,  Gr.-—"  Go,  security,  but  Ate  stands  beside  you," 
a  proverbial  expression.  This  was  the  eaymg  of  Thalbs,  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophoi-,  and  of  the  Seven  Sa^s  [wise  men]  of  Greene.  "Ate"  was  an 
ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  visited  men  witn  misfortune;  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  fiiliy,  or  improvidence,  which  brings  men  into  calamity. 

EgU  m'ha  dato  un  osao  da  rodere.  Ital.  prov. — "He  has  given 
me  a  bone  to  pick,  to  gnftw  at."     There's  a  bone  for  you  to  pick. 

Ego  de  oaseo  loquor,  tu.de  oreta  respondes.  Lat.  Drasmhs. — 
"I  talk  of  chalk,  and  jou  of  cheese."  All  the  impertinence  in  conver- 
sation, commerce,  or  it^siness,  is  reprehended  by  this  saying,  whenever 
the  company  do  not  harmonize  in  their  discoarse,  or  keep  to  Uie  point  in 
question:  the  English  is  a  slightly  altered  version  of  the  Latin. 

Ego  ero  post  principia.  Lat.  Tebemce. — "I'll  take  up  my  station 
in  the  rear."    To  bo  out  of  harm's  way. 

Ego  hoc  feci.  Lilt.— "jf  did  this, /was  the  man  to  bring  this  about." 

Ego  meorum  aolus  sum  meua.  Lat. Teres ce. — "I  am  myself 
the  only  fiiand  I  have  at  home." 

-Ego  nee  studium  sine  dlvlte  vena, 

Nee  rude,  quid  posalt,  video  ingenium:  alterlus  sic 

Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  coujurat  amice.     Lat.  HoB;«cb. — 

"I  neither  see  what  art  can  do  without  a  rich  vein,  or  an  uncultivated 

genius  without  the  help  of  art:  for  each  requires  the  other's  aid,  andcon- 

hpirea  with  it  in  a  friendly  manner,  conspires  amicably  to  the  same  end :" — 

"Now  art,  if  not  enriched  by  nature's  vein, 

And  a  rude  genius,  of  uncultured  strain. 
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"Ah!  what  can  appliontion  do, 
Unless  we  have  a  genius  too? 
Or  genius  liow  have  cultiTation 
Without  due  pains  and  appliiiation  ?" 

"Without  a,  genius  leaming  soars  in  Tain: 
And,  without  learning,  genius  sinks  again: 
Their  force  united  crowns  the  sprightly  reign." 

— -— — —Ego,  si  rial,  quod  iiieptua 

Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gorgoiitus  hlrcum, 
Lividus  et  mordaic  videor  tibl?  Lat.  PIohace. — 

"If  I  rally  Rulillaa  for  being  perfumed,  or  Gorgonius  for  being  nasty, 
offensive,  must  I,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  envious  or  ill  natured?"  If, 
as  a  satirist,  I  lash  the  knave  or  coxeomb,  shall  my  honest  indignation 
be  set  down  to  the  score  of  malice? 

Bgo  spem  pretio  non  emo.  Lat.  Tbeenoe, — "I  do  not  hay  hope 
■with  money."     I  do  not  purchase  expectation  at  so  dear  a  rate. 

T  apyvpiop  ijiiiv  sal.  to  jfpucr™'  fUivov. 
'ISpvaaiifvOi  towouc  yap  et^  ti/ii  oiiuav, 

Bwfa;  n  povXei,  iravra  not  ymjatraC 

Aypoc,  oiKiai,  i^tpttimwEf,  iipyvixi/iaTa, 

^I'Aoi,  SiKoarat,  /iapTvps(,  Gr. — 
"I  [in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  some]  am  of  opinion  that  gold  and 
silver  m'e  our  only  powerful  and  propitious  deities.  For  when  once  you 
have  introduced  tnese  into  your  house,  wish  for  what  you  will,  and  you 
will  quiukly  obtain  it:  on  estate,  a  habitation,  servants,  plate,  friends, 
judges,  witnesses," 

Bgomet  mi  tgnDBOo.  Lat.  Horace. — "Cant  is  the  epidemio  of 
periodioal  esaayisru;  but,  with  an  Egomet  mi  ignosco,ii  is  very  allow- 
able:" that  is,  ■with  a  disposition  to  be  ore  the  we™  best  of  terms  with  my- 
self,  and  to  be  blind  to  myjaitlts,  it  is,  Ae.  N.B.  "Egomet  ntJ  ignosco" 
literally  means,  I  myself  pardon  myself,  I  overlook  my  own  faults, 

EgrQgli  mortalis  altique  silenti.  Lat.  Horace. — "A  man  of  un- 

Eheu  fugaees,  Postttme,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni:  nee  pletaa  moram 
Rugls  et  Instautl  eenectae 

Adferet,  iadomitaeque  morti.     Lat,  IIoracb. — 
■'Aliisl  PoSTUMus,  PosTUMirs,  the  fleeting  yeiU-s  glide  away,  swiflJy  by; 
nor  will  your  piety  bring  any  delay  to  wrinkles,  to  approaching,  rapidly 
iidvaooiog,  old  age,  or  unconquerable  death  r" 

"How  swiftly  glide  our  flying  years! 
Alas!  nor  piety  nor  tears 
Can  stop  the  fleeting  day; 
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Deep-furrow'd  wrinkles,  posting  ago, 
And  d  eat  It's  uncoaqiieraljle  I'iige, 
Are  Btrangei's  to  delay." 
Ci>niTj!ivc  MiiiNEKHUS  [the  oelebrated  elegiac  poet  of  Sniyrna,  a  city  of 
A.i.]: 

O^yoxpovtov  ycyvsTBi,  aawep  ovap, 
''RPri  Ti/oiiaaa'  ro  if  apyaf^oi'  Bai  a/iopifov 

Djpnf  ijrep  nefa^iic  avTi)(^  fmcpifpsfiaTai. 
"  Ilonornd  youtli,  like  a  dream,  lasts  but  a  abort  time,  and  soon  dues 
distvpgsing  and  deformed  old  age  hnng  over  one's  head." 
Ehsu  !  quEtm  brevlbus  pereant  ingeutia  cauels  1 

Lat.  Claud  IAN. — 
"  A!iis!  by  what  slight  means  ai'e  great  affairs  brought  to  destruction!" 
What  great  events  are  sometimes  brought  about  from  trivial  causes  1 
Eb.eu  1   quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  saacimiia  iiilquam ! 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"  Ala.sl  how  rashlv,  inconsiderately,  do  we  enact  unjust  and  severe  laws 
agiiinst  ourselves!  — 

"Alas!  what  laws,  of  how  severe  a  strain, 
Ag.ainat  ourselves  we  thoughtlessly  ordain!" 
E(  6caf  sipatrac,  few'  km  na&eiv  ce  Sci.     Gr.  Sophocles. — 
"If  thou  haet  inflicted  terrible  calamities  on  others,  thou  thyself  oughtest 
also  to  suffer  in  like  manner."    "The  day  will  yet  come  [April,  I'SISJ, 
when  an  indigniint  nation  will  say  to  this  monster  [Nafolion  Buona- 
pabtb]  what  ought  to  have  been  said  on  his  first  overthrow,"  "Bi5uv',ka," 
Bin  -wSrtleki  kaun  ihn  fallen.  Qer. — "A  single  little  word  can 
strike  him  dead."     Said  by  Lutheh  of  the  Pope. 

Eif  TO  irtip  jd  TOO  jHwnwv.  Gr.  prov. — "  Out  of  the  smoke  into  the  fire." 
Out  of  the  fpying-pan  into  the  fire. 

Ejiclunfla  hasc  mollitlea  anlmi.  Lat.  Terence. — "  This  weakness 
of  mind  must  be  got  rid  iif ;  I  must  get  the  better  of  this  weakness  of 

BjnBdein  farinae.  Lat.  prov.— Literally,  "of  the  same  meal, 
flour."  Never  a  barrel  the  better  herring.  "This  produetion  has  been 
the  parent  of  some  other  pamphlets  ^usdem,  farittae,"  that  ia,  "of  the 
same  kidney." 

Bjnadern  generla.  Lat. — "Of  the  same  kind,  description."  "That 
is  one  instance,  and  very  probably  many  other  instances  ^asdem,  generis 
might  ha  put." 

El  cl^go  mal  juagara  de  oolores.  Spun.  prov. — "The  blind  mim 
is  a  liad  judge  of  colors."     Blind  men  oao  judge  no  colors. 

Bl  ooneejo  de  la  mnger  es  poco,  y  el,  que  no  le  toma,  ea  loco. 
Span.  prov. — "  A  wuman's  counsel  is  not  worth  much,  but  he  that  despises 
it  is  no  wiser  than  he  should  be." 

El  dlnero  baze  al  hombre  entero.  Span.  prov. — "Money  makes 
the  man  complete,  completes  the  man,  puts  the  finishing-stroke  to  the 
man."     God  makes,  and  apparei  shapes;  but  money  makes  the  man. 

£!1  Dorado.  Span.— Literally,  "The  Golden."  '"Sha  El  Dm-ado oi 
fnahioii,  that  attractive  region,  into  which  so  many  of  the  middle  classBs 
iire  always  stru^ling  or  hoping  at  some  time  or  other  to  enter.    The  El 
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Dorado  flotioiis  of  Ealfiigli.     Thoy  indulged  in  their  El  Darado  antici- 

E!l  pan  comldo,  la  compaSia  deshecha.  8{)an,  prnv. — "When 
good  clieei-  is  lacking,  our  friends  will  be  packing.  No  lunger  foster,  do 
longer  friend." 

El  pie  del  dueiio  estiercol  es  para  la  lierededad.  Spun.  prOT. 
— "Tbe  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his  land," 

Bl  vientre  ayuno  no  oye  a  ninguuo.  Span.  prov. — "The  empty 
belly  hears  no  one."     The  belly  hath  no  ears. 

El  viuo  no  trae  bragas,  ui  de  paSo,  nl  de  leiio.  Spun.  prov. — 
"WiriBwaara  neither  lineu  nor  woolen  breediea,"  When  the  wine  is 
in,  the  wit  is  out. 

El  vino,  que  es  bueno,  no  Iia  menester  pregonero.  Span.  proT. 
— "Good  wine  needs  no  herald."     Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 

^lan.  Fr. — "Enthusiasm,  buojanoj." 

Elohee.  Petsian. — "An  ambassador,  envoy." 

Bleemosynary.  From  theGr.  word  el£j?//oainfl;.— "Alms,  assistance, 
given  lo  the  unfortunate."  " Eleeiaosynary"  a\>:&n%  "relative  to  cJiaritable 
Joiiatioiis."  "  The  rfeeinosyreara  sort  [of  corporations]  are  suoh  as  are  con- 
stituted for  tlie  perpetual  distribution  of  free  alms."— Blackstonk 

Elegit.  Law  Lat. — "He  has    h  A]   d       1        td   ected  b> 

the  sheiilf,  empowering  him  to  seiz    t     dan    g       er  d 

B^eadeptiv^    apim   jraiTa^    Beo^        Sev     SovJunJ       fixr  G 

AtciDAUas.— "GOD  has  sent  forth     11  f  t        h      m  d 

Bilge  eiim,  cujuB  tlbt  plaoiilt     t    ita     t         tt      L  t    b     EC 
— "Choose  that  man,  of  whose  lift  11         f  wh  ?  j-  y 

can  approve."     Bo  not  be  misled  by       p  h         g       )    t  d 

whether  the  oondact  of  the  speak      tl        h  bf    h      bee  h       to 

attach  weight  and  respect  to  his  op 

jSute.  Ft.— "The  best  part,  p    t  Th    fl  Th   ^ie 

of  the  British  army." 

Elixir  vitae.  Lat— "The  marrov 
the  flower  of  one's  age."  N.B.  "Elix 
quintessence. 

Bile  n'a  que  le  bee.  Fr.  prov. — "She  is  al!  tongue,  does  nothing 
bat  pi  nte." 

Bile  n'est  plua  I'^poque  de  la  grande  ip4e.  Fr.  Chatbau- 
BRiAND. — "We  no  lunger  hve  in  the  days  of  obivalrj;  the  days  of 
chivftlrv  are  goae."  Literally  It  is  no  loagei  the  epuuh,  era,  of  the 
powerful  sword." 

Bloge,  Fr. — "Commendation,  praise,   eulogium    encomium,  pane- 

EXnuStc  ev  (uoiaiv,  ave^Jnaroi  6e  Savovref  Gr  prov. — "In  the  living 
there  are  htipes,  while  the  dying  are  [comparatively^  spoaiing]  in  total  de- 
spair."    The  English  proverb  aajs,  "While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope." 

Bmbairas  de  rioheases.  Fr. — "An  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth," 

Embonpoint.  Fr. — "Plumpness,  fleshiness." 

Embouclmre.  Fr. — "The  mouth"  of  a  river. 

Embryo,    Froni   the  Gi',— Literally,    "That   which  gri'ws  within 
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anotber  body."     "An  emhryo  statesman,"  that  ia,  "a  statesman  in  pro- 
greaa  of  formation." 

Emendatlo  para  stiidiorum  longe  ntUiasima.  Lat.  Quintilian. 
— "Correction  of  ono^  writings  is  bj  far  the  most  profitable  part  of 
one's  studies." 

Bmeritua.  Lat, — "An  emm-itua  Professor  of  a  University,"  tiiat  is, 
"A  ProfesEov  who  has  retired  from  the  duties  of  his  offii:e."  N.B. 
"Emei-iti,"  the  plural  of  the  above  word,  was  the  name  given  to  those 
E«nian  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  exemption  from 
military  service.  At  the  end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a 
bounty  or  reward  [entertium],  either  inlands  or  money,  or  in  both. 

Bmeuto.  Fr,— "A  riot,  disturbance." 

Emeutier.  Fr. — A  new  and  eipreasive  word,  with  which  Louia 
Philippe  enriched  his  language,  signitjing  a  "rioter,  rebel,  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,  outbreaker." 

Emigre.  Fr. — "An  emigrant."     The  plural  is  &nigr6s. 

Emir.  A  title  given  to  those  Turks  who  oiaira  to  be  .of  the  race  of 
Mohammed. 

Emitnr    sola    virtute    potestae.    Lat.   Claudian. — "  Power    is 
rightly,  properly,  obtained  by  virtue  alone,  only  by  virtue:" — ■ 
"Virtue  alone  ennobles  human  kind. 
And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footsteps  wait." 

EmoIIit  morel,  neo  einit  eeae  feroa.  Lat.  Ovid. — [Learning, 
art,  the  polish  of  social  life]  "thoroughly  softens  men's  manners,  and 
prevents  their  being  a  pack  of  brutes,  or  uniicked  cubs,"  N.B.  The 
rule,  however,  so  far  as  "learning"  is  concerned,  admits  of  esoeptions 
innumerable,  as  we  may  daily  and  hourly  see. 

Empire  monstre.  Fr. — "I'hemonster  empire,"  thatis,  the  Russian 
empire. 

Empiric.  From  the  Or. — "A  quaok,  one  who  relies  entirely  on 
practioe  and  espcrience,  witliout  regard  fo  reason  and  sound  philosophy." 

Employ^.  Fr. — "A  clerk  under  government."  ThepluralisemjiJoji^s. 

Bmpreaaement.  Fr.— "Eagerness,  earnestness." 

En  ancien  oamarade.  Fr. — "As  an  old  comrade." 

En  attendant.  Fr. — "In  the  mean  time." 

Bn  avant.  Fr. — "Forwardl  Onward!"  "Look  not  mournfuUjinto 
the  past:  it  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  present:  it  is 
thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future,  wittout  fear  and  with  a 
manly  heart." — Lomu^bllow. 

En  barbette.  Fr.  military  term. — Srdd  of  a  battery,  when  the 
cannon  are  higlier  than  the  breast-wall. 

En  beau.  Fr. — "In  a  favorable  light." 

En  bloc.  Fr.— "In  a  lump."     "Tlie  money  will  be  paid  en  hloc." 

En  bocca  cerrada  no  entra  moaoe.  Span,  prov.^"  A  dose  mouth 
oatchetli  no  flies." 

Bn  bon  train.  Fr. — "In  a  fair  way."  "Things  were  now  en  iioji 
traiu." 

Bn  buHte.  Fr.—"  Half-length." 

En  cachette.  Fr. — "In  cunoealment." 
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Bii  cavalier.  Fi'.— "As  n  gentlemiin." 

Bn  commaadite.  Fr,— "The  prohibition  to  the  partners  en  eom- 
mtmdiie  to  take  a  shrwe  in  its  man^ement  would  be  pmotieall;)^  good  for 
nothing,"  "  ConiTmmdU^"  is  a  French  commeroial  term  signifjing 
Partnership,  inmkich  fke  acting  partners  are  responsible  vnthout  limUor 
Hon  and  the  slewing  ones  to  the  extent  of  their  share  of  capital  oitly. 
"  Soei£Uen  commandite"  mems"  Company  in  a  partnership  o/  the  above 
deaerwtion." 

En  connaiBssor.  Fr. — "As  a  good  judge,  as  one  competent  tofotm 
an  opinion,  aa  one  conversant  with  certain  matters." 

En  dernier  reaaort.  Fr. — "As  a  last  resource,  expedient,  shift." 
N.B.  "Eessort"  is  one  of  those  French  words  which  we  nearly  always 
see  spelled  incorreatly  in  English  works,  thus:  resort  instead  ot  ressorf. 

En  dSehabUle.  Fr. — "In  nndress."  "The  excellence  of  Dryben's 
prose  is  an  ease  and  apparent  negligence  of  phrase,  which  shows,  ns  it 
were,  a  powerful  mind  im  d^habiUe,  and  free  from  the  fetters  of  study." 

El?  si-riBl  XP1  ■'■""i'  '™?™f  e^elv  piov. 

AmSpujrof  araxuv  aa^erai  iiro  tt?c  t/lmilof.     Or.  MenaNDBB. — 
"It  behnoves  the  wise  to  live  in  hope.     The  man  who  is  in  adversity  is 
sustained,  buoyed  up,  supported,  by  hope." 

En  6moi.   Fr. — "In  a  flutter;   in  commotion;  in  a  thorough  fer- 

Bn  famillB.  Fr. — "Alone,  by  themaolvaa."  "The  imperial  party 
dined  enfamilU." 

Tin  fifite,  Fr.— A  large  vessel  is  said  to  be  enflUde  when  she  carries 
only  her  upper  tier  of  guns;  her  hold  being  filled  with  stores.  She  is 
then  only  a  transport  of  greater  force. 

En  grand  eelgnaur.  Fr. — "As  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank, 
distinGtion;  in  a  lordly  style."  "Monsieur  Db  Talleyranh  lived  en 
grand  seigneur,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  company." 

En  grande  tenue,  Fr. — "In  ftiU  dress. 

Bn  grande  toilette.  Fr. — "  Full-dressed,"  or,  as  the  Anglo-Indiana 
say,  ''in  full  fig." 

En  habUee  gens.  Fr.— "Like  able  men,  clever  fellows." 

En  mangeant  I'appStit  ae  perd.  Fr.  piov. — "The  appetite  goea 
away  by  eating."     Bating  and  drinking  take  away  one's  st^imaoh. 

En  masse,  Fr. — "In  a  body." 

En  manvaiae  odeur.  Fr. — "In  bad  odor,  repute." 

Hi'  fcof,  cuUn  TzeviK'  iw  yr/puv,  irlaiiaioc  £(/«. 

a  /iOVOf  £K  TTOJITIJV  DUCTpof  CV  aWpOTepoiS 

'Oc  TOTE  iiEV  ;t;/njff^O[  Swaiap:,  iJroT'  omIe  hi  eixfiv. 

Hot  6'  irrorc  xp^o'Sai  /aj  Swa/iat,  tot'  exiJ-  Or.  AntifHilus. — 

"Young  was  I  once  and  poor,  now  rich  and  old; 
A  harder  case  than  mine  was  never  told: 
Blest  with  the  power  to  use  them,  I  had  none; 
Loaded  with  riohea  now,  the  power  is  gone." 
Ev  olf  av  aTOXH^V   avdpujroe   tojtoij.  rovroie   ^xiara  vh/aio^ov  ^erai. 
Or.  Stobaeus. — "Very  little  pleasure  does  a  man  take  in  visiting  places 
in  which  he  has  been  unfortunate,  has  met  with  misfortunes." 

En  papillote.  Fr.—"  In  curl-papers."    "B.evhairv/a.senpapSlole." 
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En  pas  a  ant.  Vr^ — "By  the  way,  by-the-bye;"  often  applied  to  a  re- 
mark casually  made.  "It  maybe  remarked,  en  passant,  that  his  opinion 
is  against  the  measure." 

Bn  pension.  Jr. — An  old  Indy,  not  nnderatanding  the  convenient 
system  of  boarding  en  pension  abroad,  read  a  letter  from  hor  son,  who 
wits  then  traveling  on  the  continent,  and  esclaimed,  with  a  look  of  great 
delight,  "I  can't  tall  what  Tom  has  done  to  deserve  it,  but  be  ie  now 
living  on  a  pension  at  Naples;  probably  the  King  has  teken  a  fancy  to 
him:  he  ,is,  certainly,  a  very  fine  lad!"  N.B.  Boarding  en  pension 
means  boardinff  and  lodging  at  a  boarding  house,  or  school. 

En  plein  joar.  Fr. — "In  open  day." 

Bn  pr^ence.  Pr, — "The  initiative  of  operations  between  two 
armies  en  pr^enee  ia  a  great  advantage,"  that  is,  "  in  sight  of  each  other." 

En  prinoe.  Fr. — "  As  a  prinoe,  like  a  prince,  in  the  character  of  a 
prince." 

En  rapport.  Fr. — "In  communication."  "Ho  placed  himself  en 
rapport  with  the  Bai-on." 

En  reconnaissance.  Fr. — "To  verify  the  correctness  of  the  infor- 
mation, I  sent  there,  en  reconnaissance,  a  captain  with  some  volunteei-s," 
that  is,  "to  make  personal  exandnatiow." 

En  r&gle.  Fr. — "In  order,  as  it  ahould  be." 

En  r&sum£.  Fr. — "On  the  whole." 

En  revanche,  Fr. — "In  return,  to  make  up  for  it."  To  make 
amends  or  requital. 

Iln  route.  Fr. — "On  one's  way."    "JEn  route  to  Constantinople." 

Bn  spectacle.  Fr. — "As  a  show,  a  gaaing-stock."  "The  author 
seems  t«  disdain  givicg  himself  en  spectacle  to  his  readers." 

Bn  tttre.  Fr, — "Titular,  in  name  only,  having  only  the  name." 
"The  bishop  en  titre  of  London," 

Ell  r<i>  fpovEiv  la/Ssv  fjdcerof  ^oj.  Gr.  SoPHOCLES. — "Sweetest,  most 
pleasant,  agreeable,  is  the  life,  that  is  never  troubled  with  thought,  with 
thinking,  with  indulging  in  thought."    See  "  Quibus  vivere  est  cogitare." 

En  tutelle.  Fr. — "  Under  guardianship,  wardship."  "  IMelle" 
means  the  "  custody  by  a  guardian  of  a  child  under  age. 

En  vieilllBsant  on  devient  pins  fon  et  plus  sage,  Fr.  La 
BocHKFoncAULT. — "When  men  grow  old,  they  become  more  foolish  and 
more  wise,"  At  that  period  of  life,  some  obstinate  follies  iire  found  to 
have  struck  deeper  root,  wliilst  others  have  been  stunted,  blunted,  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  by  esperienoe, 

Bnoebite.   Fr. — "An  inelosure,  inolosed  space"  [in  a  cathedral, 

Eublio  building].    "A  portion  of  theenceinfe  was  reserved  for  the  mera- 
ers  of  the  Congress." 

Encore.  Fr.— "  Ag^iin."  The  eiclamation  of  the  spectators  when 
they  wish  to  hear  a  public  performance  repeated. 

Bndnrer  la  Boif  aapr^B  d'une  fontalne.  Fr.  prov. — "To  put  up 
with  thirst  near  a  fountain."     What!  starve  in  a  cook's  shop! 

Energte.  Fr. — "Energy,  activity  in-worlung;  inward,  or  mental, 
working." 
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EvEDT/,  jranruv  jrpurov  uSr-vai  Tavra 
•ir^pt-iv  ro  aviManairra  pj  ira/ti^/ioruf.     Gr,  Eijhjpibe3. — 
"  It  behooves  us,  ns  one  of  our  first  duties,  to  know  how  to  bear  ailveraity, 
a  reveiBe  of  fortune,  with  an  unruffled  mind." 

Enfant  gSt£.  Fr. — "A  spoiled  child."  "Is  there  a  cultivafed  man 
in  Europe,  who  diDnot  read  with  pleasure,  long  after  the  occaaiou  has 
gone  by,  this  reckless,  thoughtieas,  wild,  wandering,  discursive,  gay, 
good-humored,  fertile,  fenoiful,  and  aensibie  writer,  this  enfant  g&U  d'nti 
mondequ'U  g&te  t"  that  is,  this  spoiled  child  of  a  world  diat  he  himself 
spoils  [MoNsiEWK  Jules  Janin]. 

Enfant  terrible.  Pr. — "The  'Oxford  Union  Debating  Society'  [that 
nursery  of  enfanta  ieiTiblea\  goes  on  oonvuUinK  the  nation  every  week 
by  the  most  ridioulous  debates:"  that  is  bo  say  [according  to  the  idea  of 
the  writer  of  the  above  sentence],  that  nursery  ai  formidable  youngsters, 
in  their  own  esiim<^on,  of  imvorta/at p^sonages,  <&c.  N.B.  An  "eii/'anl 
terrUk"  does  not  mean  a  viila  young  rascal,  or  a  piiMe,  aa  many  sup- 
pose, nor  does  it  mean  an  ungotieffiable,  unmanageable,  or  i&-rible  child, 
but  a  child  thai,  by  iUAvmed  remarks,  itvnoc&iily  made,  causes  othbbs  to 
have  terrible,  or  terribly  minoyiag,  JeAirigs:  fur  instance,  A  child  may 
observe,  on  seeing  a  smell-feaat  unexpectedly  enter  his  papa's  dining- 
room,  "Oh,  Mr.  JonesI  I  didn't  think  you'd  come  here  to-day;  Mamma 
eaid  she  hoped  you  wouldn't,  as  you  came  here  so  very  often."  '  We  can 
readily  undei'stand  Mamma's  feelings  on  heai'ing  such  a  remark. 

Enfant  troavS.  Fi-.— -"A  found  child,  foundling." 

Enfants  et  fola  sont  devins.  Fr.  prov. — "Children  and  fools 
speak  the  truth." 

Enfants  perdua.  Fr. — ^"Lost  children."  Those  troops  which  aro 
stationed  at  the  advanced  or  dangei/ous  posts;  in  English  termed  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  army. 

Bnfermer  le  loup  dans  la  bergerie.  Fr.  prov. — "To  shut  up  the 
wolf  in  the  sheepfold."    Metaphorically,  to  patch  up  a  disease. 

Enfilade.  Fr.  military  term. — "A  row."  Where  a  battery  is  placed 
BO  that  it  can  fire  along  a  puss,  it  is  said  to  ei^lade  that  pass.  The 
troops  witilin  its  range  are  enfiladed. 

Enfin  lea  renards  se  trouvent  ohez  le  pelletler.  Fr.  prov. — 
"The  foxes  find  themselves  at  length  at  tlie  fellnionger's,  skindealer's." 
Every  fox  must  pay  his  own  skin  to  the  flayer. 

Engoiiement.  Fr. — " Intiituation."  "A  scene  of  vulgar  engoue- 
ment."  N.B.  "  En^ouement"  is  nearly  always  spelled  wrong  in  Biigliab 
works,  thus,  "  engoument." 

Enjouement.  Fr. — "  Cheerfnlness,  gajety,  mirth,  sprightliness, 
good  humor." 

Ennui,  Fr. — "Weariness,  the  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  one's 
self." 

Bnnnyant.  Fr. — "Annoying,  tiresome,  irksome." 

Ennuy^.  Fr. — "Wearied,  tired,  thoroughly  done  up,"  "Thediiiry 
«*■  an  enmiy£." 

Ense  petit  plaoidam,  non  libertate,  quleteni,  Lat,— "He  seeks 
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to  attaiOj  aims  at  attiuniog,  gentle  peace,  calm  repose,  by  the  sword,  and 
not  bj  giving  liberty,  freedom,  to  tnose  under  his  sway."  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  Jot  the  moment,  the  sword  of  a  dictator  is  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  safeguard  for  peraons  and  property;  even  a  patriot  might 
be  forgiven  for  a  vdrious  reading  of  Algernon  Sidney's  adage; — ' Ense 
petit,'  &c,"  [Written  in  reference  to  a  notorious  character  of  the  pre- 
sent day.] 

Enselgnement  mutuel.  Fr. — [The  system  of]  "mutual,  or  reci- 
procal, teaching,  instruolion." 

Entente  oordlale.  Fr. — "A  true,  good,  cordial  underatanding." 

Biitonrage.  Fr,— "Considering  the  «n(i>!(rajre,  in  con  tact  with  which 
the  Kiag  of  Prussia  lives  daily,  it  is  surp'ising  that  he  has  maintained 
even  a  neutral  position,"  that  is,  "  Ciinsidering  the  jjersons,  iu  contact 
with  whom,"  &o. 

Bntre  deax  vine.  Fr. — "Between  two  wines."  Neither  absolutely 
drunk  nor  sober. 

Entre  le  marteau  et  reuclnme.  Fr. — "Cetween  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil."  N.B.  ^^&ire  entre  h  warieau  et  I'enclmiuf'  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  signifying,  "to  be  pressed  on  all  sides  with  difficulties,  to  be  in 
a  sad  mess,  Jlx,  position." 

Bntre  nona.  Fr. — "Between  ourselves." 

BntrSe.  Fr. — "Admission,  means  of  admission,  entrance,  privilege 
of  entranoe." 

Eiitremettenae.  Ft. — "An  intermediate  agent,  go-between."  N.B, 
"  Entremetteur"  is  the  maaeuUne  form. 

BntrepSt.  Pr.— "A  mart." 

Eo  magia  praefulgebat,  quod  non  videbatur.  Lat.  Tacitus,^ 
"He  shone  with  the  greater  splendor,  because  he  was  not  seen."  This 
expression  is  used  by  the  historian  when  spealcing  of  the  statue  of  a 
great  mam,  which  was  invidionslj  removed  from  the  view  of  a  popular 
procession.  It  is  not  improperly  employed  in  speaking  of  a  retired 
statesman,  who  may  live  m  the  endeared  recollection  of  the  people, 
though  withdrawn  irom  their  immediate  notice. 

Eo  nomine,   Lat,  Cicbho. — "On  this,  or  that,  account;  for  this,  or 

Eodem  collyrio  omulbua  mederl.  Lat. — "To  cure  all  diseases 
with  the  same  salve."  To  play  the  quack,  and  vend  a  panacea  [which 
see]  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders. 

Epanohement.  Fr. — "The  natural  overflow  [of  familiar  confi- 
dence]." 

Etteo  TTTepotvTa.  Gr.  Homer. — "Winged  words."  "Read  by  itself, 
the  translaUon  is  good;  but  along  with  the  original,  somewhat  tame. 
We  desiderate  the  tiren  irreposvm  of  the  rushing  original." 

Eirei  AlTiC,  oHojiJno^  ttjv  inrep  tud  irewpafftevinD  auj^innfo,  ovk  ana^ioi  roif 
£imij';t;QV(™«  liS£?iVpo;  ipoivea&ai,  rotir^i  Si/  mute/ua  wapavofuag  aToptrog  ajiaro^' 
ciA?.a  Tijv  arai6£MV  aei  TOti  /iSTburov  irpo^e^iii/ievos  JMara  re  xai  ovSevi  wov^ 
r  Tov  jrpafewj>  ra;  /iiapaTara;  X"P^t'  C'"-  Pnocopius. — "  When  a  man  stands 
.n  no  awe  of  the  disgrace  which  attends  bad  actions,  and  has  no  concern 
for  his  character,  there  is  no  way  of  transgression  in  which  that  man 
may   not  walk.     With   a   countunanoe   clothed   hi   shanielessnesa   and 
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audacity,  he  easily  and  naturally  proceeds  from  one  tad  action  to  the 
most  profligate  attempts." 

Bwi  Svoiv  ifiiaa.  Gr,  prov. — "To  ride  at  two  anchors,  to  lie  at  havbor, 

"Good  riding  at  two  tvnchorBinen  have  told; 
For  if  one  Dreak,  the  other  raaj  hold." 


Epicnrl  de  gregs  porcns.  Lat,  Hor.^ce. — "Lavish,  profiigate 
idle,  a  mere  seuaualist,  Jerome  wo«ld  have  been  well  selected  for  the 
monarch  of  Westphalia,  had  Westphalia  consisted  of  nothing  hut  its 
ho^;  ' Epicuri  de grege poreus:' "  that  is  to  say,  aliog  from  the  sty  of 
Epicums,  agltiUon,  ahigJi  feeder:^ 

"A  hog  by  Epieiiros  fed." 
N.B.  The  Epicareana  [the  disciples  of  Epicurua,  the  Athenian  philoso- 
pher], in  conseqiienca  of  the  corrupt  and  degenerate  masima  of  some  of 
their  number,  relative  to  pleasure,  were  stigmatized,  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  as  mere  sensualists,  though  many  of  them  wore  moat 
undeserving  of  this  obloquy. 

Bpimutliion..  Gr.  in  Roman  characters. — "That  which  is  suVijoined 
to  a  fable,  the  moral."  "Our  conclusion,  therefore,  the  ejiimvtkion  oi 
our  review,  is  this;  that,  considered  as  a  man  of  the  world,  keenly 
engaged  in  the  ohase  after  rank  and  riches,  Sk.  P&sr  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  felled." 

Eplscopatua  non  eat  artificlum  transigendae  vit:ae.  Lat.  St. 
August  IKE.— "The  office  of  a  Bishop  was  not  devised  merely  tu  pass 
away  life  [but  it  ia  an  office  of  duty,  labor,  and  attention]." 

Eplthalamiiim.  From  the  Gr. — "  A  hymn  in  honor  of  a  marriage," 

Bpitome.  Gr.  in  Roman  characters. — "A  summary,  nbatiact, 
abridgment,  a  short  cut  to,  or  the  nearest  way  to  [any  art,  science,  lan- 
guage, &c.]."    "An  epitome  of  chemati'y." 

Eqnitare  in  aimndlne  longa,  Lat.  Horace. — "There  is  one  mode 
of  exeroise,  which  we  venture  to  recommend  to  our  sedentary  friends, 
which  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  riding  and  walking,  a  mode  of 
exercise  sanctioned  by  tlie  philosophic  Soorates,  the  regal  Agesilaus,  and 
that  versatile  genius,  Alcibiades — a  man  who  was  'all  things  to  all 
men,' — we  allude  to  the  salutarj  exercise,  immortalised  by  Horace,  that 
of  eguilare  in  arundine  longa:"  that  is  to  say,  of  riding  on  a  long  stick, 
of  riding  the  reedy  cane. 

Hqnltla  quoqae  jam  mlgravlt  ab  aure  voluptaa 

OnmiH  ad  Inceitos  oaalos  et  gaudla  vana.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"Our  gentry  no  longer  receive  any  pleasure  through  the  ear,  and  relish 
only  delusive  shows  and  barren  pomp;" 

"But  now  our  knights  from  wit  and  genius  fly 
To  pageant  shows,  that  charm  the  wandering  eye." 
Corruption  of  taste  now  spreads  even  lo  the  more  educated  classes. 

Eqnity.  [In  Law.] — The  rules  of  decision  obseiwed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  "In  the  Court  of  Chancery  there  ai'e  two  distinct  tri- 
bunals; the  one  ordinary,  being  a  oourt  of  common  law;  the  other 
extraordinary,  being  a  court  of  equity." — Blackstonk. 
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Bra  gia  I'ora,  che  volge  'I  dlalo 
A'uavigaiiti,  e'uteaeriBce  il  ouore 
Lo  di  ch'haii  detto  a  dolcl  amici  a  Dio; 
E  che  lo  nuovo  peregtin  d'amore 
Punge,  Be  ode  squilla  di  loiitano, 

Che  paia  '1  gionio  pianger,  che  si  nitiore.  Ital.  Dante. — 

"It  was  tlie  hour  tliat  wakes  regret  anew 

In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  the  heart  to  tears, 
The  day  whereon  they  bade  sweet  friends  adieu: — 

And  thrills  the  youthfal  pilgrim  on  his  way 
With  thoughts  of  love,  if  from  afar  he  hears 

The  vesper  bell,  (hat  mourns  (he  dying  day." — Wriohi. 
Or;— 

'"Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  desire  renews 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  pathless  main, 
Baising  unbidden,  teiirs,  the  last  adieus 

Of  tender  friends,  whom  fancy  shapes  again; 
When  the  late-narted  pilgrim  thrills  wi(h  thought 

Of  his  loved  nome,  if  o'er  the  distant  plain 
Perchance  his  ears  the  village  chimes  have  caught, 

Seeming  t*)  mourn  the  close  of  dying  day." — Mebivale. 
N.B.  To  the  above  beautiful  lines  of  Dante,  Gray  was  indebted  for 
the  opening  of  hia  famous  "Elegy." 

lirat  homo  ingeuiosos,  acatus,  acer,  et  qui  pluidiuuiii  et  sails 
habebat  et  fellls,  neo  candorls  minna.  Lat.  PliNr. — ■"  He  was  an  in- 
genious, sharp,  and  pleasant  fellow,  and  one  who  had  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  satire,  with  an  equal  shore  of  good  humor."  This  has  been  applied 
to  Sheridan. 

Breotos  ad  aidera  tollere  vultus.  Lat,  Ovin.— "To  bear  them- 
selves proudly  as  men."  "Relievo  the  lower  orders  of  Ireland  from  the 
pressure  of  want  and  desperation,  teach  them  to  think  and  to  reason, 
laise  them  («  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  once  more  as  liberated  slaves 
erecios  ad  sidera  iollere  vtdius,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  priesthood  will 
soon  pass  away," 

Brgo.  Lat. — "Therefore." 

Eripe  turpi  oolla  jugo.  Iiiber,  libei  sum,  die  age.  Lat. 
HoKACB. — "For  shame,  slip  your  neck  out  of  the  illir  in  1  b  lily  say, 
I  am,  and  will  be,  fi-ee."  An  incitement  to  obta  a  f  eedom  and  also  a 
stimulus  to  self-reliance. 

Brlpuit  coelo  fiilmen,  sceptramqne  tyranniE  Lit  — "He 
snatched  lightning  from  heaven,  and  the  scepter  from  tyrant';  '  This  was 
the  exergue  of  a  medal  struck  in  honor  of  Bbhjamin  Franklin,  when 
Ambassador  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  France.  The  allusion 
is  to  his  discovery  that  the  electrical  fire  and  that  of  lightning  are  abso- 
lutely the  same,  and  to  the  eminent  share  which  he  bad  in  establishing 
the  independence  of  America,  his  native  eountry. 

Errat,  et  illtnc 

Hue  venit,  hlno  OIuc,  et  qupBlibet  oocupat  artus 
SpirltuB ;  eque  feria  humana  in  corpora  transit, 
Inque  feraa  noster.  Lat.  Ovid. — 
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"Ni)w  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  diea- 

And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  epirit  flies, 

By  time,  or  force,  or  sickiieBs  dieposseased. 

And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  mau  or  beast." 

The  system  of  PriHaGORAS,  the  oelebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  Samoa  - 

[one  of  the  prinuipal  islands  (tf  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which 

IS  now  called  the  Archipelago],  who  believed  id  the  transmigration  of 

Kouls,  and  is  said  (o  have  pretended  that  he  had  been  Euphokbus,  the 

son  of  Panthos,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  as  various  Other  characters, 

Ertat  loage,  mea  qnldem  aententia. 

Qui  imperinm  credat  gravlns  esse  ant  stabilius, 
Vi  quod  fit,  quam  iUud,  quod  amicitia  adjnagtttir. 

Lat.  Tbrencb. — 
"In  my  judgment,  he  deceives  himself  greatly,  who  imagines  that  an 
authority  established  by  forae  can  be  more  lasting,  or  of  greater  weight, 
than  that  which  is  founded  on  friendship." 

Errata.  Lat. — "Errors,  or  misprints.   Table  of  arrora,  or  misprints." 

Error  peraonae.  Law  Latin. — "A  mistake  in  tie  person."  "Such 
contracts  are  plainly  voidable  from  errm'  personae." 

Eruditi.  Lat. — "Leai'ned  men,  men  of  learning." 

Escapade.  Fr. — "Prank;  frolic;  lark;  spree." 

Escheat.  Frnm  the  old  Fr.  verb  "escheoir,"  to  fall  out,  to  expire. — 
Hence  "escheat," — that  which  becomes  forfeited  t«  the  king,  or  other 
over-lord. 

Espion.  Fr. — "A  spy." 

Esplonoage.  Fr.^"  Spying,  the  spy  system." 

Esprit  de  ceuz  qui  n'en  out  pas.  Fr.— "Apparent  intelligence 
of  those  why  have  no  REAL  intelligence."  "  Fran k-eollae ting  [among 
collecting  manias  [Aofi&iea],  that  esprit  de  ceux  qai  n'sa  imi  vas\  become 
(0  persons  of  large  correspondence  the  nuisance  of  the  day. 

Esprit  de  oorpB.  Fr. — "Brotherhood,  brotherly  feeling:"  literally, 
the  "  spirit  of  the  body."  That  seal  for  their  mutual  honor,  which  per- 
vades every  collective  l>ody,  such  as  the  gentleman  of  the  army,  the  bar,  &c. 

Esprit  d^licat.  Fr. — "A  person  of  refined,  of  oorreot,  taste." 

Esprit  Spicier.  Fr. — "  There  are  coarse  and  narrow  understandings 
in  France,  which  have  neither  the  creed  and  feelings  of  the  past,  nor 
those  of  the  future,  and  which  maintain  a  fixed  middle  point  amid  the 
fuovement  of  ideas.  This  is  called  I'espril  ^'cier.  Applied  to  literature, 
fo  the  arts,  to  the  mode  of  living,  and  manifesting  itself  in  majiner,  style, 
^d  taste,  by  something  obsolete,  vulgar,  and  awkward,  tinged  with  the 
ridiculous,  this  spirit  has  created  what  is  called  k  gerwe  ipider:"  that 
is  to  say.  This  is  called  the  hHekateHng  mind,  intellect,  understanding; — 
the  mind,  that  bears  a  close  relationship  to  that  which  savors  of  naught 
lut  "pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,"  an  "L.  9.  D.  inlelleot."  "Le  genre 
^icier"  means,  the  Jmckstertng,  groveling,  sordid,  grasping,  close-fisted, 
hunks-like  tone  of  mind,  style,  way,  manner,  or/asliion. 

Esptlt  fort.  Fr. — "A  freethinker,  rationalist;  one  who  places  him- 
self above,  or  who  makes  a  stand  against,  generally-received  opinions." 

Esprit  moqt^iiler;  Fr,-r<"A  ebeeplike,  sheepish. 
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"This  eipi-it  mautonnier,  this  submission  of  man  to  the  woi'ld's  laugh, 
pervades  all  ranks." 

£isse  quam  vlderl  mallm.  Lnt. — "  I  shouM  wlah  to  he  ratner  than 
to  seem."  I  should  prefer  being  really  estimable  to  merely  being  re- 
garded as  suoh  by  tho  world. 

Est  ardelionum  quaedam  [Komae]  natio, 
Treplde  concursans,  occupata  in  otio, 
Gratis  anhelana,  miilta  agendo  nihil  ageiis, 
Sibi  molesta,  et  allfa  odioslsslma.         Lat.  Pkaeurus. — 
"There  is  ia  every  town  a  certain  set  of  busybodiea  who  are  always 
trotting  about  in  &  hurrj,  hurriedly ;  very  active,  though  having  in  reality 
naught  to  do;  always  in  a  bustle,  though  they  are  really  idle:  panting 
without  a  eanse,  and,  in  affecting  to  do  much,  doinj;  in  iaot  nothing 
whatever:  troublesome  to  themselves,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  others." 
Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  aenteiitla,  iien  se 

Impedlat  verbis  laaaas  onsrantibua  aures..  Liit.  Hokace. — 
"  There  must  be  a  certain  bretity  in  the  style  [of  literary  composition], 
that  the  sentences  may  run  smoothly,  and  not  overcharge  the  ear  with  a 
useless  load  of  words:" — 

"Close  be  your  language:  let  your  sense  be  clear, 
Nor  with  a  weight  of  words  fatigue  the  ear." 
Bat  demum  vera  fellcltaa,  felicitate  diguum  videri.  Lat. — 
PtiNT. — "Real  happiness  consisfs  in  appearing  to  bo  really  deserving 
of  happiness."  Splendor  which  is  obtained  by  dark  and  tortuous  means 
gains  no  respeet.  On  worldly  greatness  it  is  character  alone  that  stamps 
the  value; — 

"Worth  wakes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  ttiefellom." 
Est  furor  hand  dubliis,  est  manifesta  phreneaia, 

Ut  loottples  moriarls,  egeiiti  vlvere  fato.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"It  is  undoubted,  unmistakable,  madnesB,  palpable  insanity,  to  Uvea 
beggar's  life,  simply  that  you  may  die  rich; — 

"  Now  'tis  the  veriest  mndneRR,  to  live  poor, 
And  die  with  bags  and  coffers  running  o'er." 
Eat  genua  hominnm,  qui  esse  primos  se  oinnlum  renim  vo~ 

KecBuut:  hoacoiiaeotor:  Jiiace  ego  iioii  paro  me  ut  rideant, 
Sed  els  ultro  arrldeo,  et  eorum  lugenia  adniiror  aimul. 
Quidqaid  dicunt,  laudo :    id  rursnm  si  negant,   laudo  id 
quo que : 

Hegatquis?  nego :  alt?  alo;  postremo,  imperavi  egomet 

mlhl 
Omnia  assentari:  Is  quaeetus  nunc  est  mtilto  ttberrlmus. 

Lat,  TlRENCE.— 

■'There  is  a  rnee  of  men,  who  would  needs  be  accounted  theflmt  in  every 
thing,  but  they  are  not  so.  These  are  the  men  for  my  pui-pose.  I  make 
court  to  them  not  to  be  laughed  at,  but  to  be  the  Grst  to  laugh  at  them; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  seem,  pretend,  to  admire  their  abilities.  What- 
ever they  say,  I  praise  it:  if  they  say  just  the  oontrarYasain,  I  praise  that 
too;  does  any  one  deny?   I  deny:  does  he  affirm!   I  ;iflirm.   In  short,  I 
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have  made  it  a  law  with  mjaclf  to  tumor  tliem  in  every  thing.     Thia 
method  of  gain  ia  now  by  far  the  most  profitable." 
Compare  SHAKSPEAne: — 

"Sam,  Tour  honnet  to  its  right  use:  'tia  for  the  head. 
Osr.    I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 
Haiti.  No,  believe  me,  'tja  very  cold;  the  wind  is  northerly. 
Osr.     It  ia  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Hatn,  Bnt  yet,  methinka,  it  ia  very  sultry  and  hot  for  my  complesion. 
Osr.     Esceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  sultry,  as  it  were;  I  oan't 
tell  how." 
Compare  also  Jcvenal  : — 

"Natio  comoeda  est.    Rideaf    Miyore  cachinno 
Concutitur;  Bet,  si  lacrimas  adapexit  amici: 
Neo  dolet.     Igniculnm  bruma*  si  tempore  posoas, 
Accipit  endromidem;  si  diieris,  aestnol  sudat." 
"The'-e  [in  Greece]  every  man's  a,n  a^tor,  every  man  acta  a  part.   Do  you 
smile?     He  is  conTulsed  with  a  laugh  far  more  hearty:  if  IiQ  spies  a 
tear  in  his  friend'a  eye,  he  bursts  into  a  flood  of  weeping,  though  ia 
reality  he  feels  no  gnef.    If  at  the  winter  solstice  you  ask  for  a  little 
fire,  he  calls  for  his  thick  coal.     If  you  say,  I  am  hoti  he  breaks  inta  a 
sweat: " — 

For,  lo,  their  patron  smiles, — tliey  hurst  with  mirth; 
He  weeps, — they  droop,  the  saddest  souls  on  earth; 
He  calls  for  fire, — they  court  the  mantle's  heat; 
'Tis  warm,  he  cries, — and  they  dissolve  in  sweat." 
£!st  modus  ill  rebus.  Lat.  Horace. — "There  is  a  medium  in  all 
things."     There's  reason  in  roasting  eggs. 

Eat  modus  in  rebus ;  aunt  certl  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  oitraque  nequtt  consistere  rectum. 

Lat.  HoEACS. — 
"There  ia  a  medium  in  all  things;  there  are,  in  short,  certain  fixed 
limits,  on  either  aide  of  which  what  is  right,  or  rectitude,  cannot  Le  found, 

"Some  certain  mean  in  all  tilings  may  be  found, 
■To  mark  our  virtues,  and  our  vicea  bound," 
This  is  a  very  popular  quotation;  it  is  used  to  illuatrate  the  position 
thateveiyvirtueeonsistsinadue  medium.   Thus,  generosity  is  the  middle 
Tirtuo,  of  which  avarice  and  prodigality  constitute  the  two  extremes. 

Est  natura  hominnm  novitatts  avlda.  Lat.  Pliny.— "Human 
nature  is  fond  of  novelty." 

Est  propiium  atultitlae  aliorum  cernere  vltla,  obllvisci 
suorum.  Lat.  Cicero. — "It  ia  the  peouhar  faculty  of  fools  to  discern 
the  faults  of  others,  whOe  they  forget  their  own." 

— — — Eat  quaedam  Here  voluptae. 

Ezpletur  lacrlmla,  egerlturqua  dolor.  Lat.  Onn. — 
"Theie  is  a,  certain  pleasure  in  weeping:  grief  finds  ia  tears  both  3 
sadsJactioD  and  a  cure."  There  is,  as  SkAKSREASE  tells  us,  "a  luxury 
in  griefs"  and  those  know  not  the  workings  of  llie  human  heart,  who 
attempt  the  task  of  oonsolatJon  before  the  first  bursts  of  anguish  have 
found  fi'oe  vent. 
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Bst  qnodam  prodlre  tenus,  al  noa  datur  ultra. 

Lat.  IIojucE. — 
"  It  is  always  in  our  power  to  advanoe  to  a  certain  point,  to  arrive  at  a 
certwn  point  of  wisdom,  even  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  go  further:"— 
"Though  of  exact  perfection  you  despair, 
Yet  every  step  to  virtue's  worth  your  care." 
N.B,  In  Bentlej's  Horace  the  reading  of  the  above  line  is,  "Est  qua- 
D^ii  prodire,"  &e. 

Bet  quoq«e  cunctarnm  novitaa  cariasrtma  remm.  Lat.  Ovib.— 
"Novelty  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  things."  It  is  thecouBtant  pursuit 
of  the  "idly  busy,"  who  constitute  ao  large  a  portion  of  mankind.  See 
"Est  iialwa,"  <&<:.  and  "Est  ardelionum,    d:c. 

Est  saplentia,  gnidquid  hominl  accidere  poaslt,  Id  praemedi- 
tarl  ferendnm  modlce  esse,  si  evenerlt.  Majorls  oinnliio  est 
ooueillt  providers  ne  quid  tale  accidat:  Bed  auiml  non  minoris 
fortlter  ferre,  si  evenerit.  Lat,  Cicero. — "It  is  the  mark  of  a  wise 
man  ever  ta  consider,  reflect,  that  whatever  may  happen  to  him  should 
be  borne  with  patience.  It  is,  however,  a  mark  of  greater  wiadcm  to 
take  every  precaution  against  the  oocurreoce  of  any  thing  unpleasant, 
of  a  reverse  of  fortune;  but  it  is  an  indication  of  a  mind  in  no  wise 
inferior  bravely  and  manfully  to  submit  to  any  change  of  fortune,  how- 
ever unpleasant,  untoward,  unfavorable,  unpropitious." 

Hotfa™  oAef MOKow  -naay  aviy.  Gr. — Athbnabws  [a  learned  Greek  gram- 
mariaD,  of  NaucratiB  in  Egypt,  tlie  author  of  the  •' Deipnoao^histae," 
that  ia,  tlie  "Banquet  of  theLeamed,"  a  work  consisting  of  an  immense 
mass  of  anecdotes,  of  extraote  from  the  aucient  writers,  and  of  dis- 
cussiona  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  especially  on  Gastronomy, 
that  is,  "the  whole  mystery  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  of  good  living"]. 
—[Wine  is]  "  a  potent  remedy  for  aadneas." 

Bstue  Del  sedes  nisi  terra  et  pontus  et  aer 

Et  coeluni  et  virtus  ?     Supetoa  quid  quaertmns  ultra  ? 
Jupiter  est  quodounque  vldes,  quoounque  moverls. 

Lat.  LucAN. — 
"Is  there  any  other  seat  of  the  Divinity  than  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air, 
the  heavens,  and  virtue?  Why,  then,  do  wo  seek  a  GOD  beyond?  HE 
is  whatever  you  see,  HE  is  wherever  you  move."     This  passage  is  often 

auotcd  as  containing  a  sublime  idea  of  the  Deity,  though  failing  from 
te  pen  of  a  heathen. 

Esto  perpetua.  I/at.  Father  Paijl. — "  Be  thou  perpetual,  enduring, 
lasting."  This  has  often  been  applied  to  The  Chdhch,  the  "  entente 
cordial^'  [which  see],  any  "benevoleni  insiituUon,"  <&o. 

Esto  quod  esse  videris.  Lat. — "Be  what  you  seem  to  be." 
Bsto  (ut  nunc  multl)  dives  tibl,  pauper  amlcls. 

Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"Be  (aa  many  in  the  world  now-a-dajs  are)  rich  to  yourself,  and  poor  to 

your  friends  :  luxurious  when  alone,  pareimOQious  to  your  guests :" — 

"Be  worldly  wise;  and  be,  like  numbers  more, 

Rich  to  yourself,  to  your  dependents  poor  I" 
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Eaurleiiti  ne  occmraa.  Lat. — "Do  not  encounter  a  hungi'j  man," 
Kisk  not  a  cuutest  with  desperate  necessity. 

Xit:  adhuc  aub  judice  lie  eat.  Lat.  Horace. — "And  tlie  mattei', 
dispute,  is  still  before  the  judge,  is  still  pending,  is  ss  jet  undecided." 
"  He  puts  in  claims  to  perform  the  same  kind  of  ofSoe,  et  adJmc,"  <&e. 
Et  cetera.  Lat. — "And  the  rest." 

Et  genus  et  formam  Regina  Pecunia  donat.       Lat.  HOHiCE. — 
"All-ijuweri'ul wealth,  SoTereign  Monej,  gives  botii  birth  and  beauty;" — 
"Gold,  Gold,  the  Sovereign  Queen  of  all  below. 
Friends,  Honor,  Birth,  and  Beauty  can  bestow." 
Et  genua,  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  est. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"  Both  birth  and  merit,  unless  acuompanied  by  rich.ea,  are  held  in  lower 

'■'  But  high  descent  and  meritorious  deeds, 
Unblest  with  wealth,  are  viler  than  sea-weeda." 
A  maxim  that  has  been  consecrated  by  time  and  truth. 

Et  hoe  genns  onrne.  Lat.- — "And  every  thing  of  this  tind." 
"When  applied  to  any  pardcular  claaa  of  individuals,  it  means,  "And  all 
of  that  kidney  [disposition]." 

Eb  male  totnatos  tncudi  reddsre  veraus.     Lat.  Horace. — 
"And  to  return  thy  badly-polished  verses  to  the  anml,  to  fashion  anew 
every  liarsb,  ill-runniag  verae ;" — 

"Haste  to  an  anvil  with  thine  ill-formed  strain." 
Such  IS  the  wise  recommendation  of  this  great  poet.     Modern  writers, 
however,  are  generally  too  indolent  to  have  recourse  to  this  species  of 
forgery. 

£t  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentor  ab  llUs.     Lat.  Yirgil. — 

"And  the  children  of  our  children,  and  those  who  shall  be  born  of  them." 

"From  a  long  line  of  grnndams  draws  his  blood. 

And  counts  his  gveatrgreat-grandsires  from  the  Flood," 

"These  things  we  shallfeel  and  nmemb^r,  aai  onr  nati  natorum,"  &c. 

Our  posterity  to  the  latest  period. 

Bt  quieaoenti  agendum  est,  et  agenti  quiescendum  eat.  Lat. 
Sbhbci. — "The  active  should  occasionally  rest,  and  the  inactive  should 
apply  to  labor."  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  requires  alternate  action 
and  repose.     Compare  Ovid; — 

"Quod  caret  alterna  requie  durabile  non  est." 
"  Whatever  is  without  alternate  rest,  repoae  [or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  '  rest 
turn  about'],  is  not,  cannot  be  durable,  lasting,  of  long  continuance." 

Bt  qui  nolnnt  oocidere  quenquam,  poaae  volunt.  Lat.  Juvenal. 
— "Ei'en  those,  who  do  not  wish  en  kill  a  man,  arc  willing  to  have  that 
power,  would  gladly  have  the  poioer." 

"'lis  nature,  this;  e'en  those  who  want  the  will. 
Pant  for  the  dreadful  privilege  to  kill." 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  ambition  in  the  human  mind,  that  even  those,  who 
are  least  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  wish  for  a  control  over  their  equals. 
Et  ale  de  aimilibus.  Lat.— "And  so  of  the  like."     What  is  said 
of  this  will  apply  to  every  thing  similar. 
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Ht  spes,  et  raido  studlorum  iu  CAESARE  tantum. 

Lat.  Jdvenaj 
"All  uui-  hope  and  iniJucement  to  study  rest  on  Caesar  [tiie  Sovei'ei 
alone:" 

"Yes,  all  the  hopes  of  learning,  'tia  confest, 
And  all  the  patronage,  on  Oabsab  rest." 
Compare  Taciius; — Sublalis  studiorum preiiis,  etiam  studiaperiti 
"Take  away  the  rewards  for  study,  and  study  would  soon  ^~  -"■ 
neglected." 

^talage.  Fr. — "Display;  show;  parade;  ostentation." 

^tat-major.  Fr, — "  A  military  staff." 

Ethel,   Sax. — "Noble." 

Ethel-bald.  "Noble  and  bold." 

Ethel-bert.   "Noble  .idvised." 

Ethel-bild.   "Noble  image." 

Bthel-burg.  "Noble  fortress." 

Ethel-frld,   "Noble  peace." 

Ethel-gund,  "Noble  favor  bearing." 

Ethel-Stan.  "Noblest." 

Bthel-ulph.  "Noble  help." 

Ethel-wald.   "Upholder  of  honor." 

Ethel-ward.  "Conserver  of  nobility." 

Ethel-wlii-  "Winner  of  nobility." 

Ethics.  From  the  Gr. — The  science  of  morals. 

Etiam  fortes  viri  snbitlB  terrentur.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "  Even  bold 
men  are  shaken  by  sudden  events."  Events  that  are  unforeseen  will 
sometimes  ruffle  the  most  even  temper  and  disturb  the  firmest  mind. 
The  strongest  mind  is  not  proof  against  the  influx  of  surprise. 

EUqih  in  falso  veraK.  Lat. — "  IiUenivmally  true,  true  of  speech, 
truthful  even  in  false,  unintentionally  eii'oneous,  assertions." 

Etiam  oblivUoi  qttod  sola  interdum  espedit.  Lat.  Pdbltos 
SrRUS. — "It  is  sometimes  expedient  to  forget  [to  seem  to  forget]  what 
ynu  know."  It  is  sometimes  expedient,  a  measure  of  policy,  to  dis- 
semble, and  to  withhold  even  the  positive  knowledge  of  facts,  when  one 
has  to  deal  with  an  artful  adversary. 

£tourderle.  Fr. — "A  thoughtless  or  giddy  act,  action."  "Apiece 
of  thoughtlessness,  heedlessness." 

Btre  au  bout  de  Bon  rfilet,  on  rouleau.  Fr.— "To  be  at  one's 

fitre  paiiTTe  Bang  6tre  libre,  c'eat  le  jrire  ^at  ou  rhomme 
puisse  tomber.  Fr.  EflusaBAU. — "To  be  poor  without  being  free,  is  die 
worst  state  into  which  man  can  fall."  Poverty  and  slavery  united  un- 
doubtedly form  the  worst  condition  of  human  existence. 

ifitre  8ur  un  grand  pled  dans  le  monde.  Fr.  prov. — "  To  be  on  a 
great  foot,  footjng,  in  the  world."  This  proverb  originated  at  the  time 
when  a  man's  rank  was  known  by  the  size  of  his  shoes.  Those  of  a 
prince  measured  two  feet  and  a  half,  a  plain  oit.  was  allowed  only  twelve 
inches. 

Ek  jicTaiiiofieiv  ebtiv  e«  ■^Ei.ipiiv.  Gr.  AnisTOTLE, — "To  manage  raeta- 
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phors  with  discretion  is  the  mark  of  a  just  and  oompvehei 
See  "  Et  m.ale  tomatos,"  <6c. 

'S/Bdmiiovta^   Xaptv  ra  ioma   iravrcg   wavra  irpanojiev.    Gi 
— '"lis  for  the  sijce  of  happinoBs  that  ive  all  of  us  do  all  other  things 


^eikus.  Gr. — "Happy  is  the  man  who  owes  no- 
thing."    Out  of  debt  out  of  danger. 

BmSiK/BWic  a:p<wi[  imtTOf  cv  rarujfiit.  Gr.  Archttas. — -"Happiness  is 
the  use  or  exercise  of  vii-tae,  attended  with  external  good  fortune." 
N.B,  Arceytas  was  one  of  the  Pythjigoi'ic  preceptora  of  Plato  [the 
Athenian  philosopher,  the  most  learned  andeloquentof  all  the  Greeks],  and 
a  nativo  of  Tarentum  [an  important  Greek  city  in  Italy].  He  excelled 
not  only  in  speculalJTe  philosophy,  but  also  in  geometry  and  mechanics, 
and  is  said  to  have  invented  a  kind  of  winged  autoinatoa  [anymeee  of 
art  fkat  seems  to  tnove  of  itself,  as  a  clock,  Jack,  <bc.\,  and  several  curious 
hydraulic  machines  [maohines  moved  by  water].  He  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished general  and  states^uan. 

BngB  I  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — An  expression  of  encouragement  or 
praise.     "Well  douel  very  well,  bravo !" 

Buphemlsm.  From  the  Gr.— -A  mode  of  expression  by  which  one 
avoids  making  direct  mention  of  indecent,  melancholy,  of  disagreeable 
liiings;  thus,  the  Furies  [the  avenging  deities  of  the  heathen  MytholoCT, 
TisiFHONE,  Alec^td,  and  Msoaeba]  are  denominated  Buhenidds,  "the 
benign,  well-meanina;,  soothed,  goddesses." 

Euthanaeta.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — "A  mi!d,  happy,  easy,  honor- 
able, death,"  "He  can  tolerate  the  Churoh  of  England,  when  it  has 
acquired  a  capacity  of  witnessing  to  the  great  and  final  truth,  that  the 
euthanasia  of  the  Church  is  absorption  in  the  State."  N.B.  "Eutha- 
nasia" among  divines  [writers  or  speakers  on  divinity,  theology,  that  is, 
*'the  science  which  feats  of  t.be  nriiHn  of  r^liirifiiijd  wopflhin.  '  "the  art 


of  giving 

Xiv^ement.  Fr. — "An  event."     A  grand  affair. 

Bverao  [missus]  succurrere  aeculo.  Lat.  Virgil. — "  Sent  to  suc- 
cor the  tsoubled  ages,  or  times:" 

"  A  Piince  now  sent  to  save  a  sinking  ago." 
Applied  to  The  Young  Pretendbr. 

Evitata  Cfaarybdi  In  Soyllam  inoidere.  Lat.  prov. — "To  fall 
into  [the  clutches  of]  Scylla,  after  escaping  Chartbdis."  Out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.  N.B.  "  Sctlla  and  CBARrsDis  were  the  names  of 
two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  the  one  nearest  to  Italy  was  acave, 
in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter  of  Orataeis,  afeavfui  monster,  barking 
like  a  dog,  with  twelve  feet,  and  six  long  necks  and  beads,  each  of  whiob 
contained  three  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The  opposite  rook,  which  was  much 
lower,  contained  an  immense  Gg-tree,  under  which  dwelt  Ohabybdis,  who 
thrice  every  day  swallowed  down  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  thrice  threw 
them  up  again.     This  is  the  Homeric  account." — Db   William  &mith. 

Bk  abundantia.  Lat. — "From  one's  inexhaustible  stock,  re- 
sources." "We  like  his  outpourings,  ex  abundaittia  of  vaiifus  and 
oopiouB  reading." 

Ex  abueu  non  arguitur  in  uaum.   Lat.  Liw  luixim  —    No  ai-gu- 
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meiib  can  be  drawn  from  the  nbuse  of  a  thing  against  its  use."  If  a 
principle  or  practice  be  perverted  from  ita  right  meaning  or  end,  no  solid 
argument  against  either  can  be  drawn  from  sueh  perversion.  We  have 
heard  of  debtors  having  been  made  the  victims  of  personaJ  spleen  bj 
their  creditors ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  argue,  on  this  ground  alone, 
afiainst  the  praotice  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Ez  acervo.  Lat. — "Out  of,  or  ftom,  a  heap."  "Unfortunately  they 
[certain  ruffian  espresaious]  are  selected  ex  accrvo  [of  similar  esprea- 
sions],  and,  sdll  nrnre  unfortunately,  they  need  no  comment." 

Ex  adverso.  Lat. — "On  an  opposite  principle,  in  opposition  [to 
some  thing  or  other]." 

Iij£  animo.  Lat. — "Conscientiously,  in  perfect  sincerity,  heartily, 
from  the  heart." 

Ex  aperto.  Lat. — "Openly." 

Ex  cathedra.  Lat. — "From  the  profeasionai  chair,  with  an  air  of 
authority."  "To  the  readers  of  this  review  the  cardinal  speaks  ex 
cathedra." 

Ex  commodo.  Lat. — "Leisutely." 

Ex  concesso.  Lat. — "From  what  ha  _ 

ex  concesso,  that  is,  Arguments  from  admissions  made  b 
an  opponent." 

Ex  confesao.  Lat. — "By  one's  own  confeBsion,  confessedly." 
N.B.  "In  confesso"  may  be  used  to  express  the  same  idea. 

Ex  oontlnenti.  Lat. — "Immediately." 

Ex  OTiria.  Lat. — "  Out  of  court." 

Ex  deblto  justltlae.  Lat. — "From  what  is  due  to  justice," 

Ex  delicto.  Lat. — "From  the  crime." 

Ex  doBO  Dei.  Lat.— "By  the  gift  of  GOD." 

Ex  facie.  Lat. — "Manifestly,  evidently."  "The  languages  of  this 
country  and  of  France  are,  ex  facie  [on  the  vei^  face  of  them],  those  of 
the  two  active  nations  of  modern  Christendom. 

Exfacili.  Lat.— "Easily," 

Ex  facto  jus  oritur.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "The  law  arises  out  of 
the  fact."     Until  the  fact  be  settled,  the  law  cannot  apply. 

Ex  fide.  Lat.— "Faithfully." 

Zl:s  fumo  dare  Iticem.  Lat.  HoRiCS, — "Out  of  smoke  to  bring 
glorious  light:"— 

"Thus  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  break  to  light." 
"After  an  hour's  toilEWme  pruning  and  interlining,  Isucceeded  in  re- 
duoing  the  metaphyaical  chaos  to  something  like  'pure  reason,'  so  aa  ea; 
furnio  dare  lucent."    See  "Chaos,"  and  "Nonfavmm  e^falgore,"  <&c. 

Us.  pm,  Lat. — "For  instance,  example."  "^.jrra."  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  "  Exempli  gratia."  which  lOeroUy  means  "for  the  sake  of  an 
vastaace,  or  example  [a  thing  brought  in,  forward,  a  thing  adduced,  for 
the  proof  and  declaration  of  a  matter]." 

Ex  hoc  malo  provenlat  allqnod  bonum.  Lat. — "From  this  evil 
some  real  good  may  spring."  "If  stage-plays,"  said  he,  "must  be  tole- 
rateti,  let  every  stage  in  London  pay  a  weekly  pension  to  the  poor,  that 
Rc  hoc  malo  proveniai  cdiqiwd  ionum." 
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-Ez  huinlli  magna  ad  fastlgia  remm 

Extollit,  quotlea  voluit  Fortuna  jocari.  Lilt.  Juvenal. — 

"Fortune,  wlicnever  she  is  in  a  sportive  mood,  raisea  fools,  low-minded, 
vulgar  fellows,  from  the  dust  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness;" — 
"  Fortune,  I  loud  proclaim,  Dame  Fortune  throws 
Her  move  peoulias  smiles  on  such  as  thwie. 
Whene'er,  to  wanton  merriment  inclined, 
She  lifts  to  thrones  the  dregs  of  human  kind  I" 

Bi  hypotlieai.  Lat. — "On  a  supposition,  suppowtionally,  hjpo- 
theticallr."  An  "hypothesis"  is  a  supposition,  founded  on  a  principle 
asBumeC  and  sometimes  also  an  imaginary  principle,  or  subject,  main- 
tained for  the  sate  of  argument  in  schools  of  rnetoric  [the  act  of  oratory], 

Bx  lllo  flaere  ao  reta'o  stiblapsa  referri.  Lat.  Virqil. — "  From 
that  time  their  prospects  vanished  and  rapidly  took  an  unfavorable  torn." 
"From  this  very  period  [the  Revolution  of  July]  must  the  decline  of 
journalism  in  France  be  dated — ea  iUaJkiere  ac  retro  sablapsa  referri — 
prosperity  paved  the  way  for  corruption;  another  such  victory,  and  they 
are  undone." 

Ex  improvise.  Lat. — "Suddenly,  u 

Exindustria.  Lat. — "On  purpi 

BxtnaidilB.  Lat.— "  Privily." 

Bx  Insperato.  Lat. — "  Unexpectedly." 

Exintegro.  Lat.^"  Afresh,  anew." 

Bx  iatervallo.  Lat. — "At  some  distance." 

Bx  longlnquo.  Lat. — "From  a  great  distance,  a  great  way  off." 

Ex  materna.  Lat.— "By  the  mother's  side."     See  " Ex patema." 

Ex  mero  motu.  Lat. — "From  a  mere  motion."  From  a  man's  own 
free  will,  without  su^gestjon  or  constraint.  This  formula  [set  form  of 
words!  is  sometimes  inserted  in  charters  and  letters-patent,  as  a  bar  to 
exceptions,  signifying  that  the  kine  acted  from  his  own  free  will,  and 
was  not  influenced  by  false  suggestions. 

Bx  necessitate.  Lat. — "  Necessarily ." 

Ex  neoensitate  rei.  Lat. — "From  the  necessity  of  the  case." 
Arising  from  the  urgency  of  circumstances. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  Lat. — "Nothing  can  come  of  nothing;  out  of 
nothing  nothing  is  made,  created."  No  beneficial  result  can  be  expected 
where  the  basis  is  unsolid. 

Ex  obllquo.  Lat. — "Athwart,  across,  ovei-thwart." 

Ex  occnito.  Lat. — "Secretly." 

Ex  olHcio.  Lat. — "By  virtue  of  his  office,  officially,"  "He  is  a 
trustee  ex  offlcio." 

Bx  ordine.  Lat. — "Orderly,  in  order." 

Bx  parte.  Lat. — "Partly,  on  one  side."    " Bxpoirte  evidence,"  that 
testimony  which,  as  before  a  grand  jury,  is  delivered  in  only  on  the  side 
of  the  prosecution.     "An  ex  parte  statement,"  that  is,  a  onesided  state- 
Ex  parte  regla.  Lat.— "On  the  king's  side." 

Ex  paterna.  Lat.^"Ey  the  father's  side."  "She  claimed  as 
nearest  of  kin  ex  pakrna." 
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Bx  pede  Hercuiem.  Lat. — "Yoii  may  judge  of  the  size  of  tho 
statue  of  Hbbcui.es  from  that  of  the  foot."  Yovi  may  decide  upou  the 
whols  from  the  specimen  which  ia  fiii-niBhed,  N.B.  Hbrculbs,  called 
Hekaci.bs  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  lie  heroes  of 
antiquity. 

Es  profeaso.  Lat. — "Professedly,  avowedly." 

Ex  propoeito.  Iiat, — "Purposely,  deai^edly." 

Ez  quovlB  llgno  non  fit  Merctirlus.  Xat.  prov. — "A  Mercury  ia 
not  made,  not  carved,  out  of  every,  any,  piece  of  wood."  You  cannot 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear;  you  cnn't  make  a  horn  of  a  pig's 
tail.     N.B.  Mercury  was  a  Roman  dirinity  of  commerae  and  gain. 

Ex  schedls.  Lat. — "The  book  is  one  of  those  which  are  only 
allowed  to  be  read  ex  tcliedU;  in  other  words,  prohibited." 

Ex  sTipervaono.  Lat. — "Superfluously." 

Ex  tempore.  Lat. — "Without  premeditation,  without  previous 
study,  off-hand."  "He  prays  ss  ten^ore,  he  preaches  ex  tempore."  N.B. 
" MciemporatT/"  is  preferable  as  an  adjective  to  ex  tempore,  which  is  used 
as  an  adverb,  and  ought,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  to  he  confined  to  that 
use.  Thus  we  say  with  propriety,  an  extemporary  prayer,  an  extemporary 
sermon,  but,  He  speaks  ex  tempore. 

Ex  trans  vera  o.  Lat. — "Across." 

Extuto.  Lat.— "  Safely." 

Ex  ungue  leonem.  Lat.  prov. — "To  judge  of  the  whole  by  a 
part,"  literally,  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  lion  by  hie  claw. 

Ex  vano.  Lat. — "Foolishly,  without  cause,  falsely," 

Exvero.  Lat.— "Truly." 

Ex  voto.  Lat. — "From  a  vow,  in  consequence  of  a  vow."  "  This 
group  of  three  figures  is  what  the  learned  call  an  ex  voto,"  that  is,  a 
votive  offering. 

Ek  vlribnia  vivlmiia.  Lat.  Gslen  f  A  very  celebrated  physician 
born  at  Pei^mum,  a  city  of  Asia  MiaorJ. — "We  live  on  our  ioroes,  by 
our  strength." 

Exaltado  progreaista.   Span. — "A  tadioal." 

ExcelBioi.  Lat. — "Higher."  "Excelsior"  should  be  inscribed  on 
one  of  the  walla  of  every  counting-house.  One's  hold  of  present  good 
can  only  be  insured  by  nia  struggling  after  greater;  that  ia,  "Hioher 
ANB  Higher  still"  should  be,  Ao. 

"It  boots  not,"  says  AsuoLn,  "to  look  backwarda.     Forwards!   for- 
wards! forwards!  should  be  one's  motto." 
Compare  Shakspeare;— 

"'Tis  but  a  base,  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar." 
"Excelsioe"  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  as  a  motto,  to  inti- 
mate the  soariag  character  of  tliat  republic. 

EsoepUo  probat  regulam.  Lat.  Law  masim. — "The  exception 
proves  the  rule,  the  existence  of  the  rule;  proves  that  the  rule  exists,  or 


Excexpta.  Lat. — "Extracts."    Abridged  notices  taken  from  b 
"        "    .       .  jgigyjg^^  culled,  from  various  authors. 


Exoessus  In  jure  reprobatm.  Lat.  Law  n 
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condemned  by  the  law."  Whatever  the  law  ordaina  must  be  within  the 
rules  of  reason.  Thus,  the  law  awwda  liberal,  but  by  no  means  allows 
excessive,  damages. 

Hxcoralons  dans  I'lafini.  Fr. — "Exoursions  into  the  deep,  bound- 
less, and  unfathomable:  escursioms  in  the  region  of  theories."  See  "In 
TmbSn^s," 

Excursus.  Lat. — "A  digression,  running-off,  from  the  main  sub- 
ject;" an  "episode,"  which  see.  "Still  more  uncalled  for  is  an  excursua 
concerning  Buchanan." 

Ezeat.  Lat. — A  term  in  use  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  signi- 
fyiug,  "He  may  go  out  [of  college  to  his  home,  may  go  honiej,  may  take 
hia  departure,  may  withdraw  for  a  time."  A  written  permission  for  a 
student  to  go  home,  signed  by  the  College  Tutor. 

Bxeat  aula,  qtii  vult  esse  plus.  Lat.  LncRETitrs. — "  Let  him,  who 
wishes  to  be  good,  upright,  uncorrupted,  unpolluted,  un contaminated, 
withdraw  from  Court."  The  early  satirists  looked  upon  Courts  as  hot- 
beds of  immorality. 

B^egl  monumentum.  Lat.  Horacs. — "I  have  reared,  erected, 
oomplefed,  a  monument,  or  memorial."  "The  nation  which  erected 
Greenwich  Hospital  may  reply  to  the  Utilitarians,  '  If  I  prefer  this  mode, 
what  is  that  to  you?  exegi  •monumentuja.'"  N.B.  The/iiZ;  expression 
is,  " Exegi  mmiumoitum  aere  perennkis,"  "I  have  reared  a  memorial  of 
myself  more  enduring  than  brass;" 

"More  durable  than  bmss  the  frame 
Which  here  I  consecrate  to  Fame." 
This  line  was  penned  in  aliasion  to  the  poems  that  Horace  had  written, 
which  he  was   conscious  would   endure  to  the  end  of  time.     The  es- 


ff  generally  u 

Exemplar  vitlla  Imitabile.  Lat.  Horace. — "An  example  easy  to 
be  imitated  in  its  faults,"  The  Jull  expression  is,  "DeeipU  exemplar 
vitiia  imitabile,"  "An  example  easy  to  be  imitated  in  its  faults  is  sure  to 
deceive  the  ignorant;" — 

"By  such  examples  many  a  coxcomb's  caught. 
Whose  utmost  art  can  imitate  a  fault." 

Xixemplarla  Graeoa 

Hocturna  versate  manu,  versate  dluniEi.         Lat.  Hobacb. — 
"Consider  well,  pore  over,  ruminate  or  reflect  on,  the  Greek  originals 
[the  writings  of  tile  Greeks],  and  study  them  both  day  and  night:" — 
"Make  the  Greek  authors  your  supreme  delight; 
Read  them  by  day,  and  study  them  by  night." 
A  precept  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  even  by  a  modern. 
Bxemplo  plus  quam  ratlone  vivimuB,  Lat,—"  We  live  more  by 
example  than  by  reason."     Most  men  act  rather  on  the  precedents  set 
by  others,  in  like  cases,  than  on  their  own  iudividual  judgment. 
Xizemplo  quodcunqne  malo  commlttitur,  Ipsl 

Diapllcet  attctori.  Lat.  Juvenal.— 

"Everv  act  that  is  perpetrnted,  that  will  furnish  a  precedent  for  crime, 
U  loathsome  even  to  the  author  himself:" — 

"Man,  wretched  man,  whene'er  he  stoops  to  sin, 
Feels,  with  the  act,  a  strong  remorse  within," 
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Exeunt  omjiea.  Lali. — "All  go,  take  theh' departure." 
Exigeace.    I'r. — "Exaction,   espeetad   obsorvanee,  reqairBment.'' 
"J&ii/ence  of  eectain  customaTj  forms."   N.B.  "  Exigence"  in  ymy  of t&a 
'o^correctly  written  exigeance. 

Bxigita  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  polllce  ducat, 

Ut  ai  quis  cera  vultum  facit.         Lat.  Jutbnal, — 
''Require,  ye  par/Wta,  of  hiin  that  is  to  teach  your  boys,  that  lie  mold 
'hair  youthful  morals  a*  one  models  a  face  in  wax:" 

"Bid  him,  besides,  his  daily  pains  employ 
To  tern  the  tender  manners  of  the  boy. 
Awl  work  him,  like  a  waxen  babe,  wiUi  art. 


Bxieui  awraero,  aed  bello  vlvlda  virtus.  Lat,  Virgii,. — "  Small 
'■':  number,  but  of  tried  and  war-proof  valor."  A  quotation  frequently 
resorted  to  fo(  the  purpose  of  encouraging  tlie  smaller  to  resist  the 
^eater  fijroo. 

B3Elt.  irtt. — "A  walking  off,  away,  a  departure,"  The  lites-al 
ineatiing  rf  "  exU"  is,  "ho  or  she  goes  out."  "Efe  effected  his  exit  with 
the  cash." 

Exit,  pt  obdncto  late  tenet  omnia  llmo.  Lat.  Viiinir,. — "Ho 
joes  forth,  and  slashes  at  everybody  and.  every  thing  right  and  left  with 
the  ouipourings  of  his  fllth." 

Eaitua  acta  probat.  Lat.  OviB.— "The  issue,  end,  of  a  business 
proves  the  nature  of  the  acta,  deeds."  "All's  well  that  enda  well.  The 
(vening  crowns  the  day." 

Bzodua.  Trom  the  Gr. — "  Depai-ture,  going  out,  forth."  The  hook 
which  describes  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

Bxordlttm.  Lat. — "A  beginning,  preface,  preamble,  proem,  eom- 
mencement,  introduction  to  a  discourse."  "His  efordivan  was  admi- 
rable,"    "A  pithy  exordiuirt." 

Bxoteiic.  From  the  Gr. — "External."  "EfuTEpiKot"  ^exoterikoi], 
applied  to  the  diseiples  of  pkilosoph^s,  means,  those  who  were  not  as  yet 
admitted  to  the  study  of  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  soienoe,  or  to 
whom  the  more  secret  parts  of  tlie  doctrine  of  their  master  were  not  re- 
vealed; the  oihm-s  inere  denominated  "  icarepiKoi"  [esoterikoi],  Baoteiio, 
from  the  Gr. — "Internal." 

Bxperiar  quid  oonoedatur  in  ilJoa, 

Quorum  Flamiula  tegitur  oluls,  atque  Iiatina. 

Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"I  will  try  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  vent  on  those,  whose  ashes  are 
covered  by  the  Flaminian  or  Latin  road:" 

"Yet  I  MOST  write:  and  since  these  iron  times 
From  living  knaves  preclude  my  angiy  rhymes, 
I  point  my  pen  against  the  guiltv  dead. 
And  pour  its  gall  on  each  obnoxious  head."  . 

Bzperlentla  docet.  Lat. — "iExperience  teaches  us,  is  our  in- 
structor." Compare  Shakspbarb; — "Experience  is  a  jewel.  And  it  had 
need  be  so:  for  it  is  often  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate." — Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.     Again: — "Many  gain  experience  at  a  price  that  makes 
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them  ssA  '' — As  Ymi  like  it.  "To  wibIi  that  others  should  leani  hy  our 
experieniie  is  sometimes  as  idle  as  to  think  that  we  can  eat  and  they  be 
filled.  But,  when  me  find  that  we  have  oaten  puiaoii,  it  is,  doubtless, 
mercy  to  waro  them  against  the  dish." 

Experientia  stultorum  magistra.  Lat.  prov.— "Expevlence  is 
the  mistress  of  fools." 

Experimenta  In  oorpore  vill.  Lat. — "Esperiments  on  the  in- 
significaot  human  frf^me,  esperjmonts  on  the  human  frame,  that  cost  one 
nothing," 

Ezpeiimentnm  crucis.  Lat. — "  The  esperiment  of  the  cross."  A 
bold  and  decisive  esperiment.  The  original  use  of  this  phrase  is  unknown. 
It  is  variously  said  to  be  a  cross  or  aireotion-poat  for  the  guidance  of 
others;  or  a  sort  of  torture,  by  which  truth  has  been  elicited  by  force, 

Bxperto  crede.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Believe  one,  who  has  experience 
to  justify  his  opinion,"  N.B.  In  the  original  passage  the  words  are, 
"Expefto  creAite." 

Xtxpertus  metuit.  Lat.  Hoaici:, — "The  man  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  it,  dreads  it."  The  original  application  was  to  the  friendship 
of  the  great.     The  phrase,  however,  is  often  and  variously  applied, 

Bxplebo  muneruni,  reddarque  tenebris.  Lat.  Vinoil..— 


fill  up  the  number  \of  the  ghosts,  departed  spirits],  and  he  rendered 
back  to  daj.'kucss;   X  will  <juit  the  scene,   mingle  with   the   'madding 
crowd,'  and  then  sink  into  oblivion  [the  fate  of  all  mankind]." 
"The  number  I'll  compSete. 
Then  to  obscurity  well  pleased  retreat." 

Ezplorfint  adversa  vlros.     Ferque  aapera  dura 
Nltitur  ad  laudem  vtrtua  interrita  cllvo. 

Lat.  SiLins  Italicus,— 
"  Adversity  tries  men ;  but  virtue  struggles  after,  strives  to  attain,  fame 
regardless  of  the  adverse  heights,"  The  former  portion  of  this  quotalion 
refers  to  on  axiom  which  is  universally  admitted. 

Esipos^.  Fr. — "An  exposure,  showing-up."  N.B.  "MxposUion," 
and  not  "exposS,"  is  the  right  French  term. 

E^pos^  de  motlfe.  Fr. — "  A  statement  of  reasons,  motives, 
grounds,  causes," 

Ezpresaio  unius  est  ezclusio  alterlus.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "The 
naming  of  one  man  is  the  exclusion  of  the  other." 

Expreasumi  faolt  ceasare  taciturn.  Lat.  Law  masim. — "  A  matter 
expressed  causes  that  to  cease  which  otherwise,  by  intendment  of  law, 
would  have  been  implied."  An  express  covenant  qualifies  the  genemlity 
of  the  law,  and  restrains  it  from  going  further  than  is  waiTented  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

S2»Uium  non  aupplfcium  est,  Bed  perfuglum  portusque  aup- 
plloii.  Lat.  Cicero. — "Banishment  from  one's  country  is  not  [in  all 
oases]  punishment,  hut  a  place  of  refuge  and  shelter  from  pimishment." 
The  Roman  senator,  however,  thought  very  difTerently  of  the  matter 
when  banishment  fell  to  his  own  lot.  N.B.  Dr.  Lang  took  the  above 
celebrated  expression  for  the  motto  to  his  "  History  of  New  South  Wales." 

Bztra  Eocleslam  An^oanam.  Lat. — "Out  of  the  pale  of  the 
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Church  of  Ergland,"  in  opposition  to  "Int-a  Eceksiam  Anglicanvm," 
Within  the  pale  of  the  Ohiireh  of  England. 

Extra  njuroB.  Lat. — "Beyond  Uie  walls  [of  a  oityl." 

ExtravagantB.     From  the  Lat. — One  portion  of  the  Canon  Law. 

"Gratlan'a  decree,  Gregory's  deeretala,  the  sixth  decretal,  the  Clementme 

Constitutions,  and  the  extfavagaiUs  of  Jobh  and  his  sueoeasors,  form  the 

corpus  juris  oanonid,"  that  is,  "the  body  of  the  canon  law." — BLiCic- 

EKtraTaganza.  Itftl. — "A  thoroughly  outrageous  performanee, 
any  thing  outrageous,  prepost«roua." 

Extrema  gandil  luotus  oocupat.  Lat.— "Often  does  sorrow  sun- 
ceeii,  take  the  place  of,  intense  joy."     No  joy  without  annoy. 


Pa  buono  a  te  e  tuoi,  e  poi  agli  altrl  se  tu  puol.  Ital.  prov. — 
"Do  Hood  to,  for,  thyself  and  thine,  and  afterwards  to,  for,  others  if  thou 
canst?'     Charity  begins  at  homo. 

Paber  oonipedeB,  quas  fecit  ipse,  gOBtet.  Lat.  prov. — "Let  the 
smith  wear  the  fetters  which  he  himself  made."  Every  bird  must  hatoti 
her  own  egg. 

Faber  fortunae  suae,  Lat. — "The  architect,  founder,  of  his  own 
fortune."  K.B.  The  original  espreasion,  which  occurs  in  SiLLUST  [the 
distinguished  Roman  hiatiirian],  is,  "Suae  ipiiaque fortunae faber,"  "Every 
one  is  [more  or  lees]  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune." 

Pao  simile.  Iiat. — "Do  the  like  thing."  A  close  imitation:  An 
engraved  or  lithographed  resemblance  of  a  person's  handwriting. 

Facade.   Fr. — ^"The  front  of  a  building." 

Facetiae.  Lat.^"  Jests,  jokes,  repartees,  facetiousness,  drollery, 
raillevy,  witty  and  pleasant  sayings." 

Facetiarum  apud  praepotentes  In  longam  memoiia  eat.  Lat. 
TaciTUS. — "The  powerful  hold  in  deep  remBmbrance  an  ill-timed  plea- 
santry." It  is  dangerous  ia  sport  with  the  feelings  of  the  gi'eat.  Aq 
unlucky  jest  has  aSsa  been  construed  into  a  crime  by  a  despotic  sove- 
reign, or  an  arbitrary  government. 

Faclenda.    Lat.^"Thiiigs  to  be  done." 

FacieB  non  omnibus  una, 

Mac  dlveraa  tamen,  qualem  debet  esse  aororum, 

Lat.  Ovid. — 
"The  face  was  not  the  same  with  all:  it  was  not,  however,  materially 
different:  the  resemblance  was  such  as  should  appear  between  sistara." 
These  lines,  whicli  were  originally  used  to  express  a  family  likeness,  are 
now  employed  to  mark  those  political  circumstances  which,  from  their 
similitude,  bespeak  the  same  political  parent. 

Faolea  tna  oomputat  anaos.  Lat.  Juvenai.. — "  Your  face  shows, 
proclaims,  is  the  tall-tale  of.  your  years."  A  man  need  not  look  in  your 
mouth  to  know  how  old  you  are. 

FacOe  est  fnventis  addere.  Lat. — "It  is  easy  to  add  to  things 
iready  invented,  easy  to  improve  an  invention."     A  maxim  frequently 
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quotnd  abroad,  in  order  to  vilify  the  Inglisli  geaius.  But,  leaying  our 
original  intentious  out  of  the  queatioo,  every  unprejudiced  mnn  will 
allow  that  the  improve menta  which  this  country  has  made  have  incalcu- 
lably outvalued  the  hints  which,  in  some  paitioular  oases,  we  have  bor- 


;.  Pladtos.— 

"  You  will  easily  fiad  a  worse  woman ;  a  better  tlie  suu  ne'er  shone  upou." 
Facile  omiies,  cum  valemti^,  recta,  consilta  aegrotis  damus. 
Tu  si  hlo  ale,  allter  aentiaa.  Lat.  Terence.— 

"We  can  all,  when  we  are  well,  give  good  counsel  to  the  sick.  Were  you 
in  my  place,  you  would  feel  otherwise,  you'd  think  very  diffei-entlj."  Ws 
think  and  feel  for  others  differently  from  what  we  should  do  for  oursehes 
were  we  in  a  similar  situation. 

Facile  omnea  perferre  ao  patl. 

Cum  qulbua  erat  ounque  una :  hia  aeae  dedere, 
Eorum  obaequi  stadiis,  advoiBus  nemiui, 
Nunquam  praeponena  ae  aliia  :  ita  faoillime 
Sine  invldia  iaveniaa  iaudem,  et  amioos  pares. 

Lat.  Tekbhce. — 
"To  bear  with  everybody's  humora,  t»  comply  with  the  inclinations  and 
pursuits  of  those  with  whom  one  converses,  to  contradict  no  one,  and 
never  to  assume  a  superiority  over  othei's.  This  is  the  ready  way  to  gain 
applauee  and  to  make  friends,  without  esoiticg  envy."  The  way  to  ob- 
tain general  approbation. 

Facile  prinoeps,  Lat.  Cicbko. — "The  admitted,  acknowledged, 
chief."  The  first  man,  without  dispute.  "  EaiTosTHENES  was  one  of  the 
most  dislanguished  of  Greek  men  of  learning,  ranking,  probably,  next  to 
ib«  Jacile  p^'inceps  of  them  all, — Aristotle." 

FacUla  descenaua  Avemi: 

Sed  revocare  gradum  superasqne  evadere  ad  aujae. 
Hoc  opus,  hlc  labor  eat.  Lat.  Virgil. — 

"Easy  is  the  descent  from  Avemus  to  the  lower  world:  but,  to  retrace 
one's  steps,  and  escape  to  the  upper  regions,  this  is,  indeed,  a  work  of 
difficulty,  this  is,  indeed,  a  task:" — 

"Avemus'  gates  are  open  night  and  day. 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way; 
But  to  return  to  heaven's  pure  light  again. 
This  is  a  work  of  labor  and  of  pain." 
The  poet  speaks  of  the  descent  of  Aenbas  [the  Trojan  hero]  into  the 
infernal  regions,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  his  father  Anchisbs. 
In  iis  general  application,  it  uieaas  that  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to 
get  into  difficulty  or  danger  than  to  extricate  himself  from  it. 

Facllls  rigldl  culvia  oensura  caobinnl.  Lat.  Juvbnal. — "Easy 
enough  to  any  one  is  the  stem  censure  of  a  sneering  laugh." 

FacUlue  creacit  quam  Inclioatiir  cUgnltas.  Lat.  LABERiiia. — 
"It  is  more  easy  to  obtain  an  accession  of  dignity  than  to  acquire  it  in 
the  first  instance,"  It  is  with  respect  as  with  opulence :  the  first  begin- 
nings of  both  are  difficult,  but  each  is  afterwards  easily  increased. 
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Paollllme  prliioepa,  Lat.— "The  undoubted  chief,  the  leading 
man,  bj  far  the  must  distinguished  obaracter." 

Pacinus,  quos  Inquinat,  aequat.  Lat.  Lucan. — "Tho?e  whom 
guilt  stains,  it  equals."  Tbia  expressiun  is  nervoua  aad  happy.  Nothing 
can  be  so  great  a  loveler  as  the  mutual  consciousness  of  criminality. 

Faoit  Indlgnatio  versiis.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "Indignation,  anger, 
gives  birth  to  versea,  prompts  one  to  write  versea,  poetry;  yerses  often 
flow  from  indignation."     Sti'ong  feelings  impel  one  to  write. 

Faciunt  nae  fntelllgendo  nt  nihil  intelligant.  Lat.  Tebemce. 
— "  Truly,  by  affectation  of  knowledge  men  often  make  it  plain  that  they 
know  nothing  at  all ;  while  some  individuals  prelend  to  know  more  than 
others,  they  in  reality  know  nothing."  Pretenders  to  supei-ior  knowledge 
are  often  mere  impostors. 

Pa^on.  de   parler.     Fr. — "A  form  of  speeoh,  mode,   manner  of 


Paototttm. — A  word  compounded  of  the  two  Latin  words  "Fac," 
do  thou,  and  "tolum,"  the  whole.  One  who  does  all  sorts  of  work,  a  do- 
all,  drudge,  jack  of  all  ti'adea. 

"He  had  one  male  attendant,  thin  and  lean 

As  Romeo'a  Mantuan  apothecary. 

Who  dailj  swept  his  dusty  ofSce  clofin. 

And  copied  his  accounts  with  caution  wary; 
In  abort,  was  his  factotam  every  way, 
Burdened  with  labor,  and  but  little  pay." 
Paez  popall.   Lat.— "The  dregs  of  the  people."    Contemptuously 
applied  to  the  lower  classes. 

Painfiantlae.  Fr. — "  Idleness,  sluggishneaa,  lazineaa."  N.B.  "Fain^- 
a-rdiae"  is  often  inoorreotlj  written  by  English  persons  "fain6aitlism,e,"  a 
word  which  does  not  esist. 

Paiie  bonne  mine  &  manvale  Jeu.  Fr. — "To  set  the  best  face  on 
the  matter." 

Paire  de  reeprit.    Fr. — "To  be  witty,  show  off  one's  wit." 
Faire  planche.     Fr.^"To  pave  the  way.  be  a  atepping-atone  to 
any  thing," 

Paite  Sana  dire.  Fr. — "To  act  without  ostentation,  parade,  display." 
Paire  une  ohoae  k  bis  et  &  blanc,  or  k  bStona  rompns.     Fr. — 
"To  do  a  thing  by  hook  or  hy  crook,  by  fits  and  starts." 
Falre  valoir.    Fr.— "To  bring  [things]  to  bear." 
Paire  voile  4  tout  vent.  Fr.  prov. — "To  set  up  one's  sail  to  every 

Palt  acoomplL  Fr. — "A  deed  that  has  been  brought  to  bear, 
brought  to  completion." 

Fakeer. — A  wandering  Indian  beggar. 

Pallaoia  alia  allam  trudit.  Lat.  Terence. — "One  imposture  or 
fallacy  produces  another."  Any  one  falsehood  or  deceit  is  naturally  tbo 
parent  of  many  others. 

Fallentia  semlta  vitas.     Lat.  Hobaoe, — "The  path  of  a  life  that 
passes  unnoticed  by  the  world,  path  of  an  humble  life." 
L  14* 
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Fallit  [eiiim]  vitium,  specie  virtutls  et  umbra, 

Ctim  sit  triste  habltu,  vultuque  et  veate  aeveium. 

Lat.  Jdvbnal. — 
"Vice  deoeives  men  under  the  guise  and  semblance  of  virtue,  since  it  is 
frequently  grave  in  beariDg,  ana  austere  in  look  and  in  drees :" — 
"Vice  irft  is  hid  in  virtue's  fair  disguise, 
And  in  her  borrowed  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes." 
Such  is  the  garh  aad  appearance  which  is  generally  worn  by  profound 
hypocrisy. 

Pallttur  egregio  quisquis  eub  princlpe  credet 
Servitlum.     Ifujiquam  llbettas  gratior  ezstat 
Quam  sub  rege  plo.  Lat.  Olafdian. — 

"He  who  thinks  it  slavery  to  live  under  an  excellent  prince,  ia  deceived. 
Never  does  liberlj  appear  in  a  more  gracious  form  than  under  a  pious 
king."  This  was  at  one  time  noetic  incense  offered  to  an  Emperor,  It 
is  now  quoted  as  an  axiom  bj  the  advocates  for  absolute  monarohj. 

Falsum  in  uno,  falaum  in  omni.     Iiat. — "IFalse,  or  erroneous,  in 
one  point,  false  in  every  point,  or  respect."     "There  is  no  juster  maxim 
of  general  law  than  falsum  in  uno,  falswm  in  omni." 
Falsus  honor  Juvat,  et  mendax  Infamia  teiret 

Quern,  niai  meudosum  et  medicaadum  ?  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Whom  does  undeserved  honor  delight,  and  lying  calumny  terrify,  but 
the  vicious  man,  and  him  that  stands  in  need  of  a  cure?" — 
"Faise  praise  can  charm,  unreal  shame  contmjl, 
Whom,  but  a  vicious  or  a  aioklj  soul!" 
If  the  judgment  of  an  unreasonable  multitude  can  make  an  impres- 
sion on  you,  if  you  rejoice  in  being  falsely  thought  virtuous,  or  if  you 
are  afflicted  in  being  unjustly  believed  a  dishonest  man,  your  weakness 
proceeds  from  the  same  vicious  principle,  and  you  must  apply  to  reason 
and  philosophy  for  a  care. 

Fama.  Lat. — "A  rumor,  report."  "A  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  the  necessary  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
/ama." 

Famae  damna  majora  qnam  quae  aestlmarl  posaint.  Lat. 
LiVY. — "The  injury  done  to  character  is  greater  than  can  possibly  be 
estimated."     Compare  Shakspeark; — ■ 

"Good  name  in  man  or  woman,  dear  my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  soul. 
Who  steals  my  purae,  steals  trash ; 
'Tis  something,  nothing:  'twas  mine,  'tis  his. 
And  has  been  slave  to  thousands : 
But  he,  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  ma  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed!" 
Famlllare  eat  Iiomlnibus  omnia  sibl  tgnoscere  nihil  aliis  re- 
mlttete.  Lat.  Vellbius  pATEKCnLua. — "  It  is  a  common  practice  to  over- 
look every  fault  in  ourselves,  but  none  in  others."  "  It  is  our  own  vanity," 
says  EocHEFOUOAULT,  "that  makes  the  vanity  of  others  intolerable." 

Famoai  libelli.  Lat.  SuiTONiUB. — "Libels  on  the  state,  scnrrilous 
pamphlets." 
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Faaatious  verlviB  quam  Impostor,  qui  sibi  aeque  ac  aliis  im- 
poault.   Lai. — "A  fanatic,  a  frantic,  mad  ciitliusiast,  rather  than  a,a  im- 
postor, who  imposed  on  himself  aa  much  as  on  othera."     Applied  by 
Venems  to  Mani,  the  foander  of  the  seot  of  the  Manicheans, 
Panfaron.  Fr. — "A  bully,  boaster,  bn^gadoeio." 
Fanfaroiinade.   Fr. — "Swaggering,  boasting,  bragging." 
Far  niente.    Ital. — "A  do-nothing,  frivolous  kind  of  fellow." 
Pari  quae  aentiaL    Lat.  Horace. — "To  say  what  one  thinks." 
To  speak  npeniy  nnd  honeatly. 

Farrago.    Lat. — "A  mixture,  jumble,  hodgepodge." 
Farrago  libelll.     Lat.  Juvbnai.. — "A  hotoh-potoh  of  a,  book,  the 
motley  subject  of  one's  page."     "  The  remaindeC  of  the  farrago  libeOA 
m  hashed  up  chiefly  from  exaggerated  statements,  collected  from  hearsay 

Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  dooerl.  Lat.  Ovid. — "It  is  allowable  to 
derive  instruction  evea  from  an  enemy;  we  may  learn  something  even 
from  an  enemy."  He  who  notices  the  mistakes  of  a  foe  gains  thereby 
a  lesson  of  advantage.  "It  is,"  says  Colton,  "always  safe  to  learn, 
even  from  our  enemies;  seldom  safe  to  venture  to  instruct,  even  our 
friends." 

Fasciculus.     Lat. — "A  packet,  parcel  [of  letters,  books],  mass  of 

Eiteraiy]  information,  details,  particulars."   "This  agreeable  FaaeieuiMS 
IS  been  most  judiciously  arranged." 

Pasteiia-e' en. — Sh rove-Tuesday,  the  day  following  which  is  Ash- 
Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent ;  the  ei>e,  or  ei>ening  [oontraoted  to  e'en\, 
of  the  fnstmg  days. 

Fastidleutte  stomaohl  est  multa  deguatare.  Lat.  Seneca. — 
"It  shows  a  squeamish  stomach  to  taste  of  many  things."  A  weak  ap- 
petite, taken  in  any  sense,  is  only  to  be  allured  by  variety. 

Fata  obstant.  Lat.  Tirgii. — "The  fates  oppose  it."  It  is  in  the 
destiny  of  things  that  the  matters  should  be  otherwise  settled. 

Fata  volentem  duotint,  nolentem  tralixint.  Lat. — "The  fates 
lead  the  willing,  and  drag  the  uDwilliofj."  A  sentiment  in  accordance 
with  the  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  Predestination. 

Patetur  faoInuH,  qui  judicium  fuglt.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "He 
who  flies  from  judgment  confesses  his  crime."  His  flight  is  a  taoit  ad- 
mission of  his  guilt. 

■ — — Patla  accede  Deiaque 

Bt  cole  felicea  r  mieeroa  fuge.     Sidera  coelo 
Ut  distant,  ut  flamnia  marl,  ale  utile  recto.       Lat.  Lucan.^ 
"  Still  follow  where  auspicious  Fates  invite, 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. 
Sooner  shall  jarring  elements  unite. 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right." 
Faubourg.      Fr. — "A  suburb."      "Suburbs,"  houses  or  villages 
near  a  city,  a  little  way  out  of  town. 

Pavete  Unguis.  Lat.  Horacb. — "Pavor  by  tongues."  Preserve  a. 
religious  ailenoe,  give  attention  whilst  the  busmPss  pioceeds.  A  solemn 
admonition  repeatedly  given  whilst  the  superstitious  ntes  of  the  Romans 
were  in  the  act  of  being  performed. 
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Feoundl  oallces  quem  non  feoere  aiaertum  ?  Lat  HoRacE. — 
"■Whom  haye  Eot  the  aoul-in spiring  cups,  has  nut  the  inspiring  bowl, 
made  eloquent?" 

"Whom  hath  not  an  inspiring  bumper  taught 
A  flow  of  words,  and  loftiness  of  thought?" 
Again;— 

"The  fool  siiolts  wisdom,  as  he  porter  sups. 
And  cobblers  grow  floe  speakers  in  their  cupa." 
Every  man   can  oonyerse  with  fluency  when  his  spirits  have  been 
rwsed  by  wine. 

N.B.  The  epitliet  "fecundi,"  aa  employed  in  the  above  quotation,  is 
made  by  some  to  signify  "full,"  or  "overflowing,"  but  with  much  less 
propriety.  It  is  precisely  equivalent  to  animnin,  fscunduvi  reddentea, 
that  is,  "that  increase,  enlarge,  the  natural  stores  of  the  mind,  the 
native  ability." 

Felloes  ter  et  aniplins, 

Quoa  irrupta  tenet  copula,  neo  mails 
Dlvulaua  querimonlla 

Suprema  oitius  solvet  amor  die.         Lat.  Horace. — 
"Happy  and  thrice  happy  are  those  who  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  union, 
and  whose  love,  unbroken  by  any  sour  complaints,  shall  not  dissolve 
until  the  last  day  of  their  esistenee :" — 

"Thrice  happy  they,  whose  hearts  are  tied 
In  love's  myatfirioiw  knot  so  close. 
No  strife,  no  quarrels,  can  divide. 
And  only  death,  fell  death,  can  loose." 
Felloltas  multos  habet  amicos.     Lat. — "Prosperity,  a  man  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  haa  many  friends." — See  "Donee  erisfelix." 

Felicitaa  nutrls  eat  Iraoun&ae.  Lat.  prov. — "Prosperity  is  the 
nurse  of  anger."  It  leads  men  to  indulge  tlieir  passions  and  forget 
themselves. 

Feliolter  is  sapit,  qui  periculo  alieno  saplt.  Lat.  Plavtus. — 
"To  some  purpose  is  that  man  wise,  who  gains  his  wisdom  at  another's 

Felicium  moltl  oognati.  Lat.  prov.— "The  wealthy  have  many 
who  claim  kindred  with  them." 

"  I  wot  well  how  the  world  wags ; 
He  is  most  loved  that  hath  most  bags." 

Fehz  quem  faciunt  aliena  pericula  oautum.  Lat.— "Ilappy 
is  ho  who  learns  prudence  from  the  danger  of  others,  fi'om  others'  dan- 
gers,"   Aa  he  does  not  purchase  it  by  personal  suflering. 

Felix  qui  nihil  debet.   Lat. — "Happy  is  he  who  owes  nothing," 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoacers  cauaas.  Lat.  Viroil. — 
"Iluppy  is  he  who  is  skilled  in  tracing  effects  up  to  their  causes." 

Felo  de  ae.  Lnt.  Law  terra. — "A  felon  of  himself."  One  who  is 
supposed  to  have  killed  himself  when  in  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

Pemme  couverte.   Fr. — "A  married  woman." 

Femme  rit  quand  elle  peut,  et  pleure  quand  elle  veut.  Fr, 
prov. — ■■Women  laugh  when  they  can,  and  weep  when  they  will." 

Pemme  aole.    Old  Fr.— "A  spinster,  unmarried  woman." 
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Pemine  sotte  ae  oognoit  &.  la  cotte.  Old  Fr.  prOT. — "You  may 
know  a  foolish  woman  by  her  finei-j." 

Perae  naturae.  Lat. — "Of  a  wild,  or  aavi^e,  natuve."  This 
phraee  is  generally  used  to  describe  those  aaimaia  whioh,  being  of  a  wild 
and  savage  nature,  roainiog  at  large,  undomesticated,  are  the  oommon 
property  of  all.  Tame  aQJmals,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the  abso- 
lute property  of  man,  are  called  Mansueia,  from  manui  assxida,  "accus- 
tomed to  the  hand;"  or  domitae  tMturae,  "of  a  tamed  and  subdued  uar 

Fere  llbenter  bomlnes  Id,  quod  volimt,  credunt. 

Lat.  Jdlius  O.BSAK. — 
"Men  generally  believe  with  -wilUngness,  are  quite  ready  to  believe, 
what  they  wish  to  be  ti'ue." 

Ferlngee.— Frank,  or  European :  more  commonly  applied  by  the 
natiTes  of  intiia  to  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  or  the  haJf-eastes. 

Teriunt  siimmos  fulmina  montes.  Lat.  Horace. — "Thunder- 
bolts strike  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains."  Huge  winds  blow  on 
high  hills. 

Ferme  module.   Fr. — "A  model  farm." 

Ferme  ornSe.  Fr.— "A  decorated  farm."  A  farm  in  which,  thougli 
ornament  ia  introduced,  its  useful  purposes  are  not  overlooked. 

Pertlllor  segea  eat  allenia  semper  in  agria, 

Vloinumque  peous  grandlua  uber  tabet.     Lat.  Otic— 
"The  crop  is  always  greater  on  the  lands  of  another,  and  tiur  neighbors' 
cattle  are  thought  more  productive  than  our  own."    Such  is  the  nature 
of  man  ;  most  persons  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  not  their  proper 
share  of  the  goods  of  Fortune. 

FerTet  optia.  Lat.  Viroil. — "The  work  is  warmly  plied,  the  work 
thrives."    "  Pastor  and  people  are  embarked  in  a  common  cause ;  fen>et 

Feetina lente.    Lat.  AnccsTus  Cesar. — "Hasten  slomij."    Most 
haste,  worse  speed.     Let  not  impetuosity  betray  you  into  imprudence. 
"Huri^aod  Cunning,"  says  Cotton,  "are  the  two  apprentices  of  Dispatch 
and  of  Skill,  but  neither  of  them  ever  learns  their  master's  trade." 
FeBtinare  nocet,  nocet  et  cunctatio  saepe: 

Tempore  quaeque  auo  qui  facit,  ille  aapit.  _  Lat.  Otid. — 
"It  is  injurious  to  hasten,  and  delay  is  also  frequently  injurious.  That 
man  is  wise,  who  does  every  thing  at  its  proper  time."  The  prudent  man 
wit!  equally  avoid  the  extremes  of  tardiness  and  of  preoipitation. 

Festinat  decntrera  velo^c 

Plosctilus,  angustae  mfaeraeque  brevissima  vftae 
Portio :  dum  bibimue,  dum  aerta,  unguenta,  puellas 
Poaoimua,  obrepit  non  inteilecta  senectua.  Lat  Juvenal. — 
"The  short-lived  bloom  and  contracted  span  of  a.brief  and  wretched  life 
is  fast  fleeting  away !  While  we  are  drinking  and  oalling  for  garlands, 
and  perfumflfl,  and  the  society  of  the  female  sex,  old  age  steals  on  us  un- 
peroeived  1" 

"Ah  I  youth,  too  transient  flower !  of  life's  short  day 
The  shortest  part,  but  blossoms  to  decay. 
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Lo!  while  we  give  the  unregarded  hour 
To  revelry  and  joy,  in  pleasure's  bower, 
While  now  for  rOBj  wreaths  out  brows  to  twine. 
And  DOW  for  nymphB,  we  call,  and  now  foi'  wiue, 
Tlie  noiseless  foot  of  Time  steals  swiftly  by. 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhnod,  age  is  nigh!" 
Festinatlo  tarda  est.  Iiat. — "  Hasfe  ia  slow."  Preoi  pi  tan  oj  seldom 
attains  its  object. 

Featinatione  nil  tutiua  in  dleoordils  olvlllbus.  Lnt.  Tacitus. — 
"In  civil  discords,  dissensions,  commotions,  nothing  is  safer  than  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  speedy  issue,  tJian  resorting  to  a  coup  d'etat"  [whion 

FSte.  Fr. — "An  entertainment." 

FSte  champStre.   Fr. — "An  entertainment  given  in  the  open  air." 

Fetiche. — A  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  fetiQo,  a  charm  or 
witchcraft.  Many  of  the  negroes  wear  about  them,  and  keep  also  in 
their  dwellings,  a  charm  against  evil :  this  charm  is  called  a  fetiche. 

Feu  aaor^.   Pr. — "Inward  inspiration." 

FeuUleton.  Fr. — The  bottom  of  the  pages  of  French  newspapers, 
which  is  generally  devoted  to  light  literature  or  criticism. 

FeulIIetoniste.   Fr, — "A  writer  oi  feuiUeto-na." 

Flaore.    Fr. — "A  haoknej-ooach." 

Flangailles.   Fr. — "A  betrothal,  betrothing,  an  affiancing." 

Fiat.  Lat. — "  Let  it  be  made,  done,  enacted."  A  decree.  A  word 
used  to  signify  a  peremptory  and  decisive  order. 

Flat  conflrmatio.  Lat. — "Let  the  confirmation  [of  the  person 
appointed]  he  made,  or  take  place."  "The  archbishop  indorsed  the 
letters-patent  direoted  to  him  with  these  words,  Fiat  cortfirmatio." 

Fiat  jnsttda,  mat  coelum.  Lat.— "Let  justice  be  done,  though 
the  heavens  should  fall."    Though  ruin  should  ensue,  let  justice  take  ita 

Fiat  lus.   Lat. — "Lat  there  he  light." 

Fiat  observatio.    Lat.~"Let  an  obaei-ration  be  ma^Ie." 

Picta  voInptatiB  causa  Bint  proxima  veris,     Lat.  Horace. — 
"Let  your  fictions  have  as  near  a  resemblance  as  possible  to  truth :" — 
"Fictions,  to  please,  should  wear  the  face  of  truth." 

ndei  defensor.  Lat.— "Defender  of  the  faith."  One  of  the  titles 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  British  Empire.  N.B.  As  a  queen  is  now  the 
reigning  monarch,  the  correct  designation  is  Mdei  dbfeksateix,  bb- 
FENDHESS  of  the  faith. 

Pidea  ante  intellectnm,  Lat. — "Faith  before  intellect."  Believe 
first,  and  then  try  to  understand,  if  you  can.  Ono  of  tlie  old  scholastic 
doctrines. 

Fides  sit  penes  auctorem.  Lat. — "Let  the  faith  be  with  the 
author."  ■  A  phrase  often  used  when  a  writer,  citing  a  supposed  fact, 
chooses  to  cast  the  responsibility  on  the  person  who  had  previously  given 
it  to  the  public. 

FiduB  interpres.  Lat.  Hobacb. — "One  who  translates  fijra  one 
language  into  another,  word  for  word:  a  literal  translator." 
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Fieri  facias.  Law  Lat. — "Cause  it  to  be  done."  A  judicial  writ 
addressed  to  the  sheriff,  empowering  him  to  levy  the  amount  of  a  debt, 
or  damages  recovered. 

Figure  d'oooasian.  Fr.— "A  oountenaiioe  adapted  to  the  oocasiou." 

FCius  nulllua.  Liit. — "  The  son  of  nohody."  A  bastard;  so  called, 
because  by  oommaQ  law  he  cannot  have  an  inheritance, 

Pllle  de  otambre.    Fr. — "A  lady's  maid," 

Finale.    Lat.  and  Ital. — "The  conclusion." 

Finesse.   Fr. — "Ariafioe,  craftiness,  slyness,  cunning." 

Finis.  Lat. — "The  end."  "To  this,  as  fo  all  other  human  woria, 
is  appended  that  incomprehensible  word,  'Finis.'" 

PlttiB  ohartaeque  viaeque.  Lat.  Horace. — "The  end  hotli  of 
one's  journoy  and  of  one's  paper  [traveling  journal,  note-bookj." 

Finis  coronat  opus.  Lat. — "The  end  crowns  the  worli,  puts  the 
finishing-stroke  to  the  work."  It  is  impossible  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  an  anair  until  it  is  completely  terminated. 

Ilord.  Norwegian. — "An  arm  of  the  sea,"  the  same  as  the  Scottish 
term  "firth."  N.B.  In  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  a  large  arm  of  the 
sea,  called  by  the  Freoch  U  braa  d'oT,  whence  probably  &e  name  Li- 

Firmaun, — commonly  written  "Firman." — A  decree,  order,  war- 
rant, or  passport,  issued  by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  or  the  Saltan  of  Turkey. 
No  subject  dares  to  disobey  the  Jirmavn  of  the  sovereign ;  it  supersedes 
all  laws  and  regulations,  and  renders  those  who  pass  it  independent  of 
their  imraediate  local  governors. — SiocftUBMR, 

Fiscal. — "Belonging  to  the  treasury."  From  the  JjsX. fisevs,  "the 
exchequer,  public  treasury."  In  Scotland,  the  expression  "Pioauraior 
fiscal"  is  applied  to  one  who  looks  after  other  interests  of  the  public  be- 
sides pecuniary  ones,  and,  in  particular,  prosecutes  crimes.  This  may 
have  tti'iseu  from  his  levying  fines. 

nt,  ut  raro,  qui  se  vixiaae  beatum 

Dicat,  et  exaoto  conteutua  tempore  vltae 
Cedat,  ntl  conviva  satur,  reperlre  queamnB. 

Lat.  Horace. — 

"It  unfortunately  happens,  oomes  to  pass,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a 

man  who  can  say  he  has  lived  happily,  and,  when  the  term  of  his  life  is 

expired,  can  contentedly  quit  this  world  like  a  well-satisfied  guest:" — 

"From  hence,  how  few,  like  sated  guests,  depart 

From  life's  full  banquet  with  a  cheerful  heart." 

Flagrante  bello.  Lat. — "While  the  war  is  raging,  going  on." 
During  hostilities. 

Flagranti  delicto.  Lat. — "In  the  commission  of  the  cr  me  A 
person  apprehended  flagranU  ddieto,  with  full  evidence  of  1  v  gu  It 

Flamma  per  inoensas  oitlus  sedetnr  aristae.  Lat  Fiiopertids 
— "  Sooner  may  the  flames  be  extinguished  when  once  spreud  an  on„st 
the  standing  corn."  This  is  figuratively  applied  to  the  rapid  jiopagt 
tion  of  any  destructive  opinion,  whether  political  or  religious 

Flaneur,    Fr. — "A  lounger." 

riebile  ludibrlum.     Lat.^"A  deplorable,  sad  mockery."     A  la- 
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mentable  derision,  or  turning  into  derision,  of  any  thing  Tenerable  oi 
respectable. 

Plebile  remedium.  Lat. — "A  doleful,  bewailable,  lamentable, 
remedy." 

Fl&clie.  Tr.  military  term. — "An  an'ow,"  A  small  fort  open  to 
your  army,  but  witli  a  ditch  and  breaet-worlt  towards  the  enemy.  It  is 
BO  called  from  its  reeemblanoe  to  the  point  of  that  weapon. 

Plsctere  si  nequeo  SuperoB,  Aoheronta  movebo.  Lat.  Vrnait. 
— "If  I  cannot  influence  tlie  gods,  bend  She  gods  to  my  purpose,  I  will 
mose  all  bell,  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  aocompUsli  my  design." 
This  language  is  frequently  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  political  opponent, 
of  whom  it  ia  supposed  that,  if  he  cannot  effect  his  purposes  by  laudable 
means,  he  will  still  endeavor  to  effect  them  by  resorting  to  the  worst  and 
lowest  agency.  N.B.  AcHBROte,  in  the  Pagan  mythology,  was  a  river  of 
the  lower  world,  round  which  the  shades,  departed  spirits,  hovered,  and 
into  whioh  the  Pyriphlegethon  and  Cooytus  Mother  rivers]  flowed.  In 
late  writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  to  designate  the  whole  of  the 
lower  world. 

Pleturs-de-lis.  Fr. — "Fiowers^e-luce,  lilies." 
noool,  iiaud,  nibiU,  piU.  Lat. — The  initial  words  of  a  ayntaetioal 
rule  in  the  Eton  Latin  Gbamuak,  which  many  of  the  users  of  tliisTolume 
have  not  yet  forgotten.  "Government,"  says  SouTHBr,  "must  reform 
the  populace,  the  people  must  reform  themselves.  This  is  the  true  re- 
form; and,  compared  with  this,  all  else  is  j?occi.  ncmci,  niJtili,  pUi,"  that 
is,  "mere  moonshlDe,  all  stuff,  humbug,  not  worth  talking  about,  not 
worth  a  straw,  a  mere  waste  of  words." 

lUorlferis  ut  apes  in  saltibns  omnia  Ubant.    Lat.  LncRETins. — 
"As  bees,  taste  of  every  thing  in  flowery  lawns."    They  oolleet  the  most 
precious  juices  of  every  flower.     The  motto  is  generally  chosen  by  se- 
lectors, who  either  cull,  or  affect  to  cuO,  the  beauties  of  many  authors. 
Flnmlna  libant  summa  levee.    Lat.  Yiboil. — 
"  They  lightly  skim. 
And  gently  sip  the  dimply  river's  brim." 
This  may  be  applied  to  superficial  scholars  or  readers. 
Foeiinm  habet  In  ooma,  loiige  fu.ge ;  dtunmodo  risum 
Uxontiat  sibi,  non  hlo  oi:ic|,uam  parcet  amlco. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"He  has  hay  on  his  horn   [he  is  a  dangerous   creature],  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  him ;  inasmuch  as  if  he  can  but  excite  a  little 
laughter,  he  will  not  spare  even  his  best  friend;" — 
"Yonder  he  drives,  avoid  that  furious  beast; 
]^t  him  but  have  his  jest,  he  never  cares 
At  whose  espeuse ;  nor  friend  nor  patron  spares." 
A  jester,  or  professed  wit,  is  bound  by  no  principle  of  honor  or  feeling. 
N.B.  The  expression  "Poerafm  habei  in  comu"  is  a  figurative  one,  and 
is  taken  from  the  Roman  custom  of  tying  hnj  on  the  noma  of  such  of 
their  cattle  as  were  mischievous  and  given  to  pushing,  in  order  to  warn 
passengers  to  be  oa  their  guard. 

Pogir  do  fumo,  e  cair  no  fogo.  Port.  proT. — "To  escape  from  the 
sraoke,  and  fall  into  the  fire."     Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  firo. 
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Pol  eat  tout.  Fr.— -"  Faith  ie  every  thing."  "  Similat"  examples  of 
remarkable  cures  every  medical  man  of  experience  could  contribute  in 
partial  cx>iificraatioii  of  the  oid  adage  'Foi  est  tout:'  and  of  ail  moral  en- 
gines, I  conceive  that  faith,  which  is  inspired  bj  a  religious  creed,  to  be 
the  most  powerful." 

Pol  eat  qai  plas  depend  que  sa  lente  iie  vaut.  Old  Fr.  prov. — 
"  Foolish  is  he  who  spends  more  than  hia  income."  You  must  out  jour 
coat  according  to  your  cloth.  Compare  Plautus  l  Sumtua  ceiisum  ne 
superel,  "  Let  not  your  expenditure,  expenses,  exceed  your  income." 

Fonda.    Span.— "A  hotel." 

Pons  et  orlgo.  Lat. — "The  source,  chief  cause,  and  origin."  "He 
accuses  the  House  of  Orange  of  being  tiiefoiis  ef  origo  of  the  whole  evil." 

Pons  malorum.  Lat. — "The  source,  or  origin,  of  evils,  of  vice, 
sin,  wickedness,  misfortunes."  "He  pores  over  philosophy  and  history 
U>  find  the /una  malorum," 

Pool. — Probably  from  fovler,  Fr.,  "to  trample  on,  crush,  pound." 
An  abridgment  of  "  Grooseberi'y-fool."  A  fluid  mess  made  of  gooseberries 
Boalded  and  pounded,  and  of  cream; — 

"  Thou  full  dish  of  fool." — SHiKaPEiBB. 
"  Fall  to  your  obeeee-oakes,  curds,  and  clouted  ci'eaiii. 
Your  fool,  your  flaunea."— Ben  Jonson. 

Pormam  quidem  Ipsam,  et  tanquam  faciem  honestl  videa : 
quae,  ai  ooulia  oemeretur,  mirabllea  amorea  [ut  ait  PLATOj  ex- 
^taret  sapientiae.  Lat.  Cicero. — "  You  see  the  very  shape  and  coun- 
tenance, as  it  were,  of  virtue :  now,  if  this  could  be  made  the  olgeet  of 
sight,  it  would  fas  Plato  says]  excite  m  us  a  wonderful  love  of  wisdom." 
Virtue  cannot  be  depicted. 

Pormat  enim  natura  prlua  noa  Intua  ad  omnem 
Portuuarum  habitum ;  juvat  aut  impellit  ad  Iram, 
Aut  ad  Iium.um  moerore  gravi  deduclt  et  angit ; 
Poet  effert  animl  motua,  Interprete  lingua.      Lat.  Horace. — 
"Nature  begins  from  our  very  birth  to  form  Use  mind  to  be  differently 
affected  acoordine  to  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune;  it  enchants  us  with 

thleasure,  or  stimulates  us  to  anger  and  resentment,  or  sinks  us  under  a 
aad  of  woe,  and  then,  in  pitHiess  of  time,  teaches  the  tongue  tf>  utter  the 
feelings  of  the  heart."    Speech  is  the  best  delineator  of  the  passions. 

Formidabtlior  cenrorum  exercitua,  duce  leone,  quam  leonnm, 
aerro.  Lat.  prov. — "An  army  of  stage  is  more  to  bo  feared,  mare  for- 
midable, under  the  command  of  a  hon,  than  an  army  of  lions  led  by  a 
stag."  A  proverb  which  intimates  that  less  depends  on  the  discipline  nr 
valor  of  a,n  army  than  on  the  skill  and  ability  of  its  general. 

Formosa  faoiea  muta  commendatio  eat.  Lat.  Labebitis. — ^"A 
pleasing  counteoance  ia  a  silent  roeommondation." 

Forsan  et  baec  o!im  raemiuisBe  juvablt : 

Dnrate  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  seoundia.  Lat.  Viroil. — 
"Perhaps  the  remembrance  of  these  events  may  prove  a  source  of  future 
"' Endure  them,  therefore,  like  men,  and  reserve  yourselves  for 
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Forsan  miaeroa  mellora  aeqnentiir.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Perhaps  a 
totter  fato  awaila,  is  in  etoi'c  for,  the  atHieted."  A  topic  of  eonaolntion 
similar  to  the  preceding. 

Porte.  Lnt,~-"The  author's /orfe  does  not  lie  in  that  direetion," 
that  is,  "The  ability  in  whiuh  he  shines  most,  or  in  which  his  powets 
coma  out  the  strongest." 

Porte  b  I'aceto  di  via  doloe.  Ital.  proy. — "Strong  is  the  vinegar 
from  eweet  wine."  The  sweetest  wine  inalies  the  sharpest  vinegar.  Com- 
pare "Comtptio  opiimi  peaaima,"  wliich  see. 

Forte  acntum  aalna  dacum.  Lat. — "A  strong  shield  is  the 
safety,  safeguard,  of.  military  or  naval  commanders."  The  first  three 
syllaliles  of  "forte  soutum"  form  a  pun  ou  the  name  Foetbscue. 

Fortem  poaoe  animum.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "Pray  for  a  hold  spirit, 
a  strong  mind:" — 

"Ask  thou  of  GOD  content  and  strength  of  mind." 

FortOB  fortuna  adjuvat,  Lat. Terence.— "Fortune  helps,  assists, 
the  brave."     Vigorous  enterpi'ise  is  commonly  successful. 

Port!  et  fideli  nil  diffiolle.  Lat-.— "To  the  brave  and  faithful 
nothing  is  difEcult." 

Fortlor  est,  qui  se  qaam  qui  fortiasima  moenla  vincft.  LaL 
Ovid. — "Braver,  stronger,  morevaliaut,  is  he  mho  conquers,  gains  the 
victory  over  himself,  than  he  who  Bucoeeds  in  taking  the  strongest,  the 
most  strongly  fortified,  cities."  Compare  the  Hebrew  maxim; — "He  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  tiiat  taketh  a  eity,"  Prov.  xvi.  32,  and 
see  "Latins  regnes,"  &g. 

Poiilor  et  potentlor  eat  dtepositlo  legls  quam  honilnla.  Lat. 
Law  niasim. — "  The  disposition  of  the  law  is  of  greater  force  and  putenoy 
than  the  disposition  of  man."  Thus,  a  man  having  granted  a  lease  for 
years  cannot  overthrow  this  grant  by  any  surrender  of  his  interests. 

Portis  oadere,  cedere  non  poteat.  Lat.— "The  brave  man  may 
fall,  but  cannot  yield." 

Portlier  In  re.     Lat. — "Vigorously,  firmly,  in  action,  deed,  or  ese- 

Fortana  favet  fatuia.  Lat.  prov. — "Fortune  favors  fools:  fools 
have  the  best  luok." 

Fortuna  multlB  dat  nimia,  satia  nulll.     Lat.  Martial  [the  epi- 

frammatio  poet]. — "Fortune  gives  too  much  to  many,  enough  to  none." 
Fo  man,  be  his  possessions  ever  so  great,  is  content  with  that  which  he 
actually  possesses. 

Fortuna,  niminm  quern  fovet,  atultum  facit.  Lat.  prov.— 
"When  Fortune  caresses  a  man  too  much,  she  makes  him  a  fool.  Even 
the  wisest  may  be  intosicated  by  a  long  succession  of  piosperity. 

Portuna  non  mutat  genua.  Lat.  Uobaob. — "Fortune  changes 
not  the  nature  of  tlie  individual." 

Fortuna  opea  auferre,  non  animum,  poteat.      Lat.  Seneca.— 
"Fortune  can  take  away  riches,  but  cannot  deprive  of  com-nge."   A  man 
of  strong  mind  rises  superior  to  all  the  changes  of  fortune. 
Fortuna  aaevo  laeta  negotio,  et 

Ltidum  insolentem  Indere  pertinas, 
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Transmiitat  incertos  hoiiorea, 

Nunc  mOiI,  nunc  alii,  benigna.         Lat.  Hobace.— 
"Fortune,  exulting  in  her  cruel  emplojincct,  aud  persisting  in  playing 
her  haughty  gatoo,  constantly  tianafers  her  unstable  gifts,  snioetimee 
favorable  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  another :" — 

"  Fortune,  that  evei>ohanglng  dams, 
Indulges  her  malicious  joy, 
And  constant  plays  her  haughty  game, 

Proud  of  hei-  office  to  destroy; 
To-day  to  me  her  bounty  flows, 
And  now  on  others  she  the  bliss  bestows." 
rortuna,  vlrJs  invlda  fortibna, 

Quam  non  aequa  bonis  praemla  dividia  !     L^t.  Seneca. — 
"Capricious  Fortune  evor  joys 
With  partial  hand  to  deal  tho  prize, 
To  crush  the  brave  and  cheat  tlie  wise." 
See  preceding  quotation. 
Fortuna  vltrea  est,  quae,  a-aia  maxlme  aplendet,  frangltnr. 
Lat.  PuBLins  Syrhs. — "Fortune  is  brittle  as  glass,  and  when  she  shines 
the  most,  when  she  is  most  refulgent,  she  is  often  most  unexpectedly 
brolien,  amashed." 

FoTttmae  cetera  mando.  Lat. — "  I  commit  the  rest  to  Fortune." 
I  have  made  the  wisest  ai-rangements  in  my  power,  bat  1  still  know  that 
I  am  not  beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 

Portnnae  fllltts.  Lat. — "A  son  of  Fortune."  A  favorite  of  Fortune. 
A  person  highly  favored  by  that  blind  deity. 

Fortunae  majorls  honos,  ereotua  et  acer.  Lat.  Clabdian. — 
"A  man,  who  reflects  honor  on  his  distinguished  position,  and  of  an  erect 
and  bold  spirit." 

Fortimatos  nlminim,  sua  si  bona  norlnt !  Lat.  ViRom. — 
"Happy,  too  happy,  indeed,  would  be  numbers  of  individuals,  did  they 
but  know,  were  they  but  sensible  of,  the  inestimable  blessings,  privi- 
leges, they  enjoy !" 

Fortune  de  la  guerre.    Fr.— 

"When  the  soldier's  coin  is  spent. 
He  has  but  to  fight  fiir  more ; 
He  pays  neither  tax  nor  rent. 

He's  but  where  he  was  before. 
If  he  conquer,  if  be  fall — 
Fortune  de  la  guerre,  that's  all !" 
that  is,  The  fortam  of  war,  or  'Tis  but  tlie  fortune  of  mar,  &c.     N.B. 
The  full  expression  is  "La  fortune  de  la  giieire." 
Fortuna  du  pot.   Fr. — "PoHuck." 

PosBe-way.— From  the  old  Fr.  "fisse,"  a  ditch.  One  of  the  Roman 
roads  through  England,  with  a  ditch  on  each  side. 

Fragili  quaereus  ilUdere  dentem  oSendat  aolido.  Lat.  Hobaob. 
— "Envy,  while  seeking  to  fix  ite  tooth  in  something  brittle,  shall  strike 
against  the  solid,"  that  la,  while  endeavoring  to  find  some  weak  point  of 
attaok  in  me,  shaH  discover  that  I  am  on  all  sides  proof  against  its  en- 
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venomed  assaults."  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  the  apologae  [narrative, 
tale]^  of  the  viper  and  the  file.  "My  adveraary.  envious  of  my  fame,  in 
seekiug  to  fasten  on  a  weak  piirt,  shall  find  a  firm  resistance."  If  his 
malice  be  directed  towards  me,  he  shall  meet  with  au  uolooked-for  and 
plenary  punishment. 

Praiaea.    Fr. — Pointed  stakes  used  in  fortification. 
Frange,  miser,  oalamos,  vigilataque  proelia  dele. 
Qui  facia  in  parva  sublimia  carndna  cells, 
Ut  dignuB  veiilaa  hedetis,  et  Imagine  macra. 
Spes  iiiilla  ulterior.  Lat.  JuvunaIi, — 

"  Destroy  your  pens,  poor  wretch  I  blot  out  your  battles,  that  have  lost 
you  youp  night's  rest — you  that  write  sublime  poetry  in  your  narrow 
garret,  that  you  may  oome  forth  worthy  of  an  ivy  crown  and  meager 
image.  You  have  nofliing  further  to  hope  for."  Compare  Bbm  Jonson  : — 
"I,  that  spend  half  my  nights  and  half  my  days 
Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark,  pale  face, 
To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  ov  the  hays. 
And  in  this  age  can  hope  no  other  gcaae." 
'She  reward  of  Authorship  is  generally  empty  pr^se. 
Frankpledge — Surety  for  freemen. 

Fraus  est  celare  &aiidem.    Lat.  Law  masim. — "It  in  a  fraud  to 

conceal  a  fraud."    On  such  a  concealment  devolves  a  share  in  the  guilt. 

Fr-na  mordere.  Lat.  Statius. — "To  receive  the  bridle,  to  submit, 

Fr&res  d'armes.  Pr. — "Brothara,  eompaaions  in  arms,  in  warfare." 

Froiideur.  Fr. — -"An  esclaimer,  declaimer,  against  the  existing 
administration ." 

Fronti  nulla  (Idea.  Lat.  JuvBuai., — "There  is  no  trnatiug  to  the 
mere  outside,  the  appearance,  the  countenance."  Trust  not  to  outward 
show.  Al!  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  N.B.  The  quotation  is  eometimea 
met  with  in  this  form,  "FaoNTis  ndlls  fides." 

Pruges  conanmere  natL     Lat.  Horace. — "  Born  merely  "to  con- 
sume the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  eat  and  drink,  to  devour  provisions:" — 
"  Born  but  to  eat  and  drink  the  fruits  of  earth." 
The  worthless,  who  live  and  die  without  having  rendered  any  semce 
to  society.     Drones  in  the  social  hive,  whose  only  business  is  to  devour 
(he  fruits  of  other  men's  labor. 

Frustra  lit  per  plura,  quod  fieri  potest  per  pauclora.  Lat. — 
"That  is  idlydonehy  many,  which  may  be  done  by  a  tew."  This  masira, 
though  variously  applied,  is  generally  used  to  enforce  the  position,  that 
it  is  better  to  proceed  by  negotiation  than  by  warfare. 

Frustra  laborat,  qui  omnibus  placete  studet.  Lat.  prov.— "  He 
who  studies  to  please  every  one  labors  in  vain." 

Ftigam  fecit.  Lat.  Law  phrase.—"  He  has  taken  to  flight."  Used 
when  it  is  found  by  inquisition  that  a  person  has  fled  for  felony,  &a. 

— Puge  magna :  lioet  sub  paupere  tecto 

Reges  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amloos.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"Avoid,  eschew,  shun,  greatness :  beneath  an  humble  roof  one  may  live 
more  happily  than  the  powerful  and  the  friends  of  the  powerful:" — 
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"Leave  then  the  gaudy  blessings  of  the  great: 
The  cottage  offers  a  aeeure  retreat, 
Wlievo  you  may  mate  a  solid  bliss  your  own, 
To  kings,  and  favorites  of  tings,  unknovtn." 
Fugienao  in  media  aaepe  mitut  fata.     Lat.  Livy. — "By  flying, 
men  often  meet  tlie  very  fate  which  they  wish  to  avoid."     Prudence  la 
Bometimes  defeated  by  cliaiiee,  and  produces  the  same  consequences  aa 
rashness. 

Pttgit  Irreparabile  tempus.  Lat.  Vikoil. — "Time,  that  cannot 
be  recalled,  fliea,  passes  away.  Irretrietable,  irrecoverable,  time  wends 
its  rapid  vray." 

Fngitatton.  From  the  Lat.  verb  "faffio,"  to  flee, — A  Scots  law  term 


Pult  nium.  Lat.  Viboil. — "  Troy  has  been."   That  which  vtas  the 
object  of  eontentioQ  exists  no  mote. 

Fulgente  trahit  constiictoa  Gloria  ourm 

Won  minus  igiiotoa  generoais.     Lat.  Hokace. — 
"Glory  liolds  equally  attached  to  her  splendid  chariot  the  ignoble  and 
the  lofty.     Glory  leads  all  men  captive  at  the  wheels  of  her  glittering 
car."     An  allusion,  beautifully  figurative,  to  the  triumphal  chariot  of  a 
conqueror. 

"Chained  to  her  beamy  oar  Fame  drags  along 
The  mean,  the  great:  an  undistinguished  throng." 
Punotna  officio.     Lat.  Cicero. — "Esempt  from  duty."  one  whose 
offioial  power  or  duties  have  ceased,  no  longer  exist. 

Fungar  inaiif  mimere.  Lat.  Virgil. — "I  will  discharge  a  fruitless 
and  unavailing  duty."  A  common  prefix  to  an  elegy  on  a  deceased  friend. 

Pimgar  vice  cotis,  aoutum 

Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exaora  ipsa  aecandl. 

Lat,  Horace, — , 
"I  will  perform  the  office  of  a  whet-stone,  which,  though  itself  incapable 
of  cutting,  yet  serves  to  sharpen  the  raaor.  ''an  make  o^er  things  sharp," 
A  didactic  writer  may  instruct  others  to  do  that  well,  which  he  himself 
is  wholly  incapable  of  perfoi'ming. 

"Then  let  me  sharpen  others,  as  the  hone 
Gives  edge  to  raaors,  though  itself  has  none." 
Or:  - 

"I'll  play  the  whet-stone:  useless  and  unfit 
Myself  to  cut,  I'll  sharpen  nthers'  wit." 
FuiloaaB  fuiote  suo  punltur.  Lat  Law  maxim. — ^"A  madman 
or  l>]Datic  is  punished  by  his  own  niadne^."  If  a  madman  kill  any 
one,  he  shall  not  suffer  &r  the  act,  because,  being  deprived  of  memory 
and  understanding  by  the  hand  of  GOD,  he  is  regarded  as  having 
brot^n  the  mere  words  of  the  law,  but  not  the  law  itself. 

Poror  arma  miniatrat.  Lat.  VtRGiL, — "Pury,  rage,  supplies  them 
[the  rabble]  with  arms,  weapons." 

Furor  flt  laesa  aaepins  patientla.  Lat.  prov, — "Patience,  when 
too  rften  outraged,  is  converted  into  madness."  There  is  a  certain  degree 
"  ■    '      '    I,  which  is  beyond  all  endurance. 
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Furor  Iraque  mentem  praeolpitairt.    Lat.  Vihqii..— "Anger  and 
raga  li   rry  on,  impel,  ihe  mind."    Aiigi-y  men  soldum  want  woe. 

Furore.     Ital. — "Ksoitemeut." 

Fusillade.     Ff. — -'A  discliarge  of  musketry." 

Fuyez  lea  procfea  aur  toutea  choaes :  ia  conaclenoe  a' y  late- 
reaae,  la  aantS  y  alt6re,  les  biens  s'y  disalpent.  Fr.  L\  BKUVfeBii.— 
"Avoid  law-suits  above  all  things ;  thoy  affect  your  oi  ' 
jour  l.iialtii,  and  dissipate  your  property." 


Gabelle.  Fr, — "The  salt  las."  "The  odious  ^afiefe  was  said  to 
have  been  the  principal  giievaooe  which  irritated  the  people  to  rise  in 
the  First  Revolution.  It  is  still  a  royal  monopoly  [the  sole  sale  of  any 
class  of  commodities,  esolusiye  privilege  of  Belling  any  particular 
article]." 

Gage  d'amour.   Fr. — "Pledge,  token  of  love,  keepsake." 

Gageure  est  la  preuve  dea  aota.  Fr.  prov,^"A  wager  is  a  fool's 
argument." 

G:tidt4  de  coeur.  Fr. — "  Gajetj  of  heart,"  Sportiveness,  high 
animal  spirits. 

G.ilantuomo.   ItaJ.— "An  honest  man." 

Gallua  in  auo  aterquilinio  pluiixaam  potest.  Lat.  Sensoa. — 
"Every  oock  is  proud,  feela  himself  an  importaut  persDnage,  on  hia  owd 

duDghllf." 

Gamin.    Fr. — "A  young  blackguard." 

TauBS   air-dpujroiaiv  ciMTanv  lamov.     Gr. — "Marriage  is  with   men  a 
wished-l'or  evil,  an  evil  they  desire,  a  desirable  evil:" — 
"Wedlock's  an  ill  meo  et^rly  embrace." 

Gar^n.  Fr. — "A  boy,"  but  in  oomoion  use  in  France  to  signify 
"a  waiter  at  an  inn,  hotel,  dining-rooms,"  &e. 

Gallon  de  bureau.  Fr. — "An  offiee-boy."  A  boy  employed  in 
an  office  to  make  himself  generally  useful. 

Garjou  d' esprit.    Fr. — "A  clever  fellow." 

Gardeivousl  Fr. — "Our  bugles  eouoded  the  jfariie d  i>ims /"  that 
is,  "the  military  order  of  Attention  !" 

Oarde'Chaaee.  Fr, — "A  gamekeeper."  N.B.  -"Sarde-ehagse"  is 
very  often  incorrectly  written  garde  de  ehmse.  The  plural  of  garde-ckasse 
is  either  gardes-diasse,  or  gardei-ekasses. 

Garde  du  corps.  Fr. — "A  body-guard."  N.B.  "Oarde  dti  corps" 
is  very  often  incorrectly  written  garde  de  cm-pa. 

Gardez  Ja  foy  [foi].    Fr. — "Keep  faith.     Guard  the  faith." 

Gardez  la  langue,  ouvrez  lea  yeuz,  si  vous  d^rez  Stre 
heureux.  Fr,  prov. — "Keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  your  eyes  open,  if 
you  will  lead  a  peaceful  life, 

Garrlt  anlles  ez  re  fabellas.  Lat.  Horace. — "He  prates  away 
Old  wives'  tales,  traditionary  stories,  adapted  to  the  subject  in  hand  He 
tells  (lid  wives'  tides  rather  pertinently;" — 
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"The  cheerful  sage,  when  solemn  diotatcs  fiiil, 
Couceals  the  moral  counsel  in  a  tale." 
This  quotation  is  sometimes  addresBed  to  an  oppouent  who  !s  possessed 
of  more  anecdote  than  avgumeol:. 

Qasconnade.  Fr. — "Boasting,  bmgging." 

Qato  mlolador  no  es  buen  cazador.  Span.  proT. — "A  mewing 
cut  is  not  ll  good  hunter,  is  not  a  good  moueer." 

Gatta  guantata  non  piglla  mal  Borlce.  Ital.  prov, — "A  gloved 
cat,  oat  with  gloves  on,  never  catches  mice."     A  muffled  oat  ia  no  good 

Qatto,  che  lecoa  oenere,  non  iidar  farina.  Ital.  pror.->-"  Trust 
not  with  meal  tlie  oat  that  licks  aahea."  The  English  proverb  is,  The 
dog  that  licks  aahea,  trust  not  with  meal. 

Qauchs.  Pr. — "Clumsy,  awkward,  nngiuniy." 

G-auclierle.  Pr. — "  Awkwardness,  untowardness,  olumsiness." 

Gaudent  scrlbentes,  et  ae  venerantur,  et  ultro, 
SI  taceaa,  laudant,  qiiidquld  scripsere,  beatl. 

Lat.  HoRACB. — 
"  They  [bad  poets]  are  charmed  wifh  their  own  performances,  oomposi- 
tions:  thej  admire  them,  and,  happy  in  the  extreme,  liberally  be'Stow 
upon  them  those  praises  which  you  refuae."  Every  poet^  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  fancies  he  performs  wonders;  but,  when  the  ardor  of  imagi- 
nation has  gone  by,  a  good  poet  will  examine  his  work  in  cool  blood,  and 
will  Gnd  it  sink  greatly  in  his  own  esteem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
a  ba^  poet  reads  his  productions  OTer,  the  more  he  is  charmed  with  them. 

Gaudet  viam  feoisae  rnlna.  Lat.  Lucan. — "He  rejoices  to  have 
made  his  way  by  ruin."  This  is  the  chai'ac(«r  given  by  the  poet  to 
CiBSAH.  It  will  equally  suit  any  other  ambitious  despot  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  hie  object,  is  regardleea  of  the  havoc  which  he  may  occasion 
among  the  human  race. 

Gauloia.  Fr. — "  Old  French,  tlie  French  people  of  old." 

Qaunt. — "Ghent,"  in  Belgium.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Irtin- 
castfir,  was  tiie  fourth  aon  of  Edwakd  III.,  and  was  born  at  Ghent  in 
1340/ 

Gavelkind.— A  Sason  law,  signifying  "Give  allkind,  or,  give  all  the 
kin  alike;"  kind,  or  kin,  signifying  "child.  "This  law,"  aaja  Minshew, 
"continues  in  Kent;  and,  in  the  I8th  of  Hbnkt  VI.,  there  were  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  Kent  that  held  by  any  other  tenure; 
though  now  both  the  name  and  nature  of  the  law  are  altered:  for  the 
moaem  term,"  continues  he,  "  is  gavelet,  by  which  the  tenant  forfeits  his 
lands  and  tenements  to  tlie  lord  of  whom  they  are  holden,  if  he  with- 
draws from  his  !ord  his  due  rente  and  services. 

Tehj;  (UiOipoc  ev  jSporot^  Suvrm  sanov.  Gt. — "Mirth  out  of  season  is  a 
grievous  ill." 

Gendajme.  Fr. — "An  armed  policeman." 

Gendarmerie.  Fr. — "The  armed  police  force." 

Gine.  Fr. — "Constraint." 

Genera,  Lat. — The  plural  of  "jrenuB,"  which  see.  "Kinds."  "The 
European  genera  of  grasses." 

Generaliaaimo.  Ital. — "A  commander-in-chief." 
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Genius  loci.  La,t.  Virgil. — "The  tutelary  [guardian]  deitj  of  a 
place." 

Gena  de  bureau,  Fi'. — "The  officials  of  a  public,  a  government 

Gena  de  ooiiaitloK.  Fr. — "Persons  of  rank,  distinction," 

Gens  de  guerre.  Fr. — "Militai-y  men." 

Gens  de  I'eglise.  Fr. — "Churchmen." 

Gens  de  pen.   Fr. — "The  lower  sort  of  persons,  lower  ciaaaes." 

Gens  desonevr^s.  Fr.— "Persons  without  employment," 

Gena  du  monde.  Fr. — "Persons  in  nolJye  life. 

Geus  liiimica  sibl.  La(.  Yirgil. — "A  nation  that  is  hostile  to 
thein,  that  is  so  decidedly  their  enemy,"  "Italy,  in  the  mean  time,  has 
not  heen  safe  from  the  gens  inimica  sibi  [AusI'bia]  ." 

Gena  togata,  Lat.  ViRQiL. — "The  gowned  nation,"  that  is,  the 
Roman  nation.     See  "Jusiogae." 

Gent  llbSrale.  Fr. — "Persons  of  liberal  sentiments." 

Gentilh ombre.  Span. — "A  gentleman." 

Gentllhommerie.  Fr. — "Around  him  might  have  grnuped  them- 
selves the  whole  geiiUlkommerie  of  tlie  kingdom;"  that  is,  the  whole 
"gentility"  of  thekiiigdom,allthatwas"genteer'iii,&o.  N.B.  "  GenUl- 
hommerie"  is  only  used  in  derision,  ironically,  jocosely. 

Genas.  Lat. — "The  CiccaBsiati  gemis,"  that  is,  the  Circassian 
"race,"  or  "stock,"     "A  feir  specimen  of  the  genus,"  that  is,  of  fhe 

GentiB  dicendL  Lat,  Quintiliait, — "A  sljleof  speaking."  "The 
'genus  dieendi'  of  whicii  Messrs,  Finlay  and  Phillips  are  the  chief 
patrons  [and  indeed  models]  in  the  present  day  [1817],  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  masters.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
description  of  it  in  Cicbro  or  Quintilian.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  however, 
it  was  abundantly  practiced.  The  rule,  in  which  its  whole  mystery  may 
be  aumlned  up,  is  to  give  utterance  to  all  the  ideas,  and  in  all  the  words, 
that  present  themselves,  [and  as  near  as  possible  all  at  once]  upon  any 
matter,  without  regard  to  order  or  selectjoo,  and  how  remote  soever  their 
reference  may  be  to  the  subject." 

GenuB,  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fecimua  ipsi, 

Vtx  ea  nostra  voco,  Lat.  Ovjd.^ 

"Birth  [high  birth,  as  it  is  onlledl  and  ancestry,  and  all  other  things 
which  we  ourselves  have  not  aoquirea,  can  scarcely  be  called  our  own:"— ■ 
"Naught  from  my  birth  or  ancestors  I  clwm; 
All  is  my  own,  my  honor  and  my  shame," 
Genus  bomo.  Lat. — "The  human  apeaies," 
Genus  hnmanum  Ingenlo  superaTit.    Lat.  LucnETics.- — "He 
surpassed  the  human  race  in  ability,  left  them  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance."    The  above  qnotation  is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     N.B.  In  the  original  the  fidl  passage  stands 
thus:— 

"Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omues 

EestiDxit  Stellas,  exortus  uti  agriua  sol." 
"  His  genius  quite  obscured  the  brightest  ray 
Of  human  thought,  as  Sol's  effulgent  beams. 
At  morn's  approach,  extinguish  all  the  stars." 
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Genus  humaimin  multo  fult  illwd  in  arvia 

Duiliis.  Lat.  LucnEiiua.— 

"A  hardy  race  of  mortals,  trained  to  sports; 
The  fleid  their  joy,  unpolished  yet  by  Ofrnrts." 

Genus  Inimortale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 

Stat  fortuna  domtis  et  avt  numerantur  avorum. 

La,t.  Virgil. — 
"The  immoi-tal  line  in  Bura  succession  reigns, 
The  fortune  of  the  family  remains. 
Arid  grandsires'  grandsons  the  long  list  contains." 
This  quotation  has  been  applied  to  a  long  dynasty  [sway,  rule,  sove- 
reign power]. 

Genus  Initabile.  Lnt.  Horace. — "  An  irritable  race,  a  race  quickly 
made  angry,  a  fretful  tribe."     "  Artists  are  a  ffemts  m-iiabile." 

0«nus  Irritabile  vatttm.  Lat.  Hohace. — "The  irritable  tribe  of 
poets."  ProverMailj  used,  in  consequence  of  the  aorimouy  which  gene- 
rally enters  into  any  contest  between  writers  of  this  class.  An  English 
poet  has  described,  in  terms  still  more  forcible, 

"The  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  race." 
Ti/poam^  aiEi  jroMn  didaOKOfisvoc.  6r.— "I  grow  old  as  I  make  con- 
stant accessions  to  my  knowledge;  ever  learning  something,  I  advance 
in  yeai's  and  in  wisdom."  Older  and  wiser.  One  may  "  live  and 
LBABN."  A  saying  of  Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  and 
the  lawgiver  of  the  Athenians, 

G-baut.  Hindostanee. — "A  mountain."  It  also  implies  a  landing- 
place  or  wharf  on  the  Ganges  [a  river  in  India]. 

Ghee.  Hindostanee. — "The  butter  produced  from  the  milk  of  the 
Indian  buffalo." 

Glbler  fle  potence.  Fr. — "Game  for  the  gallows,"  Newgate- 
birds,  jail-birds,  scapegraces. 

Gtovane  ozioso,  veocMo  bieognoso,  Ital.  prov. — "A  young  man 
idle,  an  old  man  needy." 

Gite.  Fr. — "Gist."  "The  real  ^ie  of  the  whole  case." 
Glacier.  Fr, — "Permanent  ice."  "A  glacier,  in  the  eusfomary 
meaning  of  the  term,  is  &  mass  of  ice,  which,  descending  below  the 
usual  snow-line,  prolongs  its  course  down  the  cavity  of  one  of  those 
vast  gorges  which  fnrrow  the  sides  of  most  mountain-ranges.  It  is 
better  represented  by  a  frozen  torrent  than  by  a  frozen  ocean.     Any  one 

E laced  so  as  to  see  a  glaeier  in  connectJon  with  the  range  from  which  it 
as  its  origin  at  once  infers  that  it  is,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  outlet 
of  the  vast  snow-fields  which  occupy  the  higher  regions.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  it  results  from,  and  is  renewed  by,  the  eternal  ice-springs 
of  those  riverless  wilds." 

GladiatoT  in  arena  cousilium  capit,  Lat. — "The  gladiator, 
sword-player,  takes  counsel  on  the  stage  where  he  is  to  fight,"  The  man 
asks  for  that  advice  in  the  very  hour  of  danger,  which  he  should  pre- 
viously and  in  a  cooler  moment  have  solicited. 

Gli  omamentl  nel  veatimeuti  delle  figure  vagllono  esaer 
messl  con  eobriet^,  e  fa  bisogno  ricordarsl  di  coiui  che  altre 
volte  diceva  a  quelle  artifice,  "  Tristo  a  te  I  non  sapesti  fat  Bllena 
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bella,  la  facesti  rlcca."  Ital.  Algakotti. — "EichDess  in  the  drapery, 
dveSB,  oostunie,  of  Ihe  human  figure  should  be  sparingly  introduced,  intro- 
dured  with  discretion,  by  the  artist,  and  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
remark  of  Apellbs  [tlie  distinguiBhed  pninterof  old]  to  one  of  bis  pupils : — 
'  Unliappy,  unfortunate,  Loj,  youth  I  thou  couldsb  not  make  Hblbn  [the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time]  beautiful,  lovely,  and  so  thou  hast  made 
her  goi^eous,' "  The  classic  scftolai'  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  original 
Greek: — "AireX^f  6  ^uypa^c  &saaai/evi)c  Tcva  twu  /la^ijTaii  'EXsvtp'  ojiiifiari 
JTO^vxpvf^of  ypa'^HnTUj  Q  ffEtpwftoi'j  etirev,  fa/  dwofcevo^  ypa^t  Ka^ijv,  xXovatav 


of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  of  Bngiandl."  "The  feathered  songster 
and  the  poet  are  friends  and  fellow-wocahipers,  and,  thoush  dwellins 
in  a  lowly  vale,  their  hymn  is  Gloria  in  excetsis." 


Qloiia  virtutds  nm'bi'a.  Lat. — "Glory  is  the  shadow,  the  com- 
panion, of  virtue." 

GJiiOBtioB.  From  the  Gr.  word  jTuoTdtof  [gnostikos],  "pertaining  to 
knowledge,  intelHgoiit^  possessing  profound  knowledge,  iotelligenoe,  dis- 
oemmen^  or  penetration."  The  Cfiiostics  were  a  sect  who  boasted  of 
their  superior  knmoUdge  in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  might  saroasti- 
caUy  have  been  called  the  knowing  ones. 

Tva^i  Kaipor  [Gnothi  kalron].  Gr. — "Know  the  time,  opportunity," 
the  fit,  proper,  convenient,  or  Baitable  time,  in  reference  to  eirctimstances 
of  persons,  or  things,  for  speaking,  or  acting.  Compare  Shakspearb;— 
"when  our  fates  seem  to  open  their  hand  to  us,  let  our  spirit  embrace 
them  in  all  that  is  wise  and  honorable."    Again:— 

"Who  seeks  and  will  not  take  when  once  'tis  offered. 
Shall  never  find  it  more." 

Gobe-mouclies.  Fr. — "  Persons  who  have  no  opinions  of  their  own, 
gulls,  triflers."     "The  world  contains  a  large  number  of  gobe^mouches." 

Gorge.  Fr.  military  term. — "A  strait  or  narrow  pass." 

Goths.  An  ancient  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe:  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians.  The  term  is  often  used  to  signiiy,  "Any 
nation  deficient  in  general  knowledge."  "What  do  yon  think  of  the  lata 
extraordinary  event  in  Spain?  Could  you  have  erer  imagined  fiat  those 
ignorant  Goms  would  have  dared  to  banish  the  Jesuits  ?" — Lord  Ohbstek- 

1.  Gothic  is  often  used  to  signify,  "  UnoiviliEed."     "  Ah !  rustic  ruder 
than  Gothic," — Congrbvb. 

2.  Qotkicism.   "The  state  of  barbarians."     "Night,   Gothicism,  eon- 
fusion,  and  absolute  chaos  (which  see]  are  come  again." — Shenstone. 

Gtourmand.  Fr. — "  He  was  a  thorough  gourmand:"  that  is  to  say, 
a  tliorongh  glutton,  or,  to  use  a  milder  term,  gastronomist,  or  gas^o- 
philist.  N.B.  "  Gourmet'  is  often  erroneously  used  in  England  for 
" gotirmand:"  the  meaning,  however,  is  very  different,  aa  gourmet  signi- 
fies a  judge  of  wine,  a  wine-taster.  A  "gastronomist'  is  one  who  under- 
stands the  whole  mystery  of  good  eating  and  drinking,. of  good  living, 
one  who  has  ntade  the  laws  of  sensual  tasie,  of  palatial  taste  inparfiinilar, 
Ms  pcadiar  stady.  A  " gastrophilist"  is  one  who  loves  his  belly,  who 
makes  a  god  of  his  belly. 

Gout.  Fr. — "Taste,  peculiar  fancy,  molinatinn." 
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Goute  Jt  goute.  Fr. — "Drop  by  civop." 

Gracieux  accueil  vaut  la  chfere  la  plus  delicate.  Fr.  prov, — 
"Weloome  is  the  best  ehccr." 

Gradatlm.  Lat. — "Bj  degi'eea,  by  little  and  little,  gradually." 

GRADUS  AD  PARKASSnM.  Lat.— "A  step,  way,  to  Par- 
nassus." "Gradvs  ad  Paenassum"  !H  a  well-known  and  very  useful 
school-boot,  Id  great  requisition  with,  those  who  try  their  hands  at  Latin 
versification,  verse-making.  N.B.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
Central  Gceooe,  and  is  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year.  The  Costalian  spring  [a  fountain  sacred  to  the  Muses]  is  fed 
by  these  perpetual  snovfs,  and  pours  down  the  chasm  between  the  two 
summits.  These  are  two  loft?  rocks  rising;  perpendicularly  from  Delphi 
la  city  seated  on  the  hill  of  Parnassus,  where  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was]. 
These  heights  were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  the  MnsE^  and  those  who 
slept  in  their  neighborhood  were  supposed  to  receive  inspiration  from 

GraeouluB  esurlena,  in  coelum  jnaseris,  ibit.  Lat.  Juvsnal. — 
"A  poor  hungry  Greek,  if  you  order  him,  will  e'en  go  to  heaven !  Bid 
the  hungry  Greekling  go  to  Heaven— He'll  go."  That  is,  will  attempt 
the  thing  most  difficult.  This  was  the  reproach  of  Imperial  Roma  to 
the  Greek  provincials  who  resorted  to  that  metropolis.  It  has  often 
been  applied  to  those  supple  Frenchmen  who  swarm  in  every  capital,  as 
in  the  following  lines; — 

"All  trades  hie  own  your  hungry  Frenchman  counts. 
And  bid  him  mount  the  sky,  the  sky  he  mounts  I" 
Gram,  loqaltur,  Dia.  vera  docet,  Rhe.  verba  colorat, 

Mu.  canit,  Ar.  numerat,  Geo.  ponderat,  As.  docet  astra. 

Lat.— 
This  is  a  memorial,  definition,  given  by  the  schoolmen  in  verse,  of  what 
are  called  the  seven,  liberal  soiencea:  "  Gramniar  speaks.  Dialectics 
teach  the  trnth,  Bhetorie  gives  coloring  to  our  speech,  Music  sinsa. 
Arithmetic  numbers,  Geontetry  weighs,  and  Astronomy  teaches  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars." 

Gramerclea  and  Grameroy.— Both  fram  the  Fr.,  and  signifying, 
"Great  thanks  to  you:" — 

"  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise." 

Shaksfearb — Hhming  of  the  Shrew. 
"  Gramerey,  Mammon,  said  the  gentle  knight. 
For  so  great  grace  and  offered  high  estate." 

Spensek. 
Granunatloi  oertant,  et  adhac  sub  judloe  lis  est. 

Lat.  Horace. — ■ 
"  Grammarians,  teachers  of  Grammar,  dispute  the  point,  and  the  matter 
in  question  is  still,  even  yet,  before  the  judge,  is  as  yet  undecided:"  in 
other  words,  "Good  judges  of  the  matter  in  question  are  at  issue  on  the 
subject,  and  the  point  is  still  und'ecided." 

"By  whom  invented  critics  yet  contend, 
Aud  of  their  vain  disputings  find  no  end." 
Gran  victoria  es  la  que  sin  saagre  se  alcanza.  Span,  prov.-— 
"Great  is  the  victory  tiiat  costs  no  blood,  no  bloodshed." 
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Grand  bleu  vouh  fasae!  Fr,— "Much  good  tnaj  it  do  jou!" 

Grand  cordon.  Fr.— "  The  great  [broad]  ribbon  [of  the  Legion  of 
hoDor,  &D  ordei'  of  knighthood],"  "He  was  decorated  with  tlie  ffrand 
cordon  by  Louis  Philippe." 

Grand  diseiir  n' eat  pas  grand  falsenr.  Fr.  proT. — "Great  taik- 
eia  are  but  littJe  doers,  indifferent  doers,  performers. 

Grand  gourmand.  Fr. — "A  great  glutton,  gastronomist,  gastto- 
philist."  "Eating  much,  eating  long,  and  eating  of  the  best  which,  is  to 
be  had,  are  the  distJnguiBhing  characteristioa  of  a  grand  gourmand." 
See  "  QouTinand." 

Grand  homme.  Fr. — "A  great  man,"  N.B,  Un  homine  grand 
means  a  tall  -man;  uo  grand  horame,  a  great  man,  a  distinguished  maw. 

Grand  homme  As  province.  Fr. — "A  distjoguiehed  provincial, 
provincial  celebrity. " 

Grand  slfecle.  Fr. — "A  great,  diBtingiiished,  age."  "He  was 
among  the  most  brilliant  and  respectable  ill astratioDS  of  the^a»:f  slide 
[the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France]." 

Grande  arma  es  la  neoesldad.  Span.  prov. — "Necessity  is  a 
powerful,  vigQFOua,  strong,  stout,  arm."  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
Tsntion,  stimulatea  to  estirtion. 

Grande  d&rafaou  de  pr^tendre  toujoura  avoir  raison.  Fr.  prav. 
— "It  shows  a  remarkable  want  of  reason  to  be  always  fancying  one's 
self  in  the  right." 

Grandee.  Span. — "Ostentation  iatiie parvenu ntUlionnaire  is  qmte 
a  distinct  thing  from  ostentation  ID  the  hereditary  grandee  [mblemau] :" 
that  is  io  saj.  Ostentation  in  the  upstart  man  who  is  vtortn,  a  miUwn,  oe 
millions,  man  of  millions,  ia  quite,  &c.  N.B,  "  JUllionnair^'  is  nearly 
always  ineorrectly  spelled  with  one  n  instead  of  with  tii>o.  The  true  moan- 
ing of  the  word  "grande^'  is,  a  Spanish  nobleman  who  has  the  privilege 
of  wearing  bis  hat  ia  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  like  Lord  Kinnale 
in  this  country. 

Grandes  promesses  et  peu  d'effets.  Fr.  prov. — "Great  promises 
and  but  little  deeds."     Gieiit  cry  and  little  wool. 

Grandeur.  Fr. — "  Gi-eatness."     "  Intellectual  grandeur." 

Grands  vanteurs,  petite  falaeurs.  Fr. prov. — "Great  boasters, 
little  doers."     Gi'eat  boast,  small  roast. 

Grata  saperveniet,  quae  non  sperabltw,  hora.  Lat.  Horace. — < 
"The  hour  that  comes  unexpectedly,  the  time  that  you  could  never  ven- 
ture to  say  you  would  be  sure  to  live  to  see,  will  come  on  you  with  infi- 
nitely greater  pleasure:" — 

"So,  if  to-morrow's  sun  be  thine. 
With  doable  luster  shall  it  shine." 
Blessings  anticipated  are  not  by  any  means  so  well  relif(hed  as  those 
which  cume  upon  ua  by  surprise. 

Gratia  ab  ofSoio,  quod  mora  tardat,  abeat.  Lat.  Ovid. — 
"Thanks  are  lost  io  a  kindness  which  delay  keeps  back."  He  loeeth 
his  thanks,  who  promiseth  and  delajeth. 

Gratia  gratiam  parit.  Lat.  Senbca. — " Kindness begete kindness'" 
One  good  tarn  deserves  another. 
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Grassa.  cucina,  magro  teetamento.  Ita\.  pi'tiv. — "  A  fnt  kitoheii, 

Graaae  panae,  maigre  cervelle.  Fr.  proy, — "A  fat  belly,  a  lean 
bi-ftin." 

Gratior  et  pulcro  veniena  In  corpora  virtaa.  Lat.  Virgii..— 

"Even  virtue  is  more  fair  when  it  appears  in  a  beautiful  peraon;" — 

"More  lovely  virtue  in  a  lovely  form." 

Beauty  lends  a  grace  even  to  intrinsic  worth.     This  corresponds  in 

some  degree  with  tfie  aphorism  [a  short  sentence,  in  which  the  principal 

matter  of  a  subject  is  comprised  in  a  very  few  words,  or  in  wnich  the 

gtoperties  of  a  thing  are  espressedl  of  Qitbbm  Elizabeth,  "that  a  good 
ice  is  the  best  letter  of  recommendation." 

"Becoming  gi'aoes,  and  a  virtuous  mind, 
More  lovely  in  a  beauteous  form  enshrined." 
OratlB.    Lat. — "For   nothing,  without   pay,   gratuitously,  free  of 

Gratia  anhelans,  mnlta  agendo  nihil  agens.  Lat.  Phaedrtts. — 
"  Panting  without  a  cause,  to  no  purpose,  for  naught;  putting  one's  self 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and,  in  affecting  to  do  much,  really  doing 
nothing — and,  though  busily  engaged  in  many  things,  yet  in  reality 
doing  nothing."  The  description  of  a  busy,  pompous  blookbeajJ.  The 
quotation  was  applied  to  the  late  Lord  Durhah,  when  Ouvemor  of  the 
Canadas;  and  it  is  a  droll  coincidence  that  among  the  strange  personages 
whom  PantaorueIi  met  in  his  voyages,  Rabelais  should  have  hit  upon 
"The  Dictator  of  Mustarcland,"  of  whom  he  aajs  that  "when  ha 
scratched  kiTaself  there  came  new  proclamations,  when  he  talked  it  was 
of  last  year's  snoui,  inJien  he  dreamed  it  wias  of  a  cock  and  a  b>iM,  if  he 
vwaght  to  himsdf  it  was  lehimsies  and  maggots;"  and,  in  short,  "Ite  was 
one  who  used  to  work  doinff  nuthing,  and  do  nothing  though  he  worked." 
Pantaqruel  seems  to  have  had  asecondsight  of  Lower  Canada  in  1833. 
See  "Est  arddioiium,"  (fee. 

QratUB  dictum.  Lat. — "Said  for  nothing,  a  gratuitous  assertion." 
Spoken  of  a  transitory  observation,  which  says  nothing  for  the  argument. 

Grattilor  quod  ettm,  qwem  neceaae  erat  diligere,  qnaliaconque 
eaaet,  talem  liabemus  ut  libenter  quoque  diligamna.  Lat,  Tre- 
BONius. — "I  rejoice,  am  glad,  that  the  person  whom  it  was  my  duty  to 
love,  good  or  bad,  is  such  a  one  as  I  can  iove  from  inclination,  with  a 
willing  mind."  This  is  a  well-turned  compliment,  either  from  a  sulgect 
to  bis  soverwgn,  or  from  a  parent  to  his  son,  as  it  intimates  the  presence 
of  qualities  which  conciliate  esteem  and  regard,  independently  of  nil 
relative  eoneiderations. 

Gratum  est  quod  patriae  elveni  pop   loq   e  dediatl, 
Si  facia  ut  patriae  sit  Idoneua      tU  a  a^ria 
Utilia  et  bellorum  et  pads  rebua  agend  a 
Flurlmum  enim.  iatererit  quibus  a  t  b   a   et  quibua  hunc  tu 
Moribus  Inatituas.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"It  deserves  our  gratitude  that  you  ha  e  preseutel  a  citizen  to  your 
nountry  and  people,  if  you  taie  care  that  1  e  prove  useful  to  the  state,  of 
service  to  her  lands;  useful  in  transa;.t  ng  tko  affa  «  both  of  war  and 
peace.     For  it  will  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  in  what  pursuits 
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and  moral  discipline  you  train  him,"     Tte  advantage  of  a  son  to  aociecj 
depends  on  his  ti'aining. 

Gravamen.  Lat. — "Agrievanoe."    "The  gravamen  of  the  offense." 

Grave  delictum.   Lat.^ — -"A  serious  offense." 

Gravlora  qnaedam  sunt  remedla perlculua.  Lat.  prov. — "Some 

Gravis  ira  tegnm  semper.  Lat.  Sbneoa,— "The  anger  of  kings  is 
always  severe."  Tlioae  who  possess  unlimited  power  are  vindictive  from 
habit. 

GRSCIAN. — A  name  given  to  the  boys  who  are  in  the  first  form 
at  Christ's  Hospital  [The  Blue-Coat  School]. 

Grenadiers.  Pr.— TIib  tallest  soldiers  in  a  regiment,  because  they 
used  to  be  selected  to  throw  grenades  [hollow  balls  flUed-with  powder, 
which  in  bursting  were  very  destructive]. 

Qrex  totna  in  agrla 

TJiiitts  soabie  cadit,  et  ponigine  porci.         Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"A  whole  iioct  perishes  in  the  flelds  from  the  soab  of  one  sheep,  and  pigs 
ii'Om  mange."     One  scabbed  sheep  will  mar  a  whole  flock. 

Grlbouille,  qui  se  caoha  dans  I'eau  cralnte  de  la  plnle,  Fr. 
prov. — "His  pretext  is  no  better  than  the  proverbial  absurdity  of  OH- 
bouille,  qui  se  cacka  dans  I'eau  crainte  de  la  pluie:  ha  has  plunged  the 
country  into  the  abyss  of  December  for  fear  of  a  shower  in  May;"  that 
is  to  say,  of  QribouiUe,  viho  hid  himself  in  tJte  loater  for  Jear  of  the  ram 
[for  fear  of  getting  wet  through],  N.B.  The  proverb  is  generally  used 
m  reference  to  IJiose  sill^y  persons  who,  tc  ""-'^  ""  ;n^nn,.o,.;a„no  .,»■  ^.^^ 
kind,  rush  into  another  infinil 
the  fire;  and  also  to  thosi 
who,  in  consequence,  are  easily  imposed  on.  The  entire  proverb, is, 
"Fin  comme  GribouiUe,  gui  ie  cache  dans  I'ea/a,,  crainte  de  la  pluie:" 
tiiat  is,  Owtn»ig,  or  dejjer,  as  G.,  who  hides  himself  in  the  water  for  fear 
of  the  rain.  The  proverb  is  nearly  always  qaoted  ineorrecily;  thus. 
Fin  eomw«  G.,  gui  s«  jette  dans  I'eau,  de  peur  de  la  pluie. 

GMBt.  Saxon. — "Crashed,  ground."  Hence  grist,  com  to  be 
ground;  grist  for  the  mill  is  a  figurative  expression  implying  profit  or 

Groa  maigre.  Fr, — "A  tall,  gaunt,  brown,  hard-featured,  lantern- 
jawed  fellow." 

Groaae  tSte,  pen  de  aena.  Fr. prov. — "A  great  head  and  little 
brains."     A  proverb  that  does  not  invariably  hold  good. 

Grroaaifiret^.  Fr. — "Grossness,  coarseness,  uncouthness  of  ideas:" 
a  plain,  unvarnished  mode  of  expression. 

GKiaidatI  da  cM  non  ha  olie  perdere.  Ital.  prov. — "Bewai-o  of 
him,  keep  aloof  from  him,  who  has  naught  to  lose." 

Guerilla.  Span. — "  Little  war,  petty  warfare."  A  term  applied  to 
an  irregular  mode  of  carrying  on  war  against  an  enemy  by  tlie  constant 
altaoka  of  independent  bands.  It  was  adopted  in  the  north  of  Spain 
during  the  Peninsular  War.  The  term  is,  for  the  most  part,  used 
adjectively:  as,  guerilla  hAoda,  ffuerilla  chief,  guerilla  soldier,  gueriUa 
command  [military  command  of  an  irregular  character]. 

Guerra,  y  oa^a,  y  amores,  por  nn  plazer  mil  Solorea.  Spin. 
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Guerre  k  mort.  Fy. — "War  till  death." 

Q-uerre  k  otttranoe.  Fr. — "War  to  the  uttermost,  utmost."  Twii 
phrases  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  posterity  will  remember  only  as  having 
disgraced  the  commence  meat  of  the  Iflth  century.     See  "A  oulrance." 

Gueus:  comma   un   pelntre.   Fr.  prov. — "As  poor  as  a  ohurcb 

GuiUotine.  Fr.— Tiii-f  instrument  of  death  was  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  invented  bj  i>a.  Guillotiw,  nor  was  he  one  of  its  victims,  as 
has  been  frequently  asserted.  Dr.  Gtjii,lotin  had  nothing  whatever  tfl 
do  with  it,  though  by  a,  combination  of  circumstances  it  came  to  be  even- 
tually called  by  his  name.  It  was  first  called  La  Louison,  from  Louis, 
an  eminent  surgeon  and  secretary  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Paris, 
who,  in  March,  1792,  improved  the  meohaniam  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  an  old  instrument  of  the  same  kind.  Dr.  Guillotik  was 
very  much  annoyed  at  fladiug  his  name  attached  to  this  instrument  of 
death;  but  he  lived  to  the  Restoration  in  extensive  professional  practice, 
and  is  still  much  respected,  in  spite  of  the  afflicting  associations  of  his 

Guillotinade.  Fr. — "  Execution  by  the  guUloUne  on  a  large,  gigan- 
tic, scale." 

Tvnami  non/ios    i    Tpniro^,  k'  oh    xP^"""'    Gr,—"  Cultivation  of  mind, 
mental  cultivation,  is  the  [real]  ornament  of  a  woman,  is  a  woman's  best 
recommendation,  and  not  gold."^ 
TrnKuKOC  owif  XC!I''  ""VP  ^K^Tai 

EmJAijr  a/ieivav,  otiSe  /uyuni  kokw-      Or.  SiMONIDES. — 
"Man  gains,  acquires,  no  possession  better  than  a  good  wife,  nor  worse 
tjian  a  ^d  one;' 

"Of  earthly  goods  the  best  is  a  good  wife: 
A  bad,  the  bitterest  curse  of  human  life." 
Tw!)  iro^MTE^  sar'  ox^Vfov,  owe  E? 

Z^  Ton  Xapov^  6g  ^ov^af  a^  evecTt  Ti 
Ayft^ov  a.Jr'  a^ri/^,  TtatSsQ'  ek&ouT'  etg  voaop 
lav  exovra  raimji'  ET^Epoirewrtu  £7ri/!e3,uf . 
AraXoBUTi  av/iirapsiieivev  QTroiSaTOuro  ac 

Bit  Touff',  iriai  Ssnrp  rt  rue  sar'  ^/iepav, 

Oin-a  yap  oroeic  ^a.v  to  wpayua.  Ge.  Menankeb.— 

"A  speodthrift  wife's  a  troublesome  appendage. 
Nor  lets  man  live  as  likes  him:  yet  the  jade 
Yields  goodly  fruit  too,  children ;  fall  you  sick. 
She  tends  your  bed  with  ministering  oi 


e  to  your  side;  in  death 


Swathes  with  fond  hand  your  limbs  and  smooths  your  gi'ave: 
Look  then  to  this,  when  diuly  frets  annoy. 
For  thus  you'll  lightliest  bear  th'  appointed  burden  1" 
Compare  the  beautifully  delicate,  but  still  kindred,  lines  of  Sir  Walti 
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"Owoniao!  in  oar lioura  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou!" 
Or  the   more  passionate   bi'eathinga  of  Zuieika's  tenderness,  in  the 
verses  of  Lokd  Byron; — 

"To  soothe  thy  fiiokness,  watch  thy  health. 
Partake,  but  never  waste,  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire; 
More  can  I  do!  or  thou  require?" 
Gusto.  Ital.—" Taste."   "They  paiut  their  personages  with  jiiisto." 

G-uBtus  elementa  per  omnia  quaetunt, 

Nuiiquam  anlmo  pretlia  obstantlbus.  Lat.  Jutehal. — 

"  They  [epicures]  ransack  all  the  elements  fur  dainljes;  the  price  never 
standing  la  the  way  of  their  gratifioation :" 

"They  ransack  every  element  for  ohoioe 
Of  every  flish  and  fowl,  at  any  price." 
Compare  Sbnec*; — 

Qiiidguid  avium  voliiat,  qaidqaid  piscium  natat,  ^idquid  fera/ni/m 
diseurrit,  nostns  sepeliittr  emtrSms.  "Eyery  kind  of  bird,  lish,  and 
quadrupedflndsits  way  into  our  insides,"  it!e)-(tKy,  "is  buried,  entombed, 
in  our  bellies." 

Gtutta  oavat  lapldetn  non  vi  sed  saepe  cadendo.  Lat.  Ovis. — 
"A  drop  [of  water]  hollows  aatnne  not  by  its  force,  power,  mere  weight, 
but  by  Its  frequently  falling,  bj"  the  frequeney  of  its  falling."  That  may 
be  done  by  gradual  effort  which  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  suddeo 
violence. 

Grutta  fortimae  prae  dolio  aapientlae.  Lat.  prov, — "The  slight- 
est portion  of  good  fortune  before,  in  preference  to,  a  hogahead  of  wis- 
dom." An  ounce  of  discretion  ia  worth  a  pound  of  wit.  'Tis  better  to 
be  happy  than  m  ' 


Gutta  percba.  A  s 
Straits  of  Malacca:  it  ia  of  a  dirty  w 
of  a  leathery  smell. 


Habeas  corpus.  Liiw  Lat. — "You  may  have  the  body."  This  js 
the  great  writ  of  Knglisli  liberty.  It  iies  where  a  person,  being  indicted 
and  imprisoned,  has  offered  sufficient  bail,  which  has  been  refused, 
fliough  the  case  was  bailable;  in  tJiis  case  he  ma^  have  a  habeas  corpus 
out  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  order  to  remove  himself  thither,  «nd  to 
answer  the  oause  at  the  bar  of  that  court. 
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The  "  IIiHEis   Corpus  Act"  is   the   famous    statute  31  Charles  II. 

"  The  oppression  of  an  olMCure  individual,"  says  Judge  Blackstone, 
"gave  rise  to  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act." 

"The  individuai  here  alluded  to  was  one  Francis  Jenks,  who,"  sajs 
De  Lolme,  "hftving  made  a  motion  at  Gaildhall,  in  the  yea*  1676,  to 
petition  the  king  for  a  new  parliament,  was  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  afterwards  committed  to  the  Gat«-House,  where  he  was  kept 
about  two  months  through  the  delays  made  by  the  several  judges,  to 
whom  he  applied,  in  granting  him  a  Sabeas  Corpus."  See  Safe  Trials, 
vol.  vii.  anno  1676. 

Mr.  Pos,  in  his  Life  of  James  the  Second,  p.  35,  haa  oharaoferiEed  this 
Act  as  "the  moat  important  barrier  against  tyranny,  and  best-framed 
protection  for  the  liberlj  of  individuals,  that  has  ever  esiated  in  anj 
ancient  or  modem  commonwealth." 

Habeas  corpus  ad  prosequendum.  Law  Lat.- — "Ton  may  have 
the  liody,  in  order  to  prosecufe."  A  writ  for  the  removal  of  a  person 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecution  and  trial  in  the  proper  county. 

Habeas  oorpae  ad  respond endiun.  Law  Lat. — "You  may  have 
the  body  to  answer."  A  writ  to  remove  a  person  confined  in  any  other 
prison,  to  answer  to  an  action  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  satisfaciendum.  Law  Lat. — "You  may  have 
the  body  to  satisfy."  A  writ  which  lies  against  a  person  in  prison,  to 
charge  him  in  esecution. 

HabemnB  confiteutem  reum.  Lat.  Cicero. — "We  have  before 
us  a  person  accused,  who  confesses  his  gnilt." 

Habemus  lusnriam  atque  avariUam,  publics  egeatatem, 
privatlm  opulentlain.  Lat.  Sallust. — "We  have  luxury  and  avarice, 
public  debt  and  private  opulence,  wealth."  This  is  the  description  of 
Rome  pat  by  the  historian  in  the  mouth  of  Oato. 

Habent  et  sua  fata  Ubelli.  Lat. — "Books  have  their  peoaliar 
destiny,  their  phases,  ron  their  peculiar  course." 

Habent  Insidias  hominU  blanditdae  mail.  Lat.  Phaxdrus. — 
"The  fair  speeches  of  a  bad  man  are  designed  for  treachery,  have  a 
treatherous  object  in  view,  are  replete  with  treachery." 

Habeo  senectatl  magnam  gratiam,  quae  mfhl  sermonls 
aviditatem  au^t,  poUonls  et  cibi  sustulit.  Lat.  Cicero. — "I  am 
greatly  indebted,  much  beholden,  to  old  age,  which  haa  increased  my 
eagerness  fur  conversation  in  proportion  as  it  has  lessened  my  appetites 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  my  appetite  for  eating  and  drinking,  my  love  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  table." 

Habere  facias  possesaionem.  Lat.  Law  phrase. — "Yon  shall 
cause  to  take  possession."  This  is  a  writ  which  lies  where  a  man  has 
recovered  a  term  for  years  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  and  it  is  directed 
to  the  sheriff  in  order  to  put  the  plaintiff  into  possession. 

Habere  facias  viBum.  Lat.  Law  phrase. — "You  shall  cause  a  view 
to  be  taken."  This  is  a  writ  which  lies  in  several  cBses,  as  in  Dower, 
^ormedon,  &o.,  where  a  view  is  to  be  taken  of  the  lands  or  tenements  in 
question. 

Habet  aliquld  ex  Inlquo  omne  magnum  eKemplum,  quod 
contra    alngidoa    utllltate    publica    repeuditur.    Lat.   Tacitus. — 
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"Every  great  example  (if  punishment  has  in  it  some  tincture  of  in- 
justice: the  sufferings  of  individuals,  however,  are  compensated  by  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good." 

Habet  in  adversle  auidlia,  qui  in  eeouiidls  oamntodat.  Lat. 
PuBLius  Syrus. — "  He  who  lends  in  the  day  of  prosperity  finds,  meets 
with,  help,  assistance,  in  the  day  of  adversity." 

Habet  ITatnra  ut  allaitun  otnoium  remm  elo  Vivendi  modum : 
senectUB  antem  peraotlo  aetatia  est  tanquam  fabulae;  cujns 
defatigatlonem  fugere  debemuB  praesertim  adjunota  satletate. 
Lat.  Cicero. — "Life,  aa  well  as  all  other  th  y  has  ita  bounds  assigned 
bj  Nature;  and  its  conclusion,  like  tl  e  last  lot  of  a  play,  is  old  age; 
the  fatigue  of  which  we  ought  to  shun  i,  pec  ally  when  our  appetites 
are  fully  satisfied." 

Habitat.  Lat — Litewlly,  "He  dwells  inhabits  lives"  [at  such  a 
place] :  but  used,  in  the  burlesque  tyle  ti  gi  ify  "a  liwelUng-place, 
abode,  habitation,"  or,  U>  use  a  Loi  d         n        ne  s  whei-eabouts, 

Habltu^.   Pr,— "A  frequenter      partcilarly  of  plaaes  of  public 


Bablar  ain  pensar  es  tlrar  sin  encarar  S]  ■jn.  prov. — "  To  speak 
without  thinkin^is  like  shooting  witl  0  t  tak    ga   i" 

Hao  meroede  placet.  Lat. — "I  am  pleased,  satisfied,  with  such 
conditions."  ','If  knowledge  and  a  respectable  situation  are  to  be  pur- 
chased only  on  these  terms,  I,  for  my  part,  can  readily  say,  kac  viercede 
placet." 

Hacienda.  Span. — "An  estate." 

Haotenua.  Lat. — "Thus  far."  "Hactmms  of  plants,"  that  is, 
Thus  far  [have  I  spoken]  of  plants. 

Hadjee. — A  pilgrim  of  the  Bast,  an  Eastern  pilgrim. 
Hae  nugae  seria  ducent  in  mala.  Lat.  Hobacb.—"  These  ti'ifles, 
trifles  such  as  these,  will  lead  into  serious  mischief,  evils:  will  involve 
one  in  serious   mischief,  trouble."     That  which  is  considered  aa  mere 
sport  may  have  a  rninous  tendency. 

Hae  tibi  eruiit  artes,  paoisqne  imponere  morem, 

Parcere  subjectia,  et  debellare  Buperbos.      I/at.  Virgil. — 
"Be  these  thy  peculiar  employments,  the  especial  objects  of  thy  atten- 
tion, to  impose  the  conditions  of  peace,  to  spare  the  lowly  and  humble 
the  proud:" — 

"Ue  these  thine  ai'ts,  to  bid  contention  cease, 
Chain  up  stern  war,  and  give  the  nations  peace; 
O'er  subject  lands  extend  thy  gentle  sway,    ■ 
And  teach  with  iron  rod  the  haughty  to  obey." 
This  is  the  character  of  a  beneficent  conqueror. 
Haeo  olim  inemlnlase  juvablt.  Lat.  Tieoil. — "It  will  be  pleasing 
to  call  to  mind  these  things  hereafter,  at  a  future  period.     The  remem- 
brance of  these  things  will  hereafter  be  a  source  of  pleasure,"     There  is 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the  recollection  of  past  misfortunes. 
Haec  perlnde  sunt,  at  Ullus  animus,  qui  ea  posaidet: 
Qui  utl  ecit,  ei  bona ;  1111,  qui  noo  utltur  recte,  malo, 

Lat.  Terence. — 
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"These  [all  earthly  blessings],  indeed,  are  all  to  be  estimated  by  the 
temper  of  mind  of  nim  who  possesses  theai;  to  him  who  knows  the  right 
use  of  tliem  they  are  blessinga;  hut  to  fhe  man  who  does  not  make  a 
right  use  of  them  they  are  naught  but  plagues,  torments."  Compare 
these  admirable  lines  of  HoRiOE-.'^ 

"Non  dooios  et  fondus,  non  aeris  aeervus  et  auri 
Aegroto  doraini  deduxit  coi'pore  febtes, 
Non  anirao  ouras.     Valeat  posseaaor  oportet, 
Si  eoniportatifl  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti." 
"Neither  houses,  nor  lands,  nor  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  can  fence  the 
body  against  the  attaokB  of  fe»er,  or  free  the  mind  from  anxiety  and 
cares.     Without  health  both  of  body  and  of  mind  we  can  have  no  relish 
for  the  provisions  and  eojoypen^s  ■>''  life;" — 

"  [Who  hath  saffieient,  should  not  covet  move;] 
Nor  house,  nor  lauds,  nor  heaps  of  labored  ore 
CaD  give  the  feverish  lord  one  moment's  rest, 
Or  drive  one  sorrow  from  his  anxious  breast; 
The  fond  possessor  must  be  blessed  with  health, 
To  reap  the  comforts  of  his  hoarded  wealth." 
Haeo  sunt  solatia,  Iiaec  fomenta  dolorum.  Lat.  Cicero. — "These 
things,  such  things  as  these,  afford  one  some  degree  of'oonsoiatioo,  and 
tend  to  soften   down,   allay,  one's   annoyances, 

Baeret  later!  letalls  aruodo.  Lat,  YlBGlL.— 
affects  to  have  forgotten  mj  name;  but  he  has  not  forgbtten  'The  Beau- 
ties of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  alias  the  Stinkpot  of  Literature,"  as  it  is 
called  by  Dr.  Thompson: 

'Hneret  lateri  letalia  arundo.' 
I  will  not  say,  It  is  an  an-ow  in  the  hand  of  a  giant;  but  this  I  will  say, 
it  was  felt  by  those  who  are  not  aocustomed  to  feel.     They  may  exclaim 
with  the  Psalmist, 'The  iron  entered  into  o>  '"'   ''    ■'    ■  ""^ 

fatal  shaft  sticks  in  lier  side.  The  d 
one  of  Yirgil'a  eharaoters] ; — 

"Fixed  in  her  side  she  feels  the  painful  dart, 
The  deadly  weapon  rankles  in  her  heart." 
N.B.  This  passage  may  be  applied  to  amy  one  who  is  wounded  by 
calumny,  censure,  or  remorse. 

HaereticiB  non  est  servanda  fides.  Lat. — "No  faith  should  be 
kept  with  heretics."  [A  tenet,  dogma,  of  the  Church  of  Rome.]  N.B. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  word  "heretic"  is,  as  every  Greek  scholar 
knows,  or  at  any  rate  rmght  to  know,  oTie  wha  chooses  to  think  for  Aim- 
aelf.  or  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  any  subject. 

Hagiographa. — From  the  Gr.  words  dyio;  [ha^os],  holy,  anaypa^ 
'graphoj^  I  write.     "The  writings  of  holy  men,  the  Holy  ScriptiUres." 
Ai  &  cXirttftc  Ponsomt  ^vyaSa^,  inc  ^joyoi, 

Ka^  ll^evoaaiV  oii/iaai,  iicXT^ouai  de.     Gr.  EoRrPiDES, — 
"Exiles,  the  proverb  says,  subsist  on  hope: 
Delusive  hope  still  points  to  distant  good. 
To  good  that  mueks  approach." 
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Halcyonei  dies.  Lat.  Columella. — "  Halcyon  days."  "  Tha  days 
he  spent  at  tliat  lovely  spot  he  always  spoke  of  as  his  HaleycDiei  dies." 
N.B.  The  Alcedo  [w  kingfleher]  was  supposed  by  Aristotle  and  Flint 
to  have  only  sat  foe  seven  days,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  that,  during 
that  period,  the  mariner  might  sail  in  full  security;  hence  the  espreasion 
"Mcdayon  days,"  a  term  used  to  espresB  any  season  of  happiness,  pros- 
perity, or  peace,  as,  the  Halcyon  days  of  the  poets;  the  brief  tranquillity, 
the  sepiem  placidi  dies  [the  seven  calm,  or  smootiily-flowing,  days],  of 
human  life,  existence. 

Halo.  Lat. — From  the  Gr.  word  iTtui  [halos],  a  thrashing-floor. 
The  luminous  circle  which  appears  sometimee  round  the  moon,  the 
apparent  circumference  of  the  sun  or  moon.  N.B.  The  ancient  Greek 
thrashing-floors  were  of  a  circular  form. 

Hanc  venlam  petimusque  daimisqne  viclsslm.  Lat.  Hobice. — 
"Wo  frankly  give  and  lake  this  liberty;  we  give,  concede,  this  privilege, 
and  receive  it  in  turn."  This  line  is  applied  and  is  particularly  applica- 
ble to  authors,  who,  as  none  of  theif  works  can  attain  perfection,  should 
be  mutually  indulgent.  It  is  scaroely  necessary  to  remark  how  much 
the  reverse  of  this  precept  prevails  in  practice. 

'AirAouu  TO  Sinaioe-  l}ijSiov  to  aXifies.  Gr.  LvcIIEOns. — "  Right,  justiofl, 
equity,  is  a  simple  matter:  truth  an  easy  one  [an  easy  thing]." 

Hardi  gagneur,  hardi  mangeur.  Fr.  pror. — "Quick  at  meat, 
quick  at  work." 

Harem.  Turkish.— -The  ladies'  apartment,  the  abode  of  the  females 
in  an  Eastern  household.  "The  Turkish  is  the  only  European  lan- 
guf^e,"  says  Mr.  tFRQtiHART,  ID  his  Spirit  of  the  East,  "which  possesses, 
in  the  word  hwem,,  a  synonym  [a  word  of  the  same  meaning]  tor  home; 
but  it  implies  a  great  deal  more.  To  picture  a  Turkish  woman,  I  would 
beg  the  reader,  if  possible,  to  fancy  to  himself  a  woman  without  vanity 
or  affectation,  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  and  preserving  the  manners 
and  the  type  of  her  childhood  in  the  full  blossom  and  fruclifioation  of 
her  passions  and  her  charms."  N.B.  The  correct  spelling  of  the  Turk- 
ish word  is  k(w^em,  or  hhar^em. 

Hatta  Soherif,  Turkish. — A  warrant,  proclamation,  or  decree, 
issued  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obatat 
Hes  augusta  domi.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"Difficult  indeed  is  it  for  those  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  whose  noble 
qualities  are  cramped  by  narrow  means,  straitened   circumstances,  at 

"  Karely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plunged  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty." 
Haud  facllem  esse  viam  voluit.  Lat.  Viboil. — "The  Almighty 
hath  willed  it  that  the  way  [to  accomplish  any  thing  ereat  or  valuable] 
should  not  be  easy,  should  not  be  without  diiGcuity,  should  not  be  un- 
attended with  difficulty."  "Saiad  Jacilera  esse  m-aim  mihtit  is  the  con- 
dition under  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  that  all  the  vaJuable 
iibjeotsof  human  aspiration  should  be  attained."  See  "Nil  sine  magna," 
&e.,  and  compare  Shakspeare; — 

"  Too  light  winning  makes  the  prize  light." 
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Raud  uUi  veterum.  virtute  seoundns.  Lat.  Virgil. — "A  man 
not  inferior  to  any  of  the  nncieots  Id  yalor." 

Haat  goftt.  Tr.— A  "high  flavor,"  as  in  venieon,  &e,  long  kept:  a 
"aest,  relish,  aensoning."  Bj  mauy  the  espresgion  is  used  to  denote  a 
near  approach  to  putrescence.  N.B.  Haut  goitt  properly  means  high- 
seasoned,  ae,  wiande  de  haut  go&t,  high-eeasoned  meat. 

Hauteur.  Fr. — "Height."  Metaphorically  used  to  signify  "haugh- 
tiness, pride." 

'H  aiSa;  Qi^of  sKimzeipet.  6r.  Lycophromides. — "  Modesty  engenders, 
originates,  gives  rise  to,  grace,  graoefulness."  Every  seed  of  beaaty  is 
sown  by  modesty. 

'H  eurJoj/un'io  ei'spyeia  Ti^  eari.  Gr.  ABisiOTtE. — "Happiness  is  a  cer 
twn  energizing,  aotivity  both  mental  and  bodily, — coneiata  in  putlans 
forth,  in  calling  into  play,  one's  energies." 

'H  ^ijj?  ev£p7£ia  Tif  «TTi,  Km  isaaTo^  nepi  touth  nai.  tovtoi^  svepyei  i  Kai 
/ui3,iOTci  Bj'airii'  aUm  &  fitv  fiovaiKoe,  tji  airoi}  irepi  to  /(e^,  i  Se  ^thi/ioBjig,  ti} 
Sianoif  Kept  Ta  Bsapiiiiara'  miro  6e  koi  t(ji>  iwiruv  ixaaTog.  Gr.  Aiustotle.— 
"Life  is  a  certain  energy,  and  each  man  energizes  about  thnse  subjects, 
and  with  those  faculties,  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  affection ;  the 
jDusioian,  with  bis  hearing,  about  sounds  harmonious ;  the  studious  man, 
with  his  intellect,  about  matters  of  speculation;  and  in  like  manner 
each  man  else  of  the  varioos  sorta  beside." 

■H  wpGtni  itXoao^ia.  Gr.— "Thb  FIRST  Philosophv."  The  science  ol 
Causes,  and,  above  all  others,  of  causes  effieieni  anAJineA. 

'H  rini  ^eav  eninelsia  irocof  iiss  rof  airdpiamvac  Tpaisi;  e^miamti,  fia- 
JlifTTO  Se  npi  mpi  roHf  -yaiieac,  nai  rouf  TerelevnjKorag,  aai  tijv  wpog  alirovi 
evae^eiav.  MsoTog.  Hap'  iiv  yap  -nrii  apxifv  tow  Kw  eih/^/iev,  eoi  ^Xcuna 
aya&a  ■irsirovSafisv,  eic  rovrovs  joi  Im.  dpapreiv,  aXX  in  /ii/  ^epyamrai  Ton 
airav  ^tav  KaToraiiiaai,  /tsyurrm'  aasffitfut  sari.  Gr.  LtCVROIFS. — "The 
providence  of  GOD  o'erlooka,  o'ersees,  all  human  actions,  and,  in  par- 
tJcular,  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  bearing,  conduct,  of  children  towards 
their  parents,  towards  those  who  have  died,  and  towards  themselves  and 
each  other.  And  this  justly,  with  reason;  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
oetobens  the  utmost  impiety  to  be  wanting  in  oar  duty  towards  those 
from  whom  we  have  received  our.esistenoe,  and  who  have  been  constantly 
loading  ns  with  kindness,  but  also  to  be  reluctant  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  them,  if  necessary,  in  return  for  what  they  have  again  and  again 
done  for  us." 

'H  ipiXta  sv  liovon  Tojf  awovdacoig  ears.  Gr.  DiOGKiras  Laebtius.-- 
"Friendship  exists  among  the  virtuovis  iilone." 

Headborough.  According  to  Da.  JoHNSOrf,  a  "constable:"  what 
kind  of  constable  may  be  best  seen  by  what  follows: 

"King  Alfred  instituted  tithings,  bo  called  from  tlie  Saxon,  because 
ten  freeholders  and  their  families  composed  one.  These  all  dwelt 
together,  and  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  fur  the  good  be- 
havior of  each  other.  One  of  the  tithing  is  annually  appointed  to  preside 
over  thereat,  being  oalletl  the  tithing-man  oi'headborotigk." — BLaoi 

Heoatomb.    From   the   Gr. — "A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  o 
victims." 

Hectare.  Fr.— A  '■  Iiedare"  of  land  is  2,473,614  acres. 
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''Biovy  ^ta^^mi  to  vpc/119  Ecrir  17  er  iwiiaei'  jierapoh)  dc  7rai™i/  y'hKV, 
laira  tou  Trot^rjp/,  Sia  ■nmnipiav  Tiva'  iiajrcp  yap  av^pojrog  £v/iETa0oh>i  i  wo- 
vypoc,  mi  ^  ^ic  i  Seofiivii  pera^oSijE'  on  yap  dir^,  <n>&  EJtiEi/OK.  Gr. 
Aristotlb. — "Pieaaure  exists  rathei-  in  rest  than  in  motion,  ohnnge  of 
all  things  being  sweet  [according  ta  the  poet]  only  from  a  ptinciple  of 
praTity  iQ  those  who  beliere  so.  For  in  the  same  manner  as  the  had 
man  is  fickle  and  changeable,  so  is  that  nature  bad  that  requireth  variety, 
inasmuoh  ae  such  nature  ia  neither  simple  nor  even." 

Hegira. — The  Mohammedan  era,  which  dates  from  the  flight  of 
Mohammed  to  Medina,  ou  the  15th  of  July,  a.o.  622. 

Helm.'weh.  Germ. — A  hankering  after  home,  literally  "home- 
crief;"  an  inoi'dinate  and'  morbid  desire  of  returning  to  one's  home;  the 
Swias  malady,  the  disease  called  by  medical- men  "nostalgia." 

Helluo  llbroram.  Lat.CiCERO.—"  A  great  reader;"  literally,  "a 
glutton  with  respect  to  books,  a  devonrer  of  oooks." 

"Hirep  neyiiTTr/  yiyotTai  car^pta, 

'Otqh  jtwj?  ir/MJf  fivSpa  fuj  dixo(PTa7Ts,     6r.  Edbipides. — 
"This  IB  the  chief  felicity  of  life. 
When  woman  wars  not  on  her  lawful  lord, 
[does  not  quarrel  with  her  husband]." 
HerediB  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est.  Lat.  prov. — ■"  The  weeping 
of  an  heir  ia  laughter  undor  a  mask."     He  affects  to  mourn,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  secret  joy. 

Herea  jure  repraeseiitatioiiiB.  Lat. — "An  heir  by  the  right  of 
representation,"  This  is  spoken  of  a  grandson,  who  shall  inherit  from 
liis  grandfather,  because  in  such  cose  he  repreeenta  and  stands  in  place 
of  his  father. 

Heres  legltlmus  est  quern  iiuptlae  demonatract.  Lat.  Law 
maiim. — "He  is  the  lawful  heir  whom  marriage  points  out  K>  be  such." 
A  child  born  in  wedlock,  be  it  ever  so  soon  after,  is,  in  law,  legitimate, 
and  heir  to  the  husband  of  his  mother. 

Hermes.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters.— The  god  Mekcuby  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  cliemistry.  Hence 
iermetical,  chemical.  To  seal  hermeticalli/  is  to  heat  the  neck  of  a  glass 
■till  it  is  about  to  melt,  and  in  this  state  with  a  pair  of  hot  pincers  to 
twist  its  parts  together. 

Herr.  Germ.— "Master,  lord,  mister  [Mr,],  Sir  [In  addressing,  mein 
Serr,  Sir!],  gentleman." 

Heu  i  quam  difficile  est  crimeii  noii  prodere  vultu ! 

Lat.  Onn, — 
"How  in  the  looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear!" 
Sen !  quam  diffioiliB  glorias  custodla  eat ! 

Lat.  PuBLiirs  Syri's. — 
"IIow  diffiealt,  alas!  is  the  custody  of  glory!"  How  much  more  easy 
it  IB,  in  many  oases,  to  attain,  than  to  preserve,  a  high  reputation! 

■Evpam.  Gr.  [Heureka.]— "I  have  found  it  out."  This  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  Archimbdes,  the  famous  geometrician  and  astronomer  of 
Syracuse,  when,  on  immersing  his  body  in  the  bath,  he  discovered  the 
means  of  aeoertiuning  the  purity  of  tbe  golden  orown  made  for  Hisbo, 
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ting  of  Sicily,  from  the  space  which  it  would  oooupj  in  wat«r.  It  is 
now  used  moatly  in  ridicule,  to  marli  an  affected  importanoe  annexed  tu 
an  insignificant  discoveiy. 

Heureux  commeaoement  eat  la  molti4  de  I'oeuvre.  Fr.  piov. 
—"A  good  beginning  is  half  the  battle." 

Heareux  haeard.  Fr. — "A  fortunate  chance." 

ediKpivai  i-oi;<Tm  SvttiaoM-Sa.  G)'.  SfiXTua  BjiPiRicns.— "We  shall  now 
have  a  criterion  latest,  by  nhich  one  may  indee]  to  distinguish  this  man 
fioiii  all  other  living  beings,  and  be  enabled  flioroughly  and  distinctly  to 
understand  the  whole  of  him."  N.B.  This  was  applied  last  century  to 
William  Gonwiu  by  tlie  author  of  "  The  Pbrsuits  or  Literature." 
HI  motus  anlmorum  atque  haec  oertamlna  tanta. 

Pnlverls  ezlgul  jacta  oompressa  qulesoent.     Lat.  Yirqil. — 
"  These  movements  of  their  minds,  and  these  violent  contests,  will  cease 
and  be  repressed  only  by  throwing  a  little  dust,"     This  is  used  by  the 
poet,  when  speaking  of  a  conflict  between  two  awarms  of  bees.    It  is 
applied  in  a  different  sense  k>  the  contests  of  the  ambitious. 
"Yet  all  those  dreadful  deeds,  this  donbtful  fray, 
A  oast  of  scattered  dust  will  soon  allay." 
BiatnB   mazlme,   or,  valde,   deflendtis.    Lat. — "A  chasm,  de- 
ficiency, gap,  break,  very  muoh  to  be  lamented,  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
bewailed.      This  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  editions  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  classics,  to  mark  some  loss  sust^oed  through  the 
ravages  of  time.    It  is  now  Bometimea  used  in  rid](,ule,  or  to  maik  some 
passage  omitted  through  design, 

Hiberitis  tpsis  Hlbemlores.  Lat. — "More  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselveH."  "Liking  the  tyranny  they  were  enabled  to  inflict  under 
the  Irish  law,  they  found  it  at  once  profitable  and  pleasant  to  become 
Hibernia  ipsis  Eibemiwea." 

Hlc  dies,  Tere  mllii  festtis,  atras 

Uzlmet  curas.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Tlii.s  day  [any  day  of  rejoicing],  truly  a  day  of  I'eaating  to  me,  shall 
delivei-  me  from  all  anxious  cares." 

Imitated. 
"Of  all  the  days  are  in  tlie  week, 
I  dearly  love  but  one  day; 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  between 
A  Saturday  and  Monday."     Old  Ballad. 
Hlo   est,    aut  nusquam,   quod   qnaerimus.      Lat.   Horace. — 
"What  we  seek  after,  want,  is  either  here  or  nowhere."     In  our  search 
after  happiness  we  miss  tie  good  which  is  immediately  before  ua,  and 
direct  our  inquiries  to  tbat  nhicli  either  does  not  exist  or  is  unattainable. 
Hio  et  ubiqne.  Lat. — "Here  and  there  and  everywhere."     Used 
to  innrk  a  perpetual  change  of  place. 

Hio  jaoet.  Lat. — "Here  he,  or  she,  lies." 

"Where  some  surviving  friend  supplies 
Hicjacd,  and  a  hundred  lies." 
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Hio  manus,  ob  patrlam  pugiiando  vulnera  passi, 
Quique  pii  vates,  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti, 
Inventaa  ant  qui  vitam  escoliiere  per  artea, 
Qulqae  sul  memores  alios  fecere  merendo.      Lat.  Virqil.— 
"Her©  pntriotB  live,  who,  for  their  eounti'j's  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  Wood: — 
Here  poets,  worthy  their  inapiring  god. 
And  of  unblemished  life,  make  their  abode: 
And  senrehing  wits,  of  more  meohBDia  parts. 
Who  grticed  their  age  with  oew-iDvenied  arts; 
Those  who  to  worth  their  Ijoonty  did  extend ; 
And  those  who  know  that  bountj  to  oommend." — Drtden. 
May  he  applied  to  any  country,  that  la  a  aeat  for  talcQta  and  patron- 

Hlc  mtirus  aeneua  eato, 

ITil  oonsolie  aibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa.  Lai.  Hokacb. — 
"Be  this  thy  brazen  wall  of  defense,  to  be  conscious  of  no  guilt,  and 
not  to  turn  pale  on  any  charge  [being  braught  against  theej."  These 
oft-quoted  lines  import  in  substance  that  the  conseiousneas  of  innooenoe 
forms  our  best  security. 

Imitated. 
"True,  conscious  honoris  to  feel  no  sin: 
He's  armed  without  who's  innocent  within: 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  thia  thy  wall  of  bcaaa." — -Pope. 
Hie  niger  est :    hunc  tii,  Bomane,  caretO'    Lat.  Hoiuc£. — 
"This  man,  fellow,  is  of  a  black  character;  do  you,  Roman,  beware  of 
hini,  be  on  your  guard  against  him.    This  fellow  is  black  of  heart;  shiiD 
him,  thou  that  hast  the  spirit  of  a  Roman."     The  word  "itiger"  [binok] 
was  used  by  the  Latins  to  mark  every  thing  which  they  deemed  either 
wicked  or   unfortunate.     The   quotation   is  frequently  used   as  a  con- 
clusion al^r  summing  up  a  man  b  bad  qualities. 

Hlo  patet  ingenlls  campua :  certuaque  merentl 
Stat  favor:  ornatur  ptopriia  Induatrla  donis. 

Lat.  Claudian.— 
"Here  is  a  field  open  to  talent;  here  merit  will  have  certain,  sure,  faror; 
and  industry  will  have  its  due  rewaid."  Such  a  field,  however,  but 
i-arely  offers.  The  quotation  often  presents  itself  to  projectors,  whose 
hopes  are  bolder  than  their  expectaljone, 

Hie  vivimua  ambitiosa  panpertate  onmea.  Lat.  Jutbnal. — 
"Here  we  all  live  in  a  state  of  ostentatious  poverty:"  hei'e  we  all  live 
with  a  poverty  that  apes  oar  bettera.  With  moat  men  it  is  the  businesa 
of  their  lives  if>  conceal  their  wants:  — 

"  The  face  of  wealth  in  poverty  we  wear." 
Poverty  is  often  accompanied  by  pride  of  the  most  preposterous  and  out 
rageous  description. 

Hidalgo.  Span. — A  person  of  noble  birth,  a  man  of  consequence, 
consideration:  it  is  a  compound  of  the  words  hyo  di  ailguno,  a  son  of 
Somebody,  as  opposed  to  those  who  are  terrae  Jilii,  obscure  porsone 
[literally,  sons  of  tlie  earth],  sons  of  Nodody. 
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Hidalgula.  Span. — "Nobilitj."  "He  obtained  for  himself  and 
descendants  a  patent  of  Sidalguiit." 

Hiuo  illae  lacrlmae !  Lat.  Terence. — "  Fiance  these  tears,  lanien- 
tationB;  benoe  proceed  those  tears."  This  is  the  secret  or  remote  eauso 
of  the  discontenta  which  have  been  expressed.  N.B.  Horacs  uses  tiie 
expression  with  a  different  meaning;  "Hence  all  this  spite  and  malice!" 
See  HoEACE,  Ep.  i.  19,  v.  41. 

Hino  anbltae  mortea,  atque  intestata  senectns.  Lnt.  Juvenai,. 
— "Hence  proceeds  the  number  of  sudden  deaths,  and  of  old  men  dying 
without  making  their  mills,  dying  intestate."  The  poet  is  speakinjj  if 
luxurious  living  [the  pleasures  of  the  table],  which  sbortenB  the  life  of 
maD,  and  most  frequently  takes  off  the  hoary  epicure  by  surpriee. 

Hlnc  VOB,  voB  hinc  mutatis  discedlte  partitias.  Lat.  Hor.\ce. 
— "Eiit  [begone],  and.  change  eharacMrs:" — jou  a™  at  liberty  tn 
choose  another  at«tioo  of  life.  The  phraseology  of  the  poet  seems 
borrowed  from  the  stage. 

Hippodrome.  From  the  Gr.  word  lnnoSpoiio(  [hippodrnmos]. — "A 

Hlppomania.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters.-— "  Horse-madness,  a  rage  for 
possessing  horaes,  an  extravagant  fondness  for  horses  and  byrse-rncing." 

His  nnno  praemium  est,  qui  reota  prava  faoinut.  Lat,  Tb- 
BFKOB. — "There  is  a  recompense,  reward,  in  these  days  for  those  who 
oau  make  a  right  conduct  appear  in  a  wrong  point  of  view,  for  those 
who  uonfound  right  and  wrong."  There  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  un- 
principled men,  whose  bills  of  misrepresentation,  to  borrow  a  mercantile 
phrase,  are  accepted  and  paid  by  persons  as  unprincipled  as  themselves. 

His  saltern  aooumtilem  donis,  et  fungar  inanl 
Mtuiere.  Lat.  Virgil. — 

"I  may  at  least  bestow  apon  him  these  last  ofTerings,  and  discharge  a 
vain  and  unavailing  duty."     This  quotation  often  serves  to  introduce  a 
eulogy  on  some  celebrated  man,  or  some  friend  deceased. 
"These  gifts,  at  least,  these  Ixinnrs  I'll  bestow. 
And  do  what's  right,  though  e'en  a  task  of  woe," 

iBTopia  i^iKnco^ta  eoTiv  ex  iropadeiy/iaruv.  Gr. — "History  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example." 

"Sundry  critics,"  says  Edward  Kbnbalt,  in  his  Brallaghan,  "have 
made  a  great  fuss  about  Lord  Bolincbroile's  celebi'ated  definition— 
'History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.'  Bolinobrokb  himself 
admits  that  he  took  it  Irom  DtONrsios  Halicarnassensis  ;  but  the 
learned  Thebans,  who  prate  so  much  about  their  knowledge  of  Greek, 
have  never  been  able  to  find  the  passage.  Certainly,  I  have  never  seen 
it  pointed  ont  bj  any.  All  this  is  very  funny  in  literary  Hidalgos,  who, 
like  the  man  in  Rabblais,  '  monocbordize  with  their  fingers,  and  bary- 
tonize  with  their  tails;'  and  has  often  made  me  laugh  neartily.  The 
original  of  the  definition  is  as  follows — Xlepi  Itjiyuv  Bfen«r«if — Toimt  kcu, 
&0VK.v3i6iig  EootE  Xeyeiv  hejii  ioropiof ,  Xeyiw,  '  &Tt  KOI  lnTOpia  ^f,%oao^ta  tarev  en 
wapaStiyiioTuv.'  So  that,  after  all,  TmrcYDiDEs  was  the  original  author 
of  this  femous  and  certainly  beautiful  aphorism." 

HletoTla  quoquo  modo  scripta  deleotat.  Lat.  Pmmt. — ''History 
is  always  pleasing,  writ^  it  i^s  you  will." 
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'O  oyaflOf  (iiSawnif  tori'  nai  yap  mirop  mniacTat  TO  KaSn  irjwiTriJV,  KOi  rouf 
(rt^o«e  aipsh/aei.  Or.  Aristotli.- — "The  good  man  is  a  friend  to  self:  for 
Ipy  doing  what  is  laudable,  he  will  always  himself  be  profited  as  well  as 
at  the  same  time  be  beneficial  to  cithers." 

'0  av&puTrog  EvEpyero;  m^wiuf.  Gr.  Mabcus  Ahtobinvs. — "Man  ie 
natwrally  a  beneficent  creature." 

■0  ehixioTi^  SsofEiv-c  syytara  fifui'.  Gr.  Socrates. — "  He  who  wants 
the  least,  whose  wants  are  but  lew,  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
gods." 

'0  xoiTfioi  oiiTo;  fua  JTohg  tcri.  Gr.  Bpictetus. — "This  whole  universe 
is  one  city,  common  wealth."  A  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  [an  ancient  sect 
of  philosophers,  of  which  Zeno  wria  the  founder ;  so  called  from  the 
Greek  word  aroa  [stoa],  a  porch,  a  walking-place  with  pillars,  in  Athens, 
spacious,  and  finely  embellished,  where  they  used  to  meet  and  dispute]. 

'0  ^£11  aya9oi  avrip  oiw  ewiSeuf  CBSaiju^  £f  mur/Kai  emiv  6  Se  ctiSai/iov 
KOI  aya^oc  avT/p  eon.  Gr.  Archytas. — "The  good  man  Is  not  of  necessity 
happy:  but  the  happy  mac  is  of  necessity  good." 

■0  !ra™.  Gr.— "A  man  of  supreme  eminence." 

Hoc  age.  Lat. — "Do,  or  mind,  this."  Attend  without  distraction 
to  the  object  immediately  before  you. 

Hoc  erat  In  votla.  Lat.  Horace. — "This  waa  in  my  wishes."  This 
was  the  chief  or  immediate  object  of  my  desire. 

Vlvere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  (xnL     Lat.  Marti.yl. — 
"It  is  living  twice,  when  you  can  enjoy  the  recollection  of  your  former 
lifo:"— 

"The  present  joys  of  life  we  doubly  taste 
By  looking  back  with  pleasure  on  the  past." 
Hoe  foiite  derivata  clades 

In  patiiam  poptilunique  fluxit.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"From  this  source  have  been  derived  those  calamities  which  have  over- 
whelmed our  coutttiy  and  our  people."  Used  to  mark  the  person  who 
has  orimnated,  or  the  circamstflnee  which  has  occasioned,  any  great 
political  mischief.  N.B.  The  term  "patriam"  contains  an  allusion  to 
public  oalamitaes,  while  "pormium,"  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  such  as 
are  of  a  private  nature,  the  toss  of  property,  of  rank,  of  character,  &c. 

Hoc  indictnuu  volo.  Lat. — "I  wish,  oould  wish,  such  language  to 
be  unsaid."  I  recail,  so  far  as  I  can,  such  language,  tJie  language  to 
which  I  once  gave  utterance. 

Hoc  juvat,  et  melll  est.  Lat.  Hokacb, — "This  is  a  source  of  de- 
light, and  is  extremely  pleasing  to  me:" — 

■■This  pleases,  and,  to  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  as  honey  to  the  tooth." 
Hoc  mazime  oflioli  est,  iit  qnlsque  maidnie  opls  Indigeat,  ita 
el  potissimum   opitnlari  Lat.  Cicero. — "It   is  a  prinuipnl   pcint  of 
duty  to  assist  another  most,  when  he  stands  most  in  need  of  assistance." 
Hoc  non  solam  Ingenil  ac  literaram,  veram  etlam  natnrae 
atque  vlrtutis  fuit.  Lat.  Cicero.— "  This  [literary  work  of  his]  was  a 
monument  not  more  of  his  talents  as  an  author,  than  of  his  pure  and 
upright  oharai^tor  as  a  man." 
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Hoc  opiiB,  hie  labor  est.  Lat.  Virqil. — "This  is,  indeed,  a  tasfc, 
this  is  a  work  [of  no  little  difficulty]." 

"This  is  a  work  of  labor  and  of  pain/' 
Soc  patrlum  est,  potius  conauefaoere  fillum 
Sua  eponte  recta  facere,  quam  alieno  metn.  Lat.  Terence. — 
"This,  indeed,  is  the  duty  of  a  father,  to  accustom  his  son  to  what  is 
riglit,  more  from  his  own  c'hoioa  than  from  any  outward  fear." 

Hoc  susdnete,  majus  ne  venlat  malum.  Lat.  Phaedbus.— 
"  Bear  with,  submit  to,  pot  up  with,  this  misfortune,  le.-it  n  greater  should 
befall  you."  Compare  Shakspbabb;—"  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

Hoc  volo— »lo  jubeo— ait  pro  ratlone  voluntas.  Lat.  Jutenal. 
— "I  WILL  it— I  INSIST  on,  it] — let  my  will  Btand  instead  of  reason  I" 
"You  scruple,  silly  lout  [—'tis  my  command — 
My  will— let  that.  Sir,  for  a,  reason  stand." 
The  language  of  the  tyrannical  virago   [manlike  woman]  when  lording 
it  over  her  husband:  a  character  so  adnurably  delineated  and  immortal- 
ized by  JorBKAL,     Compare  Shakspeake: — 

"Passion  the  obstinate,  not  rsason,  rules, 
For  what  they  will  they  will;  and  there's  an  end." 
Again— 

.    "Lawless  are  they  that  malte  their  wills  their  law." 
Hocciiie  credibile  est,  aut  memorabile, 
Tanta  veoordla  limata  ouiquani  ut  aiet, 
Ut  malls  gaudeat  allenia,  atque  ex  iucommodis 
AlterluB  Bua  ut  comparet  commoda  ?     Ah  I 
Idiie  est  verum  ?  Lat.  Tekekcb. — 

"Is  this  a  thing  to  be  believed  or  related,  that  any  one  should  te  pos- 
sessed of  so  untoward  a  soul  as  to  rejoioe  at  the  misfortunes  of  others 
and  build  all  his  hopes  of  success  upon  their  ruin?  Ah!  Can  each  a 
thing  really  be?" 

Hoehelaga. — The  ancient,  but  little  known,  name  of  Cakad*. 
Hodie  mihi,  eras  ttbi.  Lat. — "  To-day  to  me,  to-morrow  it  belongs 
to  you."     A  phrase  very  happily  descriptive  of  the  vicissitude  of  human 

Hodie  vivendum,  omlssa  praeterltomm  cura.  Lat. — "To-day 
we  must  live,  enjiiy  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic,  forcatting  the  cares  that 
are  past."  This  is  an  Epicurean  maxim,  used  in  the  momenta  of  con- 
viviality. 

0!  iroup-m,  /H/ioti/jEfoi  tow  raiSpaTiafmi  ^wv,  ra  KaJJUm-a  ran  epyuv 
EK^fo/jevoi,  pera  layov  aai  niroileifEiaf  TO«c  aJJ^ptwrovf  ovp^Ei^aBUi.  Gr,  Lt- 

ccRaDB. — "  Piiets,  by  their  delineations  of  human  life,  and  by  selecting 
for  their  snbjeots  the  most  renowned  actions  of  men,  of  the  human  race, 
persuade  their  follow-men,  by  means  of  reason  and  powerful  represen- 
tation, to  emulate  such  distinguished  examples,  models,  of  e::!i;ellence." 
Hoi  poUoi.  Gr,  in  Roman  letters. — "The  many,  the  multitude." 
"Hoi  poUoi"  is  a  [ei'm  applied  at  Cambridge  to  those  students  who  do 
not  graduate  in  honors ;  in  olher  words,  wEo,  with  a  few  honorable  es- 
ceplions,  do  just  as  muoh  as  is  required  tbi  their  degree,  and  so  uobe. 
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Kapaymai.     Kai   iiai    doKouoi    tuv    apxamv    nveg    Troiiirav,    (loTrcp    xPIb/ioiS 
/paijiavTs^  TOif  eiriytyo/iEinjit,  TOrJe  ra  ta/i^sm  KOTolnrEiii — 
"Otov  yap  opytj  6atfioi'iJif  ^hnzTT^  rtva, 
Tout'  mini  wpiiiroti  e^a^aipeirai  ^pimiv, 
Toi>  I'd™  rm  eoSAou,  «!(■  de  n/v  ;i:^y)u  Tpeirei 
IVuu'?!''  V  erfj  ,iu?5eji  i5v  d/«tpTnii£i.  Gr.  Ltcukgds. — 

"In  their  punishment  of  the  wicked  the  gods  first  deprive  them  of  their 
senses ;  aad  some  of  the  ancient  noeta,  writing,  hb  it  were,  oraoularlj  for 
posterity,  seem  to  have  espresBed  themselves  to  this  effect;— 'When  the 
anger  of  the  gods  inflieta  punishment  on  any  one,  they  first  deprive  him 
of  every  right  feeling,  and  divert  his  mind  into  a  wrong  channel,  so  that 
he  has  no  longer  any  idea  of  the  crimes  that  he  has  committed.'" 

Holoeaust.  From  the  Gtr,  words  6his  [holos],  "whole,"  and  kobotoc 
[fcaustos],  "burnt."  A  Bacrifice,  in  which  the  whole  victim  was  burnt. 
" Mohioaxist"  is,  litertdl^,  "whole  burnt." 

Holograph.  From  the  Gr.  words  iJ.uc  [holos],  "whole,"  and  ypafr/ 
[graphe],  "  a  writing."  Applied  to  a  document  written  entirely  by  the 
grantcr,  and  said  by  Dn.  Johnson  to  he  merely  a  technical  word  of  Scots 

Homily.  From  the  Gr.  word  i5/jilui  [homilia],  "familiar  intercourse, 
a  familiar  discourse,  conversation,  persuasion."     Used   in  the  present 
day  til  signify  one  of  a  series  of  printed  discourses,  ocoaaionallj  read  by 
the  oler;;y  of  the  Chuveh  of  England  to  their  congregations. 
Hjmine  imperito  nunqnam  qtildquam  tajuBtiiis, 
Qui,  nisi  quod  Ipse  faclt,  nil  rectum  putat.    Lat.  Terence.— 
"  There  is  nothing  more  unreasonable  than  a  man  without  experience  of 
the  world   who  will  allow  nothing  to  be  right  but  what  he  does  himself." 
Hon  inempaglna nostra. saplt.  I.at.  Maetial. — "Our  page,  book, 
el  t       t      nan."     Our   themes   are   drawn  from  observation,  and  are 
tended  f     the  practical  use  of  mankind. 

Hon  Inea  ad  deos  nalla  re  propiua  acoednnt  quam  Balwtem 
hominibus  dando.  Lat.  Cicero. — A  contribukir  to  the  "Lancet"  lately 
mad  the  f  llowing  coromunioation  to  the  Editor,  in  reference  to  this  o/Z- 
t>    appi   <i  quotation: — 

S  B,— Onte  more,  in  an  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  com- 
neni^ment  f  the  present  session,  and  subsequently  printed  and  cireu- 
lat  d  the  familiar  sentence  from  Cicero's  Oration  "  Pro  Q.  Lignrio"  haa 
1  e  a  m     nterpreted  and  misapplied: — 

Htmntiea  ad  deos  nulla  re  primius  aceedunt  guom  sslutem  iumtinibua 
dando."  Now,  every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  word  aalutem  does  not 
here  mean  hodily  health  ot  hfe,  but  personal  security  or  safety.  The 
sense  is  clear  from  the  context. 

This  fine  expression  of  the  great  orator's  would,  perhaps,  be  still  nobler 
had  the  original  idea  been  that  which  we  now  so  graciously  accord  to  it, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  apposite  to  the  purpose  of  his  appeal.  How- 
ever, it  is  certainly  time  for  us  to  leave  off  the  quotation ;  for  we  have 
thoronghly  worn  it  out,  and  it  never  belonged  to  us. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
November,  1855.  Aaraos. 
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N.B.  la  the  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  writer 
the  guotatioii  is  correctly  applied: — 

"Monaieur  Guizot,"  sajs  he  [1837],  "is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  make 
a  great  Protestant  leader — and  just  the  sort  of  Minister  to  save  France 
from  anarchy  and  revolution  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  from  Papal  intrigue 
and  liiiro-Ronianist  reaction  on  tlie  other;  'Homines  ad  deos  nulla  re 
propiua  accedunt  guam  saltttem  hominibus  dando' ;"  that  is  to  say,  In 
■nothing  do  men  approach  so  nearly  to  ike  gods  as  in,  or  by,  giving  per- 
sonal-a  ecupity,  or  safety,  lo  men,  mortals,  humo/rt  beings. 

Homlaee  ampllus  ocxtUs  quam  auribua  oredunt.  Longum 
Iter,  eat  per  praecepta,  breve  et  effioax  per  exempla.  Lat.  Seneca. 
— "Men  trust  rather  to  their  eyes  than  to  their  ears:  the  effect  of  pre- 
oepta  is  therefore  slow  and  tedious,  whilst  that  of  examples  is  summaiy 
and  effectual."    See  "  Segnius  irritant,"  &c. 

Homines  nihil  agendo  dlscuat  male  agere.  Lat.  Cato.— "Byi 
doing  nothing,  men  iearn  to  do  ill."  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  almost.' 
every  vice. 

Homlnl  bomo  quid  praestat!  stulto  intelllgens  qxiid  inter- 
est] Lat.  Terence. — ^"How  ninoh  does  one  man  excel  another!  What 
a  difference  there  is  betwist  a  wise  man  and  a  fool  1" 

Homme  d'etat.  Fr. — "A  a  ate  n  an 

Homme  d'honueur  n'a  qu  tme  parole  Fr  pror  —  The  man 
of  honor  hns  but  one  word,  1  ut  one  n  aj  f  esp  ess  ng  h  mself  [says 
■what  he  means]." 

Homme  Instruit.  Fr.—  i  1  tera  y  c  an  learnsd  man  man  of 
learning." 

Homme  mSdiocre.  Fr.^  \  an  wl  o  1  a  but  n  ed  o  tj  of 
talent." 

Homme  propose,  maia  Dieu  diapo^e  F  j;  — ■  Man  i  re- 
poses, hut  GOD  disposes," 

Homo  dootua  In  se  aemper  divitlaa  habet.  Lat,  Phabdbus. — 
"A  learned  man  has  always  riches  in  himself." 

Homo  extra  est  corpua  suum  oum  irasoltur. 

Lat.  PoBLius  Stbus. — 
"A  mun,  when  angry,  is  beside  himself."     See  "  Ira  furor,"  &e. 

Homo  homini  aut  dens  aut  lupus.  Lat. Ebasihts. — "Man  ia  to 
man  either  a  god  or  a  wolf."  Nothing  can  be  more  contrasted  than  the 
human  character.  The  benevolence  of  some  conaolea  and  relieves, 
whilst  the  persecution  of  others  deatroys,  their  fellow-men. 

Homo  homlnl  Inpua.  Lat.  Erasmus. — "Man  ia  a  wolf  to  man." 
The  human  raoo  have  been  preying  on  each  other  ever  since  the  Creation. 

Homo,  in  perioulum  simnl  ac  venit,  oallldus 
Beperlre  efiuglum  alteiiua  quaeiit  malo. 

Lat.  Phaedrus. — ■ 
"Whenever  a  cunning  mau,  a  man  who  ia  wide  awake,  falls  into  danger, 
he  endeavors  to  lind  tlie  means  of  escape  by  taking  advantage  of  tlie 
weak  side  of  another,  by  getting  another  in  the  same  danger,"  When- 
ever a  clever  fellow  gets  into  a  mess,  he  tries  to  get  out  of  it  by  making 
a  cat's-paw  of  some  one  who  is  not  quite  ao  clever  as  himself. 
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Eamo  multarum  literarum.  Lat. — "  A  man  of  great,  diatia- 
guisheJ,  learning." 

Homo,  naturae  minietar  et  interpres,  fle  naturae  ordlne  tan- 
tum  Bcit  et  potest,  quantum  obaervaverit,  neo  ampUus  solt  aut 
potest.  Lat.  Loed  Bacon.—"  Man,  the  servaot,  attendant  on,  nod  intflc- 
preter  of,  nature,  hnciws  navighl  of  the  order  of  nature  but  what  he  hag 
BUtuallj  observed,  what  baa  fallen  within  the  scope  of  his  obserTation, 
nor  knoivH  he,  nor  oan  he  know,  aught  beyond." 

Homo  oullorum  bomlnnm.  Lat.  Tesiehce. — "A  man  fit  for  no- 
body's aeqnaintanoe,  a  man  who  has  no  fool  like  himseif." 

Homo  perpauoorum  bomlnmn.  Lat.  Tbeebcb.— "A  man-  of 
Tery  few  men."  One  of  a  thousand,  one  who  admits  but  few  into  famili- 
arity with  him;  one  so  delicate,  so  choice  in  hie  osBociates,  that  few 
Bcem  to  have  mei-it  enough  to  deserve  his  friendship. 

Homo  Bolua  aut  deua  aut  daemon.  Lat.— "Man  alone  is  either 
a  god  or  a  dovil."  No  other  being  in  existence  is  capable  of  such  violent 
estromes. 

Homo  sum :  humanl  nihil  a  me  allenum  puto. 

Lat.  Tbrbsoe. — 
"I  am  a  man,  and  deem  nothing  that  relates  to  mankind  foreign  to  my 
feeling.?,  beneath  my  notice,  unworthy  of  my  oonaideratoon."  This  is 
the  strong  phrase  of  a  philanthropist,  which'  it  is  to  be  feared  is  less 
frequently  felt  than  quoted. 

Homuncult  quauti  Bunt!  Lat.  pLAurrs. — "How  great  in  num- 
ber, haw  numerous,  are  the  iJttle-minded  men !" 

'Ov  ol -Seot  ^SouiTiii,  QToi^ifl^Djie!  vEog.  Gr.  prov. — "He  whom  the  gods 
love  dies  young."  "Gibbon,"  savs  Sopthbv,  "has  said  of  himself 
that,  as  a  mere  philosopher,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Greeks  in  think- 
ing that  those  who  die  in  their  youth  are  favored  by  the  gods;  'Chiol-S-eoi 
fi%/Bcai,  tnro^in?(nc£i  veo!-'  It  was  because  be  was  'a  mere  phiksophei:' 
that  he  failed  to  perceive  a  truth  which  the  religious  heathen  acknow- 
ledged, and  which  is  so  trivia!,  and  of  such  practical  value,  that  it  may 
now  be  seen  inscribed  upon  village  tombstones.  The  Christian  knows 
that  'Mossed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord;  evenso,Baith  the  Spirit.' 
And  the  heart  of  the  ChriBtian  mourner,  in  its  deepest  distress,  hath  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  to  that  consolatory  assurance." 

Honesta  mors  turpi  vita  potior.  Lat.  Tacitits. — "An  honorable 
death  is  preferable  to  a  base,  degraded,  life."  Our  revealed  religion  for- 
bids the  act  of  suicide;  but  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  prevalent 
masim.  that  a  self-inflicted  death  vras  preferable  to  a  life  of  disgrace. 

Honesta    quaedam   scolera   suooessue   faolt.    Lat.  SBWECi,— 
"Suciess  makes  some  species  of  wickedness  appear  hnnorafole."    This 
cannot  he  better  illustrated  than  by  the  English  epigi'am: — 
"Treason  does  never  prosper:   what's  the  reason? 
That  if  it  prospers,  none  dare  oaU  it  treason." 

Hoaestaa  aliquando  cum  utilitate  pu^at.  Lat.  Cjcbro. — 
"  Honesiy  is  sometimes  opposed  to  interest,  principle."  Honesty  says 
one  thing,  a  crooked  policy  anotbei'. 

Hong,  or  Coliong.  Chinese. — "Security."     The  Chinese  govorn- 
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ment  oontinuBS  wedded  to  certain  maiims  of  commercin!  policy.  Tliey 
have  not,  indeed,  attempted  to  suppress  foreign  trade,  but  they  havo  sub- 
jected it  to  certain  regulations.  Among  others,  they  have  established, 
not  in  Canton  only,  hut  in  every  port  of  the  empire,  a  limited  number  of 
persons  denominated  Hong  or  aeauri^  merchants;  and  evei'y  foreign 
ship  must,  on  her  arrival,  get  one  of  these  merohante  to  become  security 
for  the  import  and  export  duties  payable  on  the  inward  and  outward 
cai'goes,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  crew. 

Honi  Boit  qui  mal  y  pense.  Old  Fr. — "Evil  be  to  him  that  evi! 
thinks."  "The  Garter,  like  the  Rose,  was  an  old  emblem  of  conlidence, 
and  the  knighthood  established  under  such  an  emblem  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  pledged  to  the  most  intimate  and  unchangeable  fidelity.  'As 
close  to  you  as  your  garter"  ia  an  old  phrase  expressive  of  this  senti- 
nt.  And  tlie  'Horn  soU  qui  mai  y  pense'  was  a  motto  not  unsuitably 
rective  of  the  aaspicions  that  in  such  times  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  such  intercourse."  "Soni  soil  gui  mal  ^  pense"  is  the  motto 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  British  Empire,  and  also  that  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  A  Duke  of  Orleans,  i)erhaps  in  ridicule  of  the  British 
monarch's  motto,  had  "honi  soit  qui  maly  panse"  [Eiril  be  to  him,  or 
Woe  belide  him.,  loha  in  tfiese  stables  looks  ioMy  after  the  hm-ses:  Shame 
on  bad  groomsl  inscribed  over  the  entrance  of  his  princely  stables  at 
Chantilly.  N.B.  Thereianosuch  word  aa"AoH!;"  it  ought  to  be  spelled 
"  honni." 

HonnStee  gens.  Fr. — "  Honest  people,  upright  persons." 

Honor  eat  a  Nilo.  Lat. — "Honor  is  from  the  Nile."  "There 
seems  to  be  a  secret  meaning  in  the  very  lettecs  of  a  name,  which  only 
require  to  be  decompounded  and  newly  arranged,  to  reveal  the  life  and 
character  of  the  wearer.  Let  those,  who  may  he  disposed  to  laugh  at 
this  theory  as  fenciful,  remember  that  they  might  in  this  manner  have 
read  the  history  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  at  the  obriatening  of  Hokatio 
Nelson:  Honor  est  a  Nilo  [a  senlenne  composed  of  the  letters  of  Lord 
Nelson's  Christian  name  and  surname,  a  metagr&m]."  The  metagram 
is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Doctor  Bubnev. 

Honor  et  nomen  dlviuia  vatlbua  atgue 

Carmlnlbua  venit.    *■  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Honor  and  renown  have  daily  increased  to  Poetry  and  the  divine  raoe 
of  Poets:"— 

"Thus  Verse  became  divine,  and  Poets  gained  applause." 

Honoratltini.  Lat. — Used  in  the  present  day  to  signify  "a  fee," 
The  true  meaning,  however,  is,  "  A  free  gift,  that  was  given  to  the  Roman 
consul  when  he  came  into  his  province,"  and  also,  "A  present,  which 
officers  paid  on  their  first  entry  upon  their  office." 

Honores  mutant  morea.  Lat. — "Honors  change  manners." 

Honos  allt  artes.  Lat. — "Honor  supports  the  arts."  The  liberal 
arts  have  never  thriven  in  any  state  where  the  professors  did  not  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  mere  reward  of  their  labor,  the  honorary  marks  of 

HonoB  est  praemlum  virtutJe.  Lat.CiCERO. — "Honor  ia  the  re- 
ward of  virtue."     An  adage  not  always  verified. 

Horae  momeiito  aut  cita  mors  venit,  ant  victoria  laeta.  Lat, 
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HoRdOE. — "111  the  short  spaoB  of  ac  hour  comes  either  n  speedy  death 
01- joyful  victory:"— 

"[The  battle .joinp,]  and  in  a  moment's  flight, 
Death,  or  a  joyful  couqueat,  ends  the  fight." 
Spoken  of  a  military  life,  in  which  the  suspense,  howovor  painful,  is 
seldom  protracted. 

Horrea  fonuioae  tendunt  ad  inania  nunquam : 

Nullus  ad  amlssaa  Iblt  amicus  opes.  Lat.  OriD. — 

"  Aa  the  ant  does  not  bend  its  way  to  empty  barns,  so  no  friend  will  be 
found  to  haunt  the  place  of  depai'ted  wealth."  See  "  Donee  eris  /elite," 
<6c.,  and  "  UM  ntel,  ibi  apes." 

Horreaco  referena.  Lat.  Virqil. — "I  shudder,  while  I  pen  these 
words,  while  I  chronicle  my  tale." 

Horribile  dictu.  Lat.— "  Horrible  to  tell." 

Hora  de  oombat.  Fr.  military  phrase.— "Out  of  condition  for 
fighting."  Applied  to  an  army,  or  division  of  an  army,  so  far  discom- 
fited and  shattered  as  not  to  be  able  to  resume  oflensive  operations. 

Hora  de  propoB.  Fi". — "Out  of  place,  not  to  the  purpose." 

Hora  la  lol.  Fr. — "Out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  outlawed."  "He 
was  declared  liors  la  lot." 

HortUH  alcona.  Lat. — Literally,  "A  dry  garden."  A  oollcction  of 
plants  preserved  in  a  dried  state. 

Hos  ego  verelculos  feci,  tnillt  alter  honotes ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobia  nldiricatia,  avea. 
Sic  VOS  iion  vobls  veliera  fertls,  oves. 
Sic  vos  non  vobia  mellificatis,  apes. 
Sic  voa  lion  vcbis  fertls  aratra,  bovea.     Lat.  Virgil. — 
"I  wrote  those  little  verses,  these  vevsicles;  but  another  had  the  credit 
of  them;  Thus  do  ye  birds  build  nests  not  for  yourselves.     Thus  do  ye 
sheep  wear  fleeces  not  for  yourselves.     Thus  do  ye  bees  make  honey  not 
for  yourselTea.   Thus  do  ye  osen  bear  the  yoke  not  for  yourselves."   The 
application  of  these  lines  is  to  those  who  have  sufi'eced  by  the  profit  and 
honor  of  their  labors  being  usurped  by  others.     The  history  of  these 
lines  is  curious.     Virqil,  the  Latin  poet,  having  written  and  posted  up, 
in  a  oonspiouous  place,  a  distich  [a  couple  of  lines]  highly  flattering  to 
the  emperor  Augustus,  but  without  discovering  himself,  a  poet  of  the 
name  of  Bathtllus  pretended  to  be  the  author,  and  was  consequently 
much  noticed  and  rewarded  by  the  prince.     Vikcil,  not  brooking  the 
injustioe  patiently,  wrote  under  the  distich  the  words  "  Sic  vos  von  vohis," 
four  times.     No  one  having  been  able  to  oompSete  the  lines  of  which 
these   are    the   beginning,   esoept   Viroil    himself,   the   imposture   of 
Bathtllus  was  detected,  and  Virgil  reoognized  as  the  author  of  the 
applauded  distich. 

HoEpioe.  Fr. — "A  hospital,"  that  affords  a  provision  for  helpless 
inftiney,  and  poor  persons  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases. 

Hoaploe  d' aeoouohement.  Fr.— "A  Lying-in  Hospital." 

Hoapics  d'allaltement.  Fr. — "A  Foundling  Hospital." 

'Ouni'  if  qjt'  aXk'^  -ToXtiaf  oua^ti  ffoAfv, 
Ap/wg  7roMjpo(  icTrtp  iv  ^vli^  iraysi;, 
Kayv  iruJuTT/i:  eau,  rwf  d'  epyoimv  ov.     Or.  Ettripides.— 
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"He  who  leaves  his  own  country  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in 
another,  like  a  piece  of  wood  that  is  badly  joined  to  another  piece,  is  a 
citiaen  of  Buoh  country  in  name,  but  not  in  deed,  in  reality." 
H6tel  de  Ville.  Fc— "The  Town  Hall." 

HBtel  dea  Invalides,  or,  Lee  Invalldea  [for  6o(A  espressions  are 
3],  is  an  hospital  in  Pai-is  for   old,  infii'm,  and  disabled 
.s  founded  in  1669  by  Lewis  the  " 
H6teI-DLea.  Fr.— "The  house  of  GOD."     The  ( 
oipal  hospital  of  a  oity  or  town  in  Prance. 

Hottentot.  A  corraption  of  Hollontonies,  an  Afri 
by  the  general  name  of  Gallas,  or  perhaps  Hollontunt 
The  Hotwntota  ai'e  nlao  called  Kaffers,  or  Zoulos. 

Hoc  proplus  a 

Dum  dooeo  iiisanire  o 


Huio  maslroe  putamus  malo  fnlaae  uimlam  aplnlonem  in- 
genii  atque  Tirtntda.  Lat.  Cornelius  Nepob,  in  reference  to  Themis- 
TOCLEs.^"What  led  in  our  opinion  to  his  greatest  misfortunes,  was,  that 
he  entertained  too  high  aa  opinion  of  his  own  valor  and  talents."  It 
ba«  occurred  in  every  age,  and  in  every  department  of  life,  that  men  of 
the  greatest  ability  have  sunk  and  failed,  merely  from  the  overrated 
opinion  which  they  entertained  of  their  own  qualifications. 

Huio  versatile  iiigenium  sic  pariter  ad  omnia,  fuit,  nt  aatum 
ad  Id  unum  dlcerea,  quodottnque  ageret.  Lat.  Livy. — "'I'his  man's 
talents  were  so  convertible  to  all  uses,  that  you  would  have  declared 
'  '  '  '  e  been  born  for  tliat  particular  object  on  which  he  was  at  any 
'  "     This  is  the  character  of  the  elder  Cato. 


Humano  oapiti  oervioem  piotor  equinam 
Jnngere  si  vellt,  et  varlaa  Inducere  plumas 
Undique  collatis  membila,  ut  turplter  atnim 
Desinat  In  piacem  mulier  formoaa  aupeme, 
Spectatum  admlssi  risum  teneatls,  amlcl? 
Credlte,  Piaonea,  latl  tabulae  fore  Ilbrani 
Feraimilem,  cujua,  velut  aegri  aomnla,  vanae 
Pingentur  speoiea,  ut  nee  pea,  nee  caput  uni 
Beddatur  formae.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Should  B  painter  take  it  into  his  head  to  .join  a  mare's  neck  tea  haman 
head,  and,  borrowing  limbs  from  every  kind  of  animal,  cover  all  with 
the  feathers  of  various  birds,  in  such  manner  that,  being  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure  a  beautiful  woman,  it  should  terminate  in  a  hideous 
fish;  if  admitted  to  see  this  fantastio  piece,  would  you  be  able  to  refrain 
from  laughter?  Believe  me,  Piaos,  that  nothing  more  resembles  this 
picture  than  a  book  in  which  the  ideas  are  vague  and  confusedly  jumbled 
together;  in  which  the  ideas  are  formed  without  any  regard  to  sober 
reality,  like  the  dreams  of  a  disordered  brain,  and  where  the  head  and 
the  feet  have  no  relation  to  the  other  parts."  An  admirable  satire  on 
books  that  are  pompously  written. 
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ti  qui  se  noil  accomniodat, 
Plerumque  poeiiaa  oppetit  superbiae.     Lat.  Phaedrus. — 
"He  whu  in  his  iotereourae  with  others  sliows  a  want  of  good  brooding, 
who  is  deficient  in  complaisance  to  othets,  is,  generally  speaking,  ia  the 
long  run,  punished  for  his  haughty  demeanor." 

Humantun  est  errare.  Lat. — "It  is  natural  to  man,  is  the  lot  of 
humanity,  to  err."     This  phrase  was  happily  seized  by  the  poet,  when 
ho,  at  the  same  time,  availed  himself  of  the  contrast: 
"To  err  is  htiman:  to  forgive,  diaine." 

Humlles  laboraut,  ubl  poteutes  dlaBldent,  Lat.  Peaedrus. — 
"Those  who  are  inferior  in  power  or  strength  are  oppressed  whenever 
the  powerful  are  at  variance, 

Hung-maow.  Chinese. — "Bedpates."  The  Chinese  designation 
of  the  English. 

Hurler  aveo  ies  loupa.  Fr. — "To  howl  with  the  wolves,  howi 
when  others  veil,  do  like  the  rest,  accommodate  one's  self  to  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  others,  follow  the  fashion." 

Hurrah! — This  word  is  pure  Slavonian,  and  is  commonly  heard 
from  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  to  Behring's  Straits,  when  anv  of  the  popu- 
lation within  these  limits  are  called  on  to  give  proof  or  courage  and 
valor.  The  origin  of  the  word  belongs  to  the  primitive  idea  that  every 
man  that  dies  heroically  for  his  country  goes  straight  to  heaven,  Bu-rc^ 
["(o  paradise"] ;  and  so  it  is  that  in  the  shoet  and  ardor  of  battle  the 
combatants  utter  that  cry,  as  the  Turks  do  that  of  "Allah!"  each  ani- 
mating himself,  by  the  certainty  of  immediate  reward,  to  forget  earth 
and  to  despise  death. 

Hurtar  el  puerco,  y  dai  los  piea  por  Dios.  Span.  prov. — "To 
steal  a  hog,  and  give  awaj  the  feet  in  alms."  A  refiection  upon  those 
who  are  chftritable  with  the  wealth,  property,  of  others. 

AM,'  Qurac  ^/im  iraniv  e^iryoB/nvog.     Gr.  SoPHOCLES. — 
"Loving  no  leader,  indifferent  to  any  leader  or  instructor,  h.e  vpas  him- 
self the  leader,  guide,  instructor,  of  us  all." 

Hygifene.  Fr.— "The  art  of  estimating  the  bodily  powers,  of  ex- 
citing and  sustaining  them  so  as  to  preserve  life  as  much  as  possiblo,  as 
well  as  possible,  and  as  long  as  possible."  This  is  the  definition  of 
JKoiwieitr  Beveill^Parise,  a  distinguished  physician,  whose  loss  was  uni- 
versally regretted. 

HypotbesBB  uon  fingo.  Lat.  Sib  Isaac  Newton.— "I  make  no 
suppositions.  I  deal  not  with  supposidons  [but  with  facts]." 

Hysterica  paasio.  Lat.— "  Hysteric  paasiun  [suffering,  ailing,  dis- 
order], passion  of  llie  mind.  Hysterics." 

"Ohl  how  this  mother  swells  up  towards  my  heart! 
Hysterica passio — Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow! 
Thy  elaraent's  below."  Shakspkare. 

'TeTc^im  nporepoii.  Gr.  ^Hysteron  proterun] ,— "  The  last  put  first." 
The  positions  or  arguments  inverted  from  their  natui'al  order;  or,  as  we 
familiarly  say,  "Putting  the  cart  before  the  horse."  Away  of  speaking 
when  we  place  that  after  which  should  come  before,  as,  "Let  us  die,  ana 
rush  into  the  midst  of  theJigM." 
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1,  demena,  et  aaevas  curre  per  Alpes, 

Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatlo  fias.     Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"Go  then,  madmaa,  aud  Imrrj  ovei'  the  rugged  Alps,  that  you  may  he 
the  delight  of  boys,  and  fumiah  subjects  ford«o!amatioal"  Go,  desperate 
man,  and  enootmter  the  severeat  hazards,  to  be  rewarded  only  by  the 
most  trivial  oonsolationB.     A  sarcasm  [lUeraUv,  "tearing  off  the  flesh," 
cutting  raillery,  a  bitter  taunt]  on  HftSNiBiL  [tte  distiriguished  Carthar 
^niau  commauder]  and  those  who  are  ambitious  of  military  fame; — 
"Go,  madman,  go  1  at  toil  and  danger  mock, 
Fiereo  the  deep  eno^r,  and  scaie  the  eternal  rock. 
To  please  the  rhetoricians,  and  become 
A  DECLAMATION  for  the  boys  of  Rome!" 
I  fattt  aono  maachli,  le  parole  femine,     Ital.  prov.— "Deeds  are 
males,  and  words  are  feuialea." 

I  mattl  fanno  le  feste,  ed  1  savj  se  le  godono,     Ital.  prov,— 
"Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  enjoy  them." 
I  soioochl  e  gli  ostinati 

Arrlohiaoon  gli  avvocatL     Ital.  prov. — "Fools  and  obstinate 
persona  enrich  the  lawyers." 

I  secundo  omine.  Lat.  Hokaob. — "Go  with  a  favorable  anticipa- 
tion of  good  luck.     Go,  and  may  good  luck  attend  theel" 

Ibant  obscuxl  sola  aab  nooto  per  nnibTam.  Lat.  Yiroil. — 
"They  went  alone,  hj  themselveu,  in  the  gloom  and  atiilnees  of  night." 
"Whatever  guides  we  chanced  to  follow,  'ibant  obscuri  sola  stib  nocte 

Sir  umbram:'  they  led  us  into  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  left  ua 
ere." 

Ibidem.  Lat. — "In  the  same  place."  A  note  of  reference.  N.B. 
Often  written  in  an  abridged  form ;  thus,  Ibid. 

Iblt  eo,  quo  via,  qi2  zonam  perdldlt.  Lat.  Horace. — "He  who 
has  lost  his  purse  will  go  whither  you  will."  Poverty  inoitea  men  to  the 
most  desporat*  OJjtiona. 

l^Kov  sKiSiKoi.  Gr.— "The  avengers  of  Ibycus."  Ibycus,  an  amatory 
poet  of  RhegiuQi  in  Italy,  is  more  known  by  the  oircumstancea  related 
of  his  dealii  -than  by  any  thing  now  remaining  of  hiin.  The  story  is, 
that  he  was  waylaid  hy  thieves,  who  murdered  him ;  and  that,  in  dying, 
be  remarked  some  cianes  flying  overhead,  and  said  that  perhaps  those 
birda  would  be  the  avengers  of  hia  death  1  Afterwarda,  two  of  the  mur- 
derera  being  seated  in  the  thenter,  one  of  them  saw  some  cranes,  and 
said  joouiarly  to  his  fellow,  "Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibyods!"  This  was 
overheard,  supicion  was  excited,  and  ultimately  the  truth  was  diacovered. 
Henee  Ij^iwou  ekSikoi  hecanie  proverbial  of  a  culprit  punished,  or  felony 
brought  to  light. 

Ichdien.  German.— "I  serve."  The  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  motto  was  first  assumed  by  Bdwahd,  the  Buck  Prince,  who  took 
it  from  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Creasy,  in 
which  he  served  as  a  volunteer. 
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I9I  on  parle  Fraugais.  Pr.— "Here  French  is  spoken."  A  vevj 
comnKin  notification  in  shop-windows. 

_ — . — ___^ — ___ — —-Id  arbitror 

Adprlme  in  vita  esse  uUle,  ut  NE  QUID  NUSJS. 

Lat.  Terence. — 
"I  take  it  to  be  a  yerj  useful  maxim  in  life,  a  maxim  of  the  greatest 
utilitj  in  life,  not  to  do  anj  thing  too  much,  to  follow  nothing  too  eagerly, 
not  to  be  too  much  a<ldioted  to  any  one  thing,"  N.B.  "Nb  quid  bijuis" 
was  a,  common  proverb.  General  sentences,  Buch  as  these,  are,  for  the 
moat  part^  observations  drawn  from  life  itself,  the  very  dictates  of  wisdom, 
and  confirmed  to  be  just  bj  long  experience.  Their  simplicity  and  brevity 
make  us  often  overlook  tJie  deep  sense  oontaioed  in  them.  The  present 
may  serve  as  an  instance  of  it,  being;  in  no  respect  different  from  those 
two  celebrated  and  oftrquoted  lines  of  Horace: — 

"Eet  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  oerti  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  neqait  oonsistere  rectum." 
[Which  see.]     Plato  observes  that  the  ancients  included   their  whole 
system  of  morality  in  these  short  proverbial  sentences. 

Id  eat.  Lilt.  —"That  is."  Hence  ouf  contraction  i.e.,  as  when  we 
say,  "niomentunr,  i.e.  moving  force." 

Id  facei'e  laws  est  quod  decet,  non  quod  licet.  Lat.  Seneca. 
— "It  is  a  glory  [vraiseworili]/]  to  do  what  is  fit,  proper,  becoming, 
right,  and  not  merely  that  whion,the  law  allows  or  docs  not  actually 

Id  genus  est  liominiim  pesauraum, 

lu  deuegando  modo  quels  pudor  est  paiilulum  ; 

Post  tibi  jam  tempus  est  promisaa  perfioi. 

Turn  coaotl  neceesarlo  ae  aperiuut,  et  Ument: 

Et  tamen  rea  oogit  eoE  denegare.  Lat.  Terence. — 

"These  are  undoubtedly  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all  men,  who 
are  ashamed  of  giving  a  downright  refusal,  but  when  the  time  for  pei'- 
fornianoe  comes,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed,  ace  necessarily  obliged 
to  take  off  the  mask ;  they  are  afraid,  and  yet  the  thing  itself  obliges 
them  to  deny." 

Id  maxlme  quemque  decet,  qnod  eat  oujusque  eniun  masime. 
Lat.  CiCEBC— "That  best  becomes  every  man,  which  is  ni{)re  pnrtioulaidy 
his  own,"  or,  in  other  and  coarser  words,  "which  he  is  6es(  a(." 
Idem  inficeto  est  Inflcetlor  rure, 

Bimul  poemata  attlglt;  neque  idem  unquam 

Aeque  est  beatua,  ac  poema  cum.  aciibit  r 

Tarn  gaudet  in  se,  tamque  ae  ipae  miratur. 

Wimirum  idem,  omnea  fallimtir :  neque  est  quisquam 

Quern  nou  iu  aiiqua  re  videre  Suffenum 

Poaaia.  Lat.  Catullus, — 

"  Sufienus  has  no  more  wit  than  a  mere  clown  when  he  attempts  to  write 
verses;  and  yet  he  is  never  happier  than  when  he  is  scribbling;  so  mnoh 
does  he  admire  himself  and  his  compositions.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the 
foible  [weakness]  of  every  one  of  us;  for  there  is  no  man  living,  who  is 
not  a  Suffenus  in  one  thing  or  other." 
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Idem  sonans.  Lat. — "The  verb  was  unluckily  idem  sonans  with 
anotlier  word,"  that  is,  "souDding  alike,  or  of  the  saine  eound,"  with,"  &o. 

Idem  velle,  et  Idem  ttolle,  ea  demum  firma  amicitia  est.  Lat. 
Sallust. — "To  live  io  friendship  m  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the 
same  avei'sions.  To  wish  for  and  reject  things  with  similar  feelings  is 
the  only  funndation  (if  friendship."  True  friendship  can  only  spring 
froni  psrfect  sympathy  [feeling  with  one]. 

Idoneus  homo.     Lat.  Cicero. — "A  fit  man."     A  man  of  known 

idoneua  quidem  mea  aeuteiitia,  praesertim  quum  et  ipse 
eum  audiverit,  et  acribat  de  mortuo;  ez  quo  nulla  auapiclo  est 
amleitdae  caasa  eum  esse  mentltnm.  Lat.  Ciceko. — "A  competent 
person,  in  mj  opinion  [to  write  of  the  deceased],  as  he  was  accustomed 
often  to  hear  him,  and  as  he  published  his  sentiments  al^er  the  subjent 
of  them  was  no  more:  there  is  no  reason,  tlierefore,  to  suppose  that  his 
partiality  has  misled  him  from  the  truth." 

Ignavissimus  quisqne,  et,  ut  ree  docttlt,  in  perlciilo  non  au- 
BuruB,  nlmlo  verbis  et  lingua  ferox.  Lat.  TiciTUS.— "Every  recreant 
who  proved  his  timidity  in  the  hour  of  danger  was  afterwards  the  mi>st 
talkative  and  bold  in  his  disoourse."  The  Rreatest  coward  in.  the  field  ia 
generally  found  to  be  the  loudest  boaster  after  the  battle. 

IgnlB  fatUTia.  Lat, — IMeraUy,  "A  foolish  fire."  An  igneous  meteor, 
seen  in  moist  places.   The  meteor,  or  ignited  vapor,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Will  o'  the  wisp,  Will  with  a  wisp."    It  is  applied  meta- 
10  a  diseourao  or  treatise  which,  vrhilst  it  affeats  to  enlighten, 
„  to  confound  and  mislead. 
"Igm«  faiima"  is  also  sometimes  used  to  signify  "mere  moonshine:" — 
"Sorrow  is  my  perpetual  guest, 
The  constant  inmate  of  my  mournful  breast; 
Joy  but  an  ignis  faitiua  light  at  best, 

Just  seen  and  gone!" 

Labt  E.  Stuart  WottTi.Ev. 
gn  bile  vulgus.     Lat.  Viboil. — "The  ignoble  vulgar,  the  rudo 
the  mob,  (he  rabble,  the  rascality." 
Ig       amuB.     Lat. — "We  are  ignorant."     This  ia  the  tei-m  used 
grand  jury,  impanneled  on  the  inquisition  of  criminal  cause?, 
evidence  as  too  weak  to  make  good  the  presentment  or  indict- 
m  ght  agiunst  a  person  so  as  to  bring  him  on  his  trial  by  a  petty 

T  IS  word,  in  that  case,  is  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indict- 
all  further  proceedings  against  the  individual  are  stopped. 
m  (s"  is  also  used  to  eignily  "a  blockhead,  an  uninformed  per- 
guorant  fellow." 
Ign  rautla  faotl  exeuaat.     Lat.  Law  maxim. — "  Ignorance  of  the 
ea."     If  an  illiterate  man  seals  a  deed  which  is  read  to  him 

Ign  rantta  non  excusat  legem.     Lat.  Law  maxim. — "The  igno- 
he  individual  does  not  prevent  the  operation  of  the  law."  Every 
he  kingdom  is  sulgect  to  the  penalty  of  laws  which  have,  per- 
r  been  duly  promulgated. 
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Ignorare  mala,  bomim  eat.  Lat.  SeNEca.—  "To  be  ignorant  of 
evil,  a  atrftnger  to  wickedness,  is  a  positive  good,  a  blessing." 

Ignoreiit  popull,  si  non  in  moita  probaiis 

An  Bcieris  adveraa  patl.  Lat.'LucAN'. — 

"  Future  ages  might  be  ignorant  of  your  greatness  of  mind,  if  jon  had 
not  proved  in  death  that  you  Itnew  how  to  bear  up  against  adverae  eir- 
cumstanees."  This  praise,  applied  to  Pompey  [a  Taliant  and  suceeraful 
Roman  warrior],  has  successively  been  ^ven  to  othei-s  wlio,  deeming 
themselves  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  have  known  how  to  suffer  death  it- 
self with  magnanimity. 

Ignoscas  aliie  multa,  nil  tibi,  Lat.  Ausosius. — "Forgive  many 
things  in  others,  but  naught  in  thyself." 

Ignosclto  saepe  aliia,  nunquam  Ubi.  Lat,  Publius  Syrus. — 
"Often  foi-give  others,  but  never  thyself." 

Ignoti  nulla  cupido.  Lat. — "No  desire  is  felt  for  that  which  is 
unknown."  The  African  or  American  savage  does  not  feel  the  want  of 
European  lusuriea;  or,  coming  nearer  home,  the  villagers,  the  peasantry, 
feel  not  the  want  of  things  which,  among  their  superiors,  are  considered 

Ignotum  per  ignotlus.  Lat. — "That  which  ia  unknown  by  some- 
thing mora  unknown."  He  has  explained  the  matter  ignotam  per  igno- 
liust  he  has  offered  as  an  illustration  that  which  tends  to  involve  the 
matter  in  deeper  obaourity. 

Ihr  sagt  es  sey  nichta  als  das  Glitck; 
Zu  siegen  ohne  die  Tactick ; 
Doch  beaser  ohne  Tactick  aiegen 
Ala  mlt  derselben  unterliegen.     Tviior.ESB  Bfigkam. — 
"You  say  'tis  luck  alone  when  those 
Unskilled  in  taotios  beat  their  foes ; 
But  better  'tis  without  to  win, 
Than  with, these  tactics  to  give  in," 
iKpae  ^ovTidoi.     Gr. — "The  mental  sap;"  literally,  "The  moisture 
of  thought,  reflection."     "Ten  or  twelve  hours  of  aotive  intelieotual  ei- 
ei'tion,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four,  are  enough  for  any  man  who 
wiKhea  to  keep  the  oc/ini:  fpovriSog  eircniating  briskly  through  bis  brains. 
Deprived  of  that  wholesome  circulation,  the  brains  turn    moldy ;   and 
moldy  brains  breed  maggots." 

H  a  semd  des  fleurs  snr  tm  terrain  arlde.  Fr. — "  He  has  planted 
fli>wers  on  a  bari'en  soil."  He  has  bestowed  literary  decoration  on  a  work 
wljere  tlie  nature  of  the  subject  rendered  it  almost  impossible. 

n  arrive  beaucoup  de  choaea  entre  la  bouche  et  le  ventre ; 
de  la  main  h.  la  bouche  ae  perd  aouvent  la  aoupe.  Fr,  prov. — 
"There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip," 

II  conduit  bien  aa  barque.  Fr.  prov.— "He  steers  his  ijoat  well." 
He  knows  how  to  make  his  way  through  the  world. 

H  coute  peu  a  amasser  beaucotip  de  rlolieasee,  et  beattoonp 
&  en  amaaaer  peu.  Fr.— "It  requires  but  little  effort  to  amass  con- 
siderable riches,  but  much  effort  tJ)  onlleet  but  little."     The  man  of  pro- 
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pertj  can  easily  eiilargB  his  wealth ;  but  the  man  who  has  nothing  has 
to  mftiatain  a  liard  sti'uggle  in  his  weak  beginnings.  "Tlie  lirat  thou- 
sand," it  has  been  elsewhere  said,  "is  more  difficult  of  aequisition  than 
the  Inst  million." 

II  dlavolo  tenta  tutti,  ma  rozioBO  tenta  il  diavolo.  Itnl.  prov. 
— "The  devil  tempts  every  one,  but  the  laay  oian  tempts  the  devil." 

n  en  est  d'lm  liomme  qui  aims  oomme  d'uu  molneau  prls 
klaglvt;  plus  U  se  d^bat,  plus  il  B'embarrasse.  Fr.— "It  is  wilh 
a  man  in  love  as  with  a  sparrow  caught  with  bii'd-lime:  the  more  he 
strives,  the  move  he  is  entangled," 

,    H  en  fait  868  chonx  graa.     Fr.  prov. — "He  thereby  makes  his 
wibljages  fat."     He  feathers  his  nest  bj  it. 

n  est  bas,  or,  baa  pero6.  Fr. — "He  is  at  a  low  ebb,  it  goes  hard 
with  him."     In  reference  to  want  of  money. 

n  est  lion  d'etre  habile,  mais  non  pas  de  le  paraj^tre.  Fr.  prov. 
— ""i'is  a  good  thing  to  be  clever,  but  not  to  appear  so." 

II  eat  bon  de  parler,  et  mellleiir  de  se  talre.  Fr.  prov. — '"TU 
a  good  thing  to  apealt,  but  'tis  better  to  be  silent." 

H  est  comme  Toiseau  sur  la  branohe.  Fr.  ^roT. — "He  is  like 
the  bird  on  the  branch."     His  disposition  is  too  wavering. 

II  est  du  bols  dont  on  fait  les  fldtes,  11  est  de  tons  bons  ao- 
cords.  Fr. — "He  is  anybody's  man;  he  will  chime  in  with  any  thing." 

n  est  pins  aisS  d'etre  sage  pour  lea  autres  qne  pour  soi- 
mfime.  Fr.  BoCHEForiCAULT. — "It  is  easier  to  be  wise  ftir  other  persona 
than  for  ourselves."  We  can  judge  with  more  coolness  where  our  own 
t'eeliuga  are  not  immediately  concerned. 

II  est  pluB  hontetiz  de  se  d^fler  de  sea  amis  que  d'en  Stre 
trompS.  Fi-.  IlocHEFOuCAULT. — "It  is  more  disgraceful  to  suspeot  our 
friends  than  to  be  deceived  by  them." 

H  fait  d6jk  le  barbon.  Fr.  prov. — "He  already  plays  the  gray- 
beard,  he  is  a  young  Solomon." 

H  fant  attendre  le  boiteux.  Fr.  prov. — "We  must  wait  for  the 
lame  man."  This  news  is  doubtful:  we  mu.it  wiut  for  the  truth,  which 
comes  hallJngly  behind. 

H  fant  battre  le  fer  pendant  qu'il  est  ohaad.  Fr.— "We  must 
strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot:  we  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

n  faut  de  pltis  grandes  vertus  pour  Boutenir  la  bonne  for- 
tune qua  la  manvaise.  Fr.— "  It  requires  a  greater  share  of  virtue  to 
sustain  a  situation  of  prosperity  th.in  to  support  one  of  adversity." 
Giiod  fortune  is  apt  to  intoxicate  the  mind,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is 
subdued  and  ameliorated  in  an  adverse  situation. 

n  faut  6tre  reserve  m6me  avec  son  meilleut  ami,  lotsque 
oet  ami  tSmoigne  trop  de  ourlositS  pour  p^nStrer  votre  seoret. 
Fr.  Li  BauvfiBE. — "It  is  praflent  to  be  on  the  reserve  even  with  your 
best  friend,  when  he  shows  himself  over-anxicu?  to  develop  your  secret." 
II  faut  gonvenaer  la  fortune  comme  la  aant6;  en  jonir  quand 
elle  est  bonne,  prendre  patience  quand  elle  est  mauvalse,  et  ne 
%ire  jamais  de  grands  rem^des  sans  iin  extrSme  besoin.  Fr. 
'  We  must  regulate  our  fortune  like  our  health ;  enjoy 
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it  when  il  is  good,  have  patience  ivhen  it  is  had,  and  never  resort  fo 
powerful  remedies  except  in  extreme  cases." 

II  fautQter  tout  afin  de  donner  quelqne  chose.  Fr.— "We 
must  take  every  thing,  all,  so  that  we  niaj  have  something  tu  give."  A 
favorite  maxim  of  despotic  powers. 

II  gran  maestto  di  color  ohl  sanuo.  Ilal.— "The  great  mastni- 
of  those  who  know  any  thing ;  the  Coi^phaeus  [which  see]  of  the  knowing 
ones."     Has  heen  applied,  and  veryjustij,  to  Loiu)  Bacon. 

H  nionde  6  fatto  a  aoale ; 

CM  le  acende,  e  chi  le  sale.    Ital.  prov.— "The  world  is  like  a 
staii'oaBe,  up  which  one  goes,  and  down  whioli  another  comes." 

H  ii'a  ni  bottche  nl  gperon.  Fr.  prov. — "He  has  neither  mouth 
Dor  spur."     He  has  neither  wit  nor  couriige. 

n  n'a  pas  invent^  la  poudre.  Tr.  prov. — "He  was  not  the  ici- 
ventor  of  gunpowder."     He  is  no  conjurer. 

n  n'appartient  qn'aux  granda  hommes  d'avoir  de  grands 
ddfants.  Fr.  Rochbpoucault.— "It  belongs  onlj  to  gi'cat  men  to  have 
great  defects,"  Such  defects  are  palliated,  at  least,  where  great  qualities 
can  be  pleaded  as  a  sel>off. 

II  n'est  d'heurens  que  qui  croit  I'&tre.  Fr.  prov. — "The  only 
happy  man  is  he  who  thinks  himself  so." 

II  n'eat  de  pire  sourd  que  celul  qui  lie  veut  ouir.  Fr.  prov. — 
"Who  so  deaf  as  they  that  will  not  hear?" 

II  n'eat  meillour  ami,  iii  parent,  que  Hol-mSme.  Fr.  prov. — 
"There  is  no  better  friend  or  relatioD  than  one's  self." 

n  n'eat  orgueil  que  de  pauvre  enriclii.  Tr.  prov. — "No  pride 
is  like  that  of  a  poor  man  who  has  once  become  rich." 

H  n'eat  rien  d'lnutile  aux  personnea  de  aens.  Fr.  prov. — 
"Nothing,  no  kindof  knowledge,  is  useless  to  persons  of  sense,  to  sensible 
persona." 

n  n'eat  sauce  que  d'appStlt.     Fr.  prov. — "Hunger  is  the  best 

H  n'est  al  homme  de  Wen  qu'll  mette  h  I'eiamen  dea  loix 
toutea  ses  actiona  et  pena^es,  qui  ne  aolt  pendable  dbc  fola  en  aa 
vie.  Fv.  MoNTAlQNB. — "The  most  virtuous  man  would,  ten  times  at 
least,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  the  gallows, 
were  he  to  submit  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
the  laws  of  his  country." 

II  ne  faut  pas  ^veiller  le  ehat  qui  dort.  Fr.  prov.— "We  must 
not  awaken  the  sleeping  cat."  One  should  not  bring  into  question  a 
dormant  secret,  nor  stir  a  sleeping  mbchief ;  one  should  not  rake  up  old 
grievances. 

II  ne  faut  pas  manger  tont  son  bien  en  uu  Jour.  Fr.  prov. — 
"We  should  not  make  away  with  all  we  have  in  one  day,  in  a  single 
day:  he  who  spends  more  than  he  should  wOl  not  have  to  spend  when 
he  would." 

n  ne  fant  paa  mettre  le  doigt  entre  le  bols  et  I'^corce.  Fr. 
proY. — "Pat  not  jour  finger  between  tlie  bark  and  the  wood;"  one  must 
not  part  man  and  wife. 

II  ne  faut  pas  nous  fScher  des  choaes  pasa^ea.     Fr.  Nafcleom 
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BoNiPARTB,^"We  should  not  put  ourselves  out,  not  annoy  ouvselres, 
about  things  that  are  passed." 

n  ne  faut  qu'uae  brebia  galeuae  pour  gSter  tout  un  troupeaxi. 
Fr.  prov. — "One  scabbed  sheep  will  taint  a  whole  flook." 

XI  ne  salt  pltis  de  quel  bois  faire  flfeohe.  Fr.  pvov. — "He  is  at 
hislaat  shift:"  literally,  "He  knows  not  of  what  wood,  to  maltehis  arrow." 

n  ne  salt  sur  quel  pled  danser.  Fr.  prov. — "He  knows  not  on 
which  leg  to  danee."     He  is  at  his  wiis'  end. 

11  n'y  a  pas  de  bien  sans  melange  de  maL  Fr,  prov. — "There 
is  no  good  without  alloy."     See  "NiJu'l  ed  ab  nmni,"  dsc. 

II  n'y  a  point  au  monde  un  sl.pSnlble  mdtiei  que  celnl  de 
se  faii-e  un  grand  nom;  la  vie  a'aoh^ve  avant  que  Ton  a  k  peine 
6bancliS  son  ouvrage.  Fr.  Lx  BHiiYfifiE. — '-No  undertaking  is  so  diffi- 
cult a%  that  of  getting  a  great  iiaiiiu ;  lii'e  is  closed  when  the  task  has 
Bcaroely  been  begun," 

II  n'y  a  point  de  gens  qui  aont  plus  ni^prisSs  que  lea  pettts 
beaux  espiits,  et  les  grands  sans  probity.  Fr.  !Mo.\te,°quiei;. — 
"There  is  no  description  of  men  so  much  desp:scd  as  your  winor  wits, 
and  men  of  rank  without  probity." 

H  n'y  a  point  d'liomme  vertueuz  qui  n'ait  quelque  vice,  et 
de  mSchant  qui  n'alt  quelque  vertu.  Fr. — "There  is  no  virtuous 
man  without  some  vice  or  weakness,  nor  any  wicked  man  without  some 
virtue,  some  redeeming  point  in  his  cliaraoter." 

II  n'y  a  qu'un  pas  du  sublime  an  ridicule.  Fr.  Sibtbs. — "  From 
the  sublimG  to  the  absurd  there  ie  but  oae  step,  a  step." 

n  n'y  a  que  la  v6zit&  qui  blesse.  Fr. — "Truth  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  (pffenaive,  unpalatable,  that  wounds  our  feelings,  our  aelf-eateem. 

n  n'y  a  que  le  premier  paa  qui  cofite.  Fr.  prov, — "The  only 
difficultv  is  the  first  step ;  it  is  only  the  first  step  that  gives  trouble." 
N.B.  "fhe  French  proverb  is  often  quoted  erroneously,  thus;  "c'as(  le 
premier  pas  qui  co&te." 

n  plcool  prestlto  fa  un  amico ;  e  !1  grande,  un  nemioo.  Ita!. 
prov. — "A  small  loan  makes  a  friend,  a  great  one  au  enemy." 

II  poco  manglar  e  poco  parlare  noa  fece  mat  male.  Ital.  prov. 
— "Eating  little  and  speaking  littla  have  never  injured  any  one." 

U  sablo  muda  conscio,  il  nsscio  no.  Port,  pi'ov.— "A  wise  man 
chanties  hia  mind,  a  fool  never."  The  former  will  reflect  and  recall  his 
opinions ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  latter  is  proportioned  to  his  ignorance. 

n  aatollo  nan  orede  al  dlgluno.  Ital,  prov. — "A  full  belly  knows 
not  the  meaning  of  hunger." 

n  savlo  udendo  piil  savio  dlventa.  Ital,  p      —  T 
by  listening  becomes  still  wiser." 

n  va  du  blano  au  noir.     Fr.  prov, — ^"He 
lUeraUy,  "He  goes  from  while  to  black." 

n  vaut  mieus  employer  uotre  esprit  k  supp  rt  in 

tunes,  qui  nous  arrlvent,  qu'^  pr^oir  oellea  q      u         pen     n 
arrlver.     Fr.  Eochefoucault.^"  It  ia  better  to 
supporting  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  us,  tha  p       g   h 

which  may,  perhaps,  happen." 
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II  vaut  inleus  Stre  olsean.  de  campagne  qu'olseati  de  cage. 
Vi.  fji-ov. — "  It  is  better  to  be  a  bird  at  liberty  than  a,  bird  iu  a  taj;e. 
Povevtj  lit  larga  is  better  thao  wealtli  in  a  piisiin." 

n  vant  mleuz  ticb.er  d'onblier  sea  inalbettrs  que  d'eii  parler. 
Fr. — "It  is  better  for  a  man  to  forget  his  misfurtunea  than  to  talk  of 
them."     He  who  ie  too  querulous  nob  only  feeds  his  own  regret,  but  ex- 

n  vent  Stre  ou  Cfisar,  on  rlen,  Fr.  prov. — "  He  will  be  either 
every  thing  or  notliing." 

H  volto  aololto  ed  i  peuslerl  strettl.  Itnl.— "  The  countenance 
open,  but  the  thoughts  strietly  reserved."  This  is  the  difficult  maxim  so 
Htnmgly  reoommended  by  Lohd  OnBSTEKi'iaiiD.  The  man  who  can  assume 
an  apparent  frankness,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his  opinions  impene- 
trably oi>noeaied,  is  fit  foi:  a  polilioian,  or  ani/  thing  else. 

II  y  a  anguille  sons  roche.  Fr.  prov.— "  There  is  an  eel  under  the 
rock."     Thei'e  is  a  mystery  in  the  affair. 

n  y  a  bieii  des  gens  qu'on  estime  parce  qn'on  ne  les  oonncllt 
point.  Fr. — "  There  ate  many  persons  w)io  are  esteemed  only  because 
they  are  not  known."  There  are  many  who  mask  their  real  dispositions 
BO  successfully  as  to  be  esteemed  for  qualities  whioh  they  never  pos- 
sessed. 

n  y  a  des  gens  k  qui  la  vertu  eled  preaque  aussi  mal  que  la 
vice.  Fr.  BounouRs.—"  There  are  some  persons  on  whom  virtue  sita 
almost  as  angracioualy  as  vice."  There  are  those  mho  detract  from  the 
intrinsic  dignity  of  virtue  by  their  arroganee  or  austerity. 

II  y  a  des  gens  d^gofltanta  aveo  da  m^lte,  et  d'autrea  qui 
plaisent  aveo  des  d^fauta.  Fr. — "  There  are  persons  of  merit  who  ar^ 
disgusting,  and  there  are  others  who  piense  with  all  their  defects."  So 
much  depends  upon  manner,  suavity,  and  conciliation. 

n  y  a  dea  gene  qui  reesemblent  anx  vaudevilles,  qu'on  ne 
cJxante  qu'un  certain  temps.  Fr.  Eochefoucad!,t. — "There  are  cer- 
tain persons  whose  fame  is  like  that  of  a  popular  ballad,  which  is  sung 
for  a  certain  time  and  ia  then  forgotten." 

II  y  a  dee  repTOcheB  qui  loueut,  et  des  louangea  qui  m^dlsent. 
Fr.  BocBBFOUCAiTLT. — "  There  are  some  reproaches  which  form  a  oom- 
mendatiort,  and  some  praises  which  are,  in  fact,  a  slander."  There  are 
some  persons  whose  censure  is  praise,  and  whose  praise  is  infamy. 

II  y  a  dn  hant  et  du  baa  dana  la  vie.  Fr.  prov.— "  There  are 
ups  and  downs  in  life,  in  the  world." 

n  y  a  encore  de  quoi  glaner.  Fr.  prov. — "  There  is  something 
yet  to  be  gleaned."     The  subject  is  not  wholly  exhausted. 

H  y  a  plua  de  fous  aohetenrs  que  de  foua  vendeurs.  Fr.  prov. 
— "There  are  more  foolish  buyers  than  sellers." 

IliacoB  intra  muros  peccatur,  et  extra.  Lat.  Horace. — "They 
sin  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Troy."  There  are  faults  to  be 
found  on  both  sides. 

Ela  dolet  vere,  quae  sine  teste  dolet.  Lat.  Mirtial. — "She 
who  grieves  unseen  erieve.s  sincerely."  Before  company  her  grief  might 
possibly  be  suspoctea  of  affectation. 
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Illam,  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  fleotlt, 

Componit  furtim,  stibsequiturque  decor.     Liit.  TinuLi/US. — 
"Whate'er  she  doea,  where'er  her  steps  she  benda, 
Gi-ace  on  each  aotioo  silently  attends:"— 
Compare  Milton: — 

"Grace  was  in  all  lier  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
la  every  gesture  dignity  and  iove." 
Ule  crucem  pretlum  sceleris  tulit,  hlccltadetnal  Lat.JuvsHAL. 
—"One  man  reeeives  oruuifision  as  the  reward  of  his  villainy;  anothei  a 
regal  crown!"     One   murderer,  for  instance,  ascends   a  thrune,   whilst 
another  mounts  a  scaffold.     See  "Mtdti  commiUmii,"  £&«. 
nie  Igltnr  nimquam  direzit  bracllia  contra 
Torrentem,  iieo  oivis  erat,  qui  libera  posset 
Verba  anlmi  proferre,  et  vitam  impeiidere  vero. 

"He,  therefore,  never  attempted  fo  swim  against  the  Bti'eiim,  nor  was  he 
a  citizen  who  dared  give  vent  to  the  free  sentiments  of  his  soul,  and 
devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  truth."  This  is  an  iidmirabie  description, 
though  in  negative  terms,  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  patriot. 

—  —  iiie  poteua  au! 

Laetiisque  deget,  cul  licet  In  diem 
Dixisae,  Vixl.  Lai.  Horace.— 

"That  man  will  live  happy  ftii(i  master  of  himself  and  in  cimmand  of 
himself,  who  from  day  to  day  can  say,  /  Itave  lived  "  that  la   I  havo  en- 
joyed, as  they  should  be  enjoyed,  the  bleasings  of  esistem  c  — 
"Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  Dan  call  to^ay  uis  own ; 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  aay, 
Tomorrow  do  thy  worst,  for  Ihave  lived  to-day." 

DaVDBN. 

The  mao  who  has  lived  for  beneficent  purposes,  and  has  laid  up  a  store 
of  good  actions,  has  little  to  fear  from  any  change  while  "all  is  peace 
within." 

nie  slnlstroTSum,  hlc  dextroraum  ablt ;  unua  utrlqne 
Error,  aed  varlls  illudlt  partlbua.     Lat.  Horace.— 
"  One  deviates,  takes,  to  the  right,  anothei-  to  the  left ;  the  arror  ia  the 
same  with  all,  hut  it  deceives  them  in  different  ways ;  each  ori's,  but  in 
a  different  way  from  the  other;" — 

"One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall: 
'Tis  the  same  error  that  deludes  them  ail." 
nie  terrarum  mibt  praeter  omnes 

Angulna  ridet.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"So  eongeniai  has  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  [1837]  been  found  with  the 
feelings  and  pursuits  of  that  amiable  and  aecomphshed  scholar  and  phi- 
losopher. Sir  John  Herschel,  that,  hardly  able  to  tear-  himself  away,  he 
is  ready  to  say  with  Horace  [ae  indeed  he  has  said  in  other  and  stronger 
words], 

'Ille  ierramm  mihi  praelei'  omnes 
AngvliiS  ridci:' 
that  is,  'That  corner  of  the  earth  possesses  charms  for  mc  more  than. 
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over  and  above,  all  other  places,' pnssesaes  mora  oliarma  foi-  me  fJian  ^mj 
■■Jther  spot  on  earth,  on  the  face  of  the  globe; — 
'Na  spot  so  joyous  smiles  to  me 
Of  tills  wide  globe's  extended  shores. '" 
nil  mors  gravis  Incubat, 
Qui,  notus  nimU  omnibus, 
IgnotUB  moiitur  sibL  Lat.  Seneca. — 

"Death  presses  heavily  on  that  man  who,  being  but  too  well  known  to 
others,  dies  at  last  in  ignorance  of  himself:" — 
"He  who  is  taken  unprepared, 
Einds  death  an  evil  to  be  feared. 
Who  dies  to  others  too  much  known, 
A  stranger  to  himself  alone." 

"  To  him,  alas !  to  him,  I  fear. 
The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appeaf, 
Who,  in  his  life,  flattering  his  senseless  pride. 
By  being  known  to  all  the  world  beside. 
Does  not  himralf,  when  he  is  dying,  know, 
Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whithei-  he's  to  go."^3owi,BV. 
mic  enim  debet  toto  aulmo  a  po^ta  in  dissolutiouem  nodi 
agl ;  eaque  praecipua  fabulae  pars  est,  quae  requirit  plurlmiira 
diligentiae.   Lat.  Cicero. — "The  poet  ought  tu  exert  his  whole  atcongth 
and  apirit  in  the  aolution  of  hia  plot,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
fable,  and  i-equires  the  utmost  diligence  and  cnre." 

Blud  amicitlae  sanotnni  ac  venerabile  nomen 
Nuno  tibi  pro  vili,  sub  pedlbusque  jacet.    Lat.  Ovid.— 
"The  sacred  and  yenerable  name  of  friendship  is  now  trampled  on  and 
despised  by  jou."  You  have  perfidiously  burst  those  bonds  of  friendship 
by  which  we  were  so  cloaely  united. 

niud  niaxim.e  rarum  genus  est  eorunii  qui  aut  e^cellente  in- 
genli  magnitudine,  aut  praeolara  erudltlone  atque  doctrlna,  ant 
utraque  re  omati,  spatium  deliberandi  habnernnt,  quern  potU- 
simum  vitae  cursum  seqni  vellent.  Lat.  Cjceko. — -"There  are  very 
few  persona  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  eminent  fur  learning  and  other 
noble  endovrments,  who  have  had  suffioient  time  to  consider  what  par- 
ticular course  of  life  they  ought  to  pursue." 

lis  se  sont  mang4  le  blano  des  yeuK.  Fr. — "They  have  been  at 
daggers-drawing,  have  fallen  out  seriously,"  literaU^,  "They  have  eaten 
the  white  of  eaoh  other's  eyes." 

Imbecile.   Pr.— "A  fool,"  an  idiot. 

Zmitatores,  servum  pecusl  Lnt.  Horace. — "Ye  imitators,  a  vile, 

servile  herdl"     Addressed  to  servile  copyists,  who  show  at  onoe  their 

meanness  and  their  weakness  by  living  on  the  borrowed  spoils  of  otliere. 

Immer  -wird,  nie  1st.     German,  Schiller, — [Truth]  "never  is,  al- 

waja  ia  a-bciug." 

Immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus  ; 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  immlna  vioinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus ;  cum  solos  credafc  habeudoa 
Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colit.         Lat.  Ju^B^■Al.. — 
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"There  is  a  deathless  hatred  and  a  rankling  wound,  that  knows  no  oure 
[between  these  two  sections  of  the  oommunity].  On  hoth  sides,  the  prin- 
cipal rancor  arises  from  the  fact  that  each  of  these  hates  its  aeighbov's 
gods,  and  believes  those  only  ought  to  be  held  as  deities  wLich  itsell 
worships:'' 

"Between  two  neighboring  towns  a  deadly  hate, 
Sprang  from  a,  saored  grudge  of  ancient  date, 
Yet  burns ;  a  hate  no  lenients  can  assuage, 
No  time  subdue,  a  rooted,  rancorous  rage  I 
Blind  bigotry,  at  first,  the  evil  wrought: 
For  each  despised  the  other's  gods,  and  thought 
Its  own  the  true,  the  genuine, — in  a  woi'd, 
The  only  deities  to  be  adored  I" 
Imperat  attt  servit  coUecta  pecunla  oulqae.     Lat.  Kokaou.— 
"Money  is  always  either  oar  master  or  our  slave." 

Imperinm  facile  iia  artlbns  retdiietur,  quibus  hiitio  partum 
est.  Lat.  Sallcst. — "Power  is  easily  retained  by  those  means  by  which 
it  was  first  acquired."  It  is  generally  gained  by  conciliation,  and  kept 
whilst  that  is  continued.     It  is  lost  by  oppression  and  intoieranoo. 

Imperinm  ilagitio  acquisitmn  nemo  unquam  bouia  artibua 
exaroult.  Lat.  Ticirus. — "The  power  mhioh  was  acquired  by  gailt  has 
never  been  directed  to  any  good  end,  or  any  useful  purpose."  When 
command  is  obtained  by  crime,  the  power  which  is  thus  usurped  is  most 
generally  abused. 

Imperinm  In  imperlo.  Lat.— "A  goTernment  esisting  in,  within, 
another  government."  An  establiahment  existing  undoi,  but  wholly  inde- 
pendent of,  a  superior  establishment.  An  arrangement,  where  the  clashing 
interests  must  inevitably  lead  to  confusion.  "The  East  India  Company 
has  been  described  as  an  anomalous  body  exercising  a  sort  of  impeiivm 
in  imperio." 

Impetus.     Lat. — "An  impulse,  an  induceiuent." 
Impossible!  o'eat  le  mot  d'lui  foul     Fr. — "Impossiblel  that  is 
the  woi-d  of  a  fool,  a  madman  I"     There  is  nothing  in  the  world  imprac- 
ticable; and  Napoleon  never  spoke  a  truer  sentiment  than  when  he  said 
— Impossible!  e'esf  le  ■mot  d'un  fou!     Compare  Shakspeare: — 
"With  caution  judge  of  possibility, 
Things  ihougM  unlikely,  e'en  impossible, 
Esperience  ofton  shows  us  to  be  true." 
ImpotenUa  ezotisat  legem.    Lat.  Law  maxim. — "  Impotcncy  does 
away  the  law."     This  inasim  relates  to  the  infirmity  of  certain  persons, 
whom  the  law  excuses  ft'om  doing  certain  acts:  as,  men  in  prison,  idiots 
and  lunaUcs,  persons  blind  and  dumb,  &g. 

ImprauBUS.  Lat. — "A  man  who  has  not  dined,"  Frequently  ap- 
plied to  one  who  is  without  the  means  of  obtaining  a  dinner.  The  plural 
IS  impransi. 

Imprimatur.  Lat. — "Let  it  be  printed."  The  phrase  of  permission 
to  print  in  countries  where  the  press  is  under  a  vexatious  control.     The 
n-ord  is  figuratively  nsed  to  denote  that  sort  of  authority. 
Imprimis.     Lat.— "In  the  first  place,  first  of  all." 
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- — — — — Improbae 

Creso-unt  divitiae :  tamen 

Curtae  uescio  quid  semper  abest  rel.  L^it.  Horace. — 
"  Eiohes,  dishonestlj  acquired  inofefiae  ■  yet  something  or  other  is  ever 
■wanting  to  what  seems  an  i  u  fe  t  f  une  the  eyes  of  its  possessor." 
Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  oogia  ?  Lat.  Virgil. — 
"O  wretched  love !  to  what  do  t  h  n  npel  the  human  breast?"  to 
wbtit  excesses  dost  thou  not  d  ve  hat  hea  t  of  which  thou  hast  once 
taken  possession? 

Improbe  Neptunum  accuaat  qm  naufragiutn  Iterum  faclt. 
Lat.  prov. — "The  man  imp  pe  y  blanes  he  sea,  who  is  a  secuiid  tinio 
Bhipwi'eelied."  He  should  have  leained  piudence  from  his  first  niisl'or- 
tuue.  N.B.  Neptums,  the  god  of  the  sea,  is  here  figuratively  used  fur 
the  sea  iieelf. 

Improbis  allena  virtus  semper  farmldolosa  est.  Lat.  Sallust, — 
"  To  the  wicked  the  virtue  of  other  men  is  over  formidable."  Thej  dread 
that  whioh  lowers  them  by  comparison,  and  hate  the  esoellenoe  to  whioh 
they  cannot  aspire. 

Impromptu.  Lat. — "Without  study,  oflf-hand."  LitsraUy,  "In 
readiness,  at  hand."  A  short  extemporaneous  composition.  N.B.  The 
word  ovgM  to  be  written  "In  provtptu." 

Improv-isatore.  Ital. — "An  estemporaneous  composer,  an  off-hand 
composer,  a  composer  without  previous  study."  N.B.  Improvisatore  is 
sometimes  very  incorrectly  written  improvisaior. 

Impone  potiuB  laedi,  gnam  dedi  altari.  Lat.  Phaedrus.— "It  is 
better  to  submit  to  an  injurv  without  seeking  redress,  than  to  be  given 
up  to  the  rule  of  another,  to  "be  brought  under  subjeotioo  to  another." 

In  absoltttlsaima  forma.  Lat. — "In  the  most  absolute  form  [of 
words]." 

In  ambiguo.  Lat. — "A  matter  of  doubt,"  The  case  is  not  in  am- 
biguo. 

In  amore  baec  omnia  insunt  vltla :  injuriae, 
Susploiones,  Inlmiclttae,  iiiduclae, 
Bellum,  pax  rtirsum.  Lat.  Terence. — 

"All  these  inconveniences  are  incident  to  love ;  love  is  necessarily  suh- 
jected  to  a.  long  ti'ain  of  evils;  reproaches,  suspicions,  jealousies,  quar- 
rels, parleys,  truces,  war,  and  then  peace." 

In  artioulo  mortis.  Lat, — "At  the  point  of  death."  "The  deceased 
was  in  artiado  mm-tis  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  will." 

In  caldo,  e'n  gtelo.  Ital.  Dante. — "The  wretch  that  would  wish 
the  PoetiT  of  life  and  feeling  t»  be  estinot,  let  him  forever  dwell  in  caldo, 
e'n,  gielo:    that  is, 

"In  flame,  in  frost,  in  ever-during  night." 
In  capita.    Lat. — "To  the  polls,  heads."    "Challenges  ^f>  the  polls, 
in  capita,  are  exceptions  to  particular  persons,  and  must  be  made,  in 
each  mstanoe,  aa  the  person  comes  to  the  bos  to  be  sworn,  and  before  he 
is  sworn:  for,  when  the  oath  is  once  taken,  the  challenge  is  too  late." 

Incaplte.  Lat. — "In  chief."  "We  have  not  had  the  means  of 
ascertwning  whether  there  were  any  of  these  persons,  who  had  no  hold- 
ing at  all  in  capite." 
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In  causa  faciil  cuivis  lioet  esse  diserto.  Lat.  Ovid. — "In  an 
easy  cause  any  man  may  be  elociueut."  The  most  tadiffereot  orntor  may 
assume  a  triumphant  ail'  when  he  occapies  "the  vantage-ground." 

Ill  coelo  quies.  Lat. — "There  ia  rest  in  heaven."  A  motto  often 
found  on  fuoei-ai  acliievements,  commonly  called  "hatchments." 

In  commendam.  Lat, — "In  trnat,  or  holding  an  office  in  trust 
for  anuthec."  This  phrase  of  modern  Latin  is  used  to  denote  a  person 
"commended,"  or  recommended  to  the  care  of  a  living  whilst  the  ohurcli 
ia  vacant.  It  is  used  by  a  fiction  to  permit  a  bishop  to  retain  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  living  within  or  without  his  own  diocese.  N.B.  "  Commeitda" 
means  "  the  advoweon  [patronage]  of  a  living,  benefice,  rectory,  or  vicar- 
age, ecclesiastical  charge." 

In  oulpa  eat  animus,  qui  ae  uon  eSugit  uaquam.  Lat.  Hokace. 
"The  mind  alone  is  in  fault,  which  can  never  fly  from  itself;" — 
"'Tis  in  the  mind  alone  our  follies  lie, 

The  mind,  that  never  from  itself  can  fly." 
See  "Quid  terras"  (fee.,  and  "Coelum  non  wriimum,"  <&c. 

In  oamnlo.  Lat. — "In  a  heap,  in  a  lump,  all  at  once."  "With  all 
his  defects,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  claim  his  degrees  in  cumulo," 

In  curia.     Lat. — "In  the  court." 

In  flelloilB  habuit.  Lat.  Oicbho. — "It  [the  work]  was  a  great 
favorite  with  him,  he  was  very  fond  of  it." 

In  diem,  or,  In  horam,  Tlvere.  Lat.  Cicero. — "To  live  from  hand 
to  mouth."  N.B.  Pbssius,  the  distinguished  satirist  and  philosopher, 
uses  the  expression  "Ex  leinpo?-e  viver^'ia  nearly  the  same  sense. 

In  diaclplinis  mathematiolB  et  physlcla.  Lat. — "Honors  are 
awarded,  not  only  in  liteyis  kumaniofifMS,  but  also  in  diseipHnis  malh^ 
maticis  et  pkyaicis:"  that  is,  not  only  "in  classics,  in  classical  learning 
or  litetaturo,  in  Greek  and  Latin,"  but  also  "in  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy."  "He  took  a  first- 
class  degree  in  Uteris  MimaniorSiiis." 

In  dlsgraaia  della  giuatiBia,     Ita!. — "In  fear  of  the  law,  under 

In  dubUs.  Lat, — "  In  matters  of  doubt."   In  cases  of  uncertainty. 

In  eadem  conditione.  Lat. — "  In  the  same  condition,  predica- 
ment."    "AH  these  vessels  stood  in  eadem  condilioTte,'^ 

In  eadem  re  utilitas  et  turpltnido  ease  non  potest.  Lat.  Oicero. 
^''Usefulness  and  baseness  cannot  exist  in  the  same  thing."  It  is  in 
vain  to  plead  the  advantages  of  a  proceeding  when  those  advantages  are 
to  be  purchased  by  the  loss  of  honesty  or  of  honor. 

In  embryo. — "Embryo"  is  from  the  Greek,  and  means  "Uie  infant 
in  the  womb,  the  young  of  animals  in  the  womb."  "  The  business  is 
now  in  embryo,"  that  is,  "  is  progressing,  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  is,  as 
it  were,  in  its  infancy." 

In  eo  facetiae  erant,  quae  nulla  arte  tradl  possant.  Lat. 
OiCBRO,  in  reference  to  Marc  Antony. — "  He  had  a  witty  mirth,  which 
could  be  acquired  by  no  art." 

In  esse.  Lat. — "In  being."  "Members  iaesseani.  membei-a  in  posse 
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nre  here  and  there  over  the  oountr;,  addressing  their  ooDstitaeDts:"  that 
is,  Actual  membera,  and  persons  who  may  possibly  become  members,  &c. 

In  e^enso.  Lat. — "In  full,  at  length."  "We  now  give  their 
opinion  in  exienso."  '  This  is  a,  diplomatic  phrnse.  "The  paper  was  sub- 
mitted in  extenso,"  that  is,  in  its  full  extent,  and  not  by  way  of  abstract. 

In  extremis.  Lat. — "The  Free  Library  is,  if  not  in  exti-emis, 
dragging  on  a  miserable  existence,"  that  ia,  "on  its  last  lega,"  or,  to  use 
a  Londonism,  "in  a  shaky  condition." 

In  flagranti  orimlne.  Lat. — "  In  the  very  commission  of  the  crime. 
"In  order  to  prove  the  faot,  the  perpeti'ator  must  be  taken  in  fiagraiiti 

In  flagranti,  or  flagrante,  delicto.  Lat. — The  same  meanine  as 
the  preceding  expression,  but  much  more  frequenMy  used.  "The  worKing 
man  goes  to  the  part,  and  cntches  the  governing  class  in  flagrante  de- 
Kc/ti,"  that  is,  "committing;  the  ver^  faults  that  they  themsems  so  loudly 
condemn  in  the  lower  graaes  of  society," 

In  fore.  Lat. — "In  prospective."  "He,  the  editor  in/ore,  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  for  three- fourths  of  the  letter-press." 

In  forma  pauperis.  Lat.  Law  phrase. — "In  the  form,  shape,  of  a 
poor  man.  As  a  pauper,  as  a  person  without  pecnniary  means  or  re- 
sourees."     According  to  the  statute  II  Hihbt  VII.,  any  man  who  is  too 

Eoor  to  meet  the  expenses  of  saing  at  law  or  in  equity,  making  oath  that 
e  is  not  worth  more  than  £5  after  his  debts  are  paid,  and  producing  a 
certifioata  from  a  lawyer  that  he  has  just  causa  of  suit,  the  judge  in  this 
case  is  to  admit  him  to  sue  ia  forma  pauperis;  that  is,  without  paying 
any  fees  to  the  counsel,  attorney,  or  clerka. 

In  foro  coneclentlae.  Lat. — "Before  the  tribunal  of  conscience." 
In  a  man's  own  oonviction  of  what  is  equitable. 

In  foro  oontentloslaslmo.  Lat.— "In  a  very  contentious,  or  dispu- 
tatious, court;  in  a  court  in  which  the  opinions  broached  were  of  a  very 
conflicting  character." 

In  foro  divino.  Lat. — "Befire  the  divine  liibunal,  the  tribunal 
of  GOD,  GOD'S  tribunal.     In  the  sight  of  GOD." 

In  foro  hnmano.  Lat. — "Before  a  human  tribunal."  "PALBvrepre- 
hensibly  asserted  that  so  long  as  we  keep  within,  the  design  and  intention 
of  a  law,  that  law  will  justify  us  in  fifeo  eonscientias  as  well  as  in  foro 
Mimano,  whatever  be  the  equity  or  espediency  of  th&  law  itself."     See 

In  foro  poetioo.     Lat. — "Before  a  tribunal  of  poets,  a  poetic  tri- 

In  furore.     Lat. — "In  a  rage,  a  towering  passion." 
In  fntnro.     Lat. — "At  a  future  period." 
In  futurum.     Lat. — "At  a  future  period,  hereafter," 
In  generalibus  latet  dolus.     Lat, — "In  general  assertions,  some 
fallacy,  wile,  trick,  or  other,  lies  hid,  or  concealed," 

In  gremlo  legls,  Lat.  Law  phrase. — "In  the  lap  or  bosom  of  the 
law."  "Is  an  estate  without  any  viaible  owner? — the  law,  with  an  Ori- 
ental boldness  of  imagery,  deekreth  that  it  is  in  nvbibusl  or,  adopting 
a  nioi'o  tender  and  beautiful  phrase,  saith  it  reposeth  in  gi-emto  leyia." 
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In  hoc  Higno  vtooes,  Lat.— "In  this  sign  thou  shall  conquer." 
'i' Ilia  was  the  uiottu  assumed  by  the  EjirEKOR  CoNSTAMTltJE  after  seeing 
a  civss  in  the  air,  ii-hich  he  considei'ed  as  the  presage  of  victory. 

In  horas.    Lat.  HoRAce. — "Every  hour." 

In  illo  vito  tantum  tobur  et  corporis  et  anlmi  fait  ut,  quo- 
ounque  looo  natus  esset,  fortunam  slbl  facturas  videretur.  Lat. 
Livv. — "In  that  man  was  displayed  so  much  strength  butli  of  body  and 
mind  that,  m  whatever  place  or  position  he  might  have  been  burn,  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  be  the  architect  of  his  owu  fortune."  "  Of  Napo- 
leon BoNAPABTB  it  may  be  swd,  in  the  words  of  Livr,  as  applied  tu 
Oato  Majok,  In  illo  vi?-o,"  i&c. 

In  initio.   Lat. — "In  the  beginning,  at  the  outaot." 

In  limine.  Lat. — "  From  the  very  first."  "  We  may,  however,  in 
limine,  object  to  this." 

In  llteiia  humanlorlbus.    Lat. — See  "iji  disciplims,"  <&c. 

In  loco.  Lat.— "In  the  pkce;  in  the  proper  place;  on,  or  upi>:i, 
tiie  spot;  in  season." 

In  loco  parentis.  Lat. — "In  the  place,  position,  of  a  parent." 

In  medlfis  ree.  Lat.  Horace. — "Into  the  midst  of  things,  into  the 
midst  of  bJ3  Bubjeot."  Someljmes  spoken  of  an  author  who  rushes  ab- 
ruptly and  without  preparation  into  his  subject.  "He  thus  plungei;  a( 
once  in.  mediae  res" 

In  mercatara  faolenda  multae  fallaoiae  et  quasi  praestlgiae 
eseroentur>  Lat.  Cicero.— "In  commerce,  eommercial  transactions, 
many  deceptions  are  practiced,  and  varions  tricks  are  played  off."  "At 
DO  time,  perhaps,  could  it  with  greater  truth  be  observed  than  at  the 
present  that  in  inercaiura,"  <fce. 

In  nomine  Domini.     Lat. — "In  the  name  of  the  LORD." 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatuB  dicere  formas.  Lat.  Ovid. — "  My 
miad,  disposition,  leads,  or  prompts,  me  to  speak  of  bodies  changed  into 
new  forms,  bodies  transformed  in  a  new  manner."  I  am  now  to  dwell  on 
transformations  or  changes  of  a  most  singular  nature.  N.B.  "In  nova 
fert  animiis"  is  a  phrase  often  used  by  itself.  "My  mind,  or  disposition, 
leads  me  to  new  matters,  or  to  discuss  new  topics." 

In  nnblbua.  Lat. — "In  the  clouds,  in  the  region  of  theories." 
"Parliamentary  discussions  have  often  the  unintendetf  effect  of  taking  a 
subject  from  the  order  of  fnols  and  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  leaving 
it  Mi  nubibus."     See  "In  greoiio  Ugis." 

In  nnllum  avarna  bonus  eat,  in  se  pessimus.  liat.  prov.^^ 
^'The  avaricious  man  is  kind  to  no  person,  but  he  is  most  unkind  to  him- 
self." 

In  nullum  reipnblioae  uanm  ambitioBa  loquela  Inclaruit. 
Lat.  TiciTUs. —  "He  became  celebrated  for  an  affected  and  ambitious 
verbosity,  attended  with  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  stats-" 

In  nullo  eat  erratum.  Lat.  Law  phrase. — ''There  is  no  error  in 
the  record." 

In  obsoiiro.  Lat. — "In  obscurity,  a  matter  of  obscurity."  "IVhy 
no  appointment  was  offered  him  remains  m  obseuro." 

In  OQulia  oiyliim.   Lat.  Oecero. — "In  public,  before  the  public." 
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a  actum  Inflult  Imaginatio.  Liit. — A  mnsim 
of  the  old  Soiiuolmen.  "The  ima^^iiialioii  exeruiwes  a  piiwefful  influenue 
over  every  act  of  sense,  thought,  reason, ^uver  every  idea." 

In  omnibus  fere  mlnori  aetatl  aucounitur.  Lat.  Law  masim. — 
"la  all  cases  relief  is  afforded  to  persons  under  ago."  The  law  is  su  care- 
ful of  persons  of  this  liesoriptioo  that  it  will  not  suffer  thera  to  alienate, 
sell,  or  bind  themselves  by  deed,  unless  it  be  for  eating,  drinking,  school- 
ing, physic,  or  auoh  other  matters  as  are  absolutely  neuessaij. 

lu  omnibus  quldem,  mazime  tamen  in  jure,  aequltas  est. 
Lat.  Law  inaxim, — "In  all  things,  but  particularly  in  the  law,  there  is 
equity."  Equity  is  said  to  be  a  corrective  of  the  law,  where  the  latter  is 
defleient  uu  account  of  its  generality. 

In  otlo  et  negotio  probua.  Lat.^"  Upright  in  business  and  out 
of  business,  upright  in  every  relation  of  life." 

In  pace  leoues,  in  proelio  cervi.  Lat. — "In  peace  they  are  lions, 
in  the  battle  deer,"  They  are  blusterers  and  cowards.  "Lion- talkers, 
lamb-like  fighters." 

In  part  materia..  Lat. — "Of  a  similar  nature,  on  a  like  matter, 
subject."  "Sevei'al  eases  in  pari  maiei-ia  have  fallen  under  our  notioe." 

In  partlbug  Infidelium.  Lat. — "In  countries  inhabitfld  by  those 
who  are  strangers  to  Christianity."  "He  was  appointed  a  bishop  tnpar' 
tibui  injidelium."     An  eoclesiaslaoal  phrase. 

In  partlbua  trauiBiaailnisi.    Lat. — "In  countries  beyond  sea." 

In  perpetuam  rel  laemorlam.  Lat.— "As  a  pei'petual  nieiporial 
of  the  thing,  matter, — of  any  particular  thing,  or  matter.  To  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  thing."  An  inscription  generally  found  upon  pillars, 
&o.  raised  to  commemorate  any  particular  incident. 

In  perpetuum.  Lat. — "Forever,  for  ever  and  ever,  in  perpetuity." 
"In  aeternttrit"  and  "In  omne  aevum"  have  the  same  meaning. 

In  pertUBum  Ingerimua  dicta  dolium.  Lat.  Plautub. — "We 
fling  our  sayings  into  a  cask  that  is  bored  through,  that  has  holes  in  it." 
Our  advice  is  wholly  thrown  away  in  that  quarter;  we  spend  our  breath 
in  vain ;  we  talk  to  no  purpose. 

In  petto.  Ital. — Literaliy,  "In,  or  within,  the  breast."  In  reserve, 
held  in  reserve,  feept  back.  N.B.  The  Pope  often  creates  cardinals  in 
^to,  that  is,  keeping  the  matter  to  himself,  nntil  he  may  think  fit  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  world. 

In  pontificalibus.  Lat. — "In  his  pontificals,  episcopal  robes."  "In 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  [in  the  Church  of  St.  Savior,  Suuthwark]  is  a 
gravestone  of  a  bishop  in  pontifiealOjus." 

In  posse.   Lat, — See  "In,  erne." 

In  praesentL  Lat. — "For  the  present  [time]:  at  the  present  [time]." 


in  pilmis  homlnis  est  propria  Terl  Inqulsitlo  atque  invssti- 
gatlo.     Lat.  Cicero. — "The  searching  out  and  thorough  invefliigation 
of  truth  is  [or  ougltt  to  fie]  tlie  first,  the  primary  study  of  man."     "7jj 
■■■'■•"  which  see. 


'primis"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "Impriri 
In  procinctu.    Lat.— 
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In  propria  persona.     Lat. — "In  his  own  person."     lu  personal 

In  prospectu.    Lat. — "In  pruepeet,  in  view." 

Inptiris  ttatnralibus.  Lat. — "In  a  purely  natural  state."  "Every 
vegetable,"  observes  a  German  traveler  in  England,  "appears  at  table 
in  puris  liaturalSmi ;"  that  is,  in  its  natuiul  stale  [without  the  additioD 
of  Bivuee  or  anj  thing  else]. 

In  re.   Lat. — "  In  the  matter  of."  "In  re  John  Robimsok  deceised  " 
"Sir  Huupsry  Davy  got  some  credit  for  his  directions  in        Salm  n 
'Carry  him  to  the  pot,  and  hefore  jou  put  in  a  slice  let  th         te    and 
salt  boil  furiously,  and  give  time  to  the  water  to  recover  its  h    t  b  f 
you  throw  in  another;  and  so  proceed  with  the  whole  fish,"      b  Im 
or  Days  of  Fly-Fiehiiig,  p.  188. 

In  rebus  juouudis  vive  beatas.  Lat.  Hoeage. — "L  m  ly 
joyously." 

In  remm  natura.  Irfit.  Cickeio. — "In  the  nature,  tia  ven  nature, 
of  thng^  An  English  garris  n  without  a  h  rw  iwe  is  s  ii  ely  athing 
tn  re  urn  natiita 

In  aaeria     Lat —   In  sa&ied  things  matters 

In  Be  Ipso  totua  teres  atque  rotundas  Lat  Hobale  —  A 
man  nho  rt^lies  s  lely  on  himself  legular  and  even  in  his  disposition 
and  desiies  Acu>iding  to  the  Stoics  [an  ancient  "ect  of  Gieoian  phi 
losjjheis]  Binoe  tliow  things  only  are  tiuiy  goid  which  aie  becoming 
and  V  rtuous  and  since  viitue  vihioh  is  seated  in  the  miud  is  alone 
siiffieient  tor  hippine&a  exteraal  things  contiibutP  nothing  towards 
happiness  ihe  wise  man  in  every  undition  is  happy  in  the  poises 
sion  of  a  mind  aocommodated  to  natuie  and  all  esteinal  things  are  con 
sequeatly  indifferent  In  rofeienca  ti  the  word^  term  aigue  roiimdua 
the  melapbor  is  taken  from  a  globe.  Our  defects  are  so  many  in- 
equalities and  roughnesses,  whiuh  wisdom  polishes  and  rubs  off.  The 
image,  tuo,  suits  esttemeiy  well  with  the  other  part  of  the  description, 
"inse  ipso  totua." 

In  se  magna  rnnnt.  LaL  Lucav. — "Great  things  are  apt  to  rush 
against  each  other."  Two  great  powers  are  naturally  inclined  to  jealousy, 
and  thence  to  bostility. 

In  secnla  seoulomm.  Lat. — "  For  ever  and  ever,  to  the  end  of  time." 

In  situ.    Lat. — "In  its  position." 

In  splritualibus.   Lat. — "In  spiritual  matters." 

In  statu  esse.    L^t.  Plautus. — "To  be  upon,  on,  one's  guard." 

la  statu  pupUlari.  I/at. — "In  the  position  of  a  student  [at  college], 
daring  the  under-gi'adnateship  of  a  student  [at  college]." 

In  statu  quo.     Lat. — "In  the  position  in  which  it  was,  he  was, 

In  alio  proprlo  looo,   Lat.— "In  its  own  peculiar,  proper,  place." 
Til  temporalibus.    Lat.— "In  tempoi'al  mattei-s." 
In  tempore  veni.  Lat.  Tbhence, — "I  came  in  time,  in  goad  time:"— 
"To  tithe-pig,  when  roasted, 
He  still  has  a  keen  eye, 
And  oft  has  he  boasted. 
In  tempore  veni." 
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lUi  tempore  veiii;  quod  renim  omnium  eat  primum.  Lat. 
Tbkence. — "  I  came  at  the  critical  moment,  in  the  niek  of  fime ;  which 
is  the  uinin  business  of  all,  the  chief  thing  of  all,  the  grand  article  in 
etery  thing,  in  all  the  affairs  of  life." 

In  teool  labor,     Lat.  Virgil. — "  Labor  on  a  small  object:" — 
"  Though  low  the  subject,  it  deserves  our  pains." 
Nothing  is  so  mean  as  to  be  unworthy  of  our  attention. 

In  tenal  labor,  at  tennis  non  gloria.  Lat.  Tikqil.— "  The  labor 
is  bestowed  on  a  small  object,  but  the  fame  of  the  achievement  is  not  the 
less."   To  do  little  things  well  is  in  some  cases  highly  honorable. 

In  terrorem.  Lat. — "They  held  him  up  in  ten-orem  over  the 
latter ;"  that  is,  "  as  a  bnebear"  over  the  latter,  "  an  intimidation"  to 
the  latter,  or  "to  iutiraidate"  the  latter.   "In  ierrorem,"  "as  a  warning." 

lu  toto.  Lat.^"  Wholly,  altogether,  utterly."  "We  object  in  toto 
to  this  new  system." 

In  transitu.  Lat.— -"The  matter  was  then  in  iransiiu,"  that  is,  was 
then  ''progressing,  going  on,  on  its  passage."  W.B.  Goods  in  tmn^iiu 
["on  I  he  passage"]  are  goods  consigned  by  one  person  to  another,  and 
which  have  not  yet  reached  the  consignee.  Quihtiuas  uses  "Jn  transitu" 
to  signify  "by-the-bye,  by  the  way. 

In  turbas  et  dlacordias  pesslmo  onique  plnrima  vis;  pax  et 
qnles  bonis  artlbus  Indigent.  Lat.  Tacitus.—"  In  eeasoos  of  tumult 
and  di«.  urd  bad  men  have  roost  power ;  genius  and  goodness  are  only 
fostflreJ  by  repose."  In  times  of  revolution  and  disorder  the  dregs  are 
forced  upward,  and  taleat  and  Tirtiie  are  depressed.  This,  however,  is 
only  for  n  season,  and  that  which  is  the  scum  will  soon  become  the  sedi- 

lu  ultimato.  Lat. — "At  last."  "He  was  told,  in  ultitnato,  that  the 
decision  of  the  ministers  would  not  be  overruled."  N.B.  "  Uliiiiwf'  is 
preferable  to  "in  vltimato,"  which  is  unclassical. 

In  uaum  vulgL  tat.—"  For  the  use  of  the  people  at  large,  of  the 
masses,  of  the  million."    N.B.  We  may  also  say  "ad  uattm  vulgi." 

In  verbo  prJncipIa.    Lat "On  the  word  of  a  prince," 

In  vino  Veritas.  Lat. — "  There  is  truth  in  wine."  It  estraots 
secrets  from  the  reserved,  from  those  who  are  ordinarily  on  their  guard, 
»nd  puts  the  habitual  liar  off  his  guard. 

Inoa.~The  title  of  the  native  sovereigca  of  Peru.  "  Thus,  according 
to  the  Indian  ti'adition,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the  Iiwaa,  oi-  lords  of 
Peru .'  '■ — Ko  be  rtson  . 

lacediB  per  Ignes  supposltos  clnerl  doloso.  Lat,  Horace. — 
"You  walk  over,  are  walking  over,  fire  that  lies  hidden  under  deceitful 
ashes."  You  are  occupied  in  describing  times  in  which  the  most  calami- 
tous events  burst  forth  as  suddenly  as  flames  A«m  under  ashes.  The 
reference  is  to  C,  Asinios  Pollio,  who  was  engaged  in  writing  a  history 
of  the  civil  war,  "an  undertaking,"  according  to  the  poet,  "full  of  daur 
ger  and  of  basard," 

InoluBlo  nnitia  est  excluslo  alterius.  Lat.  Law  maxim,—"  The 
name  of  one  being  included  supposes  an  exclusion  of  the  other."  This  is 
a  raaiim  frequently  used  in  arguments  on  testamentary  devises.     If,  of 
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two  persons  of  equal  affinity,  one  is  especially  mentioned,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  other  is  out  of  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

Incognita.  Ital, — "She  came  to  reside  incognita  amidst  the  scene? 
of  her  youth ;"  that  is,  "  as  a.  person  unknown  to  the  inhabitant ;  as  a 
ati'auger,  concealing   her  true  name  and   position;"  to  reside  "in  pri- 

^oognito.  Ital. — "They  drove  out  in  a  small  private  carriage, 
and  quite  incogniio;"  that  is,  and  quite  "  undistJnguishable  as  to  their 
wink  and  position."  N.B.  "Ineognito"  ia  frequently  used  in  an  abridged 
form:  thus,  incog. 

luooimu.  Fr.^"A  stranger."  "  The  door  opens,  and  an  iiKonmi 
appears." 

Inoredlbile  dictu.  Lat,  Cicbbo. — "Sti'ange,  marvelous  to  say; 
unbeiievable  to  tell."  "Greek  af&irs  were  mentioned,  upoa  which  [in- 
credibile  dictii!]  Mk.  Hume  could  not  keep  silent." 

Inorsdiilus  odL  Lat.  Horace. — "  I  view  with  feelings  of  in- 
credulity and  disgust."  "  To  nli  extravi^aut  and  monstrous  inventions 
the  moredulus  odi  opposes  itself  in  every  bosom  of  sound  taste  and  sound 
understanding.''' 

Inonbtia.  Lat. — A  disease,  or  disagreeable  sensation,  called  the 
nighimai-e,  lying  like  a  load  upon  one,  so  that  one  can  neither  move  nor 
speak.  "  Let  not  classical  learning  sit  thus  like  an  immbits  upon  the  es- 
panding  intellects  of  our  youth,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  mighty 
efforts  which  science  is  making  to  elevate  the  physical  condition  of  our 
species."  Thei'e  is  in  Virgil  a  very  fine  description  of  the  nightmare, 
which  it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  see : — 

"Ac  velut  in  somnis,  ooulos  ubi  languida  pressit 
Nuute  quies,  nequidquam  avidos  estendere  curaua 
Velle  videniur,  et  in  mediis  conaiibus  aegri 
Succidimua:  non  lingua  valet,  non  corpore  notae 
Sufficiunt  vires,  neo  vox  aut  verba  sequuntur." 
"And  as  in  dreams,  when  languid  sleep  has  closed  our  eyes  in  the  night, 
we  seem  in  vain  to  make  efforts  to  prolong  a  race  on  which  we  are  intent, 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  efforts  sink  down  quite  faint ;  nor  is  there  power 
in  the  tongue,  nor  in  the  body  a  competency  of  the  usual  strength,  and 
neither  voice  nor  words  obey  the  dictates  of  our  will  [just  ao  from  TurnuB 
does  tie  accursed  flend  witfitold  success,  by  whatever  efforts  of  valor  he 
sought  the  way  to  insure  it]." 

Inde  irae.    Lat. — "  Hence  [proceed]  those  resentments." 

Indez  Expurgatoriua.  Lat. — The  "Indesc  Expia-gatoriits"  means 
at  Rome,  where  the  espression  originated,  "A  catalogue  of  the  books 
whose  publication  is  only  prohibitod  until  they  have  been  purged  or  cor- 
rected." The  "Indea:  Furgatorius,"  or  simply  the  "Index,"  means  "A 
catalogue  of  the  books  actually  and  strictly  forbidden  or  prohibited  to  be 

Indict. — "On  this  verb,"  says  Johmson,  "see  Indite  and  its  deriva- 
tives." Now,  this  short  aentenoe  is  a  string  of  blunders  throughout. 
Indiie  [as  an  article]  is  not  in  the  original  edition  of  Johnson,  but 
Endict;  and  of  its  derivatives  he  has  but  one  in  any  orthography.  The 
verb  [in  its  legal  sense]  is  always  indict: 
1»+ 
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"Hold  up  your  head  ;  hold  np  jour  hnnd: 
Would  it  were  not  my  lot  to  show  ye 
This  cruel  writ,  wherein  j(iu  stand 
Indicted  by  ffae  name  of  Ohloe!" — Pbiok. 
Jndrgnor  guldquam  repreliendi,  non  quia  crassa 
Compositam  lllepideve  putetnir,  sed  quia  iiuper ; 
meo  veDiam  autiquia,  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posoL 

Lat.  HoBACB. — 
"It  raises  my  indignation  to  sue  a  work  undervalued,  not  because  gi'ose 
and  ungenteel,  bat  because  of  modern  date ;  and  that  we  demand  for  the 
ancients,  not  barely  indulgenoe,  but  honors  and  rewarda;" — 
"I  feel  my  honest  indignation  rise 
When,  with  affected  air,  a  coxcomb  cries, 
'The  work,  I  own,  has  oleeanee  and  ease, 
But  sure  no  modem  shoald  presume  to  please;' 
Then  for  his  favorite  aneients  dares  to  claim 
Not  pardon  only,  but  rewards  aud  fame." 
Indoott  dlaoant,  et  ament  memlnlase  perlti.     Iiat.— 
"Content,  if  here  th'  unlearn'd  their  wnnts  may  view. 
The  learn'd  reflect  on  what  before  thej  knew.  — Pope. 
A  niotti)  frequently  prefixed  to  works  of  a  general  and  useful  tendency. 

luorat  Vltellio  slmpUoltas  ao  liberalltas,  quae,  nlai  adalt 
modiiH,  in  exltlum  vertuntur.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "  There  was  in  Vitei.- 
Lius  [ihe  ninth  Roman  emperor]  a  simplicitv  and  a  liberality,  qualities 
wliicli,  unless  taken  in  the  degree,  aro  generally  ruinous  to  the  posseasor." 
There  are  virtues  the  most  amiable  in  private  life,  which,  exercised  by  a 
public  man  beyond  their  due  bounds,  will  ever  be  found  dangerous  in  the 
estreme. 

Ineat  sua  gratia  parvls,  Lat.  Lucak. — "Little  things  have  their 
value."     Trifles  are  not  to  be  despised. 

Infant  [in  law]. — A  young  person,  to  the  age  of  one-and-twenty. 
"  Male  or  female  till  twenty-one  years  is  an  infant,  and  so  styled  in  law." 
Blacxsionb.    "Infa^it"  \a  also  the  title  of  a  prince  of  Spain;— 

"  The  Infant  hearkened  wisely  to  her  tale."— Spenser. 
Ittfanta. — A  princess  of  Spain. 

Infantry. — In  some  early  poeta  used  for  an  Infant: — 
"No  careful  nurse  should  wet  her  watohful  eye. 
When  any  pangs  should  gripe  her  iafantry?' — W.  Broivnb. 
Iiifelis  agar.     Lafa — "An  unproliflc,  barren,  unproduetira,  or  un- 
fruitful gi-ound."     "The  great  arena  of  the  imagination  should  not  be 
nlfowel  to  lie  fallow  as  an  infelix  ager."     See  "Arena." 

Infelix  operla  aumiiia.  Lat.  HoBica. — "Unfortunate,  or  unsuc- 
cessful, iu  the  close  of  bis  work;  unsuccessful  in  bringing  hie  work  to  a 
good,  perfect,  accurate,  well-finished,  conclusion."  "Neither  poet  nor 
painter  inast  be  infelix  operis  sum-ma."  Of  neither  poet  nor  painter  ought 
It  to  be  .  aid  that 

"  Ho  fails  of  juat  perfeetjon  in  his  art." 
lufinfta  eatvelooitas  temporls,  quae  magla  apparet  respici- 
enttbna.     Lat,  Seneca.— "The  swiftness  of  time  is  inlinitc,  .ls  is  most 
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evident  to  those  who  lijok  back."  It  is  only  by  a  I'etroepeet  of  thn  years 
that  have  passod  aud  hnye  been  misspent,  that  we  can  disoern  aud  regret 
the  velocity  with  which  tliey  have  escaped  ua. 

Infra  cllgnitatem.  Lat. — "Beneath  one's  dignity;  derogatory  to 
one's  dignity."    N.B.  Often  used  in  an  abridged  form;  thus,  i/f/j-n  dig. 

Ingenla  ^avla  ao  sollemnia,  et  mutare  neeoia,  plus  plentm- 
que  habent  digmtatla  quam  felicitatia.     Lat.  Lofto  Bacon. — "iVIen 
of  ft  grave  and  serious  deportment,  and  veho  have  no  disposition  to  change 
their  piiooipiea  aooording  to  oiroumstanoes  [to  rat;  to  jump  Jim  Crow], 
have  geneiatly  more  dignity  about  tliem  than  good  fortune,  good  luck; 
■world^'  prosperity  attending  them."  "I  eould  not,"  aays  Bishop  Watson, 
"adopt  the  versatility  of  sentiment  whicli  IjOBD  Bacom,  with  more  of 
worldly  wiadou)  than  of  honoi-,  recommends  as  neoessarj  to  a  man  oeou- 
pied  in  thefebrioation  of  his  own  fortune;  'Ligenia,'  he  says,  'gi-avia,'  "dhc. 
Zugenil  largltor  venter.    Lat.  PeKsitra. — "The  belly  is  the  giver, 
the  bestower,  of  genius."  Ironically  spoken  of  those  vfbose  only  stimulus 
to  authorship  is  5ieir  poverty,  but  whu,  thus  impelled, 
"  Still,  in  despite 
Of  nature  and  their  stars,  v»ili  write." 
See  "Magister  ai-tis,"  <&o. 

Ingenio  atat  sine  morte  deons.  Lat.  Pbopbrtids.^"  The  honors 
of  genius  are  eterna!."  This  is  the  boast  of  many  a  poet.  We  know 
when  it  has  been  reiiliaed,  as  in  the  "Exegi  inonumenium,"  dec.  <if  Hobacb 
[which  see] ;  but  most  probably  in  a  myriad  of  instances  it  has  been 
iimde  in  vain. 

Ingenium  otii  sit,  cnl  mens  divlnior,  atque  ob 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nomiuis  linjua  honorem. 

Lat.  Horace.— 
"Honor  with  the  illustrious  name  of  'poet'  the  man  who  has  a  genius, 
who  hiia  a  heaven-horn  soul,  and  eloquence  tbat  can  give  utferance  to 
great  things;" — 

"  Is  there  a  man  whom  real  genius  fires. 
Whom  the  diviner  soul  of  veise  inspires, 
Who  talks  true  greatness?  let  him  boldly  claim 
The  sacred  honors  of  a  poet's  name." 
Ingeniiim  lllustre  aUdorlbaB  Btudlls  juvents  admodnm  dedlt ; 
non  ut  plerique,  ut  nomine  magnifioo  seque  otlum  velaret,  aed 
quo   flrmior    advereus    fortnita    rempnbllcani   oapesseret.     Lat. 
Iaciujs  — "  In  early  youth  he  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  illustrious 
I      d  to  the  higher  phdosophy ;  not,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.  to  shelter 
sloth      lier  the  covert  of  a  splendid  name,  but,  by  a  steady  and  de- 
1  berate  firmness  against  the  accidents  of  tife,  to  prepare  himself  fer  the 
adm  n  stration  of  ^e  affairs  of  the  state."     Has  been  applied  to  Wil- 

UAH  P  TT. 

Ingenittm  ingens  Inonlto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.  Lat.  Hoxacb. 
— "A  might?  intellect  is  encased,  enshrined,  in  this  unpolished,  rongh 
carcass:  in  this  u n licked  cub's  bodily  tenement,  unpreposseasing  exterior, 
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''The  pei'SOD  of  Beethov  m                               ithy,  and 

his  manners  as  beaiisli ;  d. 

Ingenium  rea  adve  d  dn.e.  Lat. 
HoKAOE.^"In  adveraitj  are  con- 
cealed by  prosperitj ;"  or  8  S  vi,  serves  to 
hide  one's  abilities,  where  ad  ra  g  oppurtu- 
nity  to  diseosoi-  them." 

IngenB  telum  iiece  as  N  a  power- 
ful weapun;"  "Need,  wi  ■  to  exor- 

IngenteB  dominos,  tain        m. 

liluatrique  grave         bili  d  m 

Devita,  et  longe  oa  g  tr  h 

Et  te  Utoribus  C3rmb    p     p    q  li  oa. — 

"BiiCii  mighty 
And  each  hig 

With  cautioi  fly ,  c    t  aa  t  ly  a    p  e  sa  h, 
And  near  thefihore  improve  the  gentle  gales.". — EjjpniNSTON. 

logenuaa  dldlclsae  fidellter  artea 

EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinlt  esse  feros.    Lat.  Ovii).^ 
"Leai'ning  tlie  liberal  arts  and  aoienoes  thoroughly  aofteus  men's  man- 
ners, and  prevent  their  being  a  pack  of  brutes  or  unlioked  cubs." 
"Learning,  if  aeep,  if  useful,  and  refined, 
Communicates  its  polish  to  the  mind." 
Again:— 

"Iiigenuoua  arta,  where  thej  an  entrance  find, 
Soften  the  manners,  and  sulidue  the  mind." 
N.B.  The  rule,  however,  admits  of  exceptions  innumerable,  as  wo  may 
daily  and  hourly  see. 

Ingrata  patria.  Lat.— "Ungrateful  native  countryl  0  native 
oountiy,  that  hast  been  so  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  me!"  "He  is  not  the 
first  great  man  over  whose  tomb  has  been  written,  Ingrata  patria!" 

Ingrato  homine  terra  pejiia  nil  oreat.  Lat,  Ausonius. — "The 
earth  produces  nothing  worse  than  an  ungrateful  man." 

IiigratuB  nnus  i^eris  omnibus  nooet.  Lat.  Publius  Svrus. — 
"One  ungrateful  man  does  an  ii)jury  to  all  who  are  wretched."  By  his 
baseness  he  has,  perhaps,  steeled  the  heart  which  might  otherwise  have 
relieved  their  distresses. 

Inlqna  nunqtiam  regna  perpettia  manent.  Liit.  Seneca, — "Au- 
thority founded  on,  or  maintained  by,  injustice,  is  never  of  long  dura- 

Inlqulssimam pacem  justiaBim.o bello  antefero.  Lat. — "I  should 
prefer  the  hardest  terms  of  peace  to  the  most  just  war."  [The  favorite 
maiim  of  Chahles  James  Foi.l  The  horrors  of  war  are  so  numerous  and 
so  afflicting,  that  peace  shauld,  at  all  times,  be  purchased  at  any  price 
short  of  national  dishonor.  Compare  Cicebo  : — Pox  vei  ir^ista  taUivr 
est  gvairt  jtistiaaiiawm  h^Mm,  "Siven  an  unjust  peace  is  move  advan- 
t^eous  than  the  jnatest  war." 

luitia  m.aglstratunm  nostromm.  meliora  ferm.e,  et  finla  iuclinat. 
Lat.  Tacitus. — "The  discharge  of  our  public  offices  is  generally  more 
exompfni'y  at  tlia  commencement;  its  vigor  declines  tmvavds  tlie  conclu- 
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sioD."  When  men  first  enter  upon  office  thej  nre  alert  and  pnnetuiil, 
but  towards  the  cUise  of  their  fiitictiona  they  become  relaxed  and  indif- 
feient.  Ouv  pi'oveib  of  "New  brooms"  gives  of  this  an  apt,  though 
homely,  illustration. 

Injaria  absque  damao.    Lat. — "Injurj  vrithout  loss." 

Injuriarum  remedium  eat  oblivio.  Lat. — "The  best  remedy  foi 
injiiri.es  is  ti!  forge;  thorn."  This  rnaiim  is  not  of  universal  applioation ; 
but  there  are  certain  injuries  ivhich  cannot  to.i  suon  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion. 

Znnnbilua  aether.  Lat.  Lucrstiiis. — "A  oloudlexs  sky,  firmament, 
atmosphere."    "Tliere  Is  an  innr^ilua  aether  over  both  those  eountriea." 

Innuendo.  Lat.  Law  term. — "By  signifying."  Thereby  intimating. 
A  word  much  used  in  deGlarations  of  slander  and  libel,  to  asoortain  the 
application  to  a  person  or  thing  which  was  previously  named.  An  ob- 
lique hint. 

lunamerablles  morbos  non  mirabeiia,  ooquos  ntimera.  Lat. 
— "Reckon  up  the  number  of  dishes  prepared  for  our  tables,  and  you  will 
then  no  longer  marvel  at  the  innumerable  diseases  Ui  which  mortals  are 
subject." 

Znopem  oopia  fecit.  Lat. — "  His  plenty  made  him  poor."  Hia 
copiousneas  of  ideas  retarded  and  embarrassed  liis  language. 

Inopes  rerum,  nugaeque  canorae.  Lat.  Horace. — "Words  desti- 
tute of  sense  combined  with  harmonious  trifios."  "Itis  a  part  of  excellent 
policy  in  a  minister  of  the  orown  to  be  neTer  unprovided  with  a.  oertaio 
number  of  voices  iiwpes  i'erum,  migaeqtie  canorae,  which,  when  the  sub- 
ject iags,  may  fill  a  pause,  and  run  an  extempore  caniabile  of  any  re- 
quired length  without  breaking  down;"  that  is,  of  voices  "that  can  only 
^VB  utteranoe  to  the  most  unmeaning  jargon  and  silly  ti'ifling,"  &c. 
N.B,  "Cantabite"  means  "something-  to  be  sung:"  it  is  a  term  applied 
to  Movements  intended  to  be  performed  in  a  graceful,  elegant,  and  mehi- 
diouB  style. 

loops,  potentem  dtuu  vnlt  Imltari,  perit.  Lat.  Fkaedbus.— 
"A  poor  man,  who  aspires  to  imitate  the  rich,  to  ape  the  manners  and 
liabits  of  the  rich,  is  sure  to  be  undone,  sure  to  be  ruined." 

IJiquinat  egreglas  adjnncta  auperbta  mores.  Lat.  CLAnDiAN. — 
"The  beat  manners  are  stained  by  tho  addition  of  pride."  Even  virtue 
itself  is  disgusting  in  a  severe  and  haughty  garb. 

InBantre  oerta  ratlone  modoque.  Lat.  Horace.—  "To  play  the 
madman  in  acoordance  with  fixed  reason  and  measure,  by  right  reason 
and  rule."  "There  is  in  such  a  state  of  things  a  sort  of  realiaation  of 
Hobace'b  impossibility,  of  the  insanire  eeria  rations  modoque:"  that  is, 
of  the  "possibility  of  acting  the  madman  with  a  certain  appearance  or 
show  of  reason  and  method." 

IneanuB  oumls  farere  credit  ceteroe.  Lat.  prov. — "Every  mad- 
man thinks  that  nil  the  rest  of  ttie  world  is  mad." 

Insauus  pauois  videatur,  eo  quod 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem.  Lat.  Horiiuf. 
— "  The  covetous  man.  the  miser,  may,  perhaps,  seem  mad  only  to  a  few, 
because  the  greater  part  of  mankind  lalsor  under  tlie  same  disease,  are 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  same  disease." 
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"By  feiv,  foi-aooth,  a  madman  he  is  thouj^ht, 
Fiji'  isalf  matikinii  the  same  disease  liave  caught." 

Insignia.  Lat.— -"Tlie  dislinguisliing  emblems."  "Tiie  innigitia 
u{BrU.tm." 

lasita  tiominlbus  libido  alendi  de  iiidustrla  rumores.  Lat, — 
"Man  liave  in  them  a  natui'al  desire  lo  propagate  ramors,  reports."  All 
are  eager  tu  circulate  the  reports  ivhioli  have  reached  them,  aad,  it  may 
be  stated  also,  to  add  by  way  of  embellishment  something  of  their  owu. 

Inslta  hominlbus  natiica  violentlae  resLstere.  Lat.  Tacitus.— 
"To  resist  viulenoe  is  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man."  The  must  de- 
graded people  will  be  roused  to  action  when  oppression  has  rebelled  a 
certain  degree. 

Insolation.—"  [In  medicine]  The  influerice  of  a  sooiiihing  sun  on 
the  brain."  "  One  case  of  consequential  madoess  is  an  effect  of  insolalion, 
or  what  the  French  oall  coup  de  sokil." — Battie  on  M<idiiess. 

Insouciance.  Fr. — "  Carelessness,  heedlessness,  thoughtlessness,  uq- 

Inaoueiant.     Fr. — "Careless,  heedless,  thoughtless,  listJesa,  reck- 

Insplcere  tanquam  in  speculum  iu  vitas  omnium 

Jubeo,  atque  ex  allia  sumere  exemplam  aibi.  Lat.  Tebenoe. 
— "  The  lises  of  men  should  be  regarded  as  a  mirror,  from  whioh  we  may 
take  an  esample  and  a  rule  of  conduct  for  ourselves."  In  observing 
the  follies  of  others,  the  accurate  observer  of  human  life  will  thereby 
gain  so  many  lessons  of  caution  and  correetness. 

Inatanter.  Lat.— "Instantly,  at  once." 
Instantiae  ostenslvae.  Lat.  Lord  Bacon. — "Glaring  ii 
Instruotlon  pr^alable.  Fr.  Law  phrase. — "  Preliminary  m 
Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus.    Lat.  Hokace. — "A  man  of  up- 
right life,  and  free  from  wickedness."    "lie  is  liberal,  like  most  men  of 

Integra  mens  augnstlaslma  posaeaslo.  Lat. — ^"A  mind  imbued 
with  integrity  is  the  mosL  august  possesaion." 

Intellectua  communis.   Lat.  Quintilian. — "Commoq  sense." 

Intellectus  humanus,  mens  hominia.  Lat.  Lobs  Bacon. — "The 
human  iut«l!ect  exhibits  the  mind  of  the  man."  The  human  undei^ 
standing,  In  all  its  conscious  presentations  and  refleses,  is  itself  only  a 
phenomenon  of  the  inner  sense,  and  requires  the  same  corrections  as  the 
appearances  transmitted  by  the  outward  senses, 

lutellisibilla,  non  Intelleotum,  fero.  Lat.—"  If  Pindar  [a  Greek 
poet  of  sublime  genius,  accounted  the  chief  of  the  nine  Lyric  poets]  seems 
obscure  or  rambling  to  us,  we  must  surely  in  all  modesty  suppose  ihat  a 
part  of  the  fault  is  in  ourselves.  We  ought  to  give  this  learned  Theban 
the  benefit  of  the  old  retort,  iiiteltigibilia,  non  miellectumtjero:"  that  is, 
"I  bring  before  you  intelligible  things,  things  that  may  be  understood, 
nndersiandablo  things;  but  I  do  not  profess  or  undertake  to  find  you  an 
dnderstanding,  or  brains  to  comprehend  what  I  have  written," 

Intamperans  adolescentia  eSetuin  oorpiu  tradet  senectuti. 
Lat.  Cicero.— "An  intemperate,  disorderly,  youtlihood-will  bring  to  old 
age,  old  agelnn>d,  a  feeble  and  worn-uul^  bodily  frame." 
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Iiitemperaiitia  bibeiidl,  Lat.  Sbnbca. — "  Intemperaniie,  excess, 
wnnt  of  moderation,  in  drmking."  "The  austere  CaTO  and  the  volup- 
tuous CiiSAR  were  each.given  to  what  Seneca  calls  infemyeraniiaWSeBiii." 

Intemperantia  est  a  tota  meate  ao  a  recta  ratlone  defeotlo. 
Lat.  Cicero. — "lotemperanoe  [uoableness  or  inabilitj  to  rule  and  mode- 
rate one's  appetites  and  passions]  hetrajs  a  total  aberration  of  mind  and 

Inter  alia.    Lat. — "Among  other  things  or  matters." 
Inter  arma  aileiit  legea,     Lat.  Cicero. — "The  laws  are  not  re- 
garded in  the  midat  of  arms,  wliile  war  ia  going  on,  is  raging."    During 
the  violence  of  hostilities  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  precepts  of 
justice. 

Inter  cauaaa  malorum  nostromm  est  quod  vivlmas  ad  ez- 
empla.  Lat,  Seneca. — "Among  the  causes  of  our  misfortunes,  of  the 
evils  into  which  we  fall,  may  be  reckoned  the  circumstance  of  our  living 
by  the  example  of  others."  Example  in  mere  human  morality  is  omni- 
potent, and  certainly  the  contagion  of  bad  example  is  deplorable ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  thei-e  is  more  than  a  compensating  attractiveness  in 
the  exhibition  of  moral  beauty. 

Inter  folia  fruottis.  Lat. — "We  will  be  wise,  and  ever  bear  in 
mind  our  motlo,  infer  folia  Jructui;"  that  is,  "  Fruit  among  our  leaves 
[the  leaves  of  our  hook]." 

Inter  igue?  luna  mlnorea.  Lat.  Horace. — "As  the  moon  J^shines] 
among  the  feebler  fires  [of  the  night],  the  stars."  "However  high  may 
be  our  comparative  rank,  however  we  may  shine  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
inter  ignei  luna  minores,  there  is  still  too  fatal  a  scope  for  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist  to  authorize  the  in- 
activity of  either." 

Inter  noa.    Lat.— "Between  ourselves," 
Inter  ae.   Lat, — "Among  themselves." 
Inter  spem  caramqiie,  timorea  inter  et  iraa, 
Omnem  ored    d    m  tib  dil   ida  p     m   m 

Grata  anper      il       q  p       b   u    b  Lat.  Horace, 

— "Imagine  every  d  d  with  hopes, 

cares,  anger,  and  fe  dly  will  be  so 

much  the  more  grate         — 

"By  h  ed       p  w 

Bypi^  !  ^ 

Beh  m         g    ra 

Hath  lighted  up  thy  latest  day . 
Then  if  to-morrow's  sun  be  thine. 
With  double  luster  shall  it  shine." 

"In  somnum  iluri  laeii  hiiaresgue  dicamus,  'Vixi,'  et  guetrt  dederat 
cursian  forluna  peregi.  Crastinitm  si  ad^ecerit  Desis,  laeii  recipiamus. 
lUe  beaiiasimus  et  securuji  est  sui  poaaeseor,  qui  crastinum,  sine  solieitadine 
sx3psclat.  Quisguia  dixit  '¥va,'  guotidie  ad  lucrtan  aurgit."  "When  we 
go  to  sleep,  let  us  calmly  say, '  I  have  lived,  and  have  finished  the  course 
allotted  me  l)y  fate.'  If  Heaveu  adds  another  day  to  our  life,  let  us  receive 
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it  with  joy.  He  alone  is  truly  happy,  and  calmly  possesses  himself,  whc 
expects  the  morrow  without  aniietj.  Whoever  ean  say,  when  he  ^oea  to 
sleep,  'I  have  lived,'  enjoys  tlie  following  day  as  so  mucli  pare  gam." 

Inter  ntrumque  tene.  Lat.  prov. — "Keep  between  both."  Steer 
through  life  a  safe  and  middle  course,  avoiding  equally  all  extremes. 

later  vivos.    Lat. — "Among  the  living."   "He  is  still,  we  believe, 

Interdum  et  Insauire  juctmdum  est.  Lat.  SKNECA.^"It  is  some- 
times, at  times,  pleaaaut,  delightful,  gratifying,  to  play  the  fool."  See 
"Didce  est  desipere,"  &c. 

laterdum  laorymae  pondeia  vocie  habent.  Lat.  Ovid, — "  Tears 
ai'e  sometimes  equal  in  weight  to  words."  The  poet  might  have  said  that 
they  are  in  general  of  more  effect. 

Znterdnm  atultus  bene  loquitur.  Lat. — "A  fool  sometimes  speaks 
well.;'  Every  man  is  entitled  to  attention,  as  a  wise  remark  may  ooea- 
sionally  drup  from  a  person  whose  previous  discourse  had  offered  no 
ground  of  eipectation. 

laterdum  vulgus  rectum  vldet ;  eat  ubl  peooat.  Lat.  Horacb. 
— "The  people  sometimes  see  what  is  right,  judge  well;  and  sometimes 
they  form  erroneous  conclusions:" — 

"  Sometimes  the  crowd  a  proper  judgment  makes. 
But  oflj  they  labor  under  gross  mistakes." 

Interea  dttloes  pendent  clroum  oscula  natl : 

Casta  pudlcitlam  servat  domns.         Lat.  Virgil. — 
"His  cares  are  eased  with  intervals  of  bliss: 
His  little  children,  climbing  for  a  kiss, 
Weloome  their  fiither'a  late  return  at  night; 
His  faithful  bed  is  crowned  with  chaste  delight." — Dbtdkn. 

Zntererit  multum,  Davusne  loquatnr,  an  lieros.  Lat.  Horace. 
-"There  will  be  a  great  difference  when  Dwous  is  speaking,  and  when 
a  hero."  The  former  is  a  servant;  the  rule  is  addressed  to  dramatic 
writers,  who  should  always  make  their  characters  speak  an  appropriate 
language. 

Intirfit  blen  entendn.  Fr. — "One's  own  interest  well  or  thoroughly 
understood :  a  sharp,  keen  eye  to  one's  own  interest."  "We  put  at  once 
out  of  court  the  recent,  wo  hope  we  may  say  the  late,  French  system  of 
VinUrU  bie>i  enkndu,  which  we  tnie  to  be  this ;  that  its  followers  think 
it  to  be  quite  right  to  be  generous  and  honest,  and  so  forth,  but  that  it 
would  be  most  absurd  to  be  either  honest  or  generous,  except  on  a  long- 
sighted view  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  faithfulness  or  mag- 
nanimity to  their  own  particular  selves." 

Interim.  Lat. — "In  the  mean  time,  in  the  meanwhile,"  "  kn  inturim- 
sheriff-snbslitute,"  that  is,  a  "fenipoj'ajT/ sheriff-substitute."  "An  iiUerhitr 
viceroy." 

Interiora  rerum.    Lat. — "The  inmost  recesses  of  creation." 

Interlocutor.   Lat.— In  Scots  law,  "an  order  of  court." 

Internuncio. — "The  Pope's  IntermincioXeii,  Paris  on '  urgent  private 
affairs,'  thus  cnnveriiently  relieving  himself  of  the  awkward  dUemma  of 
meeting  a  sovereign  under  the  ban  of  csoommunication;"  that  is,  Ths 
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Pole's  Vice-antbassarlorleft  ....  tlieawkward(Ji;^ciiZfi/,_^a;,  of  meeting, 
&o.  N.B,  An  "Interiaincio"  supplies  the  place  of  a  Papal  ambassador 
l^iin  ambassador,  or  nuncio,  frODi  the  Pope]  during  his  absence  from 
cnurt,  or  when  the  office  of  Nuncio  [ambassador!  is  Taoant.  The  right 
meaning  of  "dilemma"  ia,  an  argument  oontaining  two  contradictory 
propositions,  the  oliuioe  of  one  of  which  is  left  to  the  opponent  [opposing 
peiaon],  in  order  to  bring  thorough  oonvicUon  to  his  mind,  whichever 
side  he  maj  take  up  or  espouse. 

Zuterregnum.     Lat. — "The  space  between  two  reigns  or  gorem- 

Intima  praeoordia.  Lat.  Ovid. — "The  innermost  thoughts  and 
affeclions."  "The  bells  of  Bow  Church  are  supposed  to  thrill  the  iiiiima 
praecordia  of  every  Londoner's  meroory  in  every  part  of  the  globe." 

Intra  Bocleeiam  Anglieanam.  Lat. — "Within  the  pale  of  the 
Chiu'ch  of  England."    See  "Pale." 

Intra  fortunam  debet  quisque  manere  Euam.  Lat.  Ovin. — 
"Every  man  should  confine  himself  witliin  the  bounds,  limits,  of  his  own 
furtone." 

lutra,  and  extra,  muros.  Lat. — "The  comiiiissionevs  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  an  amount  of  unpopularity,  both  intra  and  exlra 
muros,  completely  unparalleled:"  that  is,  both  "in  the  city  and  out  of  it." 

Intuta  quae  ludecora.  Lat.  Tacitus, — "Those  things  that  are 
unseemly  are  unsafe,"  In  certain  situations  men  should  remember  that 
as  muoh  danger  frequently  arises  from  forfeiting  the  respect  as  fi-ora  in- 
curring the  resentment  of-those  who  are  beneath  them. 

Invenlam  viam  ant  faciam.  Lat. — "I  will  eitlier  find  a  way  or 
I  will  make  one:  I  will  either  find  the  means  of  aceompHshing  my  object, 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  bear,  or  will  compass  it  in  some  way  or  other," 
"On  he  would  go  right  to  his  end,  through  flood  and  fell,  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  a  Roman  road.    Inveniam  viam  attt  faeiam." 

Invidns  alterlne  macreacit  re'bua  opimts.  Lat.  HoaAOE.— "The 
envious  man  pines  at  the  success,  prosperity,  of  another,  of  his  neigh- 

"The  man  who  envies  must  behold  with  pain 
Another's  joys,  and  sicken  at  hia  gain." 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  pining  of  the  envious  man  under  the  suppositi.m 
that  a  rival  has  outstripped  him  and  may  possibly  succeed. 
luvlduB,  Iracutidus,  Iners,  viiiosua,  amator; 
Nemo  adeo  ferus  eat,  ut  non  mitescere  posslt, 
Si  modo  culturae  patieiitem  oommodet  aurem. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"The  slave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  love. 
The  slothful,  wisdom's  escellenoe  sbali  prove; 
Fierceness  itself  shall  bear  its  rage  away. 
When  listening  calmly  to  the  instructive  lay." 
Jnvlaa  potentta,  atque  mleeranda  vita  eorum  qui  se  metui 
qnam  amari  malunt.    Lat.  Oornkmus  Nbfos. — "Hateful  is  the  power, 
and  pitiable  is  the  life,  of  those  who  wish  to  be  feared  rather  than  be 
loved."    Every  government  must  be  odious,  which  takes  for  its  basis  the 
terrors  instead  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  people. 

Imrita  MINERVA.     Lat.  Oicebo  and  Horace. — "Against  one's 
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moliiiation ;  Minerta  being  unwilling."  Hayiim  never  began  ft  symphony 
"ineita  Minerva;"  that  is,  "wbeti  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task; 
when  he  was  not  in  the  humor  for  composing."  N.B.  "Iiivifa  Minbbva" 
was  a,  proverbinl  form  of  expression  amung  the  Romiins.  The  mind 
could  accomplish  nothing  unless  Minerva,  t£e  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  lent 
her  favoring  aid. 

Invitat  culpam,  qui  peccatnm  pcaeterit.     Lat.  PifBLius  Syrus. 
— "He  who  overlooks  one  orimo  invites  the  commiMion  of  another." 


Iota.  Or.  in  Roman  letters. — The  ninth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
"A  jot,  the  least  thing  that  is."  "They  never  contribute  one  iola  to  the 
revenue:"  that  is,  one  "jot,"  one  "single  fraction,"  &e. 

Ipse  di^t.  Lat. — "He  himself  paid  it."  "On  his  ipse  dixit:"  on 
his  sole  assertion.  "The  connection  between  a  nation's  morals  and  its 
literature  rests  far  too  deeply  below  the  sorface  to  be  filliped  off  with  a 
few  sentences  of  ipse  dixit,  be  the  authority  ever  bo  trustworthy:"  that  is, 
with  a  continued  repetitjon  of  "Ok,  sir,  but  HE  said  so,  I  do  assure  you," 
&o.  [in  allusion  to  some  great  name,  or  to  some  one  of  high  standing  in 
the  literary  world,  some  big-wig]. 

Ipse  viam  tantnm  potui  dootdsse  repertam 
AonaB  ad  montee,  longeque  ostendere  Musas 
Plandentes  oelsae  ohoreaa  In  vertiae  rupis.     Lat.  Vida, — 
"I  only  pointed  out  tlie  paths  that  lend 
The  panting  youth  to  steep  Parnassus'  head, 
And  showed  the  tuneful  Muses  from  afnr, 
Mixed  in  a  solemn  choir,  and  dancing  there." 
Youth  m!iy  be  excited  to  emulation  by  example. 

Ipaissima  verba.  Lat.  Plaiuds. — "The  very  identical,  very  same. 

Ipso  facto.  Lat.—"  In  the  fact  itself."  By  the  fact  when  it  shall 
appear.  "They  thereby  ipso^acio  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  protec- 
tion of  another  prince:"  that  is,  "by  the  very  fact,  act,  or  deed." 

Ipso  jure.  Lat. — "By  the  law  itself."  By  the  law  when  it  shall 
be  pronounced. 

Zta  fnror  brevis  eat.  Lat.  Horace. — "Anger  is  a  short  madness; 
rage  is  a  brief  insanity."  All  the  misohieft  of  madness  may  be  produced 
by  a  momentary  passion.  "Look  at  a  man  shaken  by  wrath  as  a  tree  is 
shaken  by  the  wind.  Here  the  passion  rages  pammount,  and  every  thing 
else  is  forgotten.  Consciousness  is  extinguished;  and  hence  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poet,  Ira  furor  brevis  est,  is  strictly  and  pathologically  true; 
because  consciousness,  the  condition  upon  which  alt  sanity  depends,  is 
for  the  time  absent  from  the  man.  Hence  also  the  ordinary  phruse, 
that  rage  transports  o,  man  out  of  hiinself,  is  closely  and  philosophically 
correct.  Properly  interpreted,  it  means  that  the  man  is  taken  com- 
pletely out  of  the  pole  wnere  consciousness  abides,  and  is  rested  entirely 
m  the  opposite  pole  where  passion  dwells;  or  rather  we  should  say 
that  0^  a  man  he  is  extinct,  and  lives  only  as  a  machine.  In  both  of 
these  eases  the  men  lose  their  personality.  They  are  played  upon  by  a 
foreign  agency." 

— — Ira  qtiae  tegitur  nocet; 

Professa  perdunt  odia  viudictae  locum.     Lat.  SeneJa. -- 
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"It  is  only  oimoenled  resentment  that  is  dangerous."     Ilsitvya,   when 
openly  avoweJ,  loses  its  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Iracundlor  eat  paulo,  iniiius  aptus  aoutis 

Waribas  horum  hominuiii ;  rider!  posait  eo,  qnod 
RustloiuB  tonso  toga  aefluit,  et  male  laxus 
In  pede  calceus  haeret;  at  eat  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 
Noa  alius  qulaquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingeniani  iligens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpora.  Lat.  Horaue.— 

"Your  friend  is  piissionate,  perhaps  unlit 
For  the  brislt  petulance  of  nii)dern  wit; 
His  U^r  ill  out,  his  robe,  that  awkward  flows, 
Or  hie  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
The  man  you  love ;  yet  is  he  not  possessed 
Of  virtues  with  which  very  few  are  blest? 
And  underneafh  this  rough,  uncouth  disguise 
A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies." 
Genius  and  distinguished  viHues  are  often  hidden  under  an  uncouth  ap- 


Iram  qui  vinclt,  hoatem  superat  ra 
subdues,  ^ts  the  mastei-y  of,  his  anger,  con 
See  "Fortior  est,"  <kc.,  and  "Laiiua  regnes,"  u,.,. 

IraB  et  verba  looaut.  Lat.  Martial. — "They  let  out  for  hire  their 
passions  and  their  words. "  This  is  the  severest  sai-oasm  ever  uttered 
against  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who,  it  intimates,  not  only  hire 
out  their  eloquence,  but  can  also  feign  a  degree  of  passion  proportioned 
tn  the  magnitude  of  the  fee. 

Irony.  Prnin  the  Gr.  woid  &puveia  [eironeia]. — A  mode  of  speech 
in  which  the  meaning  is  directly  ooutrary  to  the  words:  as  when,  in 
speaking  of  a  coward,  we  say,  "This  brave  man." 

Irrevooabile  verbam.  Lat.  Horace. — "A  word  that  cannot  be 
recalled,  an  un-oall-baek-able  word." 

la  maxlme  divitUs  ntltur,  qui  mlntme  divitdia  indiget.  Lat. 
Seneca. — "  He  who  has  the  emaliest  share  of  personal  wants  makes  the 
best  use  of  riches."  By  his  self-denial,  he  has  a  larger  disposable  share 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  others. 

la  mlM  demum  vivere  et  fnii  anlma  vldetur,  qui,  aliquo  ne- 
gotlo  intentus,  praeclari  faclnorie  aut  artis  bonae  famam  quaerlt. 
Lat.  Sallust. — "  In  my  opiaion,  he  only  may  be  truly  said  to  live,  and 
enjoy  his  being,  who  is  engaged  in  some  praiseworthy  pursuit,  and  ac- 
quires a  name  by  some  illustrious  action  or  useful  art." 

la  ordo  vitio  oareto,  oeteiia  specimen  eato.  Lat. — "Let  that 
order  be  free  from  vice,  and  afford  an  esnmple  to  all  others."  This  was 
an  (irdinanco  contained  in  the  Roman  Jaws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
addressed  to  the  senatorial  or  patrician  order.  The  best  example  should 
come  fi'om  (he  highest  place. 

la  aaamm  rerum  aataglt.  Lat.  Terence. — "He  has  enough  upon 
bis  hands ;  he  has  more  upon  his  hands  than  be  can  well  manage," 

Is  uana  bibliotheca  jnagna.     Lat. — "He  alone,  in  himself,  is  a 
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groat  hbiarj"  Fathbr  Finirdi,  wilh  greut  felicity,  said  of  Maqlia- 
BEOHi,  the  oelebiated  libriuin  of  the  Griind  Duke  of  Tuscany,  la  untm 
biblwtlieca  mag>M  Uiat  being  the  metagiftiii  [traaspoeition  of  lettei'aj  uf 
hi^  Lalii.ized  name,  AMTONiuaMAGLiABBEcams.  See"Sbnor  cut  a  Nilo," 
and  "Jjtaffram." 

bkander. — The  name  by  which  Alexander  the  Great  ia  known 
and  eelabratad  oU  over  the  East. 

iBtdlr  woW,  so  'bleifae.  German  prov. — "Are  jou  in  good  circum- 
Btanues,  well  off,  well  to  do  in  tlie  world,  in  a  good  position?  be  aatisfied 
with  it,  without  endeavoring  to  be  better  off." 

lata  colltiviea  vitiorttm.  Lat^ — "That  sink,  kennel  of  rices  [of 
every  kind  and  degree]."  "There  ie  in  the  work  in  question  a  knowledge 
of  the  coQiponent  parte  of  society  in  'high  life:'  of  that  sooietj  wliioh  la 
commonly  called  good  society,  ista  eolhwies  vitioruml" 

Istaec  oommemoratlo  quasi  ezprobiatlo  eat  Immemoris  be- 
neiloll.  Lat.  Tbrence. — "Xour  reminding  me  in  this  manner  of  what 
you  have  done  for  wo  seems  to  reproach  me  with  a  forgetfulness  of  j^our 
favors."  It  was  a  saying  among  the  Greeks,  "When  you  receive  a  kind- 
ness, remember  it;  when  you  do  a  kindness,  forget  it."  To  reproach 
persons  with  the  favors  we  do  them,  is  canceling  the  obligation  at  once. 
The  only  excuse  we  can  plead  in  this  case  is  where  the  person  obliged 
proves  ungrateful. 

Jstambonl.^The  Turkish  title  for  Constantinople. 

IstuG  eat  aapera  uon  quod  ante  pedes  modo  eat 
Vldere,  sed  etlam  Ula  quae  futnra  sunt, . 
Proapicere.  Lat.  Terescb. — 

"True  wisdom  consists  not  in  seeing  that  which  is  immediately  before 
our  eyes,  but  in  the  foresight  of  that  which  is  to  aiTive,"  The  ordinary 
politician  iudgos  of  events  only  as  they  pass  before  him  in  review ;  but 
the  exalted  sWitesman,  by  combining  the  present  with  probable  circum- 
stances, will  form  something  like  an  insight  into  futurity. 

iBtuo  eat  aapere,  qui,  nblounque  opus  nit,  animiun  poaafs 
fleotere.  Lat.  Terence. — "It  is  an  evidence,  a  proof,  of  wisdom,  to 
bring  one's  self  to  comply  with  tlie  occasion,  to  bring  one's  self  to  bend 
to  oircumstaDces." 

Ita  finltima  aunt  falaa  verla  ut  In  praeclpitem  looam  uou 
debeat  ae  sapiena  committere.  Lat.  Ciceho.^ — '-Falsehood  frequently 
borders  so  nearly  on  the  truth,  that  a  wi?e  man  should  nut  trust  himself 
to  the  precipice."     He  should  be  cautious  of  being  deceived  by  appear- 

Ita  fuglaa,  ne  praeter  casam,  quod  alunt.  Lat.  Terence. — 
"Run  so  as  not  to  pass  your  own  gate,  as  the  saying  is."  Fly  so  sm  not 
to  go  beyond  the  proper  bounds,  and  lose  sight  of  relief:  so  avoid  one 

Ita  lex  scrlpta  eat.  Lat. — "Thus  the  law  is  written."  A  phrase 
used  in  polemics,  to  refer  the  adversary  to  the  letter  of  the  text  in  ques- 

Ita  plerlque  ingenlo  sumus  omnes:  uostri  iiosmet  poenitet. 
Lat.  Terence. — "Such  in  troth  we  are  almost  all  of  us  by  nature,  cover 
to  be  contented  with  our  own  condition,  oui'  lot  in  life." 
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Ita  sertnis  homo  eat  1   L^t.  Jdyenai.. — "  So  [ynu  dolt,  addressing 
her  husband]  a  slave  is  a  jfan,  then !"     "  Slavery  under  the  Somans  gave 
the  master  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  bondaman;  this  is  un- 
deniable, known  bi  evei'vbody:  Ita  aermis  homo  estl  are  the  words  pui 
by  the  greatest  of  satirists  into  tiie  mouth  of  the  line  ladj,  the  lady  in 
HIGH  lifbI  who  calls  upon  her  husband  to  crucify  iiis  slave." 
Ita  vita  est  bomlnam,  quasi  cum  ludaa  tesseiis; 
St  illud,  quod  maxume  opus  eat  jactu,  non  oadit, 
Blud,  quod  oecidit  forte.  Id  arte  ut  oorrigas.     Lat.  Tbbence. 
"The  life  of  man  is  us  when  we  piav  at  dire;  if  the  throw  that  waa  moat 
wanted  comes  not  up,  we  must  uoriect  that  by  skill  which  chance  has 
sent  liS."     The  poet  had  probably  in  his  eve  n  passage  of  the  tenth  book 
of  Plato  s  Commonwealth,  where  that  phihifopher  saya  "that  we  shonid 
a  ake  it  our  endeavor  to  reap  the  fruitB  of  wisdom  fnim  the  operations  of 
eha     e   and,  as  in  a  game  at  dice,  empl  'j  all  our  skill  in  turning  that  to 

0  r  profit  which  fortune  lias  thrown  u;)  lo  us;  that  by  thus  using  the 

1  gbts  wh  eh  reason  gives  us,  we  may  tuin  even  seemiog  niisfortunea  into 
benefits 

Itan  comparataui  esse  hominam  naturam  onminm, 
Alfena  ut  melluH  videajit  et  dijudioent 
Quam  eras. !  Lat.  Tbrehch. — 

"Strange  that  men  should  he  all  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  be  better 
judges  of  what  regarda  others  than  themselves!"     In  the  latter  instance 
we  are  blinded  by  our  feelings  and  prejudices!  in  the  former  there  ia 
nothing  to  impede  our  natura,l  perspicacity. 
Iterum.  Lat. — "Again." 


J'ai  Gu  toujoura  poui'  piiuoipe  do  ue  fairs  jamais  par  autcui 
oe  que  je  pouvaia  faire  par  moi-ni§me.  Pr.  Montesquieu. — "1  have 
ever  held  it  as  a  masim,  never  to  do  that  through  another  which  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  execute  myself." 

Jacqueile,  or  Jaquerle.  Fr. — "It  is  indeed  no  light  matter  to  stir 
up  a  rude,  unaivillaed  peasatitry,  and  array  them  in  battle  upon  pretenses 
of  which  they  are  entirely  incapable  of  judging,  ogaioat  men  who,  as 
men,  cannot  even  be  said  to  have  done  them  anj  harm;  neither  is  it  a 
light  matter  to  create  a.  Jacquerie."  N.B.  A."  Jaeguerie,"  tii  "Ja^ierie," 
was  the  name  of  an  association  of  rebellious  peasants,  which  was  formed 
in  Pioardy  [a  province  of  France]  in  1358,  during  the  captivity  of  King 
John.  The  object  of  these  men  was  to  esterminata  the  nobles.  "Jac- 
querie" took  its  name  from  the  nobles  of  that  day  calling  the  peasant  in 
derision  un.  Jacques  bon  homme,  that  is,  a  James  goodman.  Jemmy  Good- 
man. Un  bon  Iwmme  ia  often  used  iu  France  to  signify  a  peasant. 
"Jacquerie"  is  uaed  at  the  present  day  for  a  rebellion  or  revolt  of  thi 
lower  orders. 

Jacta>  eat  aloa.  Lat. — "The  die  is  cast."  "Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have!"  "I  have  put  every  thing  to  venture,  and  must  now 
Btand  the  hazard,  run  tiio  rislt." 
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Jaotltatlo.  Lnt. — "A  btinsting."  Jactitation  of  maiTiago  ia  cog- 
nisable ic  the  Eoclesisistioil  Coui't. 

Jam  omnibus  iii  ore  est,  qui  semotas  alt  ab  ocalia  euadem 
quoqne  ab  animo  aemotum  esse.  Lat.  Erasmus.— "It  ia  now  in 
evei-.ybodj's  mouth,  tliat  he  wlio  is  out  of  jour  sight  is  also  out  of  jour 
mind,  thoughts."     Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

Jamais  arcifere.  Fr. — "Never  bcliind." 

Jamais,  quolqu'il  fasae,  mi  mortel  Icl-baa 

We  peut  aux  yeux  du  monde  Stre  ce  qu'il  n'est  pas. 

Fv.  BoiLBAU. — 

"Never  can  a  mortal  with  all  his  exertions,  oi-,  esert  himself  as  he  will, 
appenc  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  what  he  is  not,  in  any  character 
hut  his  own  true  one." 

Jambe.  Fr. — "A  leg."  Hence  j'amfts,  supports  of  any  thing  on 
each  side;  as,  ihejambs  of  a  door. 

Jamne  igltlir  laiid^is  quod  de  sapieutibus  alter 
Eidebat,  quoties  a  limine  moverat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem  flebat  oontratlus  alter  ?  Lat,  Juvenal. 
"  Will  je  not  now  the  pnir  of  sagea  praise. 
Who  the  sanie  and  puiBued  by  several  ways! 
One  pitied,  one  cpntemnedthe  woeful  times, 
One  laughed  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes." 

Jamqiie  opus  exegl,  quod  neo  ToviB  ira,  neo  ignea, 
Neo  poterlt  fernim,  ueo  edas  abolere  vetustae.  Iiat.  Ovm. 
— "I  Lave  now  ooinpleted  a  work,  which  neither  the  wrath  of  Jove,  nor 
fire,  nor  sword,  nor  the  corroding  tooth  of  time,  will  be  able  to  destroy." 
This  triumphant  boast  of  the  poet  with  respect  to  his  own  productions 
has  certainly  heen  realized.  But  at  present  this  passage,  as  well  aa  the 
exegi  momwiaenivm,  &o.  of  Horace,  ate  chiefly  used  in  an  ironical  sense, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  some  proud  boaster  to  ridicule. 

Janissary. — A  European  corruption  of  "  YeiiiriiMri,"  a  member 
of  a  body  of  Turkish  infantry  soldiery,  now  no  longer  in  existence. 
Stoohublbr.  N.B.  The  janissaries  were  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Mah- 
MOOD  in  1826. 

Janitor.  Lat. — "A  porter,  door-ieeper,  keeper  of  a  gate,  gate- 
keeper," A  word  much  used  in  Scotland.  "Janitor"  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  "janua,"  a  gate,  so  called  from  JAMtis  [an  ancient  Latin 
divinity,  who  waa  worshiped  as  the  sun],  because  this  god  was  the  guar- 
dian deity  of  gates. 

Janottsme.  Fr, — An  improper  inversion  of  the  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, thus; — "Je  i)ien3  ckercher  une  TtiMecme  ;pov,r  mon  pire,  qui  eat 
nudade  dans  une  bmiteilk.  I  am  come  for  some  raedioine  for  my  lather, 
who  is  ill  in  a  little  buttle." 

Jauuae  mentlB.  Lat.— "Gates  of  the  mind."  Sources  of  know- 
ledge,    "Locke  admits  twojimuae  meniis  [sensation  and  reflection]." 

Janula  olausls.  Lat, — "The  doors  being  shut,  or  closed;  with 
closed  doors."    "The  matter  was  debated  jun wis  clausis." 

Jardin  des  plantea.  Fr. — "  A  botanical  garden,  garden  of  plants." 

Jargou.  Fr. — This  word  is  often  used  to  signify  "  uninteUigibls  talk, 
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gibberish,  lingo:"  but  tbe  true  meaning  of  the  word  is  "SLitJG,"  soiih  a^ 
IS  used  bj  buU-flghters  in  Spain,  and  die  "gentlemen  of  tbe  fancy"  [let 
messieurs  de  V imagination,  as  the  Freuehman  translated  this  very  queei 
Dhraae],  the  pugilists  and  prize-fighters  of  England.  This  peculiar  dia- 
ieot,  or  langnage,  has  long  been  reduced  to  a  system  in  Spain,  where  it 
18  termed  '^ germania,"  "xerge:"  [the  "argot  of  Finance,  tbe  "gauner 
sprache"  of  Germnnj,  the  "gerga"  of  Italy:]  a  regular  vocabulary  was 
published  at  Barcelona  in  1609.  The  "fancy"  Spaniards  honor  the 
author  as  their  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  dictionary  has  gone  through  many 
editions.  It  is  very  useful  to  the  reader  of  Qubtbdo.  A  similar  vocabu- 
lary of  Venetian  slang  was  published  in  1549  at  Teniee,  by  Zindone 
Mapheo,  "Nuevo  Modo  de  intendere  Ja  Lengua  Zeiga;  ciofe  parlai'e  foi'- 
besco."  It  was  from  Italy  that  Mendoza  and  otnara  imported  their 
picaresque  novels.  The  circus  has  long  been  the  school  of  that  particu- 
lar language  which  prevails  in  the  ring^  and  seems  peouiiar  to  roguery 
and  low  company  in  all  ages  and  countries.     See  "Mots  d'argot." 

Je  lie  sals  qnoL  Fr. — "I  know  not  what."  "You  might  find  ten 
artists  more  capable  of  playing  drame  without  having  the  j'e  ne  sals  moi 
which  places  her  so  high  in  pnbiio  admiration:"  that  is  to  say,  of  play- 
ing dramatic  parts  without  having  the  indescribable  charm,  that  inexpli- 
cable manner,  <&c. 

iFe  suls  olaeau — voyez  mes  ailea: 

Je  aula  sotwia — vlvent  lea  rats  1  Fr. — 
"I  am  a  bird,  look  at  mj  wings;  I  am  a  moose,  long  live  the  rata!" 
N.B.  Said  in  allusion  to  the  bat.  "Louis  Philippe  endeavors  [1834]  to 
steer  between  the  two  antagonist  principles  of  nionacehy  and  revolution, 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  appeal  alternately  to  one  and  the  other,  and 
to  be  in  turns  a  citizen  king  and  a  legitimate  sovereign: — 


it  lesratsl" 

Jee.  Hindostanee. — "  Sir,  mister."  The  word  is  found  term  al  g 
the  names  of  Parsees  and  Hindoos,  as  Cursetjee,  or  Bagqj  fam  I  a  ly 
"Curset"  or  "Rago."     See  "Parsees"  and  "Ilindoos." 

Jejunns  raro  stomachna  vnlgaiia  temuit.  Lat.  Horacd  —  Tl  e 
hungry  stomach  seldom  despises  vulgar  fare."  Or,  as  it  n  ay  be  d  ffer 
ently  translated,  "The  stomach  which  is  seldom  hungry  h  Ids  v  l^a 
fare  in  contempt."  In  construction  [if  the  line  be  genuine]  a  o  n  u  t 
be  jjoined  with  Jejunus,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  stomach  ot  tl  e  ol 
which  is  described  by  the  satirist  as  "rarely  hungry." 

Jen  d'esprlt.  Fr. — "A  witticism,  piece  of  wit." 

Jeu  de  main,  jen  de  vUaia.  Ff. — "None  but  fools  show  their  wit 
by  their  finger,  or  by  pawing."  Practical  tricks  belong  only  to  the  lowest 
-Masses.    No  gentleman  should  deal  in  horse-play  or  vulgar  roughness. 

Jeu  de  mots.  Fr. — "A  quibble,  pun,  play  upon  words,  quirk." 

Jeu  de  th^Stre.  Fr. — "Dumb  show,  attitude,  gesture." 

Jeune  chair  et  vieux  polsaou.  Fr. — "Young  flesh  and  old  6ah." 
To  intimate  that  the  fiesh  of  young  eatable  quadrupeds  is  the  most  deli- 
cious, but  that  the  largest  fish  is  the  best. 

Jeune  oil  conserve  pour  la  vielllesse  ;  vleu;:  on  ^pargne  pour 
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la  moTT.  Fr,  La  BEuvfeaB.— "When  young,  men  lay  up  for  old  age; 
when  aged,  they  hoard  for  death."  It  is  in  the  nature  of  parsimony  to 
confirm  itself,  and  to  increase. 

Jour  de  fSte.  Fr.—"  A  saint's  day  festival  holiday." 

Jourdel'an.  Fr. — "New-yeai  o  day 

Jour  gras.  Fr. — "A  fiesh-day  A  day  on  which  Papists  are 
allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  oien,  sheep  swine  fowh  &c. 

Jour  maigre.  Fr. — "A  fishrday  meager  dij  A  day  of  absti- 
nence from  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  pork  fowls    fee 

Journal  des  d§bata.  Fr. — "The  Journal  of  the  Parliamentary 
debates."     A  French  newspaper,  published  m  Par  e 

Journal  pour  rlre.  Fr. — "The  laugl  ter  esc i ting  Jdurnal."  A 
Frenah  ooraio  periodical  like  our  unriraled  "Punch." 

Tuounda  eat  memoria  praeteritorum  malorum.  Lat.  Cicbbo. — 
"Pleasing,  pleasure-exciting,  is  the  remembrance  of  ills  that  are  paat." 

Juounda  et  Idouea  dicere  vitae.  Lat.  Hor.\ce. — "To  describe 
whotftTer  is  pleasant  and  proper,  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  life,  our 
conduct  through  life."     This  line  well  describes  the  duty  of  the  didactic 

JuGuudl  actl  labores.  Lat.  Ciobbo. — "The  labors  and  diffioullJea 
through  which  we  have  passed  are  pleasing  to  the  recolleotion." 

Jucuuditaa  qtiaedatn.  Lat.  Qitintiliakt. — "A  certain  pleasing- 
ness  [in  litei'ary  composition]."  An  indescribable  fascination  in  literary 
productions,  poems,  odea,  &c.  "It  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  poetry 
was  admitted  into  the  lyric  class  without  hasing  any  of  its  peoulifu^ 
spirit;  such  poetry,  however,  appears  rathep  a  forced  addition  than  a 
natural  accession  to  the  family;  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  the  j'ucan- 
ditas  gwiedam  of  Siuonidbs  so  proper  an  attribute  of  the  species  as  the 
fire  of  Alcabus." 

Juoandum  nJiil  est  niat  qnod  reilcit  varietaa.  Lat.  Publius 
Syrus. — "Nothing  is  pleasant  but  what  variety  renews." 

Judas  curiae.  Lat. — "Thejudge  of  the  cnurt." 

Judex  danmatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur.  Lat.  Publius  Sybus. 
.—"Thejudge  is  found  guilty,  is  censured,  when  a  criminal  is  acquitted." 
This  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  only  where  prejudice  or  corruption 
has  dictated  the  sentence.  "The  motto  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  truly 
says.  Judex  daranatur  emn  nocena  absohUtir,  but  not  the jW^e  alone,  for, 
what  ifi  worse,  the  plaintiff  and  the  witness  suffer  the  punishment, 
which  the  offender  escapes." 

Judioandiim  eat  leglbOB,  non  exemplie.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — 
"The  judgment  must  be  pronounced,  or  we  must  judge,  from  law,  not 
from  precedent."  As  no  two  precedents,  in  the  legal  phrase,  run  to- 
gether "on  four  legs,"  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  must  be  consulted. 

Judicium  Del.  Lat.^"The  judgment  of  God."  This  was  the  name 
given  by  our  ancestors  to  the  "ordeal,"  i,e.  walking  blindfold  over  red- 
hot  plowshares,  &c.,  which  has  been  long  since  disused. 

Judlctum  paiium,  aut  leges  terrae.  Lat. — "The  judgment  of 
our  peers,  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  the  law  of  the  land," — It  is  only  by 
these,  according  to  Maqna  Charts,  that  an  Englishman  can  be  con- 
demned. This  quotation  from  the  Great  Charter  was  adopted  as  his 
motto  by  the  first  Lord  Camden. 
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Juge  de  paix.  Fi'. — "A  justice  of  the  peace,  legal  artiter  in  petty 

Jugaiare  mortuos.  Lat. — "To  stab  tlie  dead."  To  exercise  supei'- 
fluous  oiuelty. 

Junota.  jiivant.  Lat. — "These  things,  when  conjoined,  mutually 
aid  each  other."  Individually  eonsidered,  they  are  of  little  avail;  but, 
taken  conjunctively,  thay  form  a  Strang  body  of  evidence. 

Jungle.  Forest,  wilderness.  The  teem  jungle  is  very  ill  understood 
by  European  readers,  who  generally  associate  It  with  uninhabited  forests 
aod  almost  impenetrable  thickets,  whereas  all  the  desett  and  uncultivated 
parta  of  India,  whether  covered  with  wood  or  merely  suffered  to  ran  to 
wiLst«,  are  styled  jungles ;  and  jvngle-waUah  is  a  term  indisoi'iminately 
applied  to  a,  wild-cat,  or  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  quartered  for  a 
considerable  period  in  some  desolate  part  of  (he  country.  Pefsoris  who 
are  attached  to  very  email  stations  in  remote  places,  or  who  reside  in 
solitary  houses,  surrounded  only  by  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  are 
smd  to  be  living  in  the  jungles.-— STOCijnELER. 

Jnnka. — "Chinese  trading-vessels." 

Jupiter  est  quodcunque  videa.  Lat.  LirciN. — "Where'er  you 
turn  your  ajea,  'tis  GOD  jou  sea." 

Jura  negat  slbl  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  arniis.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"He  says  that  laws  were  not  made  for  him,  but  that  he  claims  for  him- 
self all  he  can  sot  in  war,  in  open  warfare,  in  fair  fight;" — 
"Like  Homer's  hero,  he  does  spurn  all  laws. 
And  by  the  sword  alone  asserts  his  cause." 
This  applies  ta  the  arrogant  tyrant  or  usurper, 

"Wiio  scorns  all  judges  and  all  law  but  arms." 

Jura  singulornm.  Lat. — "The  rights  of  individuals." 

Juramentum  contra  atilitatem  eGcleslastloam  praestltum 
non  tenet.  Lat.— "No  oath,  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  utility  [meaning 
the  interests  of  the  Oktireli],  ia  binding,"  H.E.  One  of  the  canons  of  the 
Cburoh  OS  Rome. 

Jurare  et  fallere  nnmen.  Lat.  Virgil. — "  To  swear  and  forswear, 
violate  one's  oath."  The  motto  prefixed  b>  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Mr. 
Canning's  Essays  in  the  "Microcosm,"  an  essay  on  the  vice  of  swearing. 

Jnre  devoluto.  Lat. — "  The  right  [of  doing  any  thing]  having  come 
to,  devolved  on,  some  other  person,  or  body  of  persons."  "  By  the  exists 
ing  statute  law  of  Scotland,  if  the  patron  [of  a  churoh-Uving]  fmied  to 

f  resent  within  six  months,  the  right  of  presentation  fell  Jure  devotuic 
that  is,  iff  lapge],  as  it  is  called,  to  the  presbytery." 

Jure  divino.  Lat.— "By  divine  law."  This  is  the  tenure  by  which, 
according  lo  certain  high-fliei-s,  kings  hold  their  crowns,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  will  of  tlie  people. 

Jure  bumano.  Lat. — "By  human  law."  Bj  that  law  which  is 
founded  on  the  assent  of  men.  It  is  generally  used  in  opposition  to  the 
foregoing. 

Jure   matrimonii.    Lat. — "By  reason,  or  in  right,  of  his  or  her 

Jure  metropolitioo.  Lat, — -"In  his  right  as  Metropolitan,  or  Head 
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Jure  natarae  aequum  est  nemjiiem  otim  alteiiua  detrlmento 
et  Injuria  fieri  locupletlorem.  Lat, — "  It  h  eertiiioly  not  agreeable  to 
natural  jnatiee  that  a  sia'Wager  should  reap  the  benejieial  •pecunica-y  pro- 
dwoe  of  another  man's  vjork."  Said  by  Lori>  Mams¥1Bij>  in  speaking  on 
the  "Law  of  Copyright." 

Jus  civile.  Lat,— "The  civil  law."  The  law  of  many  European 
natinas,  and  of  aome  of  our  courts,  particularly  the  ecclesiastical,  founded 
pn  the  code  of  Justinian. 

Jua  dare  and  Jna  dicere.  Lat.— "To  give  a  judicial  deoieiou,  and 
To  give  a  deolBion  according  to  law,  in  oonfoi'mity  with  the  law  of  the 
lancL"  Jus  dederunt,  non  jvs  dixervnt.  "They  [the  House  of  Lordal 
have  ^ven  a  judicial  decision,  but  they  have  not  given  a  decision  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land." 

Ju8  et  coiisnetudiaes  gentium.  Iiat, — "  The  law  and  the  customs, 

Jus  gentium.  Lat. — "The  law  of  nations." 

Jus  iiicasu  netieasltatlB,  Lat. — "A  right  of  desperate  extremity." 

Jua  parliament ariuni.  Lat. — ^"The  law,  usage,  or  custom  of  Par- 
liamont."     See  "  Farliameni." 

Jus  primogenlturae.  Lat. — "  The  right  of  eldership." 

Jna  sangufuia,  quod  in  legltlmis  succeseioulbua  apectatur, 
ipso  nattvitatis  tempore  quaealtum,  eat.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "The 
right  of  blitod,  which  is  regarded  in  all  lawful  inheritances,  is  found  in 
the  very-  time  of  nativity.  It  is  the  j'lw  primogenUwae,  or  right  of 
eldership,  that  is  principally  respected,  the  maxim  being  tbat  the  next 
of  worthiest  blood  should  always  inherit. 

Jus  eummnm  eaepe  summa  est  malitia.  Lat.  Terence. — "Law 
enforced  to  strictness  sometimes  becomes  the  severest  injustice."  The 
more  law,  the  less  justice. 

JuB  togae.  Lat. — "The  right  to  the  gown,  right  to  wear  the  gown." 

D    SB         g      t  dient  in  the  formation  of  character  than  is  gene- 

lly      pp       1       d         may  be  strictly  called  in  more  aenaes  than  one 

th  es     f  A  i  /      The  Romans  were   aware  of  this  when  they 

Sth  tiz        th     exclusive  jiw  fogae,  as  a  garment  which  might 

t  h  tl    m  m        ry  quarter  of  the  world,  and  stimulate  them  to 

ph  Id  th        t     al     pntation."    N.B.  The  "toga"  was  the  principal 
te   g  rm     t  w        by  the  Romans.     It  was  the  peculiar  distinctiou  of 
th    Kn  wh    w        thence  called  togaii,  or  gens  togata  [the  gowned 

nation].    It  was  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  use  of  it 
was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  foreigners. 
Jnaq'au  revoir.  Fr.— "  Good-by." 

Juste  milieu.  Fr. — "The  golden  meau,  a  medium,  ajust  medium, 
an  intermediate  course."  "The  count  stood  between  tUe  Pope's  Nuncio 
and  the  Turk.  '  YoilA  le  juste  milieu!'  said  some  one,  and  'jmie  milieu' 
was  echoed  around." 

Juatement,  voua  avea  renoontrfi.  Fr. — "Right,  you  have  hit 
the  naii  on  the  head." 
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Justease  de  I'eaprlt.  Fr. — "CoireetneEs  of  mind,  a  trul^  philoso- 
phiual  disorimination."  "I  hud  been  far  from  doing  ndequ ate  justice  to 
the  variety  of  his  Isnowledge,  and,  above  all,  to  that  juslesse  de  I'esprit, 
which  judges  the  past  as  it  would  judge  the  present."  N.B.  Often  used 
incorrecUy,  thus:  "jiistease  d'esprii"  instead  of  the  above. 

Justltla.  regnonim  fund  amentum.  Lat. — "  JusUce  is  the  found- 
ation, or  main-stay,  of  kingdoms,  the  roelt  on  which  kingdoms  are 
founded."  "The  prevailing  features  in  the  character  of  Francis  the 
First  of  Austria  were  his  extreme  craft  and  narrow-mindedness;  he 
trusted  no  one.  He  was  not  a  cruel  man ;  but  no  contemporary  prince 
inflicted  a  greater  mass  of  moral  and  physical  sufferings  upon  his  sub- 
jects; Qone  ever  understood  better  how  to  give  a  gloss  unto  his  violence. 
He  had  adopted  for  his  motto,  'Juslitia  regiiorumJ'iiTidamentum,'  but  he 
vfas  a  relentless  persecutor,  and  the  men  whom  he  believed  to  entertain 
liberal  sentimenW  in  politics,  or  to  harbor  a  feeling  of  nationality,  were 
his  personal  foes.  He  never  desisted  from  a  pursuit,  and  the  keys  of 
his  state  prisons  were  in  no  hands  but  his  own." 

Justltlae  fandamentum  est  fides.  Lat.  Ciobro. — "Faith,  fidelity, 
truth,  honesty,  is  the  groundwork  of  justice." 

Jnatitiae  partes  sunt  non  violare  homines:  verecundiae  uon 
o&endere.  Lat.  Ciceeo.— "Justice  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  men: 
decency,  in  giving  them  no  offense." 

Jiistltlas  soror  fides.  Lat.  Hobace. — "Faith,  fidelity,  is  the  sister 
ofjuBticei"— 

"Dnsullied  faith,  of  soul  sincere, 
Of  justice  pure  the  sister  fair." 
Justum  ao  tenaoem  propositi  virum 
Won  clvium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Won  voltus  instantla  tyrannf, 
Mente  quatit  solids.  Lat.  Horace.— 

"The  man  who  is  just  and  firm  to  his  purpose  will  not  he  shaken  from 
his  fixed  resolution,  either  by  the  misdirecting  ardor  of  his  fellow. citizens, 
or  by  the  threats  of  any  imperious  tyrant."  Or,  "Neither  the  wild  fury 
of  his  fellow-oitiEeuH  ordering  evil  measures  to  be  pursued,  nor  the  look 
of  the  threatening  tyrant,  shakes  from  his  settled  purpose  the  man  who 
is  just  and  firm  in  his  resolve."  This  passage  is  often  and  properly 
quoted.  It  offers  the  finest  picture  of  a  stntesuian  whose  calmness  and 
perseverance  can  equally  resist  the  excesses  of  popular  tumult,  or  the 
jienaees  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign, 

"The  man  in  conscious  virtue  hold, 
Who  dares  his  secret  purpose  hold. 
Unshaken  hears  the  crowd's  tumultuous  cries, 
And  the  impetuous  tyrant's  angi'y  brow  defies." 
Juvenile  vitium  regere   non   posse  Impetum.   Lat.  Seneca.— 
"  It  is  the  fault  of  youth  that  it  cannot  govern  its  own  violence."     It 
eilliei-  knows  aiit,  or  wiil  not  consider,  where  the  danger  lies. 

Juvenis.  Lat. — "  A  younff  man,  or  woman."  "  Till  a  man  is  called 
to  the  degree  of  Seijeant  at  Law,  or  appointed  King's  Counsel,  he  is 
always  called  'young  gentleman,'  let  him  be  as  old  as  he  will;  just  aa  at 
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our  uDivei-sl ties,  the  jiiao  who  graduates  bachelor  0/  arU  \s  caXX^A  juvsnis, 
whether  he  be  twenty  or  forty  years  of  nge." 

JUWAUB. — Literally,  "  an  answer,"  but  familiarly  used  in  Anglo- 
Indian  collorn^  to  imply  a  negairur  [a  denial,  refusal]  to  the  matrimonial 
proposal.  "He  has  got  his  jmeauh,  or  "He  has  been  juviaubbed,"  de- 
notes the  failure  of  an  aspirant  to  ohtain  the  hand  of  the  ohjeot  of  his 
devotion. — Stocqublbr  . 


Kaffir. — -In  the  Persian  language  this  ivord  ia  used  to  indicate  aa 
infidel,  or  unbeliever  in  Mohammed.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops  it 
implies  the  Hottentot  race.  N.B.  The  eillj  appellation  of  "  Caffi-e^' 
was  glren  to  the  natives  of  a  district  of  Africa  oy  the  early  Portuguese 
voyagers,  from  the  word  "Kaffir." 

Knipov  jTmfli.  Gr. — "Know  your  opportunity."  This  wis  the  advii"e 
of  PiTTicus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  To  let  slip  a  faioi- 
able  opportunity  is  the  greatest  proof  of  imbecility, 

Ealeuds.  From  the  Lat. — The  first  day  of  the  Roman  mnnth,  on 
which  the  people  used  anciently  to  be  called  together  foi  paititulai  pur- 
poses. On  the  first  day  of  every  month  debtors  weie  called  upon  by 
their  creditors  to  pay  their  interest-money. 

Kot"  ovoloyiov.  Qr. — "According  to  analogy  [rasBoning  by  com- 
parison] ." 

Ka/ f/!f Qoiii.  Gr. — "Emphatically." 

Eot"  efop^w.  Gr. — "By  excellence,  pre-eminently." 

Kara  oTo)oi«i.  Gr. — "By  drops,  drop  by  drop."  "The  cup  of  horror 
must  ba  poured  out  before  the  reader  only  koto  Brayova." 

Kesar.   [The  same  as  Caiear.] — "An  emperor." 

''  Whilest  kings  and  kesars  at  her  feet  did  them  prostrate." 

Sl'EBSElt. 

"Fayte  fail  good  Orpheus,  that  would  rather  he 
King  of  a  mole-hill,  than  a  Tceysar'e  slave." 

Return  from  Paesassus. 
Khan.   Pei-sian. — A  title  equivalent  to  the  word  "Lord." 
Kirk.   [Preferably,  Kyrk-I — Derived  from  Kupiou  oinof,  "the  house 
of  the  LORD,"  or,  according  to  CLEr,ANB,  from   the  Celtic  Mr  or  cir, 
signifying  "  a  church,  shire,  or  communtty."     An  old  word  for  a  church. 
"The  Kirk  of  Scotiand." 

Kitcat. — A  technical  term  with  painters  of  portraits,  for  that  size 
of  canvas  which  is  between  one  sorvmg  for  a  mere  head,  and  what  is 
appropriated  to  a  half-length. 

Koivoc  wjtf.  Gr. — "Common  Sense."  "There  are  truths  or  univer- 
sals  of  so  obvious  a  kind  that  every  inind  or  intellect  not  absolutely  de- 

f  Paved  can,  without  the  least  help  of  art,  hardly  fail  to  recognize  them, 
he  reeognition  of  these,  or  at  least  the  ability  to  recognize  them,  ia 
called  xoivas  voiic.  Common  Sense,  as  being  a  sense  commcm  to  all,  except 
InnaticS'  and  idiots." — James  Hakris. 
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Kooiuvimv  i;iJov  i  av-dpairoi,  Gr.  Ammonius. — "Man  is  by  nature,  n 
turailj,  a  social  animal. " 

Koran.  Arabic, — The  book  whicli  eontoins  the  doctrines  and  tl 
precepts  of  Mohahked.  N.B.  The  word  "Koran"  m  spelled  by  son 
authors  "Eur'an:"  by  others  "Ohooran." 

Kpmog.  Gr, — The  heathen  deity  Saturn  :  but  often  used  by  the  ni 
cientB  in  Che  same  senae  as  our  English  expression  "old  fool." 

Kb ar.— Milton's  word  for  "  Czar." 

"The  Russian  Ksar 


;5. — "An  imperishable,  undying,  post- 
session."  "The  tooth  of  time  will  not  iojui^  the  pages  of  Anasiasiits: 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  immortality,  icniiia  e^  aei." 

Knzzllbash.  Turkish, — "Red  Head."  The  word  is  employed  in 
the  present  day  to  designate  a  Persian  soldier,  though  in  former  tunes  it 
was  esclusively  applied  to  seten  tHbes,  who  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Iskael 
the  First  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  their  monarch,  and  were  bound 
by  covenant  io  defend  the  SheiSi  [heretio  or  unorthodox]  faith  against 
the  fo!Iowei-s  of  Omar. 

Kyapootee  oil,  or  Cajepat  oil The  volatile  oil  obtained  from 

the  leaves  of  the  cajeput-tree,  a  tree  growing  in  abundance  on.  the  moun- 
tains of  Amboyna  and  the  other  Molucca  Islands.  It  is  much  used  as 
an  embrocation  in  rheumatism,  lumbago,  &e. 


L'adverBitS  fait  rhornme,  et  le  bonheur  lea  n 
— "  Adversity  makes  men,  but  prosperity  makes  monstei's."  The  former 
braces  and  strengthens,  whilst  the  latter  relaxes  and  debases,  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  To  Uiis  general  rule,  however,  there  are  great  and  nume- 
rous exceptions. 

L'affaire  a'acbfemiiie.  Fr. — "The  business  is  going  foi'wai'd,  is 
progressing,  progresses." 

Ii'aimable  ai^le  o&  Tbomme  dit  k  rbonune, 

"Soyona  frirea,  on  je  t'aaaommel"        Fr.  Lb  Brun. — 
"The  amiable  or  glorious  days,  in  which  man  said  to  his  fellow-man, 
'Let  us  be  brothers,  or  I  will  knock  jour  brains  out.'"     Fraternity  or 
death.     Applied  to  the  French  Revolution  of  the  last  century. 

Ii'allegoiie  babtte  uq  palaia  dlapbane.  Fr.  Lb  Mieere.^ 
"Allegory  dwells  in  a  transparent  palace."  Its  only  use  being  to  offer 
truth  fi-om  the  mirror  of  reflection,  it  should  not  be  dimmed  by  obscurity. 

la'amonr  de  la  jnetloe  n'eat,  en  la  plupart  dea  bommes.  qne 
la  cralnte  de  Bouffrir  I'lnjiistioe.  Fr.  EocHBrowcAULT.--"  The  love  of 
justice  is,  in  most  men,  nothing  more  than  the  fear  of  suffering  injus- 
tice."  Our  anxiety  on  this  subject  may  be  traced  to  a  motive  of  seliish- 
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frequently  comes  we  know  not  how,  and  whieh  quits  us  esaetlj  in  the 

L'amour  et  la  fum^e  ne  peuvent  ae  caoher.  Fi'.  prov,— "Love 
and  smoke  are  two  things  which  cannot  he  oonciealed."  Of  the  passion 
of  loye  the  faintest  glimmerings  give  a  strong  light,  aa  the  smallest  crevice 
will  suffer  a  volume  of  smoke  to  escape, 

L' amour  propre  est  le  plus  grand  de  tone  lea  flatteurs.  Fr. 
RocHBFOircAOLT. — ^"  Self-luve  IS  the  greatest  of  all  flatterers."  It  is  the 
lot  of  almost  every  man  to  flatter  himself  into  *  higher  self-opinion  than 
can  possibly  be  effected  by  the  adulatiiin  of  otliers. 

L'argent  est  uu  lion  aervltettt  et  un  m^cliant  maiire.  Fr. 
BouHOURS. — "Money  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bail  master,"  It  is  useful 
when  well  employed,  but  mitchievoua  when  luen  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  its  acquisition. 

L'art  de  vainore  eat  celni  de  m^priaer  la.  mort.  Fr.  De  Sivrit. 
— "The  art  of  conquering  is  that  of  despising  death," 

Ii'Enipirel  o' eat  la  pals:  1  IFr. — "The  Empire]  Peace  is  the  Em- 
pire!" "The  Napoleon  dynasty  imports  something  the  very  reverse  of 
the  policy  of  its  founder — L' Empire,  c'esf  la  paix.  Public  opinion  has 
effected  this  change:"  that  is  to  say.  The  Empire!  Peace  is  tliB  Empire: 
in  other  words.  Peace  is  the  oidy  sure  fowndaiion  on  whick  the  Empire 
rests,  or  the  only  sure  gwranteeJor  the  continnaji£&  of  the  Imperial 
Qovervmeid.  hiiV  J"-^  -^i^fr^ii^ -ig-H^   -A-v  utvt.W~^ — 

Ii'empire  dea  lettres.  Fr. — "The  repuhlic  of  letters,  the  learned 
[as  a  body],  the  commonwealth  of  the  ienrned." 

L'ennui  da  beau  am^e  le  goftt  du  aingaliei'.  Fr.  prov. — "A 
disgust  of  that  which  is  proper  leads  to  a  taste  for  singulanty."— Men 
who  are  tired  of  conforming  to  estitblished  modes  and  habits  lake  up 
new  ones  of  their  own,  and,  since  they  cannot  otherwise  distinguish 
themselves,  claim  a  notice  feaxa  their  affected  peculiarities, 

Ii'eaolavage  moins  la  hoate.  Fr. — "Slaver?,  serfdom,  onl^  with- 
out tlie  shame,  baseness,  disgrace,  degradation,  or  infamy  attending  it." 
N.B.  A  noted  hit  in  one  of  Ch.itkaubriand's  harangues,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  condition  of  the  French  under  Napoi,eon,  [is  conti'aated 
with  their  position  under  the  Citizen-King. 

Ii'eapdrance  eat  le  aonge  d'nn  bomme  iveiUd.  Fr.  prov.— 
"Hope  ia  the  dream  of  a  man  awake."  It  is  properly  called  a  dream, 
because  it  is  allied,  not  with  the  judgment,  but  witli  the  imagination. 

Ii' esprit  a  son  ordre,  qui  eat  par  princlpes  et  d^monstratioiis ; 
le  oceur  en  a  nn  antre.  Fr.  P.iac.iL. — "The  mind  has  its  arrangement; 
it  proceeds  from  principles  to  demonstrations.  The  heart  has  a  different 
mode  of  proceeding."     Lovers  conclude  first,  and  reason  afterwards. 

Ii'ssprit  est  toTijonrs  la  dupe  du  cceur.  Fr.  Rochepoocault, 
"The  understanding  is  ever  the  dupe  of  the  heart."  Our  feelings  are 
in  general  sure  to  get  the  better  of  our  reason. 

Ii'eaprit  qu'on  veut  avoir,  gSte  oelui  qu'on  a.  Fr.  Ohesset.^- 
"  Extravagant  pretensions  ia  wit  or  wisdom  depreciate  tlio  value  of 
either,  in  the  hands  of  their  actual  possessor." 

Ii'esprlt  resaemble  auz  ooquettea ;  oeuz,  qui  oonrent  aprda 
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lul  sont  ceux  qu'il  favoriae  le  moins.  Fr. — "Wit  is  like  a  coquettB; 
tliose  who  run  after  it  ai'e  the  least  favored."  Those  who  laboriously 
hunt  after  wit  genernlly  And  themselves  deluded  in  the  pursuit)  it  is  an 
eieotrie  flash,  whioh  comes  unbidden  bj  any  previous  solicitafion. 

L'a:at!— o'eat  moi!  Fr. — "The  statel  Iain  the  state!"  The 
phrase  of  IiEWIS  the  Joortbenth  of  France, 

Ii'Burope  est  pourrle.  Fr.—"  Europe  is  rotten,  rotten  at  the  core." 
A  favorite  saying  of  late  amung  the  advocates  of  organic  changes. 

Ii'homme  n^oesaalre.  Fr. — "The  Right  Man." 

L' hypocilsie  est  nn  faommage  que  le  vice  rend  k  la  vertti. 
Fr.  EocHBFOUCAULT.^"  Hypocrisy  is  a  homage  which  vise  renders  or 
pays  to  virtue."  Vicious  persona  put  on  a  maaJt,  as  being  ashamed  of 
appearing  to  the  world  in  the  features  of  their  own  uonsciousaess. 

Ii' imagination  galope,  le  Jagement  ne  va  qne  le  pas.  Fr. — 
"The  imagination  gallips,  the  judKinent  only  goes  a  foot-paoe."  The 
former  anticipatfls  the  conclusion,  which  ihe  latter  aivaila  in  sober  leisure. 

Ii'indastile  des  bonunea  s'^puise  &  brigner  lea  chargesj  11 
ne  leuj  en  reste  plus  pour  en  remplir  les  devoirs.  Fr.  D'Albubert. 
— "The  industry  of  men  is  now  so  far  exhausted  in  eanvassing  for  places, 
that  none  is  left  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  them."  A  self-evident  maxim 
with  i-espeot  to  the  nuiguritj  of  courtiers. 

L'injuatlce  %  la  fin  prodnlt  I'ind^pendance.  Fr.  Voltaire. — 
"Injustioe  is  in  the  end  productive  of  independence,  freednm." 

L'-une  dss  marques  de  la  mSdlocrlt^  de  I'eBprit  est  de  tou- 
jotUB  oonter.  Fr.  La  Bruv^he. — "One  uf  the  marks  of  mediocrity  of 
understanding  is  to  be  fond  of  telling  long  stones." 

Ii'aaage  frequent  dee  fineasea  eat  toujoura  I'eflet  d'une 
grande  incapacity,  et  la  marqne  d'un  petit  eaprit.  Fr. — "The 
frequent  nse  of  artifices  and  cunning  is  ever  the  effect  of  incapa«ify,  and 
die  mark  of  a  narrow  mind."  A  man  of  talent  takes  in  the  whole  of  a 
business  at  a  single  vieiiv,  and  praoeeds  directly  to  his  end;  those  in 
general  advance  circuitously  who  are  not  certain  either  of  their  end  or 
of  their  means. 

La  beauts  sana  vertn  eat  nne  fleur  sans  parfam.  Fr.  prov. — 
"  Beauty  without  virtue  is  like  a  flower  without  perfume."  It  may  retain 
its  color,  but  is  without  its  essence. 

a  carri6re  des  armes.  Fr. — "The  career  of  arms, 
a  oarri&re  ouverte  aux   talenta.   Fr. — "The   course,  or  race, 
open  to  talent,  to  the  best  man,  to  the  right  man  for  the  right  plaee." 
"  La  carri^e  ouverte  aux   talents   carried   Napoleon   in   triumph  over 
Europe." 

La  cl^meuoe  desprlncea  n'eat  souvent  qu'nue  politique  pour 
gagner  I'afiectlon  dea  peuples.  Fr.  Roche foucault. — "The  clemency 
of.  princes  appears  freriuently  Ui  be  nothing  more  than  a  measure  of 
policy,  calculated  t*>  gain  the  affections  i>f  the  people." 

La  confiance  fournit  plas  k  la  conversatlou  que  I'esprit.  Fr. 
Roche FOUCiULT. — ■'CunHdonoe  is  generally  (bund  to  supply  more 
materials  for  convoisatioii  than  either  wit  or  talent." 

La  oour  ne  rend  pas  content;  mala  elle  empgche  qn'on  ne 
le  aoit  aUleura.  Fi'.  La  BRUviiitB.— " The  court  dies  nut  make  a  luan- 
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happy,  but  its  habits  prevent  a,  man  from  enjoying  happiness  else- 
where." He  who  has  long  been  busied  in  ambitious  pursuits  can  find 
little  pleasure  in  quiet  and  retirement. 

Iia  crlaillerle  ordinalTe  fait  qa'on  a'y  accoatume,  et  que 
diacun  la  m^ilae.  Fr. — "Clamorous  abuse,  too  often  repeated,  be- 
comes so  familiar  to  the  ear  as  to  lose  its  effect."  If  you  scold  your  sei'- 
yant  inordinately  for  not  rinsing  a  glass,  he  will  scarcely  feel  your  re- 
buke when  you  charge  him  with  robbery. 

La  dScence  est  le  telnt  naturel  da  la  vertu,  et  le  fard  du  vice. 
Fr.  prov. — "Decency  is  the  genuine  tint  of  vii-toe,  and  tiie  false  color- 
La  docte  antiquity  fiit  toujours  v&i^rable  : 
Je  ne  la  trouve  pas  cependant  adoiable.  Fi'.  Boilrait. — 
"To  the  learning  of  antiquity  I  pay  all  due  respect  and  veneration,  but 
I  do  not  therefore  hold  it  as  sacred."  Some  deference  is  due  to  that 
which  the  lapse  of  time  has  rendered  venerable,  but  a  gem  dug  from  a 
modern  is  equally  valuable  with  one  that  is  taken  fvotn  an  ancient  mine. 

La  faiblesse  de  I'enaeml  fait  notre  propre  force.  Fr.— "The 
weakness  of  the  enemy  constitutes  our  own  strength."  This  is  a  maxim 
in  vrai;  where  all  advantages  may  fairly  be  taken.  There  is  a  similar 
sentiment  in  another  language; — Dolus,  an,  virtus,  giiis  in  hosle  reguiratf 
(Lat.) — "What  matters  it,  whether  the  enemy  has  been  defeated  by 
stratagem  or  by  Tuloi'?"  or  rather,  "Who  questions  in  a.n  enemy,  or  asks 
of  an  tmemy,  whether  he  has  oacried  on  his  operations  by  stratE^em  at 
by  valor?" 

La  falni  ohasse  le  loup  hois  du  bois.  Fr.  prov.— -"Hunger  will 
break  through  stone  walls." 

La  faim  6pouae  la  soif.  Fr.  prov. — "It  is  hunger  marrying  thirst." 
Said  of  men  and  women  marrying  without  having  any  thing  Vi  live  on. 

La  falm  rend  un  lioniiiie  excusable.  Fr. — "Hunger,  starvation, 
excuses  a  man  in  some  degree  for  the  commission  of  crime." 

La  fleur  des  poia.  Fr. — "The  very  pink  of  the  fashion."  "But 
look!  here  comes  la  fiew  des  pais!"  Ap|>lied  t«  bipeds,  in  the  shape  of 
men,  who  can  find  nothing  better  to  do  with  themselves  than  decorating 
their  pretty  persons. 

La  fleur  des  troupes.  Pr. — "Choice  men,  picked  men."  A  mili- 
tary expression. 

La  fortune  du  pot.  Fr.— "Pot-luck." 

La  France  est  un  soldat.  Fr.— -"France  is  [essentially]  a  military 
nation."     A  saying  nf  Chateaubriand's. 

La  grande  nation.  Fr. — "The  great  nation,"  The  designation 
given  by  Frenchmen  ta  France. 

La  graude  pens^e.  Fr. — "The  gi'and  idea,  The  all-absorbing 
thought."  The  term  familiarly  employed  by  the  Parisians  before  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon,  to  express  their  national  scheme  of  universal 
Subju;;fttion. 

La  grande  sagesee  de  rhomme  conslBte  k  coonaitre  ees 

folles.  Fr. — "  The  great  wisdom  of  man  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  follies."  To  be  convinced  of  our  false  steps  is  in  some  degree  an 
advance  towards  wisdom. 
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La  journ^e  sera  dure,  maia  elle  se  passera.  Fr. — "The  day, 
thf;  BBiison  of  triai,  will  Lie  severe,  liard  to  bear,  but  it  will  pass  away, 
will  have  an  end."  The  words  of  Dahibsh.  who  derived  fortitude  and 
oonsoiation  from  rafleoting  that  the  day  would  rim  its  inevitabla  course. 

La  laiigue  dea  femmes  est  leiix  6p4e,  et  ellee  ne  la  laisaeut 
pas  rouiUer.  Fr.  prov.— "The  tongue  of  a  woiiiaii  is  her  aword,  which 
she  seldom  suffers  to  rust."  A  sarcasm  suffinientlj  severe  on  the  pi'o- 
verbial  loquacity  of  the  sex  in  general. 

La  llbdralltS  consists  moins  k  donner  beauconp  qu'li  douner 
Apropos.  Fr. La  BRUvtitE. — "Liberality  does  not  eonsiet  so  much,  in 
^ving  a  great  deal  as  in  giving  seasonably." 

La  liberty  est  anclsiine;  o'eat  le  despotiBtne  qtti  est  nouvean. 
Ft,— "Liberty  is  a  thing  of  the  oldea  time,  an  institution  of  ancient 
standing,  whereas  despotism  is  pomething  comparatively  new,  modern." 

La  maladle  eans  maladie.  Fr. — "The  disease  without  a  disease." 
The  hypochondriao  distomper. 

La  marque  d'un  jn^rite  extraordinaire,  c'eat  de  voir  que 
oeuz  quil'envient  le  pirns  eont  contraints  de  le  loner.  Fr.^"The 
proof  of  eKtraordinary  merit  is  to  see  that  it  extorts  praise  even  from 
those  with  whom  it  is  an  object  of  envy." 

La  moiti^  dn  monde  pread  plalslr  k  m^dlre,  et  I'autre  moitl^ 
&.  crolre  lea  tnfidiaanceB.  Fr.  prov. — "One  half  of  the  world  takes 
pleasui'e  in  detraction,  and  the  other  half  in  believing  all  that  detraoijon 

La  moqueiie  est  souveiit  nne  indigence  d'eaprlt  Jr.  La 
BEUvfiBB. — "Jesting,  in  some  cases,  only  proves  a  want  of  understand- 
ing." 

La  mort  est  plus  aisee  a  aupporter  sans  y  penaer,  que  la  pen- 
»6e  de  la  mort  sans  pdrll.  Fr.  Pascal.— "Death  is  itself  more  easv 
when  it  comes  without  previous  reflection,  than  the  thought  of  death 
even  without  the  danger. 

La  nult  donne,  or,  porta  consell.  Fr.  prov. — "Night  gives  coun- 
sel; advise,  or  take  counsel,  with  your  pillow. 

La  parfalte  valeur  eat  de  faire  aana  t^molna  ce  qu'on  seralt 
capable  de  faire  devant  tout  le  monde.  Fr,  Rochefoucault. — 
"True  courage  is  shown  in  doing,  without  witnesses,  that  which  a  man 
is  capable  of  doing  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world."  In  the  former  cose 
it  is  certain  that  osteniatlon  has  no  share  in  the  effort. 

La  passion  fait  aouveiit  tin  fou  du  plus  habile  homme,  et 
rend  souveut  babiles  lea  plus  sote.  Fr.  Rochecoocault. — "  Love 
often  makes  a  fool  of  the  cleverest  man,  and  as  often  gives  clevorness  to 
the  moat  foolish." 

Iia  patience  eat  am^re,  mals  son  fruit  est  donx.  Fr.  J.  J. 
BotrssBAU. — "  Patience  is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet."  Men  are  gene- 
rally the  better  for  suffering. 

La  patience  eat  le  rem&de  le  plus  aftr  coutre  lea  calomuies : 
le  temps  t6t  ou  tard  d^couvre  la  v^ritfi.  Fr.  prov. — "Patience  is 
the  surest  antidote  against  calumny.  Time,  sooner  or  later,  will  discover 
the  truth." 

La   philosophie  qui   nous  promet  de   nous  reudre  heuretix 
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iioua  trompe.  Fi: — "Phibsophj,  iv!iii;li  promises  to  render  us  luippj, 
duceivo.-^  uk." 

La  phllosophle  triomphe  aia^ment  dea  mam  passes  et  dea 
maux  k  venir;  mala  les  maus  pr^aents  trlompJient  d'elle.  Fr. 
Roche MiucAULT. — "Philosophy  holds  an  easy  triumph  over  niisfortuviea 
which  live  past  and  those  that  are  to  come ;  but  those  which  are  present 
ti'iunip'i  over  lier."  By  philosophy  we  are  taught  to  dismiss  our  regrets 
for  past  aud  our  apprehensions  of  future  evils;  but  the  immediate  sense 
of  Buffering  she  cannot  tenoh  us  to  subdue. 

La  plapart  dea  hommes  n'ont  pas  le  courage  3e  corriger  lea 
antraB,  paroeqa'lla  n'ont  paa  le  courage  de  aouffrir  qu'on  lea  oor- 
rlge.  Pr. — "The  generality  of  mankind  have  not  sufficient  courage  to 
correct  others,  because  they  themselves  are  wanting  in  fortitude  to  Eub- 
niit  to  correction."  An  adviser  should  not  only  have  wisdom  to  admo- 
nish, but  be  also  fortified,  in  conscious  innocence,  to  bear  the  retort  which 
his  advice  may  possibly  provoke. 

La  polltesae  eat  I'art  de  rendre  k  chaoun  sana  effort  ce  qui 
lui  est  aocialement  diL  Fr. — "Politeness  is  the  art  of  giving  to  every 
one  in  an  ea»y  aud  unconstrained  manner  those  particular  marks  of 
attention  which  are  his  due,  which  he  has  a  right  to  espect  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  the  human  fiiniily." 

La  propri^tfi  eat  tin  vol.  Fr, — "Property  is  robbery!"  One  of 
the  vile  watchwords  of  the  French  OummuniBta  and  Socialists. 

La  reputation  d'uii  homnie  eat  comme  son  ombre,  qui  tantfit 
le  suit  et  tant&t  le  pr^c^de ;  quelquefois  elle  est  plus  longiie  et 
quelquefois  plua  courte  que  lui.  Fr.  prov.— "  The  reputation  of  a  man 
is  like  his  shadow;  it  sometimes  follows  and  sometimes  precedes  him;  it 
is  sometimes  longer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  than  bis  natural  size.''  As 
onr  shadows  vary  in  their  length  and  direction  according  to  our  relative 
position  to  the  sun,  so  is  the  reputation  of  many  men  either  magnilied  or 
diminished  from  relative  situations  and  circumstances. 

La  aauoe  vaut  miens  que  le  polason.  Fr.  prov, — "The  sauce  is 
better,  or  more  relishing,  than  the  fish."  The  accompaniments  are  better 
than  the  thing  [dish]  itself.  N.B.  The  remark  made  by  Scaliobb  con- 
cerning the  "Tersius"  of  Casaubon. 

La  Bcieiice  du  gottvernemeiit  n'eat  qn'une  science  de  com- 
binaisons,  d' applicatlona,  et  d'esceptlona,  aelon  lea  tempa,  lea 
Heux,  et  les  oiroonatances.  Fr.  Rousseau. — "  The  science  of  govern- 
ment h  only  a  science  of  combinations,  of  applications,  and  of  excep- 
tions, according  to  times,  places,  and  circumstances." 

La  veritS.  6  figlla  del  tempo.  Ital.  prov. — "Truth  is  tlic  daughter 
of  time." 

La  v&itfi  appartlent  k  I'hiatoire.  Fr. — ''Truth  belongs  to  history. 
Truth  ought  to  be  the  distinguishing  oharaoteristic  of  history."  "Who- 
soever," says  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  "in  writing  a  modern  history,  shall 
follow  truth  too  near  the  heels,  it  may  haply  strike  out  his  teeth.  There 
is  no  mistress  or  guide  that  hath  led  her  followers  and  servants  into 
greatei'  miseries.     Ho  that  goes  after  her  too  far  off  ioseth  Her  sight, 
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atid  loseth  himself;  and  he  that  walks  after  her  at  a.  middle  distance,  I 
know  not  whether  I  should  call  that  kind  of  course  temper  or  baseness:- 
The  above  motto  was  prefixed  to  the  second  editjim  of  a  celebrated 
Trench  work,  -which  appeared  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  ihe  first 
edition.  The  secoiid  edition  contained  inibrmalion  which  would  have 
put  in  Jeopardy  the  life  of  the  author  had  such  infiirmation  aijpeared  in 
tlie^rji  edition;  the  motto  has,  therefore,  been  pointedly  translated, — 
"  2%e  leeih  wre  no  kmger  in  danger." 

La  v^t4  est  caoh^e  au  fond  du  puits,  Fr.  prov.— "Trath  is,  nr 
lies,  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a  well." 

La  v^rttS  ne  fait  pas  antant  de  btea  dans  le  monde,  que  ses 
appareuces  y  font  de  mal.  Pr. — "  Truth  does  not  so  muoh  good  in  the 
world,  as  the  appenranoea  of  it  do  mischief."  The  deceit  and  hypocrisy 
of  men  are  the  prime  sources  of  evil  in  the  moral  world. 

La  vertu  dans  I'lndigenoe  eat  coinine  un  voyageur  que  le 
vent  et  la  plule  contralgnent  de  s'envelopper  de  son  mantean. 
Fr.  prov. — "Virtue  in  indigecoe  ia  like  a  traveler,  who  is  compelled  Ijv 
the  wind  and  the  rain  ta  wrap  himself  up  in  his  cloak,"  In  this  situ- 
ation the  vii'tuoua  man  ia  overlooked,  and  the  passing  world  is  heedless 
of  his  merits  and  his  qualifications.     Compare  "  Latido  majtenlem."  ibc. 

La  verta  a'iralt  paa  si  loin  si  la  vanity  ne  Inl  tenait  com- 
pagnle.  Fr.  Eochefoucatji/p. — "Virtue  would  not  go  so  fur,  if  vanity 
did  not  bear  her  company,"  We  are  foiTvarded  in  our  best  actions  by  a 
seoret  wish  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  others. 

La  volont^  g^n&'ale.  Pi". — "The  voluntary  fjeiem."  A  eystem 
■which  is  highly  praiKed  by  some  of  the  French  religionists. 

Labltur,  et  labetur  In  omne  TOlubtlis  aevnm.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "The  stream  or  river  flows,  and  will  nnntinue  to  flow  tbrougli  all  ages 
to  the  end  of  time."  "What  is  a  country  life  hut  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  same  things,  a  very  roundabout,  the  laMtiir,  et  l^etnr  in  omne  volu- 
hilis  aevum?"  that  is  to  say,  the  onward  flowing  and  imver-varijing 
stream  of  Ume,  the  eaine  un^ijig  laonotony. 

Labor  ipse  volnptas.  Lat. — "Labor,  or  toil,  itself  is  a  pleasure." 
"Labor  ipse  voltiptas  is  indeed  the  principle  upon  which  most  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  labor  for  the  publio  can  alone  regard  themselves  as 
fully  compensated." 

Labor  omnia  vinclt.  LatViRuii.. — "Laborconqiiore  every  thing." 
There  ate  few  difficulties  which  will  not  yield  to  perseverance.  The 
full  expression  is — 

Labor  omnia  vincit 


want  in  the  d 

Laborum  dulce  lenimsn.    Lat.  Horace. — "Sweet  solaco  of  my 
labors  or  toils:" — 

"Hear  thou  thy  poet^s  solemn  prayer, 

Thou  softener  of  each  ansious  care!" 

The  appellation  is  given  by  the  poet  to  his  lyre  [one  of  the  most  ancient 
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musicftl  instruments  of  the  stringed  kinil],     N.B.  "Laboncnt  dyJce  leni- 
men"  is  also  applied  bj  sundry  gents  b:)  tobacco-smoking,  smi^-faking,  dhc, 

LAC One  hundred  thousand.   A  liic  of  rupees  (£10,000)  was  onna 

the  desiderated  maximum  of  an  Anglo-Indian  lortune.     The  "nabobs" 


f  the  last  century,  and  a  few  of  the  present,  often  returned  to  England 
with  several  laos.  At  the  present  day,  the  accumulation  of  b,  single  lao 
is  a  matter  of  difficulty. — SiociitrBLBtt, 

Ii&oliea.  Law  French. — An  abridgment  of  the  old  Nonnan-Freneh 
word  "  ISekesse,"  meaning  "  laxiip,  laxaess,  looseness  in  ilie  adndnisifa- 
tion  of  justice,  negligence,  slackness."  "It  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting ft  failure  of  justice,  should  any  l&ekes  occur  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities." 

Ziacouio.  From  the  Or    i  —   B     f     th    Lao  n  L      daemo- 

niana  fthe  inhabitants  of  La  L  co     t  y     f  ancient 

Greocel  being  in  the  habit  of         gbtfw        d       f      p  them- 

seives  briefly.  "  V^iomm  m  UU  d  swpei  d  d  f  [We  must 
forbeai"  using,  or  abstain  f    m  S    *  8  ^^^       '"'-        f  ^     ^'^-     ^^ 

must  avoid  being  verbose,       w    dy      tl     w       w  th        k  of  be- 

coming proay]  is  an  adage  that  w  11  eo  t  th  m  y  f  any  of 
the  users  of  this  volume,  su  1      u  w    h        eh        w  II  d    lied  into 

them  during  "the  happiest  days  of  their  lives,"  toat  is,  their  school  boy 
days!  N.B.  "Lacok:  or,  Many  things  in  few  words,  a^idressed  to 
those  who  think,"  by  the  !R«v.  C.  C.  Colton;  and  a  somewhat  simiiir 
■work,  entitled  "The  Poehet  Lacos,"  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
those  who  crave  for  something  better  than  the  trash  that  la  continually 
teeming  from  the  press. 

Iiacnnae.  Lat.— "Gaps  or  empty  places,  when  any  thing  is  wanting 
in  an  author:  gaps  in  a  manuscript." 

Laeslo  majeHtatia.  Lat. — "High  treason."     See  "  Onirten  Majes- 

Laetus  iu  praeaens  animus,  qttod  ultra  eat 
Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 

Teniperet  riBU.     NIHIL  EST  AB  OMNI  PAHTE 
BSATUM.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Let  the  mind  that  is  contented  with  its  present  lot  dislike  disquieting 
itself  about  the  events  of  the  future,  and  temper  the  troubles  of  life,  the 
bitters  of  existence,  with  a  placid  smile  [a  calm.,  phitosopkio  smile] ." 
"He,  who  can  taste  without  allay 
The  present  pleasures  of  the  day, 
Should  with  an  easy,  cheerful  smile 
The  bitterness  of  life  beguile, — 
Should  all  of  future  care  detest, 

Laisaer-aller.  Fr. — "To  let  matters  go  on  as  they  list,  as  listeth 
them."  The  phrase  is  smd  of  "ease,  freeness,  freedom,  easiness,  or 
yleldingness  of  disposition,  too  great  a  readiness  to  adopt  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  to  allow  one's  self  to  he  led  by  the  nose,  a  kind  of  negli- 
gence in  the  demeanor  and  manner  of  a<?ting  and  speaking." 

1.  "An  invincible  tendency  to  ' latssee-alkr'  ivas  the  Ijasia  of  the 
character  of  Horace  Walpole.     But  he  did   not  lie   by  aud   observe 
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events,  like  Metteinich  and  Talleyiand,  to  become  imbued  with  their 
tendency  (ind  ultimatPly  gun  the  nmsterj  of  them;  he  let  them  take 
tlieii"  ouur«e,  and  in  reaht)  eaied  verj  httie  for  tlie  result." 

2.  "Excelientl"  said  he,  "onlj  not  bo  much  laisser-aUej' ;  a,  little 
more  stiff,  more  drawn  upl  That  will  do;  oh,  it's  perfect!" 

Iiaisser  dire  le  moude,  et  tonjours  blen  faire,  o'est  line 
maslme  qui,  Stant  bleu  obaerv^e,  assure  ootre  repos,  et  ^abUt 
enflnnotre  r^pntatloa.  Fr. — "Td  let  the  woild  talk,  and  always  to 
ai!t  well,  is  a  principle  of  action  which,  well  observed,  will  secure  our 
repose,  and  in  the  end  establish  oar  reputation." 

Iiaissez -faire.  Fr.- — "Let  or  leave  doing  alone,"  Let  things  take 
their  course,  go  on  without  interruption,  go  on  without  meddling  «ifh 
theni.   This  oft-used  phrase  will  be  best  explmned  by  a  few  quntiitions ; — 

1.  "With  the  'absolule  shall'  of  Mr.  Dunlop  and  the  abolitionists  on 
one  side,  and  the  laissez-faire  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  con  cession  isle  on 
the  other,  what  is  even  the  Procurator  for  the  Church  \of  Seoilandl 
among  so  many!" 

2.  "That  the  laissm-faire  [let-alone]^  system  is  incompetent  to  the 
moral  management  of  the  new  economical  conditjoos  under  which  so- 
ciety exists,  IS  the  inference  generally  drawn  from  the  frightful  mass  of 
Practical  Heathenism  existing  in  the  heart  of  Christian  countries." 

3.  "  Laisaez-faire  haa  long  been  a  favorite  maxim  of  our  statesmen 
and  lawyers;  to  seek  for  no  remedy  till  some  partial  evil  has  grown  to 
auoh  a  height  as  absolutely  to  force  itself  on  the  notice  nf  the  physician 
and  oven  then  to  admit  it  only  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  exigency." 

4.  "Reforming  aliuses  gives  trouble,  creates  iO  blood,  and  puts  cold- 
ness between  friends;  while  laissee-Jaire  conciliates  amity,  strews  roses 
instead  of  thorns,  and  rankes  the  world  run  smoothly." 

LA-MAH-E-IL-ALLAH !  Persian.— "ThereisnoGod but GodI" 
The  first  part  of  the  Mohammedan  confession  of  faith.  It  is  in  constant 
colloquial  use,  as  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  giief,  or  pleasure,  or 
even  us  an  occasional  ejacnialjou  without  any  meaning  at  all. 

Lang  festjen  Is  iiin  brae  aperjen.  Frisian  prov. — "Long  fasting 
spares  no  bread." 

Ziapsus  linguae,  L^it. — "A  slip  of  the  tongue." 

JLasoiate  ognl  speranza,  voi  cli'entrate.  Ital. Dante. — "Leave 
hope  behind,  all  ye  who  enter  here,"  or  "Discard  all  hope,  ye  who  do 
enter  here."  Applied  as  a  motto  to  the  E«Tolutlonary  tribunal  of 
Pranoe.  "In  France  there  are  none  of  those  hateful  institutions  styled 
workhouses,  ovoi'  ivbose  gates  are  written,  at  least  in  imagination,  the 
words  devised  by  Dante  for  the  infernal  portals — Lasciate  ogni  gperartm, 
Boi  ch'eatrate." 

Iiateat  scintUlula  forsau.  Lat. — "A  small  spark  may  lurk  un- 
seen." This  hemistich,  alluding  to  the  vital  spara,  is  very  happily 
adoped  as  the  motto  <if  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery  of 
persons  apparently  drowned. 

Ziatet  anguls  In  lierba.  Lat.  Virqil. — "Thei-e  is  «  snake  oonoeaJaiJ 
in  the  gi'asa."  There  is  a  lurking  danger  before  you  which  you  do  not 
Immediately  perceive. 

Latitat.  Law  Lat. — "He  lurks,  lies  hid,  does  not  appear,  when 
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summoned  by  law,  skulks  and  keeps  out  of  the  ■way."     A  writ  of  sum- 
mons issuing  ft'om  the  King's  Bench,  which  by  a  tiction  staies  the  de- 
fendant lo  be  in  a  state  of  conceivlnient.    See  "Mandamus." 
Latius  regiiea  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  reniotis 
Gadibus  jungae,  et  uterque  Foenus 

Serviat  imi.  La.t.  Horace. — 

"You  may  iiave  an  infinitely  more  esteasive  sway  by  subduing,  gaining 
the  mastei'y  over,  a  greedy  disposition,  than  if  you  were  to  join  Africa  to 
distant,  remote  Gades  [Cadiz],  and  both  Carthages  [one  in  Spain  and 
ike  other  in  Africa]  were  to  be  in  subjection  to  you  alone,  were  to  be 
under  your  own  absolute  control;" — 

"By  Tirtue's  precepts  to  control 
The  thirsty  cravings  of  the  soul, 
Is  over  wider  realms  to  reign 
Unenvied  raonaroh,  than  if  Spain 
Thou  could'st  to  distant  Libya  join. 
And  both,  the  Oavthages  were  thine." 
Laudant  quod  non  intelligiint.  Lat. — "  They  praise  what  they  do 
not  understand."      A  vary  common  prnotioe ;  much  more  so,  indeed,  than 
is  generally  imagined.     The  author  of  "  Adventures  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, illustrative  iif  the  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Travel,"  a  man,  by- 
the-by,  who  confesses  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Danish   ianguajje, 
says,  "  The  elei-gynian  [of  the  Lutheran  Ckurch  at  Elsioore]  had  a  quiet 
earnestness  of  manner,  and  a  jjersuasivo  eloquence    that  pleased  and 
attrasited.    I  admired  hia  discourse,  thghldl     t      \     tada  word 
of  it." 


"I  vill  tell  you,  such  is  de  powers  f  d  hi  k  p  th  1 1  vunee  saw 
de  playa  arcted  in  Anglish  languish,  H  II  d  wh  re  d  as  not  vnn 
persons  in  all  de  house  lnut  myself  o  Id  d  rst  d  t  t  d  yas  not 
n  persons  in  all  dat  house  but  vat  vaa       t  d  t         II     y    g  blowing 

de  nose,  and  veep  very  mouch,  could    t      d  rat     d  1    f  de  play, 

yet  all  veeping.     Suot  vas  de  powers    f  d    Sh  k  pee 

Laudarl  a  viro  lattdato.  Lat.  C  —    Ibep         dbya  man 

who  has  himself  been  oft  the  sobje  t    f  p  lb  t  iuly  the 

most  valuable  species  (if  commendation. 

Laudato Ingentla  rara,  e^dguuin  colito.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Bestow 
your  praise  npon  large  domains,  but  your  pi'eferenoe  on  a  small  estate." 
The  latter  to  a  contented  mind  is  likely  to  produce  the  greater  share  of 
happiness. 

LauH  Deo.  Lat. — "Praise  be  to  GOD." 

Iianis  est  faoere  qnod  decet,  non  quod  Iloet  Lat. — "It  is  a 
praiseworthy  action  to  do  what  is  fit,  proper,  becoming,  right,  and  not 
merely  that  which  is  lawful,  which  the  law  allows,  or  does  not  actually 
disallow."  "When  pressed  by  the  legal  opinion  upon  a  certain  question, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  took  the  distinction  between  law  and  consoieneo,  and 
said,  ' It  is  propel'  to  hate  a  respect  to  conseienoe  before  the  rigor  cf  the 
common  law,  for  laus  istfacere  qitod  decet.  iion  gyod  licet.' " 

Layman.— From  the  Gi-aek  word  7.aoi.  the  people;  a  layman,  (hen, 
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IB  apeople-man,  one  of  thepeople.   The  word  h  now  used  to  signify  "one 
v>Ao  is  not  a  cleTgymav,." 

Lazaaroni.  Ital.— The  Laszaroni  are  a  very  peculiar  olasa  of 
society,  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  at  Naples,  aud  their  misery,  idleneaB, 
and  utter  want  of  thought  or  consideration  are  proverbial.  At  the  ena 
of  the  last  eentury  they  numbered  40,000.  "  jjaazaroni"  is  the  plural 
of  La^zarone,  one  of  their  number. 

Le  beau  monde.  Pr.— "The  gay  world,  people  of  fashion." 
Le  blen  cherohe  le  blen.  I'r.  prov. — "Every  one  bastes  the  fat 
hog,  while  tlie  lean  one  buvoeth ;  money  bets  money."     Property,  wealSi, 
money,  goes  to  those  who  have  already  enough  of  it. 

Le  bien  ne  se  fait  jamais  mieuz  qua  lorsqu'il  s'opSre  lente- 
ment.  Fr.  Da  Mor. — "Gond  is  never  effected  more  happily  than  when 
it  is  produced  slowly,"  Sudden  ohangeB,  either  in  the  affairs  of  empires 
or  of  individuals,  are  seldom  productive  of  beneficial  consequences. 

lie  bon  eetomac  et  le  mauvata  CCEur.  Pr.— "A  good  stomach 
and  a  bad  heart;  a  good  digestion  and  a  heart  impervious  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  eonscienoe."  "Shame  never  visits  her,  for  "tia  oonsoienoe  that 
mates  cowards  of  us  all,'  and  she  has  none.  She  realizes  that  ne  phis 
ultra  of  sublunary  comfort,  which  it  was  reserved  for  a  Frenchman  to 
define, — the  blessed  combination  of  le  bon  estomac  el  le  mauvais  cceur." 

lie  bon  temps  viendra.  Pr. — "  The  good  time  will  come,  thei'e's  a 
good  time  coming."  "The  common  bios  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is 
(such  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence)  to  think  favorably 
of  the  future;  to  overvalue  the  chances  of  possible  good,  and  to  under- 
rate the  risks  of  possible  evil;  and  in  the  case  of  some  fortunate  indi- 
viduals, this  disposition  remains  after  a  thousand  disappointments.  To 
what  this  bias  of  our  nature  is  owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire : 
the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is  au  important  one  to  our  happiness.  It  sun- 
ports  us  under  the  real  disti'esaes  of  life,  and  cheei's  and  animates  all 
our  labors." 

"There's  n  good  time  coming  yet, 
A  good  time  coming; 
The  pen  shall  superaede  the  sword. 
And  Tight,  not  might,  shall  be  (he  lord, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Worth,  not  biiih,  shall  rule  mankind, 

And  be  acknowledged  stronger; 
The  proper  impulse  has  been  given. 
Wait  a  little  longer. 

"There's  a  good  time  ooraing  yet, 

A  good  time  coming; 
War  in  all  men's  eyes  Bhall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity 

In  the  good  time  coming; 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  than. 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger. 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake,— 

Wait  a  little  longer," 
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Le  bonheur  de  rhomme  en  cette  vie  ne  oonsiste  pas  k  Stra 
sans  paasioiia  :  ii  consiste  4  en  6tre  le  maStre.  Fr. — "The  happlneas 
of  man  in  tliip  life  dues  nut  ounsist  in  the  absence,  but  in  the  mnsteiy, 
iif  his  passiimfi," 

Le  bonhem-  dea  peuplea  depend  et  de  la  f^IlciW  dont  lis  joiila- 
sent:  an  dedans,  et  dn  respect  qu'ila  Inspirent  au  dehoia,  Fr. 
IlELVETius.. — "Tlie  weltiive  iif  nations  depends  nn  the  happiness  they 
enjny  wiihin  themselves,  nnii  the  respect  with  which  they  inspire  cither 

Le  bonhenr  ou  le  malheur  dea  hommea  ne  depend  pas  moioa 
de  leur  Inimeur  que  de  la  fortune.  Fr.  Rochsfoucaui.t, — ^"'I'lie  ^wjd 
or  had  f'ortime  iif  men  depends  as  much  on  their  own  dispoaitiiin  as  im 
chance." 

Le  bonhetir  on  le  malheur  vout  d'ordinaire  k  ceuz  qui  ont 
le  pins  de  I'un  ou  de  I'autre.  Fr.  ]{ocaEFOucA«i.T.— ■' Guo<J  ami  bad 
fortune'  (ire  I'rnind  severally  to  visit  thoae  who  have  the  most  of  the 
one  or  the  other."  ,  The  prosperous  man  has  in  general  nothing  hut 
luukj  additions;  wHilst  those  in  adversity  find  only  new  visitations  of 
misfortune. 

Le  Bonigeola  Ghentilhomme.  Fr. — "ThecitiEen  who  would  needs 
he  a  fine  gentleman,  an  apish  imitator  of  the  higher  classes  of  society." 
"Le  Bourgeois  GenMUtomme  is  in  London  daily  enacted  with  even  more 
farcical  pretension  than  Molifere  would  have  ventured  to  delineate." 
N.E.  "  Le  Bourgeois  GentilJiomme"  ia  one  of  Molifere's  comedies. 

Le  coat  fait  perdre  le  goAt.  Fr.  prov. — "The  cost  puts  one  out 
of  conceit  with  it."     I  should  like  the  thing,  but  I  dislike  the  expense. 

Le  crime  fait  la  bonte,  et  non  paa  I'ficliafaiid.  Fi'.  Cokneii.i,k. 
— "It  is  crime  that  causes  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold." 

Le  Grand  Monarque.  Fr.—"  The  Great  Monarch."  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  oi'  France. 

Le  grand  ceuvre.   Fr. — "The  great  work,"  namely,  the  phihisiv 

Le  Jesaitisme  est  nne  6p6e,  doat  la  poign^e  est  k  Rome,  et 
la  polnte  partottt.  Fr.  Dufin. — "Jesuitism  is  a  sword,  the  handle  nr 
hilt  of  which  is  at  Borne,  and  the  point  everywhere."     One  of  Dupin's 

Le  Jen  est  le  fila  de  I'avarice,  et  le  p^re  du  d^asspoli.  Fr. 
proY. — "Gaming  is  the  son  of  avarice,  and  the  father  of  despair." 

Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  obandelle.  Fi', — "The  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle,  or  candles."  The  business  will  not  quit  cost,  is  not  wort'i 
onD's  while. 

Le  m^rlte  eat  aouvent  un  obstacle  &  la  fortune,  et  la  raison 
de  ceia  c'est  qu'il  produit  toujoura  deux  mauvala  effeta,  I'euvle 
et  la  crainte.  Fr.— "Merit  is  oftea  an  obstacle  to  success,  and  the  leii- 
son  is,  that  it  ever  produces  two  bad  effects,  envy  and  fear ;" — envy  fn.ni 
thoae  who  cannot  reiuih  the  same  effort,  and  fear  from  those  whom  it 
may  possibly  supplant. 

Le  mleuK  est  I'ennemi  du  bien.  Fr. — "The  best  is  tlie  enemy  of 
well,"     In  endeavoring  to  make  a  thing  better,  beware  lest  you  make  it 
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worse.  We  lose  our  present  adraotagea  in  aeeking  after  tiiO!-e  that  aia 
unattainable.     "We  often  spoil  a  good  thing  in  wishing  to  make  it  better. 

Le  moineau  en  la  main  vaut  mieiix  que  I'ole  qui  vole.  Fr. 
prov. — "  A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  goose  on  the  wing."  A 
bird  ill  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Jie  monde  est  le  Ifvre  dea  femmes.  Fr.  Boitssbau. — "  The  woi'ld 
is  the  women's  book."  I'hey  are  generally  supposed  to  profit  more  from 
observation  than  from  reading. 

£ie  monde  poli.  Fr. — "The  gay  or  faahionabla  world,  people  of 
fashion."     N.B.  The  same  aa  "Le  beau  monde." 

Le  monde  savant.  Fr. — "The  learned  world,  the  learned." 

Lemot  de  I'&iigrae.  Fr.-—"  The  meaning  of  the  riddle,  the  secret." 
The  bey  tn  the  mystHi-y. 

•  Le  moyen  le  plii9  sur  de  se  oonsoler  de  tout  ce  qui  peut 
arrlver,  c'est  d'attendre  toujours  au  pire.  Fr. — "The  most  certain 
consolation  against  ali  that  ean  happen,  is  always  to  espect  (lie  worst." 
Thnse  whose  hopes  are  too  much  buoyed  up  have  always  to  meet  tlie 
severest  mortification. 

Le  nceud  de  I'aflalre.  Fr. — "The  diffioulty  of  the  business,  the 
main  or  chief  point." 

Le  patrlotlsme  le  plus  pur.  Fr. — "The  purest  patriotism,  patriot- 
ism of  the  most  disinterested  obaraoter."  "In  Prance — as,  wa  suspect, 
all  over  the  reformed  world — le  patriotisme  le  plus  pur  is  evinced  by  a 
very  hungry  attenticm  to  one's  own  personal  interests." 

•  Le  pays  ctu  marlage  a  cela  de  particniier,  que  les  Strangers 
ont  envie  de  I'habiter,  et  les  habitants  naturele  voadroieut  en 
6tre  esJlSa.  Fi'.  Mont4ionb. — "The  land  of  marriage  has  this  pecu- 
Imitj  that  stran^L's  are  desiring  of  inhabiting  it,  while  its  natural  in- 
habitants woold  willingly  be  banished  from  thence."  This  is  a  sarcasm 
upon  matrimony,  which  unfortunately,  in  many  oases,  is  not  more  l)itiiig 
than  just 

Le  petit  caporal.  Fr. — "The  little  corporal."  A  familiar  name 
given  to  Napoleon  by  the  French  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Lodi. 

Le  petit  monde.  Fr. — "The  lower  classes." 

Le  petit  peuple.  Fr. — "The  mob,  the  meaner  or  lower  sort  of 
people,  mobility,  populace." 

Le  plus  lent  i  promettre  eat  toujours  le  plua  fidfele  k  tenir. 
Fr. — "The  man  who  is  most  slow,  or  tlie  slowest,  in  promising  ;h  moat 
sure  to  keep  his  word." 

Le  plua  sags  est  celul  qui  ne  penae  point  I'Stre.  Fr.  Boileau, 
— "  The  wisest  man  is  generally  he  who  does  not  think  that  he  is  ao." 
The  truly  wiae  bear  with  them  a  consciousness  of  their  own  failings. 

Le  pr^ent  est  pour  oeu:s  qui  Jonissent ;  1'  avenir  pour  cens 
qui  souffrent.  Fr. — "The  present  is  for  thouo  who  enjoy;  the  future 
fur  those  who  suEFer." 

Le  refos  des  louanges  est  souvent  aa  d^elr  d'etre  1oxl6  deux 
fols.  Fr. — '"The  refusal  of  priuse  often  intimates  nothing  less  than  that 
the  praise  is  regarded  as  insuflicient;"  and  of  course  that  a  double  por- 
tjon  would  be  more  acceptable.    An  honest  mind  wiU  *tirly  take  the 
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eoln^  which  is  due :  a  vain  one  wiil  inhale  tlie  incense  of  fiatterj  almost 

Le  roi  le  vent.  Tr.— -"The  king  wills  it,  or  will  have  it  eo." 

Le  rol  a'en  avisera.  Pr. — "The  king  will  consider  or  think  of  it." 
These  are  phrases  derived  from  the  Normans,  bj  which  the  king  either 
^ves  his  sanction  to  an  act  of  Parliament  or  postpones  his  assent.  The 
latter  is  disused  in  practice.  N.B.  "  Le  roi  le  veut"  was  the  imperious 
term  used  by  the  kings  of  France  previous  to  the  Bbvoltjtion,  in  send- 
ing their  ordinances  to  the  parliament  to  be  enregistered.  "Le  roi  s'en 
atnsera"  is  another  Fi-enoh  phrase,  that  was  used  by  the  same  monarohs 
to  express  their  dissent  from  an;  act  submitted  fur  their  approval,  and 
was  considered  as  an  (ibsolute  veto  [prohibilion]. 

Le  aage  eiitend  k  demi  mot.  Fr. — "The  sensible  man  under- 
stands half  a  word."     He  can  tnke  a  brief  intimation. 

lie  sage  songe  avaat  que  de  parler  k  ce  qn'il  doit  dire ;  le 
fou  parle,  at  enauite  aonge  k  oe  qu'll  a  dit.  I'r.  prov. — "A  wise 
man  thinks  before  he  speaks;  but  a  foul  speaks,  and  then  thinks  of  what 
he  has  been  saying." 

lie  aavoir  faire.  Fr. — "The  knowledge  how  to  AOt."  Address. 
"Ciiuld  we  not  gain  some  Indian  ofEcera,  men  of  savoir-faire?"  that  is 
to  snj,  inen  v)ho  have  their  trnts  about  them,  laeii  who  have  heads  to  con- 
trioe  atid  hands  to  execute, 

Le  eavolr  vlvre.  I'r. — "  The  knowledge  how  to  live."  An  aoC[uaint- 
anoe  with  life  and  manners. 

Le  aeoret  d'ennuyer  est  oelul  de  tout  dire.  Pr.  Toltaibb. — 
"The  secret  of  tiring  and  disgusting  is  to  say  all  that  can  be  said." 
Applied  to  those  dulC  p'odding  writers  who  think  it  necessary  to  exhaust 
their  subject,  without  leaving  any  thing  to  be  supplied  by  the  judgment 
or  imagination  of  their  readers. 

Le  silence  dn  peuple  eat  la  legon  dea  roia.  Fr. — "The  silence 
of  the  people  is  a  lesson  for  kings,  or  reads  a  lesson  to  kings." 

Le  silence  eat  le  parti  le  plna  aflr  de  oelui  qui  se  d^e  de 
soi-ni§]iie.  Fr.  EocHBFOUCiui.T. — ■"  To  he  silent  is  the  safest  choice  for 
tlie  man  who  distrusts  his  own  powers."  He  will  in  that  ease  be 
insured  against  inourring  dis^^i'iiue. 

Le  style  e'eat  rhomme,  Fr. — "The  style  is  the  man;  the  style 
shows  or  betrays  the  man."  "As  nothing  is  more  difficult,  we  might 
Bay  impossible,  than  to  disguise,  through  a  long  series  of  compositions, 
those  features  of  the  mind  which  we  term  sttlb,  le  xtyle  e'est  I'homme,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  daring  saljrist  would  have  been  readily  detected  . 
bad  any  writings  of  consequence  previously  proceeded  from  his  pen,  or 
had  he  figured  in  any  department  of  public  hfe." 

Le  temps  prfiaent  eat  groa  de  I'avenir.  Fr.  Lsibnitz. — "The 
present  time  is  big  with  the  future."     Great  events  are  in  the  womb  of 

Le  travail  du  corps  dillvre  des  peinee  de  I'eaprit;  et  e'est 
oe  qui  rend  les  pauvres  heureun.  Fr.  BofUEruucauLr. — -"  The  labor 
of  the  body  reheves  us  fri>m  the  fatigues  of  the  mind;  and  this  it  is 
which  forms  the  happiness  of  the  poor." 

Le  travail  ^loigne  de  nons  trois   granda   mau^,  I'ennui,  le 
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vice,  et  le  besoia.  Fv.  Voltaire. — "Lator  rids  ub  of  three  great  evili 

Le  vent  du  bureau  est  bon.  Fr. — "The  official  wind  ia  goixJ, 
thiugB  take  a  good  turn,  he  is  [joii,  >vo  are]  likelj  to  carry  our  measure, 
our  olgect."     Appearances  ore  fayorable  for  the  suceeBs  of  an  affair. 

Le  vent  du  bureau  n'eat  paa  pour  voua.  Fr, — "The  cause  is 
likely  to  go  against  you." 

Le  vrai  m^te  ne  depend  point  du  temps  nl  de  la  mode.  Fr. 
prov. — "True  merit  depends  not  on  the  time  or  on  the  fashion."  It 
avails  itself  not  of  modes  or  opinions,  but  rests  securely  on  ils  intrinsic 
atrength. 

lie  vrai  moyen  d'Stre  tromp^,  c'est  de  ee  croire  plus  fin  que 
les  autres.  Fr.  RocHSffouoiULT, — "The  sure  mode  of  being  deceived  is 
to  believe  ourselves  to  be  more  cunning  than  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujouis  vraisemblable.  Fr. — "The  true,  or 
That  which  is  true,  ia  not  always  probable  or  likely,  is  not  always  a 
matter  of  probability  or  likeiihood." 

Lector  benevole.  Lat. — "Kind  or  gentle  reader." 

Legant  prlua  et  poatea  deBpiclant,  ne  videantur  non  ex  ju- 
dicio  sed  ex  odii  piaesnmptione  ignorata  damnare.  Lat.  Lofe  de 
Tboa. — "Let  thera  read  niy  book  laefore  they  give  an  opinion  respecting 
it,  and  then  despise  it  if  they  oboaae:  read  it  first  of  all,  I  eay,  that  they 
may  not  subject  themselves  to  the  chwge  of  ignoraatly  condemning  a 
work  meiely  from  a  hateful  spirit  of  prqudice,  and  not  from  the  actual 
eseioise  ot  their  judginent."  The  motto  prefixed  by  Lope  t<i  his  "Jbrc- 
SALBu  '  a  work  a^aiust  which  on  unfavorable  prepossesf^ion  had  gone 
f  ith  The  practice,  so  common  with  a  number  of  would-be  critics,  of 
onndemning  books  without  reading  them,  or  at  any  i'ate  with  only  a 
sup  ifieial  knowledge  of  their  contents,  has  now  become  proverbial — 
Dimniant  quod  nesciuatl 

Leg;iuius,  ne  legantur.  Lat.  Lactantius — "We  [reviewers]  read 
such  woiks  [objectionable  though  they  are]  lo  prevent  [if  possible]  their 
being  read  by  otheis,"  Our  notice,  we  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  deter 
others  from  wasting  their  time  on  such  garbage, 

Legis  oonstructlo  non  facit  iujuriam.  Lat.  Law  masira. — "The 
intei'pretative  construction  of  the  law  shall  wrong  no  person."  If  a 
person  for  instance,  grants  away  all  bis  goods  and  chattels,  those  of 
whioh  he  is  poBsessed  as  an  executor  shall  not  pass,  for  that  would  be  a 
wrong  to  the  estate  of  the  testator. 

Iiene  tonnentum.  Lat.  Horace. — "Gentle  violence,"  "These 
loained  ijiieves  first  laid  down  the  lule  that  in  cases  of  'slow  coaches' 
opeiat  ons  were  to  be  quickened,  and  a  loyal  seal  excited,  by  the  lene 
toitaentwai,  of  a  fine  upon  delaja." 

Lenlor  et  melloi  fie,  aocedente  seneota  ?  Lat.  Horace, — "  Du 
you  gi'uw,  bocumu,  milder  and  better  on  ihe  approach  of  old  age,  as  old 
ago  appniaohe'?" 

"My  worthy  fi-iend,  say,  dnst  thou  grow- 
More  mild  and  virtuous  as  thy  eeaaons  flow!" 
The  experience  and  reflections  of  past  years  contribute,  or  cuglit  to 
ontribut^  to  make  us  better. 
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Iieniter  ex  merito  quidqiild  patiare  ferendum  eat, 

Quae  venit  indigiie  poena  dolenda  veiiEt.  Lat.  Ovid, — 

"That  which  is  deservedly  suffered  must  be  borue  with  calmneflS,  but 
when  the  pain  is  unmerited,  the  grief  is  resistless."  The  poet  is  justi- 
fying bis  own  strong  feelings  on  having  been  banished,  as  he  states, 
without  hftinng  deserved  that  punishment. 

Iieoniiia  societae.  Lat. — "A  lion's  company."  That  dangerous 
association  where  the  whole  of  the  prey  is  monopolized  hy  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful. 

Les  amertmnea  sent  en  morale  ce  que  aont  lea  amers  en  m6- 
deoine.  Fr. — "Misfortunes,  the  bitternesses  of  existence,  are  in  morals 
what  hitters  are  in  medicine."  They  are  equally  disagreeable  in  the 
first  instanoe,  but  they  aci  in  the  same  manner  as  oorroboranfs, 
strengtiienerB. 

Des  bras  crols^.  Fr. — "With  folded  arms,  idle."  "He  could  not, 
aa  he  expressed  it,  rest  'les  bras  Broisis.'" 

Lea  cartea  aont  brouUlfiea.  Fr.^"Theoai'd8  are  mixed."  "Malr 
ters  are  embroiled."     There  is  a  violent  miaunderstanding. 

lies  conaolatlona  Indiscrfetea  ne  font  qu'aigrlt  lea  violentes 
afflictions.  Fr.  Rousseau. — "  Consolatiou,  when  improperly  adminis- 
tered, does  but  irritate  the  affliction," 

Iiea  eaax  aont  basses  chez  ltd.  TV, — "The  waters  are  low  with 
him,  be  is  at  iow  watei-,  hard  up."     His  resources  are  exhausted. 

Les  eaprita  m^iocres  condamnent  d' ordinaire  tout  ce  qnl 
pasae  leur  portfie.  Fr.  Rociiefoucaiilt. — "  Men  of  confined  under- 
sEandin^  generallj  find  fault  with  evei'j  thing  that  is  beyond  their  com- 

Xiea  extrSmea  se  touoheiit.  Fi'.—"  Extremes  meet." 

Lea  femmea  peuvent  tout,  parcequ'elles  gouirernent  les  per- 
aonnes  qui  gonvernent  toua.  Fr.  prov. — "Women  can  do  cvei-y 
thing,  because  they  rule  those  who  command  every  thing." 

Lea  femmes  aont  e^r@mea ;  ellea  aont  meilleurea  ou  plres 
que  lea  hommea.  Fr.  La  BRDYfeitE. — "The  character  of  women  is  in 
extremes.     They  are  always  Ijetter  or  worse  than  men." 

Les  foils  font  lea  featins,  et  lea  sages  les  mangent.  Fr.  prov. 
—"Fools  maiie  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them." 

Les  fous  iiiventent  lea  modea,  et  lea  aages  lea  saivent.  Fr, 
prov. — "Fools  invent  faabiona,  and  wise  man  follow  them." 

Les  PrangalB  Inventent,  maia  lea  Anglaia  perfectlonnent.  Fr. 
— "The  French  invent  things,  but  the  English  make  them  perfect,  bring 
them  to  perfection." 

Les  gens  qui  cut  peu  d'affaires  sont  de  tti&  grands  parlenra. 
Molna  on  penae.  plus  on  parte.  Fr.  Montesquieu. — "Men  who  have 
.little  business  are  ^reiit  talkers.   The  more  one  thinks,  the  leas  one  speaks." 

Lea  granda  noma  abalsaent,  an  lieu  d' Clever,  oeuz  qui  ne  lea 
eavent  pas  aoutenir.  Fr.  Rochefoucault. — "Great  nainea  debase, 
instead  of  ritising,  those  who  know  not  how  to  sustain  them."  A  title 
stained  by  vice,  or  degraded  by  ignorance,  is  but  a  higher  claim  to 
contempt. 

Lea  grandea  penafiea  viemient  du  coenri  Fr. — "Great  or  sub- 
lime thoughts  oomo,  or  spring,  from  the  heart!" 
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Les  hommes  sont  Sgaux :  ce  n'eat  point  la  iiaissaiice, 

C'eat  la  aetlle  vertu,  qui  fait  la  difference.  Fi-.  VoLTAiiiE,— 
"Ail  men  are  equal;  it  is  not  birth,  but  virtue  aldue,  tluit  uialtes  'lie 
difference."  This  is  tlie  only  prupej'  ground  ini  wliieli  tlie  iiiucli-cou- 
tested  doctrine  of  equality  can  be  founded:  includiiig,  however,  the  pi'ir>- 
ciple  of  equal  rights. 

Lea  homines  aoiit  la  cause  que  les  femmes  ne  a'aimenl  point. 
Fr.  La  Brl-vere.— "It  is  the  men  that  cause  the  women  to  dislike  eauh 
other." 

Lee  jeuuea  geus  diaeiit  ce  qu'ils  font,  les  vieillards  ce  qu'lls 
ont  fait,  et  les  acta  ce  qu'Ua  ont  envie  de  faire.  Fc. — "Young  i'olkfl 
tell  what  they  are  doing,  olJ  ones  what  tlicy  liave  done,  and  fuula  what 
thej  wisli  to  do." 

lies  mallieureux,  qui  ont  de  I'esprit,  trouvent  dea  reasoureea 
en  eux-mSmea.  Fr.  Bouhouks. — "UiifortuLiate  men  of  genius  ii^^d  oi' 
have  resources  in  iheraselves."  Thej  have  Unit  witliin  which  tends  to 
console  CJieui  for  the  negleiit  of  the  w<irld. 

Lee  mceurs.  Fr.— "JManners  or  morals."  Neither  of  these  English 
words,  however,  conveys  the  idea  of  the  origiiifti,  "Manners"  uompre- 
hending  U>o  little,  and  "Morals"  too  much.  The  ingenious  author  of 
"The  World"  deflnes  it  thus— "A  general  exterior,  deooiicy,  fltneHS,  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life." 

Les  murs  ont  des  oreilleH,  lea  muridlleo  parlent.  Fr.  prov. — 
"Walls  have  ears."     Be  cautious  how  yim  speak. 

Les  passiona  sont  lea  vents,  qui  font  aller  notre  vatsseau. 
et  la  raieou  est  le  pilots,  qui  le  coudult ;  le  vaiaeeau  n'irait  point 
eana  lea  vents,  et  se  perdrait  sans  le  pllote.  Fr. — "The  pnssion^  are 
the  winds,  which  urge  our  vease!  forward,  and  reason  is  the  pilot,  which 
steers  it;  the  vessel  could  not  advance  without  the  winds,  and  without 
the  pilot  it  would  be  lost." 

Lea  plaiaira  aont  aniers  sitdt  qu'on  en  abuse.  Fr.  pniv. — 
"  Pleasures  become  bitter  »»  »>on  as  they  are  abused."  Amusement 
which  exee'ds  the  measure  of  reason  ceases  to  be  plea.sure. 

Les  querelles  ne  dureraient  pas  Icngtempa,  si  le  tort  n'Stait 
que  d'tin  o6t4.  Fr.  Kochefoucault. — "Disputes  would  not  continue 
80  long,  if  the  wrong  lay  but  on  one  side."  As  botii  parties,  generEtllj 
speaking,  are  in  fiiult,  the  dispute  is  prolonged  by  their  mutual  recrimi- 

Les  ron^a  de  la  H^volutfon.  Fr. — "The  aoamps,  soiimpish  fol- 
lows, rascals  of  the  Revolution ;  the  scamps,  rogues,  and  rascals  who  had 
been  engaged  in,  or  had  taken  part  in,  the  Bevolution."  N.B.  "  Rou4" 
properly  signifies,  "a  criminal,  that  has  been  broken  on  the  wheel,"  and 
figuratively  as  above,  "an  unprincipled  fellow,  a  rake,  pififligate,  man 
about  town."  The  origin  of  the  term  is  as  follows:  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Resent  of  France,  a  prince  gifted  with  an  amiable  oouiitonanoe, 
with  a  mild  and  affable  character,  much  wit,  agreeable  and  varied 
talents,  knowledge  tolerably  extensive  for  a  man  of  his  rank,  worthy  of 
praise  on  many  accounts,  merits  none  on  that  of  his  morals.  Corrupted 
in  his  youth  by  the  Abbfi  Dubois,  bin  sub-preceptui',  he  surrounded  him- 
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self,  UA  Boon  as  he  came  to  the  regency,  with  men  and  women  who  par- 
took of  his  incliniition  for  debauchery.  It  waa  then  that  all  the  ooiirtiei'B 
who  directed  or  imitated  ihifi  prince  received  the  appellation  of  rwiia,  or 
persons  who  deserved  to  be  braken  on  the  wheel.  The  greater  naraber 
were  men  of  abandoned  characters,  who  were  proud  of  their  depravity, 
and  sold  to  the  enemies  of  the  state  their  influence  over  tJie  mind  of  the 
regent.  This  prince  gave  to  the  above  appellation  another  sense;  his 
roSife  were,  in  his  estimation,  persons  who  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
broken  on  tha  wheel  for  him;  but  the  public,  more  just,  gave  to  this 
word  the  meaning  which  it  now  bears.  The  dukes,  the  counts,  the 
valets,  whom  he  named  his  rouis,  the  actresses,  the  duchesses,  the  dan- 
cers, the  princesses,  the  ladies  of  honor,  &o.,  all  eagerly  participated  in 
his  profligacy. 

Lea  talents  sont  diotribiies  par  la  nature,  sans  Sgard  auz 
genealogies.  Fr.  Fhederic  the  OKBaT. — "Talents  are  distributed  by 
nature  without  the  slightest  regard,  or  respect,  to  genealogies,  pedigrees, 
(.ncestry,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

lies  vertns  se  perdent  dans  rintSr&t,  comme  leB  fleuves  se 
peTdent  dans  la  mer.  Fr.  Rochbpoucault. — "Our  virtues  lose  them- 
selves  in  our  interest,  as  the  rivers  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean." 

Lettre  de  cachet  Fr.  —  A  "  lettre  de  cachet"  waa  "  an  arbitrary 
order  of  tl  a  k  ga  of  France  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  per- 
son in  orde  tc  ban  sh  him,  or  even  to  imprison  him."  An  aibiti'ary 
warrant  ol    n  p    sonment  without  accusation  or  trial. 

LeTS  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus.  Lat.  Ovio. — "The  load  or 
burden  1  eoo  e>i  1  ght  feels  light,  which  is  cheerfully  borne."  If  the 
spirits  are  1  u  v     t       cy  greatly  diminish  the  weight  of  suffering. 

Levla  perpeaai  sumns,  el  flenda  patlmnr.  Lat.  Seneca.— "We 
have  suflered  but  hgiitlj,  if  we  have  sulTered  tliat  which  we  should  only 
weep  for."     We  have  been  so  deeply  injured  that  not  our  tears  but  our 

LeviB  eat  dolor  qui  capere  conBilium  potest.  Lat.  Senbca. — 
"That  grief  is  light  which  can  take  counsel."  On  excessive  grief  all 
advice  is  thrawn  away. 

Levlus  fit  patlentia  quldquld  corrigere  est  nefsB.  Lat.  Horace. 

— "  Whatever  cannot  possibly,  or  by  any  possibility,  be  amended  is  made 

more  easy  by  bearing  patiently."    What  can't  he  cured  must  be  endured: 

"Bear  up!  for  patience  must  endure. 

And  soothe  the  woes  it  cannot  cure." 

Levlus  solet  timere,  qtil  propina  timet.  Lat.  Seneca. — "Less 
does  he  usually  fear,  who  fears  when  nearer  danger  than  at  some  distance 
from  it.  The  man,  who  fears  when  close  on  danger,  usually  feai-s  less 
than  he  did  when  he  was  further  off  it."  The  man,  whom  danger  stares 
in  the  face,  fears  less  than  if  he  were  far  away  from  it.  Our  appre- 
hensions generally  diminish  with  the  approach  of  the  object.  "  Exami- 
nations" fwhan  contemplated  at  a  distance],  says  Colton  in  his  "Lacon," 
"  are  formidable  even  to  the  best  prepared,  fur  the  greatest  fuol  may  ask 
more  than  the  wisest  man  can  answer." 

Iiex  et  eonsuettido  ParllamentL  Lat. — "The  law  and  custom 
of  Parliament." 
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Dex  loci.  Lat. — "The  law  of  the  plaee." 

Lex  loquens.  Lat. — "The  speaking  law,"  A  living  afhitrator 
In  tliis  oountcy,  the  king  has  heen  justly  termed  "fear  loquens." 

Lex  nemlnem  cogit  ad  Imposeibilia.  Lat.  Law  maxira. — "Tbo 
law  coiiipela  no  man  to  do  impoasibilltiee."  Thus,  the  eonditioa  of  a 
bond  io  go  to  Vienna  or  Oonatantinople  in  a  few  hours  would  be  void 
fi-om  its  impossihility. 

Lex  non  acrlpta,  Lat.— -"The  unwritton  law."  The  common  law 
of  England. 

Lex  soripta.  Lat. — "The  written  law."  The  statute  law  of  this 
country.  The  former,  though  not  originally  set  down  in  writing,  is  para- 
mount to  all  modern  enactjnents,  in  clearness,  hrevity,  and  auth-OFity. 
"Shakspeare  doubtless  intended  by  using  the  phrase  'though  ii  be  not 
written  dotcn,  remember,'  and  so  on,  to  allude  to  tlie  laws  of  England, 
the  lex  nnn  seripta  being  there  of  equal  force  wifli  the  lex  scripta." 

Lex  tallonls.  Lat. — "The  law  of  retaliation."  The  law  of  requital 
in  kind,  as  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,"  &c. 

Lex  tercae.  Lat.— "Tlie  law  of  the  land."  Taken  generally  in 
oontradistinelJon  to  the  civil  law,  or  code  of  Justinian. 

Lex  nniversa.  est  quae  jubet  naaol  et  morl.  Lat.  Fublius  Sv- 
BOS.— "  Universal  is  the  law  which  summons  us  into  existence  and  calls 


Libeitae  est  potestas  faoiendi  id  qnod  jure  lioeat.  Lat.  Cicbbo. 
— "Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  that  which  is  permitted  by 
the  law."  This  is  certainly  a  just  definition.  There  cannot  be  rational 
freedom  where  there  are  arbitrary  featrajnta. 

Libettae  ultima  muudi 

Quo  steterlt  ferlenda  loco.  Lat.  Lucan. — 

"  The  remaining  liberty  of  the  world  was  in  that  precise  place  to  be 
smitten  and  destroyed."  This  is  the  sentiment  attributed  by  the  poet  to 
Caesar.  It  has  been  used  in  many  a  subsequent  struggle  for  freedom, 
which,  it  has  been  said,  "if  there  snbdued,  could  ne'er  revive."  Factions, 
however,  are  temporary,  but  principles  are  everlasting, 

Llberum  arbltrium,  liat.  LiVY. — "Free  choice."  The  power  of 
judgment.     W.B.  For  "free  choice,"  Cicero  uses  "libera  vol/ujdas." 

Llberum  veto.  Lat. — "Free  forhiddan'oe,  fi'ee  prohibition,  freedom 
of  forbidding  or  prohibiting."  "The  monstrous  privilege  of  th^liberum. 
veto  [in  Poland,  when  independent],  by  which  anyone  representative 
could  break  up  the  diet  [legislative  assembly],  and  nullify  its  acta." 
N.B.  "  Veto"  signifies  "  I  forbid,  prohibit." 

Licet  auperbns  ambules  pecunia, 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"  Though  you  Etrut  proud  of  your  money,  yet  fortune  has  not  changed 
your  birth."     Addressed  to  a  wealthy  upstart. 

"Fortune  cannot  change  your  blood. 
Though  you  stmt  as  if  it  could;" — 
Or, —  "Though  wealth  thy  native  insolence  inflame. 

An  upKtavt  ever  is  the  same." 
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-  — -Liouit,  aemperque  licebit 

Parcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiia.     Lat. — 
"  It  hss  ever  been,  and  eyer  will  be,  lawful  to  atlaoli  vice,  sparing  at  the 
same  time  the  individual."     Or,  as  thus  tcanslated, 
"The  best  and  surest  method  of  adTiee 
Shoald  apace  tte  person,  though  it  bvanda  the  vioe." 

Burton's  Anat.  of  Melaiicholy. 

Llegeponstie. — A  Scots  law  term,  signifying,  "The  time  of  health, 
during  which  a  man  has  full  power  to  settle  hia  affairs."  Corrupted 
from  "in  legiUma  poiestaU."  Xat. — "In  legitimale,  lawful,  complete, 
full  power. 

LImae  labor  ac  mora.  Lat.  Horace. — "The  labor  and  delaj  of 
the  file  of  oorrectioQ."  The  slow  process  of  polisliina  a  Jiterai'y  pro- 
duction. This  is  a  process  now  nearly  forgytten.  "Most  men  writ-e 
now,"  Kays  Lord  Orford,  "as  if  they  expected  that  their  works  should 
live  no  more  than  a  month." 

Lingua  niali  para  peesima  servi.  Lat.  Juviniil. — "The  tongun 
is  the  worst  part  of  a  bad  servant:" — 

"A  servant's  tongue!     Oh!  lay  this  truth  to  heart. 
The  tongue  la  the  vile  servant's  vilest  part." 

Iimgua  Frofessoria.  Lat.  TiCiins. — "Professional  Language." 
"On  a  memorable  occasion,  one,  who  deserves  to  be  called  the  most  emi- 
nent peraon  at  the  Snglisb  bar,  said  publicly,  'I  shall  attend  to  the  inte- 
rests of  my  client  alone.  I  oast  my  country  to  the  windsl'  Other  con- 
siderations, which,  to  a,  righteous  man,  should  be  dearer  than  life,  must 
have  been  oast  to  them,  before  such  an  avowal  could  have  ))een  made' 
Sans  doute,  says  Bayle,  Taciiiis  a  corwpris  Men  des  d&fauts  sous  les 
(erme3  de  LiNcui  Pbofessoria:"  that  is  to  snj,  Tacilus  has  undoubtedly 
included,  eomprised,  co'm>refiended,  many  defects,  faults,  blemiahea,  im' 
perfections,  in  the  term  Professionai.  Lahqdage. 

Xdngua  volgare.  Ital. — "The  vulgar  tongue."  Applied  to  (Ae com- 
mon Italian,  as  opposed  to  the  numerous  dialects  of  Italy.  N.B.  Some 
would-be  witty,  but  very  iffnorant,  fellows  often  make  merry  with  the 
concluding  words  of  the  clergyman  in  "The  Ministration  of  Pubiick 
Baptism  of  Infants" — "Ye  are  to  take  c*re  that  this  child  be  brought  to 
the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as  he  can  eay  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  milgw  tongue,"  Sx,, 
not  considering  that  the  irue  and  primary  meaning  of  "mtlffar"  is,  "be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  oommon  people,  the  people  atlai^e.  the  masses," 
or,  to  use  a  Londonism,  "  Thb  Million."  On  the  secondary  meaning  of 
"vulgar,"  the  following  remark  will  be  found  interesting:— "Cervantes, 
tlie  Shakspeai'e  of  Spain,  puts  this  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Don 
Quixote,  who,  albeit  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  reason  on  one  eub- 
jeot,  was  in  others  the  model  of  a  high-bred  man  of  the  world,  and,  in 
fact,  tlie  mouthpiece  of  the  opinions  of  Cervantes,  himself  a  soldier  and 
a  gentleman: — 'Do  not  imagine  that  I  oonsider  as  vulgiw  those  only  of 
the  poor  and  humble  classes;  but  all  who  are  ignorant,  even  be  they  lords 
or  princes,  they  must  be  classed  under  this  denomination — vulgar.' " 

Lie  aub  judice.  Lat.  HoaACE. — "  A  disputed  point  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  an  umpire  and  not  yet  settled,  and  as  yet  unsettled." 
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Litera  aoripta  manet,  Lat. — "The  written  letter  remains  as  evi- 
dence in  black  and  white."  Words  may  pass  away  and  be  forgotten,  hut 
that  which  is  committed  to  writing  will  remain  aa  evidence. 

Iilterae  liumanlorea.  Lat. — A  phrase  in  use  at  the  University  of 
Osfoi'd,  signifying  "learning  of  a  rather  polite  cast,  or  learning  of  a  de 
seription  more  polite  than  usual,"  namely,  "Greek  and  Latin,  tip 
Classics;"  a  queer  expression,  forsoothl  and  one,  in  good  sober  truth, 
the  cori'ectnesa  of  which  may  very  properly  be  called  in  question. 

Literae  inhTimanlores^  Lat. — "Learning  of  rather  an  inhuman 
or  harharous  tendency." 

Uterae  vocales.  Lat.— "Vocal  letters."  The  designation  given 
by  BicoN  to  the  popular  lawyers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign 
of  JiMBS  THE  First,  meaning  those  lawyers  who  were  bold  enough  to 
speak  their  minds  and  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  their  constituents. 

Ltteratl.  Lat,— "Learned  men,  literary  men,  literary  cbaractara." 

Literatim.  Lat. — "Word  for  word."  "He  always  repeated  the 
suggestion  literatim." 

Litt^ateuT.  Tr.-"  A  literary  man,  man  of  letters." 


Iiltus  ama,  altum  alii  teneaat !  Lat.  Virgil.— "Do  you  keep 
close  to  the  shore,  let  others  venture  on  the  deep,  stand  out  to  sea. 
Consult  your  own  safety,  and  let  others  indulge  in  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. An  honorable  baronet  having  remarked  that  "those  only  wished 
to  displace  the  ministers  who  looked  for  power,  or  emoluments,  or  honors 
from  their  removal,"  Mr.  Canning,  iu  a  happy  vein  of  irony,  retorted 
the  imputation  ou  the  baronet;  hutgrayeljaaraomshed  him  in  the  above 
words  of  ViRQiL.    The  effect  was  astounding. 

Livres  dSfeudtts.  Fr. — "Prohibited  books,  books  not  allowed  by 
the  Pope  to  be  read." 

Loafer,  American. — The  word  loafor  is  so  veiy  common  in  America, 
that,  although  closely  approximaticg  to  a  slang  term,  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked here.  The  expression  only  iuund  ita  way  into  writing  about  the 
year  1830,  but  had  boon  in  use  long  before,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  markets.  It  is  equivalent  to  "vagabond"  intensified,  and  its  personal 
application  is  one  of  the  greatest  insults  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Ameri- 
can, something  like  callme  a  frenchman  canaille.  It  is  singular  that 
the  verb  (of  later  formation)  has  not  necessarily  a  bad  meaning ;  a  man 
will  say  of  himself,  "I  have  been  loafing  about;"  that  is,  I  have  been 
lounging,  or  idling.  As  to  the  derivation,  it  clearly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  loi^.  We  must  seek  the  root  in  Dutch.  It  may  be  from  loof,  pri- 
marily leeary,  tired,  thence  faint-ltearied,  lasy,  cowardly;  but  it  more 
probably  comes  from  loopen  (^Gierman  laiifen;  compare  in  English 
inter-Zoper).  The  term  liyper,  applied  to  deserters  from  South-Sea 
whalers,  and  Jack  Tar's  familiar  laaA-luhber,  are  probably  connected. 
Looper  in  old  Dutch,  such  Dutch  as  honest  old  Peter  Stuyvesant  may 
have  used,  meant  a  running  footman,  so  that  perhaps  the  idea  of  "lackey" 
or  "flunkey"  was  mixed  up  with  the  t^rm  of  contempt. 

Iioc.  olt.  Lat. — An  abridgment  of  Loco  citato.  "In  the  place  or 
passage  [of  an  author's  work]  quoted." 

Iioca  nocte  sllentia,  or  tacentla  late.    Lat.  Virgil. — "Places 
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where  the  sileuoe  of  night  prevnila,  a  cightlike  silenee  prevails."     Ap- 
plied, though  iiot  quite  correctly,  to  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British 

Looa  parallela.  Lat. — "  Parallel  pasBagea  in  the  works  of  authors, 
paBsagea  that  are  alike,  or  nearly  so." 

Looofocos. — 'The  term  by  which  the  ultra-Eadioala  of  the  United 
States  are  designated.  When  tlie  coDstitution  of  the  United  States  was 
dieoussed,  the  parties  were  so  equally  divided,  that  the  decision  often 
hang  upon  a  vote.  But  after  the  death  of  Wftshington  the  populaj-  party 
rapidly  gained  ground,  and  the  election  of  Jefferison  to  the  Presidency  in 
1801  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  democracy.  His  friends  then  took 
the  name  of  Democrats  or  ^publicans.  The  name  of  Federalist  con- 
tinued tin  a  much  later  period;  Wit  in  1824,  when  John  Quinoy  Adams 
was  elected  President,  it  was  changed  for  that  of  National  B^uhliaans, 
and  about  the  same  period  the  democrats  who  opposed  him  began  tu  be 
called  Jackson-^en.  In  1834  both  partJes  were  baptized  anew.  The 
old  ffldoraliste,  or  aristocrats,  were  ohristeaed  Whigs;  and  the  democrats 
(who  supported  Van  Buren)  Tories,  which  had  been  regarded  as  a  term 
of  opprobrinm  ever  since  the  Revolution,  when  the  adherents  of  the 
mother-country  were  SO  called.  Some  of  thesB  new  Toriei  had  a  meeting 
at  Tammany  Hall_.  NewYovk;  the  lamps  beio^  accidentally  extinguished, 
the  hall  was  re-lighted  by  Looofooo  (Lucifei)  matches  and  thus  arose 
the  term  Locofocos. 

Iiocum  teneua.  Lat. — "One  who  holds  ci  fiili  [often  only  for  a 
time]  the  plnce  of  another."     A  deputy,  a  substitute 

Locus  In  quo.  Lat. — "The  spot  or  plai,p  in  questinii 

LoouB  poenltentiae.  Lat. — "Aplace,  an  metitution  f  i  repentance 
and  reformation." 

IiocQS  aigUil.  Lat. — "The  place  for  the  seal  Den  ttd  by  L.  S. 
on  all  diplomatic  papers. 

Looua  standL  Lat.— "A  place  for  standing."  "The  vendor  could 
have  no  claim,  no  locus  standi,  in  a  prize  court:"  that  is  to  say,  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on,  fc. 

Lollard.  From  Lothakd,  a  German. — A  name  given  to  the  first  re- 
formers of  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  in  Bnglanii.     "The  Lollards." 

Loudlnenslnm  more.  Lat. — "  After  the  fashion  of  the  Londoners, 
the  London  fashion." 

Longa  est  Injuria,  longae  ambages.  Lat.  Viegil. — "Tedious  is 
the  relation,  the  recital,  of  my  wrongs,  and  intricate  are  the  ciroum- 
stances."     Used  as  an  apology  Jn  recounting  one's  wrongs. 

Longe  fagit,  qui  Buos  fugit.  Lat.  Varro. — "Far  doth  he  flee  vrho 
self  and  clan  doth  shun;" — 

"Closer,  closer  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together. 
Where  our  fireside-comforts  sit 

In  the  wildest  weather: — 
Ohl  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home!" 

Longo  inter vallo.  Lat, — "At  agreat,  animmense,  distance."  We 
believe  FooTB  to  be.  after  MoLifeBB  [and  1      '  '   '        •■ -•    ■ 

master  cf  comic  humor  that  evei-  lived." 
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Longum  iter  est  per  praecepta,  breve  et  effioax  per  exempla. 
Lat.  Seneca. — "Limg  ov  tedious  is  the  way  [to  instil  instruotion]  by  pre- 
cepts, dogmaa,  adages,  or  'old  saws,'  but  ehort  and  effectual,  effect-pro- 
duoing,  by  examples  [of  what  is  right  and  proper  in  jour  own  peratio]." 

Loqneadum  ut  vulgns,  seatleudum  nt  sapieutee.  Lat. — "We 
must  speak,  give  utterance  io  opinions,  as  the  people  at  larqe  do  [thai 
is,  H-itnout  reflection],  but  we  must,  or  should  in  reality,  think  as  the 
WISE."    See  "Lingua  volgare." 

Los  alas  de  la  esolavitud  aon  contados  1  Span. — "  The  days  of 
slavery  aie  numbered." 

Zioa  muertos  no  tienen  amigos.  8pan.^"Tbe  dea^  have  uo 
friends,  have  [very  oft«n]  none  to  say  "  good  word  for  them." 

Louis  or  loule  d'or.  Fr. — A  French  gold  coin,  worth  16s.  8d. 

Louis  le  Bien-alm4.  Pr. — "Lewis  the  Beloved,  or  well-loved." 
The  designation  at  one  time  of  Lewis  '..'bb  Fifteenth  of  France. 

Louis  le  Grand.  Fr. — "Lewis  the  Great."  [Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth of  France].     See  "Le  Grand  MotiaTgue." 

Lubriotim  linguae  non  facile  In  poenam  est  trabendum.  Lat. 
Law  masim. — "A  light  expression  (at,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  'a  slip 
of  the  tongue')  is  not  easily  punisbable,  ought  not  to  be  rashly  or  inoon- 
aideratelj  punished."  Words  of  heat,  suoh  as  to  call  a  man  rogue, 
knave,  &c.,  will  bear  no  action,  at  law,  unless  they  are  speoifically 
applied,  as,  in  such  an  affair,  to  a  certain  person,  ka. 

Iinoema  Dei,  spiraoultim  bomlnle.  Lat.— "The  lamp  of  GOD  is 
the  breath,  the  life  of  man."  "  The  powers  of  Bacon  were  varied,  and 
in  great  perfection:  his  senses  were  exquisitely  acute,  and  he  used 
them  to  dissipate  illusions,  by  holding  firm  to  the  works  of  GOD  and  to 
the  sense,  which  is  GOD'S  lamp, — iMcema  Dei,  spiraeukim  hominis." 

Lucldus  ordo.  Lat.  Hokace.— "The  luoid,  olear,  method  or  judi- 
cious arrangement  [of  a  literary  work]." 

Lucri  bonus  eat  odor  ex  re  qnalibet.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "The 
smell  of  gain  is  good  from  any  thing  whatever,  from  any  source,  no 
matter  what:" 

"All  gain  smells  sweet,  from  whatsoe'er  it  springs." 

"No!  though  compell'd  beyond  the  Tiber's  flood 
To  move  your  tan-yard,  swear  the  smell  is  good, 
Myrrh,  cassia,  frankincense;  and  wisely  thmk 
That  what  ie  luorative  can  never  stiuk. 
Iiuous  a  non  luoeudo.  Lat. — "If  there  was  one  official  more  inca 
pable  than  his  brethren,  it  was  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  its  'director-  [quasi 
Ivcua  a  non  lucenda]  general;'"  that  ia  to  Bay,  its  "director"  from  not 
directing  at  ali,  from  taking  no  part  in  the  direction  [even  as  a  grove  ia 
in  Latin  called  "iwcM*,"  apTace  resplendent  with  light,  _fro>n  no*  sAtmn^, 
f'lim  not  being  illumined  fiy  the  t^s  of  the  sun,  fiom  hairing  any  thing 
Inii  a  iiTillumf  or   shining  appeoratice].     N.B.   The   word   'Muims,"  a 
groTe,  is  derived  from  "lucefe,"  V>  shine,  because  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
supposed  rarely  to  penetrate  through  its  foliage.     The  phrase  is  gene- 
rally used  to  mark  an  absurd  or  discordant  etymology. 
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Ludibiia  ficta  et  composlta.  Lat. — "  Cunmngly-devisod  tJ'ioka," 
Onen  applied  to  the  Itommh  miracles. 

Lugete,  Veneres  Cnpidlneaqtie.  Lat.  Oatollus. — "Weep,  all  ye 
Timuses  and  Oupids."  Mourn,  all  je  loves  and  graces.  This  quotation 
is  generally  used  in  an  ironical  aeuse. 

Lamina  olvltatla.  Lat.  Cicero. — "Luniinariea  of  the  state,  orna- 
monta  to  the  state."  Brave,  gallant  persons.  Persons  distinguished  or 
remarkable  for  escellenee  of  any  kind. 

Iiunatlo. — From  " Ijuaa,"  the  Latin  word  for'  "the  moon."  "The 
terms  'luna-iio'  and  'lucid  intervals'  are  commonly  suppoeed  to  he  based 
on  the  hypothesU  that  the  moon  eseroises  a  decided  influence  on  the 
insane,  aa  well  as  upon  various  morbid  phases  of  the  intellect  not  amount^ 
ing  to  derangement;"  that  is  to  say,  on  the  suj^ostii'on  that  .  .  ,  morbid 
KjipearoBj^sof  theintelleot,  &c.  N.B.  A  "^"noiio"  is  one  who  ia  affected 
with  "lunacy,"  that  is,  madness,  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
"luna,"  that  is,  the  -11100)1.  A  "luaid"  interval  is  a  "shining"  interval^ 
a  time  when  the  reason,  whioh  has  been  absent,  or  in  abeyance,  again 
shines  forth.  "Lucid!'  comes  from  the  Latin  word  "luadus,"  which 
means  shining,  spwkling,  glitiering.     See  "Laddwi  ordo." 

Lunette  d'approclie,  or,  Limette  tie  longue  vue.  Fr, — "A 
perspective-glass,  telescope,  spyin^-glass."  "Distance  [from  the  object 
of  hia  affection]  had  proved  to  him  but  a  luneUe  d'a^procke,  bringing 
him  acquainted  with  those  rave  qualities  in  his  fair  mistress  which  nad 
been  imperceptible  during  their  personal  intercourse." 

LupUB  pilnint  mntat,  non  mentem.  Lat.  prov. — "The  wolf 
changes  his  coat,  but  not  his  disposition,"  Mo  change  of  appearance 
can  alter  that  which  is  radically  bad  or  perverse. 

Laslstl  satis,  ediati  aatls,  atque  bibistl ; 

Tempua  abire  tlbt  est.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Thouhaatsported,  or  (rifled,  euongh,  and  hast  eaten  and  drunk  enough; 
it  is  time  for  thee  to  depart,  to  quit  the  scene."     May  be  addreaaed  to 
any  worn-out  rake,  man  about  town,  who  stili  clings  to  existence;— 
"Already  glutted  with  a  farce  of  age, 
'Tis  time  for  thee  to  quit  the  wanton  stage." 

Liisus  naturae.  Lat. — "A  sport  of  nature."  A  deformed  or  nn- 
3iaturally-foi"med  animal:  a  cow,  for  inatance,  with  two  heads.  "The 
man  who  baa  no  love  ibr  children  is  a  species  of  Insas  naturae,"  that  is, 
is  a  speciea  of  otk  of  nalure'sjreaks,  a  social  monsier. 

Lnx  Intellectns,  Iximen  siooum.  Lat.  Bacoh. — "The  Pure  and 
Impersonal  Reason,"  as  beautifully  interpreted  by  ColeR-idqe. 

Lymphatioi  nninmi  aarei.  Lat.  Plautus. — "The  golden  coins  of 
a  madaiftu."  A  fool's  money,  which  he  fancies  will  never  come  to  an 
end.     Money,  that  burns  in  one's  pocket. 

Lynch  law.  An  American  term. —Lynch  law  originated  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Piedmont  country  of  Virginia,  which  was  at  the  time 
the  western  frontier.  The  nearest  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  held  its 
sessions  at  Williamsburg,  which  is  but  seven  miles  from  Jamestown, 
whete  the  flrat  settlement  was  made.   When  the  condition  of  the  country 
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at  that  time  is  dulj  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  prflotieally  the  in- 
habitanta  of  the  Piedmont  country  hnd  no  law,  and  were  actuallj  forced 
to  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  Mis  demeanors  and  orimes  of  every  sort 
were  of  frequent  occutreDce;  and  yet  the  apprehension  an^  delivery  of 
a  criminal  involved  an  arduous  journey  of  nandreds  of  miles,  mostly 
through  a  wilderness,  which  not  only  occupied  weeks,  but  months.  Now, 
in  every  district  there  were  men  of  sound  judgment  and  high  character, 
to  whom  controversies  were  constantly  referred,  and  whose  decisions 
were  regarded  as  Snal.  Prominent  among  these  was  a  man  named 
Lynch,  whose  awards  exhibited  so  much  Justice,  judgment,  and  impar- 
tiality, that  he  was  known  throughout  tie  country  as  Judge  Lynch.  In 
the  course  of  time,  criminals  were  brought  before  him,  and  he  awarded 
such  punishments  as  he  considered  just  and  proper.  There  were  other 
persons,  in  different  districts,  who  acted  as  arbitrators,  and  who  awarded 
punishments;  but  Judge  Lynch  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  conse- 
qnentlj  the  system  took  his  name,  and  was  called  Lynch  Law.  This 
was  a  compliment  to  his  integrity  and  high  character.  But  of  late  years 
the  term  iias  been  regarded  as  a  reproach,  because  violent  and  unprinui- 

Sled  men,  such  as  Lynch  was  accustomed  to  punish,  hare  set  the  law  at 
efiance,  and  while  inflnmed  with  passion,  or  maddened  by  a  thirst  for 
revenge,  hai'e  usurped  the  prerogative  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

Lyta  to  let,  folle  to  let.  Frisian.— "Little  too  late,  all  too  late." 


MaGte  virtiite.  Lat.  ViKOiL. — "Proceed  in  virtue."  "Go  on  as 
yon  have  bof^un."  Often  used  ironically,  as  we  sueeringly  say,  "  Go  on 
and  prosper." 

Maculae,  quas  Incuria  fudlt.  Lat.  Horace. — "Errors,  or  ble- 
mishes, which  carelessness,  want  of  care,  has  produced,  or  occasioned." 

Iiladoruia.  Ital. — 1.  A  name  generally  given  to  pictures  of  the  Vie- 
QiN  Mart;  2.  Used  by  Sii4KSPEA.ttE  for  " Mada/m:" — "Two  faults,  Mor- 
donna,  that  drink  luid  good  counsel  will  amend." — Tioelfik  Night. 

Magaslus  de  aouveautSs.  Pr. — "Repositories  for  the  sale  of 
fancy  articles,  or  goods." 

Maglster  artis,  Ingenique  largitor  venter.  Lat.  Persius. — 
"_The  belly  is  the  master  of  all  art,  and  the  bounteous  giver,  the  hostower, 
of  genius:" — 

"The  Belly:  Master  he  of  Arts. 
Bestower  of  ineenious  parts." 
N.B.  Thus  ti'anslated  by  a  sohool-boy,  who  for  some  misconduct  was 
ordered  to  give  a  metrical  version  of  it: — 

"  Hunger  a  master  is  of  arts. 
Who  brightens  muoh  the  mental  parts." 
MAGNA  CHARTA.   Lat.^"Tbe  Great  Charter."     [The  Basis 
01'  0T7R  Liws  AND  LiBERTiss.]     TliB  chftrter  of  our  liberties,  obtained 
from  King  John  by  tho  Baruiis  of  Eni^land,  in  the  year  1215. 

Magna  clvitaa,  magna  aolitudo.  Lat.  prov. — "A  great  city  is  i^ 
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great  Jesert  wiMerneas,  a  dveavj  sniitude."     N.B.  Cato  ased  to  saj  that 
he  waR  neyer  less  alone  than  when  alone,  nor  leas  at  leisure  thiin  when 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit.  Lat. — "Great,  or  powerful,  is 
truth,  and  it  will  uHimately  prevail,  will  throw  down  erei7  obstacle." 

Magua  mlnarla,  eztricas  nihil.  Lat.  Phabdrus. — "You  promise 
great  things,  ;you  raise  high  espectaljone,  aniJ  in  reality  acoompiiah 
nothing,  bring  nothing  worth  mentioning  ki  bear."  Sea  "  Part'ariwai 
ntiwifes,"  (fee. 

Magna  setrituB  est  magna  fortnna.  Lat.  Seneca.— ."A  great 
fortune  is  a.  great  shivery."     it  brings  with  it  man;  peculiar  burdens 

Magnae  peiicio  aunt  opea  obnoKlae.  Lat.  Phagdrus. — ''Gfeat 
riches  are  esposed  to  dnoger,  the  chance  of  danger,  often  render  tbe 
possessor  of  them  liable  to  danger,  txi  the  rist  of  losing  them," 

Magnas  inter  opea  inops.  Lat.  Horace. — "Poor  in  the  midst  of 
wealth,  riches."     A  just  description  of  a  rich  miser. 

Magnates.  Lat. — "Great  men,  peers,  nobles,  grandees,  dona." 

Magni  Dei  datum.  Lat. — "The  gift  of  the  great  GOD,  of  the 
Great  Supreme." 

Magni  nomiuls  nmbra.  Lat.  Lucan. — "The  shadow  of  a  might; 
name."  Applied  to  a  man  who  inherits  the  name  or  title  of  a  great  an- 
cestor, but  without  any  indication  of  greatness  in  himself. 

Magni  refert  qulbuacum  vixerls.  Lat,  prov. — "It  is  of  great 
importance  wilb  whom  you  live  [on  terras  of  intiraaoj]."  It  is  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  consider  well  with  whom  you  aaaooiate. 

Magnifioabo  apoetolatum  menm,  Lat. — "I  will  magnify  my 
office,  my  peculiar  mission,  or  vocation,  the  dignity  of  my  art." 

Magnificat.  Lat.— "He,  or  she,  magnifies."  The  name  given  in  the 
service  of  the  Eomish  Church,  and  alto  in  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  the  Song  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  drawn  from  Luke  i.  46,  in  the  Vulgate 
[The  Latin  veraion  of  the  Scriptures,  made  by  Jerome  about  the  year 
385.     The  Vulgate  was  tlie  first  hook  ever  printed], 

Magnis  escitlit  anaia.  Lat.  Ovid. — "  He  failed  in  his  hold 
attempts." 

Magno  conatu  magnas  nugae  j^dlcere].  Lat.  Tebencb  —  With 
great  efforts  to  he  delivered  of,  to  deliver  one's  self  of,  some  mighty 
trifle."     To  waste  much  labor  on  inadequate  objects,  on  trifling  matters 

Magnoa  homines  vlrtute  metimnr,  non  fortuna  Lat  Corne 
uus  Nbfos. — "We  eatJmnte  great  men  by  their  virtue  (or  valor)  a  d 
not  by  their  success."  This  is  unhappily  the  phihsophe  but  not  tie 
worldly,  admoaaurement.  Men  now  iiiok  less  to  the  n  eans  than  t/  tl  o 
end,  and  it  is  the  absolute  result  which,  generally  spealt  ng  sta  ps  tl  a 
character. 

Magnum  est  argnmentum  in  utroque  fiilsse  moderatnm.  Lat. 
— "It  is  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  a  man,  thatwl  en  ].hoed  n  d  £fer- 
ent  situations  he  displayed  in  eaoh  the  same  spirit  ui  moderation. 

Magnum  est  veotigal  paroimonia.  Lat.  Ciceko. — "Economy  is 
of  itself  a  great  revenue."  Many  men  get  rich  by  their  savings,  rather  than 
by  their  gains.  "In  a  debate  on  some  economical  question,  BnnKE  was 
guilty  of  a  false  quantity  [pronouncing  a  LatJn  or  Greek  word  inoor- 
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reotljl.  Magnum  vecSgal  parcimonia.  '  Veetlgal,'  said  Lord  North  in 
an  audible  undei'-tone.  'I  thaolt  Ihe  noble  lord  for  liis  correction,'  re- 
sumed tha  orator,  'since  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  repeating  tlie 
inestimable  adago,  Magnum,  vecUgal  parcimonia.' " 

Magnum  opus.  Lat. — "The  great  work,  grand  business." 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 

Quidvia  et  faoere  et  pati.  Lat.  Hokaoe. — 

'■  Poverty,  whicb  ie  considered  a  great  reproaeh,  forces  us  to  attempt  or 
submit  to  any  thing,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  it." 

Magntis  Apollo.  Lat. — "The  great  Apollo."  N.B.  Often  used 
for  "  the  most  distinguished  professor  of  any  art  or  science."  Apollo  was 
one  of  the  great  dirinities  of  the  Graeke,  the  god  of  prophecy,  the  god 
of  song  and  music,  the  god  of  the  Sun ;  the  god  who  punished ;  the  god 
■who  afforded  help  and  warded  off  evil;  the  god  who  protected  the  flocks 
and  cattle;  and  the  god  who  delighted  in  Uie  foundation  of  towns  and 
the  establishment  of  civil  constitutions. 

Maison  d'arrgt.  Fr.— "House  of  custody,  prison-house,  prison," 

Malson  de  detention.  Fr. — "House  of  detention." 

Maison  de  force.  Pr. — "House  of  correction,  bridewell." 

MalBon  de  aanW.   Fr.— "Private  hospital." 

Malson  de  ville.  Fr.—"  Town-house,  guildhall." 

Maitre  d'hStel.  Fr, — "House-Bteward." 

M^tre  dea  hautee-couvreB.  Fr. — "The  master  of  the  liigh 
works."     The  hangman,  tha  eseciitionar. 

Maitre  des  retinStea.  Fr. — "Master  of  Requests,  Referendary 
[a  kind  of  magiatifvte] ." 

Majors  longlnquo  reverentia.  Lat. — "Respect  is  greater  when 
coming  from  a  distance."  Tbe  persons  and  objects,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  seldom  eselte  a  high  dcgrue  of  reverence.  "No  man,"  it  has 
been  well  obaei'ved,  "was  ever  a  hero  to  his  valet." 

. — -_— — —Major  famae  sitia  est  quam 

Vlrtuda;  qnis  enlm  virtntem  amplectitur  ipsam 
Praemla  si  tollas  ?  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"The  thirstafter  fame  is  greater  than  that  after  virtue;  for  who  embraces 
virtue  if  you  take  away  its  rewards?" 

"So  mujh  the  raging  thirst  of  fame  esoeeda 
The  generous  warmth  which  prompts  to  worthy  deeds. 
That  none  confess  fair  vii'tue's  genuine  power 
Or  woo  her  to  their  breast  without  a  dower." 

Major  heredltas  venit  unlcutqne  aostrum  a  jure  et  legibns, 
quam  a  parentibas.  Lat.  Cicero. — "A  greater  inheritance  cornea  hi 
eaoh  of  us  from  our  rights  and  laws  than  from  our  parents."  Tbe 
security  whiuhwe  enjoy  from  the  pnvtcction  of  Ihe  laws,  when  well  adin'- 
nistared,  is  the  most  valuable  possession  we  derive  from  oor  ancestor-. 

Major  private  viaua,  dum  privatus  fait,  et  omnium  conaensu 
capaz  Imperii,  nisi  Imperasset.  Lat,  TACiTUS,-— " He  wii,><  VHginded  il-< 
greater  than  a  private  luan  whilst  lie  remained  in  privacy,  and  would 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  governing  if  he  had  never  g.ivorned,"     A 

gililical  maiim  of  very  general  applicatiun.     Said  in  refeieiice  to  the 
Oman  Emperor  Galea, 
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Major  remm  iiaseitur  ai&o.  Lat.  Virgil. — "A  greater  Beries  of 
iiicideotB  ai'ises."     A  more  estended  order  of  thioga  presents  itself. 

Major  viderl.  Lat.  TiRCiL.—"Tn  appear  greater  than  usual,  than 
before."  "Reality  has  outgrown  fiotioo,  and  has  become  the  'majur 
i^deri,' "  that  is,  the  more  mporlani  object,  the  main  point. 

Majora  canere.  Lat.  TiaoiL.— "  To  sids  higher  strains."  To  enter 
into  niatterp  of  greater  moment,  to  take  a  higher  range. 

Majors  fama  quam  emolumeBto  dooult,  Lat^ — "  Ho  taught  -with 
greater  reputation  than  gain,  got  more  reputation  than  lucre  by  hia 
teaching." 

Majorem  turbam  punltoram  reperiea. 
PauciB  temeiltas  est  bono,  multia  malo.  Lat.  Phaedbus. — 
"  [Of  those  who  have  become  possessed  of  property  by  unjust  means] 
yon  will  find  that  the  majority  have  met  with  puDishmenl  in  one  form 
orother.  KashneBaandfoolhardinesB  in  the  a^qnisilion  of  property  are  ad- 
Tiinta;>80U8  to  but  few,  while  they  are  a  positive  misfortune  to  the  many." 

Majtrs  et  minus  non  variant  speciem.  Lat.-—"  Greater  and  leas 
do  notuhange  the  nature  of  a  thing."  A  masim  of  morality  no  less  than  of 
law;  the  first  st^  in  the  career  of  iniquity  is  the  one  which  must  be  re- 
sisted: when  it  la  onoe  taken,  the  difficalty  of  ulterior  resistance  ia  in- 
creased with  every  deviation  from  rectitude.   See  "Principiis  obsta,,"  dhc. 

Mai  k  propos.  I'r — "  Unseasonably,  impertinently,  improperly, 
ill  timi'  1,  out  of  place,  p    post  ly 

Mal-entendn.    Fr  —  M   t  k       m    understanding,    miaapprehen- 

Mala  flde.  Lat. — '  P  d  1  tij  f  Iselj."  A  mala  Jide  witness, 
that  is,  a  witness  who  w    thy    f  belief,  on  whose  testimony  no 

reliance  can  be  placed. 

Mala  fides.  Lat. —   W     t    f  g    d  f   th,  want  of  integi'iiy." 

Mala  grammatica  nonvltiat  ohartam.  Lat.  Law  masim.^"Bad 
grammar  does  not  vitiate  the  deed."  An  error  in  the  language  ia  not  to 
be  regarded,  if  it  do  not  involve  same  ambiguity. 

Mal!»  mens,  malus  anlmns.  Lat.  Tbbence. — "  An  evil  hea<),  an 
evil  hpart."  In  other  words,  "A  wioked  heart  always  suggests  wiclied 
projects."  Animus,  the  heart,  conceives  wicked  designs — Mens,  the 
mind,  devises  the  means  of  reducing  them  to  practioe. 

Malades  imaglnaires.  Fr. — "Persons  who  fancy  tlieraselvea  ill, 
aick;  hypochondriacs,  hippish  individuals." 

Maladie  du  pays.  Fi  —"An  itching  or  longing  to  letuin  to  one's 
native  country.     A  hankering  after  home  home  sn.kne'"' " 

Maladreeae.  Fr. — '  Unskillfulne-.s,  want  of  management  or  tact, 
awkwardness,  clumsiness  " 

Malaria.  Ital. — Sometimea  wiitten,  Mai  A)  la  An  unhealthy 
Bonatitution  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  soil  The  dife-ise  commnni 
catfid  by  "Malaria"  is  no  other  than  an  intermittent,  or  in  ague  of  thn 
worst  kind;  such  as  will  bo  long  remembeied  in  England  by  the  name 
of  the  Walclm-en  fever, 

Male  cuncta  mfnistrat 

Impetus.  Lat  'ii  vnv^  -^ 

"Anger  manages  every  thmg   badly"     Wa  sildom  ai.t   nghtlj   when 
under  t1:a  dominion  of  passion. 
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Male  impexando  summ.iini  Imperlum  amlttitur.  Lat.  Publius 
Sybus.— "The  greatest  empire  may  be  lost  by  the  misrule  of  its  govei'c- 
ors."  A  political  maxim,  the  truth  of  ■which  has  been  proved  ia  every 
age  (ind  oountry. 

Male  parta  male  dilabuntur.  Lat.  Cicbro. — "  Things  ill  acquired 
are  as  badly  es  pen  del." 

Male  saita  amicitia.  Lat. — "A  badly  or  ill  palehed-up  friendship, 
a  bungling  kind  of  friendship."  N.B.  The  correct  expression  occurs  in 
Horace  : — 

"[Debeslioc  etiam  reaeribere]  an  male  sarta 

Gratia  nequioquam  ooit  oo  resoinditur:" — 
"  Say,  was  the  reconciliation  made  in  vain. 
And,  like  an  ili-oiired  wouocl,  breaks  forth  again!" 
Male  veram  eisaiiiiiiat  omnia  coirnptua  judex.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"A  corrupt  judge  decides  ill  in  matters  of  right  nnd  property:" — 
"A judge,  when  bribed,  but  ill  to  truth  attends." 
Maledicus  a  malefico  non  dietat  nlst  oocaalone.    Lat.  Quiir- 
TiUAN. — "An  evil-saver  differs  only  from  an  evil-doer  in- the  want  of 
opportunity."    The  difference  is  t>ut  slight  between  a  calumniator  and 

Malefacete  qui  vult  nusquani  non  cauaam  invenlt.  Lat. 
PlTBLlus  Syros. — "lie  who  has  a  miud  to  do  mischief  will  always  find  a 

Malhenrenx  oelal  qui  est  eti  avance  de  son  aifecle.  Tr.  prov.— 
"  Unfortunate,  or  unlucky,  is  he  who  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  who  knows 
taore  than  his  contemporaries." 

Malim  inquletam  llbertatem  quam  quietum  servltium.  Lat. — 
"I  would  rather  have  disturbed  liberty  than  a  quiet  slavery."  The  fer- 
ment of  a  free  government  is  preferable  to  the  torpor  of  a  despotic  one. 

MaUe-poBte.  Fr.— "The  mail-coach,  mail." 

Malo  indiaertam  prudentiam,  quam  loqnacem  etultitlatn. 
Lat.  OiCEHO. — "  I  prefer  silent  prudence  tu  loquacious  folly,"  That  sober 
sense,  which  neitner  wants  nor  cultivates  the  flowers  of  speech,  is  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  all  the  coarse  fluency  of  ignorance. 

Malo  mlM  male  qnam.  molliter  esse.  Lat..  Sengca. — "I  would 
rather  be  sick  than  idle."  The  evil  of  a  slight  indispositiou  is  transient: 
the  mischiefs  of  idleness,  when  once  rixited,  are  incurable. 

Malo  mori  quam  foedari.  Lat.— "I  had  rather  die  than  be 
debased." 

Malornm  facinomm  miniatrt  quasi  exprobantee  aspiciantur. 
Lat.  Tacitus. — "The  agents  in  evil  actions  are  regarded  as  repi-oaohing 
the  deed."  There  is  ajealousy  between  the  principals  and  the  agents 
on  such  occasions,  which  is  productive,  and  that  in  a  very  early  stage, 
of  mutual  contempt  and  distrust. 

Malum  in  ae.  Lat. — "A  thing  evil  in  itself."  Malum prohibiium ; 
"A  thing  evil  because  forbidden."  To  illustrate  the  legal  distinction 
between  these  two  species  of  evil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
murder  is  "an  evil  in  itself."  The  esportatlon  of  wool,  commonly  called 
"owliug,"  was  uot  punishable  as  an  evil,  until  it  was  prohibited  by  the 

23*^ 
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M-'.lum  nasoens  facile  opprlmitur,  Inveteratam  St  robuatfua. 
Lat.  C](  BRO. — "  An  evil  nt  its  biith  is  ensily  orushod,  but  it  jrvows  and 
BtreogihenB  by  endurance."  See  "Mt^jus  et  ntiims,"  die.,  and  "PniirA' 
piis  o'mta,"  &c. 

Malum  vae  noii  frangltur.  Lat.  prov. — "A  bad  vessel  is  seldom 
broten."  Things  whicb  are  beld  most  oheaply  are  in  general  the  most 
secure  from  danger, 

MaluansuB  aboleiidus est.  Lat. Xjawn:ia:£im. — "Abad  custom  is 
to  be,  'It  ought  to  be,  aboliahed,  or  done  away  witli."  A  custom  in  local 
jurisdictions,  existing  from  time  immemorial,  baa  the  force  of  a  law; 
but  if  that  custom  be  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  such  proof  will  set  it  aside. 

Mandamus.  Lat.— A  writ  granted  bj  the  Sovereign  [King,  or 
Queen,  as  the  case  may  be].  More  properly,  however,  "by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench."  "A  mandamits,"  Bays  Blaukatone,  "is  in  general  awrit 
issuing  in  the  King's  name  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench."  N.B.  The 
meaniiig  of  "■manS.amv^'  is,  we  [that  is,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Queen]  command.  A  "mandamus"  often  means  a  wnt  from  the  King's 
Bench,  commanding  any  oorporate  body  [the  city  of  London,  for  instance] 
to  admit  a  person  to  any  privilege  or  office.  Many  persons  are  great 
8tioile;a  for  the  use  of  "Qitben's  Bench"  instead  of  "Kino's  Bench," 
for  the  very  wise  reason  that  the  reigning  sovereign  is  a  Queen.  Such 
personF.  however,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  "Kisg'b  Bench" 
means  Monarch's  or  Retqninq  Sovereign's  Bench,  without  the  slightest 
referenue  to  the  mere  sex  of  the  Potentate.  If  w©  substitute  "  (Queen's 
Bench"  for  "King's  Bench,"  we  should,  to  be  consistent,  substitute 
QuBBNdom  for  KiNodnm. 

Manes.  Lat. — The  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  souls  of 
the  departed,  who  were  worshiped  as  gods.  Hence  on  sepulchres  ^ve  find 
D.  M.  8,,  that  is,  Bia  ManUrus  Saciiim — "  Sacred  to  the  departed  spirits, 
whom  we  now  look  on  as  gods." 

Manet altamenterepostnm.  Lat. Virgil. — "It [the remembrance 
of  the  quarrel,  the  grieoaneel  continues,  or  remains  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind."  It  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  mind,  and  larks  there  still; — 
"Mxed  it  remains,  and  ranklei  in  the  Irreasi." 
N.B.  This  phrase,  by  which  the  poet  describes  the  inveterate  resent- 
ment of  Juno  [the  queen  of  heaven,  or  tlie  female  Jupiteb,  according  to 
the  heathen  mythology],  is  now  frequently  used  to  denote  a  long  em- 
bosomed sense  of  injury. 

Mange-tout.  Pr. — "A  spendthrift,  squanderer,"  Literally,  "an 
eatsill." 

Mania.  Gr. — "Madness."  Frequently  used  to  aigniFy  &  modified 
form  of  insanity,  a  rage  for,  or  craving  after,  particular  objects. 

M:^nibns  pedlbnaque.  Lat.  Terence.— "With  hands  and  feet, 
with  all  one's  power."  It  waa  a  struggle  manibus pedibiisque,  or,  aa  we 
should  express  it  in  English,  "with  tooth  and  nail." 

Manifera  d'etre.  Fr. — "  Manner,  peculiar  manner,  deportment,  bear- 
ing." An  indescribable  maniirc  d'Stre,  which  is  inseparable  from  high 
birth  and  breeding. 
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KoAwf.  Gr, — "He's  the  best  prophet  who 
oonjeetiirea  well." 

MoiiTif  Koiuji'.  Gr.  HoMKB. — "A  prophet  of  evJls,  misfortunes,  disas- 
ters,  a  pnigniiBtioator  of  unpleasant  events." 

Manus  justa  najdus.  Lat. — "The  just  hand  is  &s  precious  oint^ 

MairaB  maiit:ni  Meat.  Lat.  prov, — "One  hand  rnhs  the  nlher." 
Applied  tu  two  persona,  who  gratify  the  vanity,  or  forward  the  views,  of 
each  other  by  mutnal  adnktion.  The  sense  is  inuuh  the  same  as  that 
of  the  homely  English  proverb,  "Do  you  tiokle  me,  aud  I'll  tiokle  you." 

Marcbandiee,  qui  plait,  eat  k  deml  vendue.  Fr.  pnir.^"  The 
goods  whiuh  [ilease  are  already  half  sold."  We  have  a  corresponding 
proverb  in  English,  "Please  the  eye  and  pick  the  purse." 

Maie  olauBTim.  Lat. — "A  closed  or  shut-np  sea.  a  sea  not  open  to 
eommeree."  N.B.  "Mat-e  clauswm"  meant  in  the  days  of  Cicero  [the 
illustrifius  Latin  orator]  "Me  wimler-fime :"  namely,  from  tlie  10th  of 
November  to  the  10th  of  March,  during  which  period  navigation  ceased 
among  the  Romans. 

Mare,  ignis,  et  mullet  stint  tria  mala.  Lat.  prov. — "The  sea, 
fire,  and  woman  are  three  evils." 

Mare  liberuin.  Lat.—"  A  sea  open,  or  fi'ce  to  all  the  world." 

More  magnum.  Lat. — "The  great  sea,  tlie  ocean,  the  vast  ocean." 
"The  mare  iitagnnm  of  philosophical  interpretation." 

Marie  ton  file  quand  ta  voudras,  maia  ta  fille  quand  tu  pour- 
rao.  Fr.  prov. — "Marry  your  son  when  you  will,  and  your  daughter 
when  you  can.''  Get  rid  of  the  latter  precarious  charge  as  Sixiu  as 
possible. 

MarquS  an  bon  coin.  Fr. — "Marked  with  a  good  stanip,  a  man 
of  the  right  stamp."  A  man  possessed  of  superior  qualities.  N.B.  This 
phrase  is  nearly  always  quoted  incanvctly :  thus,  "Marqu6ou  bon  coin." 

Marquess. — The  right  word  for  what  is  now  usually  written  and 
called  Marquis. 

Mara  gravior  sub  pace  latet.  Lat.  CtAuniAN. — "A  severer  war 
lurks  under  the  show  of  peaoe." 

Martinet. — "  A  strict  military  disciplinarian,  one  particulnrly^!fs*y 
about  trifles."  N.B.  "  Martinef'  [Frenohl  was  the  name  of  an  individual 
who,  at  one  time,  had  the  regulation  of  the  French  infantry.  "Martinet" 
has  various  meanings,  among  others,  a  cat-o' -mite-tails,  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  our  cimlization. 

MaBhallah !   Persian, — "  Praised  he  the  LORD  1" 

Materfamilias.  Lat. — "The  lady,  mistress,  or  good  wife  of  the 
house,  the  mother  of  a  family." 

Mateiiam  superabat  optm.  Lat.  Ovid. — "The  workmanship  sur- 
passed the  materials."  This  applies  either  to  great  genius  employed  on 
a  slight  subject,  or  to  that  meehauioal  ingenuity  which,  when  employed 
npon,  can  heigliten  the  value  even  of  the  most  precious  materials. 

Matres  omnes  Slila  in  peccato  adjutrices,  auxllia  tn  paterna 
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Injuria  aolent  esse.  Lnt.  Terekce. — "Mulliers  are  nhvnjs  ndvoeates  for 
llioir  Sims'  faults,  iitid  ttike  piu-t  ivitli  them  ftKiiinst  the  fftther." 

Mature  flas  senex.  Lat.  Cickbo. — "May  joii  early  prove  an  old 
man,"  May  you  learn  the  wisdom  of  age  long  befiire  you  are  depressed 
with  its  infirmities. 

Manndy  Thuraday. — This  dny,  whiuh  in  r>ln-ays  the  Thursday  he- 
fore  Easter,  is  called  in  Latin  Pies  Manduti,  that  is,  The  dmj  of  the 
comntand,  being  the  day  on  which  our  LORD  washed  the  feet  of  his  dis- 
oiplea  and  oommanded  them  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  This  practice 
WAS  long  kept  np  in  the  monasterieii.  After  the  ceremony,  liberal  dona- 
tions were  made  to  tlie  poor  in  clothing  and  in  silver  money;  and  re- 
freshment was  given  them  to  mitigate  the  severity'  of  the  fast.  A  relio 
of  thiH  cnttom  is  still  pieserved  in  the  donations  dispensed  at  St,  James's 
on  thisdi> 

MauaoleTim  Gr  — A  pnmpniis  funeral  monument.  The  word  signi- 
fied ongimlly  the  sepiilcher  of  JIausolus  [king  of  Garia,  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  that  is,  of  Analolia],  which,  was  a  magnificent  monument 
elected  at  Halicarna«BUs  [now  Budrtim^  b,c.  353,  by  Artemisia,  the 
widow  of  MansoLtrs  It  was  adorned  with  beautiful  ^(irlts  of  art,  and 
was  regaidcd  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  word 
"  Mausoleum,"  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  generic  name  fur  any  mng- 
nificeiit  sepulchral  ediiice. 

Mauvala  pas.  Fr. — "A  dilemma,  scrape,  awkward  fix,  mess," 

Mauvala  sujet.  Fr. — "A  bad  subject,  bad  fellow,  worthless  fellow." 

Mauvals  ton.  Fr, — "111  manners,  vulgarity,  tmmannerHitess,  waat 
of  good  breeding." 

Mauvalse  honte.  Fr.— "  Bashfulnesa,  sheepish ness,  shyness." 
Cou.Ni'  Edouard  de  Mblfort,  in  his  "Impressiiins  of  Ktigland"  [London; 
183G],  says  "Mamaise  Aonte  renders  but  a  very  imperfeot  meaning  of 
the  word  Shyness:  one  may  say  of  a  man,  'lie  is  shy;'  but  to  sny,  'he  is 
hontmix,'  which  is  the  only  word  that  I  know  of,  to  translate  it,  may  give 
you  the  idea  of  something  ignoble  or  base,  whilst  the  character  that  I 
wish  to  paint  is  <>ne  which  inspires  me  with  great  interest,  and  is  just 
the  contrary."  MauvaUe  Aonte  betrays  itself  in  different  ways  in  Eng- 
land, In  a  room  full  of  company  there  are  many  women  who  dare  not 
move  irom  a  sofa,  upon  which  they  condemn  themselves  to  pass  whole 
hours;  and  if  at  last  one  of  them  ventures  to  cross  the  room,  it  is  with 
an  embaiTussment  and  awkwardness  which  shows  itfjelf  at  every  step, 
and  which  she  would  not  perhaps  exhibit  if  a  fewer  number  of  eyes  or 
none  at  all  were  on  her.  The  greater  number  of  the  men  too,  from  the 
same  reason,  remain  nailed  to  the  wall,  half  hidden  by  a  curtain,  or  else 
they  never  venture  much  beyond  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 

Mauvaise  laugue.  Fr. — "An  ill  tongue,  a  malicious,  slanderous 
person," 

Mauvatee  plaisanterle.  Fi\ — "A  scurvy  jest,  a  mere  joke,  sorry 
pleasantry." 

Maxima    debetur    ptiero    reverentia,     Lat.  Jitven.m,, — "  The 
greatest  reverence,  or  respect,  is  duo  to  a  child;" — 
"His  child's  unsullied  purity  demands 
The  deepest  reverence  at  n  parent's  hands." 
N,B,  Nearly  alwiiys  quuted  iiieorredhj :  tiins,  pueris  instoad  oi  puei'o. 
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Maxima  Ulecebra  eat  peccandi  impanitatis  spes.  Lat.  Cicbro. 
— "The  greatost  excitement  to  giiiit  is  the-hopR  of  sinning  with  im- 
punity." In  (■I'dor  t'l  ilctei'  men  from  crimes,  it  in  not  so  neeesaarj  thEit 
the  puniahment  shmild  lie  seveiv  as  that  it  shoulii  be  eeHain. 

Maxima  pars  eorum  quae  solmne,  est  minima  pars  eorum 
qnae  nesclmuB.  Lat. — "What  we  know  bears,  in  magnitude  at  least, 
no  proportion  to  th^it  of  which  ive  a^e  ignorant." 

Maxima  quaeque  domus  eeivls  est  plena  euperbis.  Lnt.  Ju- 
yE^JiL,—"  Every  great  house  is  proportion nblj  full  of  saucj  uienials." 

Maxlmus  virtutea  jacere  omiies  aeoeaee  est,  volaptate  doml- 

nante.  Lat.  Cicero.^"  Where  pleasure  is  the  all-en  grossing  coiisidera- 

m,  the  fairest  virtues  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bo  lost  sight  of,  be  in 


m  Lftt — Literally,  "The  greatest  thing,  or  a  very  great 
thing."     "  A  mcuiiiuim  of  libor."  that  is,  a  very  large  amoutU  of  labor. 

Maximum  est  vitium  oarere  Tirtutibu8.  Lat. — "It  is  a  lery 
great  fault  i>r  mi-.f  ituns  to  be  witlioiit  virtues,  to  have  no  virtuous  en- 
dowments " 

Maximus  to  mtolmis.  Lat. — "Very  great  in  very  little  things. " 
A  studious  attention  to  petty  objects  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  narrow  mind. 
When  Cardinal  Chigi  bild  another  member  of  the  corps  diplomatique 
that  the  same  pen  bad  served  him  for  three  years,  he  was  instantly  and 
properly  set  down  as  a.  man  whose  mind  was  not  framed  for  any  enlarged 
or  liberal  discusBiou. 

MaximuB  novator  tempus.  Lat.—"  Time  is  avery  fsrent  innovator, 
repairer,  orredre^ser  of  faults,  or  defects."  "The  whole  British  constitu- 
tion underwent  a  mighty  change  in  the  last  century:  itseUled,\o  use 
the  builder's  phrase;  it  shifted  its  center  of  gravity;  and  the  political 
theorems  [speculative  propositions,  imagininga,  conieetures]  of  past 
times  are  no  longer  applicable  to  it.     The  hand  of  ^e  great  reGirmer 

{Old  Father  Time]  has  passed  over  the  fabric.  It  is  in  vain  that  an 
Inglish  .jurist  proves  fivim  his  Glantiij  and  his  Flbta  that  our  govern- 
ment subsisted  under  Hikrt  thb  Seconu  ;  the  philosophic  eye  perceives 
nothing  but  contrast,  even  in  ages  less  remote.  The  Revolution  is  the 
great  epoch,  so  i«r  as  gradual  alterations  can  relate  to  one  epoch,  from 
which  our  now  constitution  is  dated." 

Me  Pafrnaasi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcia 

Baptat  amor  :  juvat  ire  jugls,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo.  Lat.  Virril. — 

"  But  ihe  I'limmanding  Muse  my  chariot  guides, 
Whii  h  o'er  the  dubious  cliff  securely  rides; 
And  pleased  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  take, 
lint  first  the  way  to  new  discoveries  make." 
Me  a  maxima  culpa.  Lat. — -"Through  my  very  great  fault;  thatii, 
I  nm  the  mi>si  ti,  bhiniu  in  the  matter,"    N.B.  The  quotati<in  is  part  of  a 
sentence  that  uccurj*  in  the  Romish  Breviary  [Prayer-Book,  or  Liturgy]; 
"  Mea  culpa,  moa  culpa,  mea  inaxima  culpa." 

Mea  virtute  me  Involvo.  Lat.  Horace, — "  And  virtue,  though  in 
Tags,  will  keep  me  warm."   The  wise  man  wraps  himself  up  in  the  mantle 
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of  liiH  own  liitogi'ity,  and  biJa  defiance  to  ttie  skivmB  and  cbiiiiges  of  for- 

M^oliaiit  ^ciivalu.  Yr. — "A  poor  writer,  author;  a  mere  scribbler, 
H.  mere  papei'-stBiiner ;  tt  sorry  or  palti'j  ecribe." 

Heya  ^i^liov,  /leya  kokov.  Gr.— "  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil."  Tlita 
is  ft  charge  whieh  voluminuus  authors  are  perpetually  shifting  to  the 
shouldera  of  their  neiglibors. 

Mfpfev  ajBv.  Gr, — "Too  much  of  one  thing  ie  ^d  for  nothing." 
Follow  nothing  too  eagerly.  N.B.  This  adnge  is  preoisely  simihir  to  the 
"Ne  quid  Jiimis"  of  Terence. 

Medica  manus.  Lat,  Vikgil. — "The  healing  hand."  "We  gave 
up  his  minor  iiiults  as  beyond  our  medka  manus:"  that  is,  our  correcttM 
skill,  or  trealment. 

—Medio  de  fonte  leponim 


Even  in  the  midst  of  our  pleasures  [wJien  vx  are  aurrounded  by  every 
em'ihbj  blessing]  someAing  bitter  ai'ises,  or  is  sure  to  arise,  to  res,  annoy, 
and  harass  us,  wbon  our  happineas  is  at  the  very  highest,  at  its  heijTht, 
when  every  thing  ia  "couleur  de  rose"  [which  see]. 

"  Days  'aU  serene,'  nnd  pleasures  ever  pure, 
Are  not  for  man;  dark  olouds  at  times  obscure 
The  sky  most  favored  with  the  sun's  blest  raja ; 
The  blithest  heaii  will  have  its  sorrmBing  daj/s." 
"  Full  from  the  fount  of  joy's  delicious  springa 

Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flinga." — Btron. 
Medio   tutiaaiiinis   Ibis.    Lat.  Oyro.^"You  will   advance  most 
safely  in  the  middle."     To  consult  your  safety,  you  should  through  life 
avoid  all  extremes. 

Mediocria  firma.  Lat. — "The  middle  station  is  the  safest."  See 
"Auream  qiiinqim,"  li-c. 

Mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Noil  homines,  iion  Di,  non  conceasere  columnae 

Lut     HoRiCE  — 

"Mediocrity  is  not  allowed  to  poetP  either  lytbe  gtdo  or  men  or  the 
pillars  which  sustain  the  booksellers  shops  By  this  whimsiea!  pen 
phrase  the  poet  meana  simply  to  say  that  medioority  which  3n  other 
pursuits  is  respectable,  in  that  of  poetry  la  generally  disregarded  N  B 
Books,  at  H^ime,  were  exposed  for  sale  either  m  regular  establishments 
[iabeittae  Ubrariae],  or  oa  shelves  aiound  the  piUars  of  porticos  and 
public  buildings. 

Medium,  lint. — "The  great  medttim  of  entertamment  "  that  n 
The  gi'eat  meaim.  insiruiuent,  viitliod  waif  of  Ac  N  B  The  htetal 
meaning  of  "medium"  ia  tJte  midst  oi  ntiddL  (fa  thing,  amj  t!i/  ly  mtei 
veitin;/  or  thai  comes  betweeii,. 

Mellleure  p§.tB  d'homme.  Fv.— '■  A  good-iui Lured  mnii,  fellow, 
soul;  the  best-naturod  soul  that  ever  lived." 

Mel  ill  ore,  verba  laetis, 

Pel  in  corde,  traus  in  factis.     Lat. — 
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"Honey  in  hia  moutii,  woicIh  of  milk,  gall  in  liis  lieart,  aad  fraud  in  hia 
auta."  These  are  mgnkiaii  rhjmes,  in  wliioh  a  iiilsoliievous  lijpoerite  is 
nut  ill  described. 

MeAen;  to  wav.  Gr. — "Gave  and  induetrj  do  evevj  thing.*'.  This  was 
the  sajing  of  Periandee,  une  of  Iho  weven  sages  of  Greece.  To  iineeasing 
induatrj  nothing  is  impractionble  tliat  is  nut  physically  impossible. 

MelioreB   priorea.    Lat. — "The  better  men,  the   better  or   prior 

Melius  eot  cavare  semper  quam  patl  aemel.  Lat.  prav. — "It  is 
better  to  be  always  on  our  guard,  than  to  suffer  once."  A  life  of  caution 
is  overpaid  by  the  aroidance  of  one  serious  misforlune. 

Melius  non  tangere,  clamo.  Lat.  Horace. — "I  cry  out,  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  toufih  me."  This  is  the  language  of  the  satirist,  who  has  his 
quiver  full  of  defense. 

Mellitum  venenum,  blanda  aratio.  Lat.  prov. — "A  smooth 
speeoh  is  honeyed  poison."  We  should  distrust  the  intention  of  that 
speaker  who  mingles  too  many  eloquent  blandishments  in  his  discourse. 
Truth  wants  neither  disguise  nor  ornament. 

Memento  morl.  Lat. — "  Kiemember  death,  that  you  inuat  one  day 
die."  "A  memento  moH  style:"  thai  is,  A  style  ihat  is  enough  to  bore 
you  to  death. 

Meminerunt  omnia  amantes.  Lat.  Ovid. — "Lovers  remember 
every  thing."     Nothing  escapos  their  notice  or  recollection. 

MSmolres  pour  senrir  &  I'hiatoire.  Fr. — "Materials,  papers, 
notes,  inemovanduma,  for  compiising  history."  K.B.  Often  used  in  an 
abridged  form:  thus,  " M4moires pour  servir." 

Msmoiablle  nomen.  I^at. — "A  memorable,  notable,  or  remark- 
able name,  character,  individual." 

Memorabilia.  Lat. — "Things  to  be  remembered,  memorable  acta 
or  deeds."  Matters  deserving  of  record.  "Memorabilia"  is  often  used 
in  reference  to  a  work  that  waa  written  by  Xbnophon,  the  Athenian. 

Memotla  in  aetema.  Lat — "In  eternal  remembrance." 

Memorla  techoixia.  Lat. — "An  artificial  system  of  memory." 

Mens  divinioT.  Lat. Horace. — "A  mind  that  soars,  or  towers, 
above  the  average  intellectual  caliber;  a  mind  imbued  with  that  enthu- 
siasm, or  poetic  inspii'ation,  which  can  alone  give  success  to  the  votaries 
of  the  epic,  tragic,  or  lyric  muse." 

Mens  Immota  manet :  laorimae  volmmtur  Inanes. 

I^t.  ViRcn..— 
"  Sighs,  groans,  and  tears  proclaim  his  inward  pains, 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  heart  remains." 

Mens  Invicta  manet.  Lat. — "The  mind  remains  nnconquered." 
The  body  inay  sink  under  its  sufferings,  but  the  mind  of  a  brave  man 
will  hold  itaeif  aloof,  and  despise  tiie  afflictions  of  adversity,  and  even 
the  aggravations  of  torture. 

Mens  pati  durnm  anatiaet  aegra  nibU.  Lat.  Ovid. — "The  sick 
mind  cannot  bear  any  tiling  which  is  harsh."  The  mind  of  affliction  is 
so  sensitive  as  to  shrink  from  the  slightest  touch  of  offense. 

Mens  Sana  in  coipore  sano.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "A  sound  mind  in 
a  Bonnd  body."     Moral  and  mental  rectitude  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
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vidual.     N.B.  The   above  qnolntion    hap,  bj  a  judicious   vri 
atjled  "the  ijolden  rale  of  edncatkin." 

Mens  aibi  conscia  recti.  Lat.  Vibgji..— "A  ni' 
self  i>f  rectitude  or  uLidcFiiiting  iiitegritj." 

Mensura  juris  via  erat.  Lat.  Lucajt. — "Powe 
of  right."     A  good  desonption  of  a  state  of  anarahy,  where  evei'j  n: 
feels  that  what  he  can  do  he  may  do. 

Mentis  eratissiiims  error.  Lat.  Horace.- — "A  most  grntifyinf' 
mental  delusion." 

Meo  perioulo.   Lat. — "At  my  own  risk." 

Meo  Sam  pauper  ill  aere.  Lat.  Horace. — "I  am  poor,  'tis  trne: 
but  I  owe  nothing."  If  I  have  abridged  mj  own  comforts,  my  conso- 
lation is  that  I  owe  nothing  to  others. 

Meroatnra  non  derogat  nobilitati.    Lat. — "Trade  is  no  nbate- 

Mero  motn  suo.  Lat. — "Of  his  owa  accord." 

Metempsychoala.  Gr, — "The  transmigi'atiun  of  soiiis,  the  passage 
of  a  s.jiil  from  line  body  into  another." 

Metiri  ae  quemque  Buo  modulo  ao  pede  verum  eat.  Lat.  Hor- 
ace,— "It  is  just,  a  good  rule,  that  every  man  should  measure  himself 
by  his  own  model  and  standard,"  literally,  "by  his  own  last  and  foot," 
that  is,  bj  the  measure  of  his  own  foot,  by  his  own  proper  standard.  It 
is  not  fitting  that  any  man  ehoold  put  forth  his  pretensions  beyond  his 
strength,  or  that  men  of  slender  abilities  should  aim  at  high  and  weighty 
situations; — 

"The  human  race  should  rightly  be  confined 
Within  the  bounds  whioh  Nature  has  assigned." 

Meum  et  tuum.  Lat. — "Mine  and  thine."  It  is  a  question  of 
metnnettimm;  the  dispute  is  respeotiog  the  distinct  rights  of  property. 

Meus  mlbi,  BUUB  oulque  oarua.  Lat.  Plautus.— "My  own  is  dear 
to  me,  and  dear  is  his  own  to  every  man."  Every  one  has  his  own  pre- 
possessiuns  luid  prediieetions. 

Mey  lege  hanuen  ist  quae  h.auckeii  faea.  Frisian  prov. — "With 
emptie  hands  men  may  no  hnwkes  Inre." — Chaucer. 

Mezzo  cammtu  della  noatra  -vita.  Ital.  Dante. — "The mid-way, 
mid-jnvirney,  of  oiiv  life,  or  existence." 

Mezzo  termino,  Ital.— "Something  in  the  shape  of  a  compromise, 
a  sto|i-gflp,  a  siirt  of  half  concession," 

Mihl  cura  futuri.  Lat.~"My  care  is  foi-  the  future  life,  the  life  to 

Mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora.      hal.  Horace, — 
"How  heavily  my  time  revolves  alongl" 

Miles  perpetuuB.  Lat. — "A  standing  army,  or  standing  armies." 

MUitavi  uon  sine  gloria.  Lat.  Hobace. — "I  served  with  some 
degree  of  repute."  "Lobd  CAWPEELr,  said  that  he  himself  could  say, 
'MilUani  non  sine  gloria,'  for  he  had  served  as  a  volunteer  during  the 
war  with  France." 

Mills  homiuum  species,  et  rerum  discolor  usus ; 

Velle  suum  cuique  est,  neo  voto  vlvitur  uno.    Lat.  Persji's. 
—"There  are  a  thousand  kinds  of  men,  and  equally  diversified  is  theit 
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pursuit  of  oli.iects ;  each  has  his  own  peculiar  desire  [his  hobby],  nor  do 
men  live  with  one  single  wish:" 

"Countless  the  various  apecies  of  mankind, 
Countless  the  shades  whiuh  Beparate  mind  from  mind; 
No  general  object  of  desire  is  known ; 
Eaok  has  his  vrill,  and  each  pursues  his  own," 

MiUioanalre.  Pr, — "A  man  worth  a  million,  or  millions,  a  man 
of  millions."  N.B.  "MUionnaire"  is  nearly  always  incorrectly  spelled 
with  one  it  instead  of  with  tvjo. 

Mlnlmmn.  Lat. — "The  smallest  thing,  or  a  very  small  thing."  "A 
minimum  of  wages,"  that  is,  A  vet-i/  small  amount  of,  &c.  "The  mini- 
mum quantity,  that  can  be  sold  wholesale,"  i!ial  is,  the  smallest  quan- 
tity, &o. 

Minor  est  quam  aervas  dominus  qui  servos  timet.  Lat.  prov. 
— "  That  master,  who  is  in  fear  of  his  servants,  is  lower  than  a  servant." 

Minus.  Lat. — "Less." 

Minus  caute  locuti  sunt.  Lat. — "They  have  spoken  somewhat 
incautiously,  with  less  caution  than  usual." 

Minus  in  parvos  fortuna  furit, 

Leviusque  ferit  levlora  Deus.     Lat.  Seneca. — 
"  The  rage  of  fortune  is  less  directed  agninst  the  humble,  and  Providence 
strike  more  lightly  on  the  low,"   Those  of  humble  condition  are  exempt 
from  the  violent  reverses  which  frequently  afflict  their  superiors. 

Minns  BulHclens  in  literature.  Lat, — "By  no  means  sufficiently 
learned,  up  to  the  mark,  as  a  scholar." 

MinuU  semper  et  Infirmi  est  animi  extguique  Toluptas  ultlo. 
Lat.  JuvBNAL. — "Revenge  is  ever  the  pleasure  of  a  paltry  spirit,  a  weak 
and  abject  mind."  No  man  of  an  enlarged  understanding  indulges  in 
so  dark  a  passion ; — 

"Revenge  we  ever  find 
The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind." 

Minutiae.  Lat. — "Trifles."  "To  enter  into  'minutiae,"  to  discuss 
the  most  minute  and  trifling  parts  of  the  business. 

Mirabile  diotu.  Lat.  Vibqil.—"  Wonderful  to  tell."^ 

Miramur  ex  iutervallo  fallentia.  Lat. — "We  admire  at  a  distance 
the  things  that  deceive  us."  Our  sight  is  apt  to  misrepresent  remote  ob- 
ject?, but  the  deception  vanishes  on  a  nearer  approach. 

Mirantur  taeitl,  et  dubio  pro  fnlmine  pendent.  Lat.  Statics. 
— "They  stand  in  silent  astonishment,  and  wait  for  the  fail  of  liie  yet 
doubtful  thunderbolt."     Used  to  describe  a  general  apprehension  and 

Mirum.  Lat. — "Wonderful." 

Misce  atultitiani  oousilila  brevem.  Lat.  Horace.— "Mix  short 
follies  with  wise  counsels.  Blend  a  little  folly  with  thy  worldly  plans." 
Let  your  moments  of  dissipation  bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  sober 
reflection. 

Mlsera  est  magni  cnstodla  census.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "The  care 
gf  a  large  estate  is  an  unpleasant  thing."  Even  wealth  itself  brings 
with  it  its  cares  and  inconveniences. 

Misera  est  servitus,  ubi  jus  est  aut  vagum  aut  incognitum 
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Lat,  Law  ni.isim. — "The  Bervitiiile  is  miserable  in  that  country  in  which 
the  law  is  either  -vague  or  unknown."  In  every  good  governnieut  the 
laws  should  be  prouisely  defined  and  generally  priinmlgnted. 

Miserlanim  porttu  eat  patietitia.  Lat.  Publibs  Stros, — "Pa- 
tjenee  in  the  asylum  [place  of  re/uf/e]  of  affliction." 

Miserla  succutrere  disco.  Lat.  Virgil. — "I  learn  to  reliere  the 
wretched,"  having  pereonalty,  in  person,  borne  the  soourge  of  affliction, 

MiseiTlma  est  fortuna  quae  inimico  caret.  Lat.  Publius  Svkus. 
— "That  is  a,  most  wretched  fortune  which  is  without  an  enemy."  His 
condition  must  he  low  indeed,  who  possessea  not  any  thing  for  which  he 
oan  be  envied. 

MlBerum  eat  allorum  incambere  famae.  Lat.  Jutenal. — "It  is 
a  wretched  thing  to  live  on  the  iiiine  of  others."  Nothing  can  he  more 
pitiable  than  authors  who,  without  pfoper  resourcea,  aBsume  a  borrowed 
splendor  from  the  talents  of  othei-a. 

MiCTu  pvii/iom  Bv/iirumv.     Gr.  prov. — 

"Fir  frim  my  tabic  1  p  the  tell  tale  aue^tl" 

Mltte  Euperba  patt  faetldia,  spemque  caducam 

Despice     vl\re  tibi  nam  inonere  tibi      La    &bnec.\. — 
"Bow      up      ons      senerey 
Onnof  allo(e>.      n  freeiom  1    e    nil 
A  stimulus  to  uental  ndepende     e  self  el  ance 

Mittiniua     Lnt —  We  send        Ihe  ■nr  t     y  wl     1        magistrate 
nmita  an  oil     der  t    [.       n 

Mobilitate  viget,  viiesque  acqulrlt  eundo  Lat  1  jkgul. — "  It 
flourishes  in  t  q  k  eas  of  o  t  on  and  gains  new  st  e  gth  in  its  pro- 
gress." The  foet  speaks  f  i  e  or  c  mm  n  eport  which  gathers 
strength  an  it  pr  ceeds   an  1  ?well     1  ke  the  a     whall  as   t  rolls  along. 

Moderado    Spa    si  —   A        ae         ve 

Moderato  d  i 
are  of  long  co 
bv  excess. 

Modictun    Lit  —   A  1  ttle  11      a    allcit  j  oi  ■)  m:"  that  is, 

the  smallest  jiosstfi^e  guant/ti/, 

ModaB   In   rebns.     Lat.  Horace. — "A  mean,  or  medium,  io  all 

Modua  operandi.  Lat. — "The  way  of  proceeding,  of  setting  to 

Moestae  tirbea  et  publica  vota  viceruut.  Lat.  JuvEN'.ir,. — 
"  Si>rrowiiig,  (n'ieving,  ov  mourning  cities  and  their  public  prajerrf  pre- 
vailed [with  Heaven  to  apare  hia  life]  :" — 

"But  io!  a  thousand  aupplinnt  altars  rise, 
And  public  prayers  obtain  him  from  the  skies." 
N.B.  Applied  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  of  France  in  1714,  at  a  liino 
when  he  was  lying  dangei'ouely  ill. 

Mcsnra  polltlqnes.  Ft. — "The  politieal  character." 

Molle  menm.  levibua  cor  eat  vlolablle  telis.  Lat.  Ovid. — 

"Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move." 
Mollia  tempota  fandL   Lat. — "The  favoi'able  oeeaaions  for  speak- 
ing."    These  are  to  be  Bought  for  with  great  men.     That  request  may 
succeed  at  one  time,  whicii  at  another  may  bn  considered  as  an  impoctu- 
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iiity.  N.B.  Not  in  Horace,  nor  in  any  other  poet,  fis  is  genernily 
imngined.  An  analogous  espvession  occurs  in  Virgii,  "  Mollissima  fami 
tempera,"  the  most  favorable  time  for  speaking  to  «n  individual,  to  a 
rich  man,  for  inatance,  afUr  he  has  had  hia  dinner.  "i'Aonime  riehe," 
says  a  French  writer,  "quandila  Bien  din£,  voU  ioul  leiaonda  heuretix:" 
that  ia,  WAera  a  rich  man  has  dined  loell,  he  not  only  feds  happy  Idmse/f, 
but  aUo  fancies  eeery  biped  in  the  universe  happij. 

Mollisslma  corda 

Humano  generi  dare  se  natura  fatetur 
Quae  lacrlmaa  dedit.  Lat.  Juvrmal, — 

"Nature  confesses  that  she  has  bestowed  on  the  human  race  hearts  of 
Bofteat  mold,  in  that  she  has  given  ua  tears;" — 

"Nature,  who  gave  ns  teara,  bj  that  aione, 
Proclaims  she  made  the  feeling  heart  our  own." 
Or:— 

"Oompasslrin  proper  to  mankind  appears, 
Whifh  Nature  witnessed  when  she  gave  us  tears." 

SloIIiter  manns  impoa-uit.  Lat.  Law  term. — "  He  but  gently  laid 
hands."  This  phrase  is  used  in  a  defense  set  up  against  aa  action  or  in- 
dictment for  an  assault.  "Hebutgently  laid  hands"  on  the  prosecutor,  for 
the  purpose  of  espelling  him,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  from  the  premises. 

Momentum.  Lnt.-—" Force."  "The  stone  had  not  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  hurt  any  one." 

MonitJ,  mellora  Bequanrar.  Lat.  Vibgil. — "Being  admonished, 
let  us  pursue  a  better  c<iurBe,  let  us  act  more  judiciously."  Having  had 
the  lessons  of  experience,  let  our  future  prudence  attest  their  effects. 

Monomania.  Gr. — "Madness,  or  insjinity,  on  one  particular  point." 

MoTOw  ap-ynpoi'  ^Xsjrovai.  Gr.  AnackeOn. — "Men  look  Only  at,  care 
for  naught  but,  money," 

Monsoon. — A  regular  or  periodical  wind  in  the  Ea'it  Indian  and 
other  Asiatic  seas,  which  blows  constantly  in  the  same  direction  during 
812  months  of  the  year,  and  contrariwise  the  remaining  six  months.  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  the  winds  are  partly  general,  and  blow  the  whole  year 
raund  fi'Ora  the  same  points,  as  in  the  Ethiopic  Ocean ;  and  partly  peri- 
odioal,  namely,  half  the  year  from  one  way,  and  the  other  half  year 
nearly  on  the  opposite  points',  these  points  and  times  of  alteration  difier 
in  different  parts  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  these  latter  winds  are  termed 
monsoons.  The  change  of  the  monsoon  does  not  occur  at  one  precise 
period  of  time;  in  some  places  the  time  of  the  change  is  accompanied 
iiy  calm  weather,  at  others,  by  variable  winds;  those  of  China  in  par- 
ticular, on  ceasing  to  blow  westerly,  ace  very  liable  to  be  tempestuous; 
piuih  ia  their  violence  (appearing  to  be  similar  bi  the  West  Indian  hurri- 
ctHiOs)  that  the  navigation  of  those  seas  is  very  hanardous  in  those  aea- 
uuuc     Those  tempests  the  seamen  call  the  bi-eakiiii/  up  of  the  monsoons. 

Monatra  eveneriiuC  ralhi: 

Introiit  in  aedes  ater  alienuH  caiils ! 

Auguia  per  Impluvium  decldit  de  tegulia  1 

Gallina  ceciiiit !  UiL  Tkkknce.— 
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"What  uhlucky  pruiiijiies  have  befnllen  me!  a  strange  bluet  dog  came 
into  the  house!  a  snake  fell  from  the  tiles  into  the  courtyardl  a  hen 
crowed !" 

MonatTum  eruditionis.  Lnt. — "A  prodigy  of  learning,  erudition; 
a  literai'j  pTOdigy."  Applied  by  Boerhaave  to  Coniud  Gbssbr,  the 
German  Pliny  [tlie  naturalist]. 

Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingena,  cut  lamea  ademtum. 
Lat.  ViRQiL. — "  A  frightful,  horrid,  horrible,  teiTible,  or  terrific  monster, 
a  misshapen  mass  of  flesh  and  blood,  huge  in  size,  aud  deprived  of  his 
visual  organ,  deprired  of  sight."  This  is  the  description  given  bj  Vir- 
gil of  the  giant  Polzpheuds  when  his  one  eye  had  been  bored  out  by 
Ulysses,  It  is  sometimea  applied  to  nn  absurd  propoaitiun,  oneeived 
in  ignorance,  and  brought  forth  by  presumption. 

Monstrum,  nulla  vittute  redemtom  a  vitiis.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"Without  one  sneaking  virtue  in  thy  train, 
O  preeioua  villain!  scoundrel!  rogue  in  grain  I" 

Sdlonuineiituiii  aere  perenulus.  Lat.  IIokace. — "A  monument 
mure  durable  than  brass,  a  memorial  more  enduring  than  brass."  Applied 
IIoR.^CE  to  the  unrivaled  effusions  of  his  genius,  which  will  be  read 
time  shall  be  no  more.  Respecting  the  Odes  of  this  distinguished 
poet,  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  "as  works  of  refined  art,  of  the 
most  skillful  felicities  of  language  and  of  measure,  of  translucent  ex- 
pression, and  of  agreeable  images  embodied  in  words  which  imprint 
themselves  indelibly  on  the  memory,  they  are  altogether  unsurpassed." 

MoonBhee,  or  linguist.  Ordinarily  a  teaoher  of  some  language, 
partieuhtrly  the  Pei*sLan,  Ilindostanee,  and  Hindee,  though  numbers  ace 
employed  only  as  interpreters,  or  as  scribes.  Learning  is  their  sole  pur- 
suit: and  so  far  as  that  can  reach  in  a  country  where  but  little  is  under- 
Bt^xid  of  philosophy  and  mathemat       sim      fthmad  hmls 

considerably.     Generally  sneaking  h  w  f  1  f  t  1      tl  e 

lives  of  those  great  men  who  hav       th  d  d  I  J  ti  [      , 

some  moral  tracts,  and  the  Koran  (i  /  M        1  )         - 

edtute  the  acquirements  of  this  clas     f  t   — "5      (t 

Morceanz  d'ensemble.  Fr —   C  tdpt  m  p       s 

of  music  sung  by  different  voices. 

More   majorum.    Lat.— "Afte    th    m  d    g  t    the 

fashion,  of  his  ancestors,  or  forefath 

More   philoaopliioo.    Lat. —   1  ]  1  1  scpl       m  Pie 

spent  a  few  days  with  him  more  p?  /     pi  v. 

More   probato.    Lat. — "Aite  lo  di  g    to    tl         u         d 

fashion,  or  practice." 

More  suo.  Lnt. — "In  his  o  1        w     i       1  r 

Mores  homiuum  multorum  vidit.  Lat.  Horace. — "He  many 
men  and  many  manners  saw." 

Morgue.  Fi-. — -"The  Dead-house,"  a  place  in  which  persons  found 
dead  are  laid  to  be  owned  by  their  friends  or  relatives. 

Mora  janua  vltae.  Lnt, — "Death  is  the  gate  of  life  eternal,  the 
entrance  to  Immortal  life." 
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Mors  sola  fatettir  qnantula  slut  bomtniim  corpuacala!  Lnt, 

JuvE>jiL. — "Doatli  aliine  oiiiifesses,  m-  ilist!li)ses,  liinv  voi>-  Binnll,  or  in- 

ei^jnificdnt,  are  the  putiv  bodies  i)f  nuirtalsl"     Death  Bhoivs  us  tliewanlt- 

ness  of  ambition,  and  tlie  cmptineaa  of  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit: — 

"Death,  the  grrat  teacher,  Death  alone  proolaimB 

The  true  diinenHiiins  of  our  puny  frames." 

Mora  ttltima  llnea  return  eat.  Lnt.  Hokace,—"  Death  is  the  end 
of  all  human  miEerieB-" 

"Death  is  that  eourBO  nheie  hunnn  Borrow  ends." 

Mortuo  leonl  et  leporea  insultant  Lit  prov — "Even  hares 
[the  most  timid  of  aniraiUl  c  it,  ,  Ir  ,  I  1  I,  n  "  The  mightiest  <.f 
the  dead  may  be  insalteJ  h>  t'l  1 1     i  i  mg 

Mos  majorum.  Lat—    il  in    of  one's  anoestors, 

01- forefathers."     "Erury  tliiu.  n    i  I  us   oi    Hindus   [the 

aborigines  or  first  inltahtant     ,  i    ^     l    il  hy  the  jhos  mojoram 

and  the  book  of  precedents  ' 

Moa  pro  lege.  Lai  Ltw  imxim  — '  Cu-lom  foi  law  ''  Lung-esta- 
blished usage,  as  in  the  tase  of  ii  fixed  modus  im  tithes,  «ill  stand  in  the 
pi  lice  of  Inw. 

Moslems.  Hindostanee  [The  common  language  of  India]. — Moslems 
has  the  same  meaning  as  Moos^diaans  or  Mussulmans,  namely,  "true 
believers,  persons  resigned  in  every  respect  to  the  will  of  GOD."  The 
Mohammedans  arrogate  this  title  to  themselves  ae  the  only  elect  of  GOD. 
N.B.  The  Moslems,  nnd  other  natives  of  India  desoended  from  fornign 
race-s  are  properly  oalled  Hindtisianis,  while  the  first  itihabitaiits  [the 
aborigines]  are  the  Sindua, — a  distinction  not  well  underatood  in  Eui-ope. 
The  former  take  their  name  from  the  oountry.  as  naliws  of  Jlindvifci'. 
which  hns  derived  its  own  name  from  the  latter,  as  being  the  connlry  of 
Hie  Hindus. 

Mot  d'oTdte  or  mot  de  I'ordre.  Jr. — "The  word  that  is  !s,i\'eti 
daily  to  soldiers  on  duty  to  enable  theai  to  distinguish  friends  from  ene- 
mies: the  pass-word." 

Mot  dtl  gnet,  or  simply  Mot.  Pr.-- -"A  wateh-wonl."  Awar-lerm, 
or  term  used  during  war.  I'he  mot  dv,  guct  ennblea  the  soldiers  to  dis- 
tinguish eaph  <ither  fmin  the  enemy. 

Mot  pour  rlre.  Fr. — "A  jest  or  joke." 

Mots  &  double  entente.  Fr. — "Ambiguous  or  doubtful  words, 
WEirda  with  a  double  meaning."  N.B.  "Boitbh  entmidres,"  which  is  in 
almost  everybody's  mouth,  is  bad  French:  the  right  and^iiW  esprasaion 
is  iiiols  &  double  entente,  words  that  have  a  twofold  meaning:  the  singu- 
lar is  mot  A  double  entente,  a  word  that  has  a  twofold  meaning. 

MotB  d'argot.  Fr.— "Slang,  slang  phrases,  professional  slang, 
words  intelligible  only  to  thieves,  beggars,  pickpockets,  sharpers,  &c., 
thieves'  language."  N.B.  Two  espeaai  new  mots  d'argot  came  in  vogue 
m  Paris  between  twenty  and  thirty  ^ears  ago.  On  those  two  words  Mrs. 
T-ollope,  in  her  "Paris  and  the  Parisians  in  1835,"  observes:  "The  first 
■ippeara  to  me  to  be  applied  by  the  young  and  innovating  to  every  thing 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  taste,  prinoiples,  or  feelings  of  time  past. 
That  part  of  the  French  population  to  which  the  epithet  'rococo'  is  thus 
applied  may  be  undei'Htood  to  oointiine  nil  variclips  of  old-fash iiiuism. 
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from  the  gentle  arlvni'iile  fnv  Inced  coats  and  diamund  sword-knota,  up  to 
the  high-minded,  veiiRrnlDle  inyalis't,  who  onlj  loves  his  rigbtful  king  the 
better  hecaiise  lie  has  no  inenns  left  to  requite  his  l<ive.  Such  is  the  in- 
terpratotion  of  roctico  in  the  mouth  of  a  doctrinaire.  But  if  a  repub- 
lican speaks  it,  he  means  that  it  should  include  also  every  gradation  of 
orderly  obedience,  even  to  the  powers  that  be,  and,  in  fact,  whatever 
else  may  be  considered  as  essentially  connected  either  with  law  or  giiepel. 
There  is  another  adjective,  wbich  appears  also  to  recur  so  frequently  as 
fiUly  to  merit,  in  the  same  manner,  the  distinotion  of  being  considered 
ns  fashionable.  It  is,  however,  a  good  old  legitimate  word,  admirably 
espressive  too,  and  at  present  of  more  than  ordinaiy  utility.  This  is 
'dicoumi,;'  and  it  seems  to  be  the  epithet  given  by  the  sober-minded  to 
all  that  smacks  of  the  rambling  nonsense  of  the  new  school  of  literature, 
anil  of  all  those  fragments  of  opinions  wbich  bang  so  loosely  about  tlie 
minds  of  the  young  men  who  discourse  fashionably  of  philoMphy  in 

She  goes  on  to  remark: 

"Were  the  whole  population  to  be  classed  under  two  great  divisions,  I 
doubt  if  they  would  be  more  expressively  designated  than  by  these  two 
appellations,  the  d4cousu  and  the  Toeoco.  I  have  already  stated  who  it  is 
form  the  rococo  class;  the  ddcousu  division,  as  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  ultra-romantic  school  of  authors,  be  tbey  novelists,  dramatists,  or 
poets,  all  sbades  of  repablicans,  from  the  avowed  eulogists  of  the  'spirited 
Robespierre,'  to  the  gentler  disciples  of  Lamennais,  moat  of  the  school- 
boys, and  all  thu  poissardes  of  Paris." 

Mots  d'uaagefl.  Fr. — "Words  in  common  use,  of  daily  occurrence." 
Movet  comlculaTlBum  fnitivis  nudata  colorlbDS.  Lat.  IIoracb. 
— "The  jackdaw,  divested  of  her  borrowed  plumes,  becomes  the  jest  of 
the  whole  world,  prnrokes  our  laughter,"     No  object  is  more  ridiculous 
than  the  plagiarist  when  deprived  of  his  stolen  ornaments: — 
"Stripped  of  his  stolen  pride,  the  crow  forlorn 
Now  stands  the  laughter  of  the  public  scorn." 
N.B.  An  applioation  of  the  well-known  fable  of  ^sop.  except  that  for 
the  more  common  term  "  ffracuhis"  we  have  here  "  coi'nicuta." 

Mugitna  labyiinthi,  Lat.  Juvenal. — "  The  bellowing  of  the  laby- 
rinth." This  was  a  favorite  topio  with  the  Roman  poetasters.  It  is 
therefore  put  for  any  c<immonplace  topic  of  ordinary  poets  or  writers. 

Mulier  eat  hominfs  confnalo.  Lat — "Woman  is  man's  confusion." 
But  malevolent  would  be  the  man  who  should  thus  mistranslate  it;  for — 
"Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is. 
That  womankind  to  man  is  sovereign  bliss." — Dbtden. 
Multa.  Lat. — "  Many  things." 

Multa  oadunt  inter  oalioem  supremaque  labra.  Lat.  Laberius. 
—"Many  things  fall  between  the  cup  and  the  lip."  Disappointment 
will  interfere  between  us  and  our  nearest  expectations.  "There's  many 
a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Multa  dooet  fames.  Lat.  prov.— "Hunger  teaches  many  things." 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

Multa  feranC  anni  venieiitea  commoda  secum, 

Multa  recedeutes  adimuat.  Lat  Hokacb, — 
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"  The  oomiog  yeara  bring  many  advantages  ivith  them ;  when  retreating. 

they  take  away  as  many."     There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  uf  men.   Whai 

we  gain  by  the  influx,  we  miserably  lose  by  tbe  reflus,  of  that  tide. 

"The  blessings  flowing  in  with  life's  full  tide, 

Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  glide." 

Multa   gemenB.    Lat.  Yirbil. — "Groaning   much,  with   many  a 

grnan  bitterly  lamenting."     "He  complied  mvJta  gemots,  with  every  es- 

Miilta  litura.  Lat.  Horace. — "The  many  a  blotting  out,  the  re- 
peated correction,"  or  what  Pope  calls  the  nablest  art,  "tbe  art  to  blot." 
Malta  petentlbiis  desmit  multa.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Much  is  want- 
ing to  those  that  seek  or  covet  much;" — 

"In  troth,  the  state  of  man  is  such, 
They  greatly  want  who  covet  much." 
Compare  Shakspearb; — 

"  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 

But  ricbea,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor." 

Multa  reiiascentur,  quae  jam  oeoldere ;  oadentque 

Quae  nunc  aunt  in  honore  vocabula,  ai  valet  usub, 

Quem  penea  atbitrtum  eat  et  jua  et  norma  loquendi. 

Lat.  HoEACE. — 
"Many  terms  now  out  of  use  will  revive;  and  many  now  in  vogue  wil! 
sink  into  oblivion,  if  custom  will  have  it  so,™ou5tijm,  the  sovereign  arbi- 
trator of  language." 

Multa  viri  nequidquani  inter  ae  vnliiera  jactant, 
Multa  oavo  lateri  ingemiuaut,  et  pectore  vastoa 
Dant  soiiitua:  erratque  aurea  et  tempora  ciroum, 
Crebra  manus  ;  duro  crepitant  sub  vulnere  malac. 

Lat.  ViRfiiL.— 
"Thumps  following  tbumps,  and  blows  succeeding  blows, 
Sivell  the  black  eye,  and  crush  the  bleeding  nose: 
Beneath  the  ponderous  fiat  the  jaw-lwne  cracks: 
And  the  cheeks  ring  with  their  reJonblcd  thwacks." 

-^. . ■ — ^Multl 

Commlttunt  eadem  diverse  crimiiia  fato. 

Ille  crucem  pretium  aceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema. 

Lat.  JUTESAL. — 

"Many  commit  the  same  crimes  with  results  widely  different.    One  man 
receives  crucifixion   as   the   reward   of  his  villainy;   another,  a  regal 

"Some  made  by  villainy,  and  some  undone, 
And  THia  ascends  a  scaffold,  that  a  throne!" 
Mnltl  te  odeiiut,  el  telpsum  ames.  Lat. — "Man^  will  hate  you 
if  you  love  yourself."     Self-love,  when   strongly  manifested,   is  of^all 
thinga  the  most  disgusting. 

Multis   ille   bonla  flebilis  ocoidit.  Lat,  Hohace.^"  He  died  la- 
mented by  many  good  men." 

Multia  parasae  dlvitiaa  uon  fmis  miseriarum  fuit,  aed  mu- 
i:atio.     Nou  est  In  rebus  vltium,  Bed  In  aoimo.  Lat.  Seneca. — "To 
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hare  acquirecl  rielies  is  with  nrnviy  nnt  to  put  nn  ond  io,  but  lo  clinn;;e 
the  nature  of,  theii-  iiiisefj'.  The  fault,  htiwever,  is  not  in  the  riches,  but 
in  the  mind."  Wealth  is  verj  propaily  eompared  to  manure;  b;ith  are 
useless  when  in  the  heap,  and  hoth  aie  tlii'owu  away  upon  an  uubindly 

Multia  teriibilla,  cavato  multos.  Lat.  Au50Ni;is. — "If  thou  art 
ten'ible  tn  many,  then  bewai'e  of  many." 

Multos  ingratos  InveulmuB,  pltirea  facimns.  Lat. — "We  find 
many  ungvaloful  men,  and  we  mate  more."     Ingratitude  is  but  io'i  tro- 
quenl:,  jet  it  ia  sometimes  provoked  by  the  awogiince  of  the  beiiei'iitiDr, 
Multos  In  summa  perlcula  mlslt, 

Veutnri  tlmoc  ipse  malL  Lat.  Lvcin. — 

"The  mere  apprehenaion  uf  a  coming  evil  has  put  many  into  ii  sitiiali[)n 
of  the  utcnost  Sanger."  Our  alarms  frequently  lead  us  into  perils  more 
fearful  even  than  those  -whieh  we  first  apprehended. 

Miiltnin.  Lat. — "Much."  "This  sect  has  a  great  deal  to  say  for 
itself,  especially  if  by  a  great  deal  ia  meant  Mtdla  and  nut  multam:" 
that  is  to  say,  many  things  and  not  muc/t  [In  those  things  after  alt] : 
much  [worth  notite].     See  "MuUa." 

Multum  in  parvo.  Lat. — "Much  io  little."   A  great  deal  in  a  few 
■words,  a  great  deal  in  a  small  compass.     A  compendiam  of  knowledge. 
Mundae  parvo  sub  lare  pauperam 
Coenae,  sine  aulaela  et  oatro, 
SolUoitam  eatpllcuere  frontem.        Lat.  Horace. — 
"To  frugal  treats  and  humble  cells 

With  grateful  change  the  wealthy  Hi, 
Where  health-presemng  plainness  dnelh, 

Fur  from  the  carpet's  gandy  djo 
Such  scones  have  idiarm'd  the  pinj;s  of  eaic 
And  smoothed  the  clonded  forehLad  of  despan  ' 
Retirement  is  often  courted  by  the  wealtliy 

Mttiidwa   edlbllia.    Lat,— "The   eatable  world"     The   world   of 


TEH. — "All  the  KOrlii   practices   the  ait  of  acting"     Compare    Shak- 

'All  the  woild's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 
Munitiona  de  guerra  et  de  bouohe.  Fr. — "  Ammunition  and  pro- 

Mua  in  pioe.  Lat.  prov. — "A  mouse  in  a  pitch-barrel."  Applie_d 
to  a  man  who  is  always  perplexing  himself  in  useless  disquisitions  and 

MTisaalman. — See  "Moslems." 

Mutata  forma,  interimitur  prope  substantia  rel.  Lat.  Law 
maxim. — "The  form  being  changed,  the  substance  of  the  thing  is 
destroyed."  Thus,  if  trees  are  improperly  out  down,  and  laid  as  beams 
in  a  house,  their  nature  is  so  far  altered,  that  thoy  cannot  be  seized  in 
that  shape:  but  the  owner  is  to  bring  his  action  fbi-  the  damage. 

Mutatio  elenchi.  Lat. — "Aehange,  or  shifting,  of  the  argument:" 
commonly  a sophutical  vne.    "The  sophistry  of  the  whole  pamphlet  ia  not 
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an  ignoraiio  [an  ignorance  of  1,  but  Amuiatio,  denchi;  of  whioli  the  lofty 
aim  is  to  impose  on  the  simplicity  of  those  readers  who  may  rely  on  the 
author's  vei'acity." 

Matatls  mutajK^le.  Law  Lat. — "  After  making  the  necessary 
r.hanges."  Thus,  what  was  law  fur  A.  and  B.  shall  apply  to  C.  and  D., 
only  altering  terms  acuording  to  cirDumstanoes. 

DAutBto  nomine  de  te  fabula  sarratar.  Lat.  Horace. — "Change 
but  the  name,  the  tale  is  told  of  you."  You  smile  at  the  satire  whilst  you 

osed  it  leveled  at  another ;  yet;  if  the  name  were  altered,  you  would 

it  reach  to  "i/our  own  bwiness  and  bosom." 


K'importe.  Fr.- — "No  matter;  it  does  not  signify;  never  mind." 
Nadir.  Avab. — "The  point  under  foot."    Henee  "nadir,"  opposed 

to  "  zciiith,"  which  see. 

Nagree. — The  character  used  in  Sanscrit  [the  ancient  language  of 

Hindostan]  works,  and  sometimes  called  "  Detn  Nagree." 

Naivete.  Fr. — "  Artlessness,  unaffected  simpHoity,  ingenuousness." 
Nam  genus  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fectmua  Ipsi, 
Viz  ea  nostra  vooo.     Lat.  Ovi».— 

"For  birth  and  ancestry,  and  that  which  we  have  not  ourselves  aoliieved, 

we  can  scarcely  call  our  own."    The  man  who  prides  himself,  not  on  his 

Eersonal  conduct,  but  on  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  has  been  ludicrously, 
ut  justly,  compared  to  the  potatoplant,  the  best  part  of  which  is  under 
ground, 

Katlo  comoeda  est.    Lat.  Juvenal. — "  The  whole  nation  appears 
like  a  set  of  stage-players. — There  every  one's  an  actor  t" — - 
"Greece  is  a  theater,  where  all  are  players." 
N.B.  Applied  by  the  satirist  to  Greece,  but  of  late  years  by  modern  wri- 
ters to  France.     Compare  Shakspearb  ; — 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 


— Natura  beatta 


Omnibus  ease  dedit,  si  qais  cogrioverit  ntl.  Lat.  Clauoiam. — 
"  Nature  has  granted  to  all  to  be  happy,  if  they  did  but  know  Iww  to  use 
her  benefits." 

Natura  ipsa  valere,  et  mentis  viribns  exoitaii,  et  quasi 
quodam  dlvlno  aplritu  aSlari.  Lat.  Cicero. — ^"To  he  strong  from 
Mature ;  to  be  eicited  by  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  io  be  inspired,  as 
it  were,  by  a  divine  spirit."  Such  is  the  definition  of  genius,  given  by 
this  great  orator. 

Natura  lo  fece,  et  poi  rnppa  la  scampa.    Ital.  Ariobto. — 
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"  Nature,  after  milking  him,  broke  the  mold."  Thia  euloRy  htis  all  the 
extravagance  of  tlie  Italian  school.  It  imparts  of  the  siibjeci,  what  do 
man  can  predict,  that  future  time  shall  never  see  his  equal. 

Natural  quam  te  ooIimuE  Invltl  qnoque  1  LaC.  Sqkbca.^"0 
Nature !  how  we  worahip  thee,  however  uawilling  1"  How  potent  are  thy 
dictates,  and  how  resistless  are  thy  laws ! 

Natara  tenaoisaimi  samiiB  eonuu,  quae  paert  perclplmua,  nt 
sapor,  quo  nova  vasa  imbnuntur,  durat.  Lat.  Seheiia. — "We  are 
naturally  vovy  tenacious  of,  we  very  naturally  uling  to,  those  ideas  wliich 
we  receive  waen  boys,  in  oar  bojnood,  just  the  same  as  the  flavor  oon- 
tinnes  in  those  vessels  [casks,  &a.,  of  a  porous  nature]  with  which  they 
were  imbued,  saturated,  impregnated,  when  new,  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  mechanic."     See  "  Quo  semel  est,"  &c. 

Naturam  expellee  fnrca,  tamen  nsque  reouiret, 
Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  faetddia  vlctrlz.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"You  may  endeavor  [vain  though  the  task]  to  crush  all  that  is  natural ; 
but  nature  will  be  nature  still,  and  by  alow,  but  sure,  degrees  will  event- 
ually and  victoriously  break  through  all  conventional  absurdities." 
"Though  nature's  driven  out  with  proud  diadain, 
The  powerful  goddess  vrili  returp  again; 
Return  iu  silent  triumph  to  deride 
The  weak  attempts  of  luxury  and  pride." 
NAVTAB. — A  species  of  Mohammedan  sovereign ;  a  vei-y  great  de- 
puty, vicegerent,  or  viceroy.     A  governor  of  a  province  under  the  Mogul 
government,  and  popularly  called  by  the  English  a  naM).     The  title  of 
Nawab  is  also  by  courtesy  often  given  to  persons  of  high  rank  or  station. 
It  was  formerly  used  (under  the  corruption  nabob)  to  designate  wealthy 
Englishmen  who  returned  from  India  laden  with  wealth. 

He  cui  da  te  plna  qnam  Ubl  credas.  ■  Lat, — "  Do  not  believe  any 
man  more  than  yourself,  wlien  he  speaks  of  you."  When  a  man  flatters 
you,  you  sliould  correct  his  assertions  by  your  own  consoiouaness. 

He  mente  quldetn  recte  uti  possnmus,  mnlto  oibo  et  potions 
oompletL  Isit.  Ciceko.— "We  canuot  make  a  right  use  uf  our  intellects 
ual  Iriculties,  understanding,  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when  gorged  with 
an  eicess  of  meat  and  drink,  when  we  have  been  making  beasts  of  our- 
selves by  eating  and  drinking  too  much." 

Na  pIuB  snpra.  Lat. — "  Notbing  above  [one},  superior  to  [one]." 
"  A  great  worldling  himself,  ha  stood  the  ne  plus  supra  to  ivorldlinga," 
the  very  summit  of  human  ambition  to  worldlings. 

Ne  plus  nltra.  Lat. — "  Nothing  more  beyond."  He  was  arrived  at 
his  ne  plus  ultra.  His  utmost  efibrts  could  not  oarry  him  any  further. 
"  Tlie  jie  piua  ultra  of  political  perfection,"  that  is,  the  vsri/  extreme  <}\',  ifcc, 
"The  neplus  ultra  of  art,"  that  is,  ihe  utmost  point  o?  oxi,  the  dui'//  peifeir- 
tionofarL 

N6  pour  la  digestion.  Fr.  La  BKUYfeBB.^"  Bom  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  digestion."  A  man  who  comes  into  life  merely  to  enjoy  what 
are  called  its  good  things,  without  rendering  any  service  to  the  commu- 
nity.    Sio  ■■  Fruyes  ct '*  " 
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Ne  puero  gladium.  Lat.  proT. — "  Do  not  trust  a  boy  with  a  sword." 
Dii  not  coniiiiit  a  stivng  measure  to  inconsiderate  lianiis. 

He  quid  abjeote,  ne  quid  tlmlde,  faclsa.  Lat.  Cicero. — "Do 
naught  meanly,  abjeetlj,  contemptibly,  dispiritedly,  deapondingly,  naught 
timidly,  fearfully,  timorouBlj,  faintly,  with  a  faint  heai't." 

He  quid  detrlmenti  Hespublica  capiat.  Lat. — "  [To  fake  carej 
that  the  Republic,  com mon wealth,  common  weal,  receive  no  injury,  detri- 
iueut."  "Until  that  event,  no  permanent  appointment  will  taka  place:  no 
mi^re  will  be  dune  than  is  necessary  to  eeoure  ne  quid  detrimenii  Bespub- 
lica  capiiU."  N.B.  The  above  Latin  words  were  the  injunoticpn  ^ven  by 
the  Roman  Republic  on  investing  a  Dictator  with  supreme  power,  author- 
ity. This  attention  lo  domestic  security,  in  oontra-distinction  to  foreign 
conquest,  is  often  intimated  to  the  statesman  at  the  helm  of  affairs  as 
forming  his  first  and  moeC  important  duty. 

Ne  quid  falsi  dlcere  a.udeat,  ne  quid  veil  Qon  audeat.  Lat. 
Cicero. — "Let  bim  not  presume  to  uttec  an^  falsehood,  but  be  bold  in 
pmmulgating  every  truth."  In  this  brief  direction  are  comprised  the 
principal  duties  of  the  historian. 

He  quid  oimis.  Lat.  Terence. — "  Do  not  pursue  an  object  too  far, 
too  eagerly."  "  I  aball  now  close  my  observations  on  the  wort,  ]est  Ne 
quid  nimia  should  be  thrown  in  my  teeth :"  tliat  is,  lest  [the  observation 
of]  Too  mttch  ofcme  thing  is  good  for  noOiijig  should,  &o.  A  golden  pro- 
verb, repeatedly  em pli^ed  by  the  best  classic  writei's.  Awiebs;  to  ftr/Sei 
ayav  ayav  fte  rspirei.     JIemaNDeR  :  17  /tsffonjc  EU  iroffiv  aafaKearepov.    HoRjLCB 

alludes  to  it  by  ^'awea  viediocrUas,"  and  Ovid  by  "medio  tutissimus  ibis." 
The  origin  of  the  proverb  is  generally  ascribed  to  Pittacits  of  Mytilene, 
one  of  "  the  seven  wise  men"  of  Greece.  N.B.  See  tlie  above  quotations 
in  their  proper  places. 

Ne  remettes  pas  ^  deniaiu  ce  que  vous  pouvez  faire  aujonrd' 
lluL  Fr.  prov, — -"Dj  not  deler  until  to-niori'uw  that  which  you  hava  it  in 
your  power  ti)  do  to-day." 

He  soutloa  dignum  hoiribiU  sectere  flagello.  Lat.  Horagb.— 
"Do  not  puraue  him,  who  merely  deserves  a  slight  whipping,  with  the 
weightier  scourge."  The  advice  is  to  the  satirist,  whose  severities  should 
ever  bo  proportioned  to  the  offense.  W.B.  The  "  scuiioa"  wae  a  simple 
strap,  or  (hong  of  leather,  used  for  slight  offenses,  particularly  by  school- 
masters, in  correotang  tbeir  pupils.  The  "Jiagelluni,"  on  the  other  band, 
was  ft  lasli,  or  whip,  made  of  leathern  thongs  or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  sometimes  sharpened  with  small  bii«  of  iron  or  lead  at  the 
end.     This  was  used  in  correcting  great  offenders. 

Ne  sua  MlDenram.  Lat. — "  Let  not  a  pig  presume  to  teach 
Minerva,  [one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks,  a  goddess  in  whom 
power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously  blended]."  The  proverb  is  applied 
ti>  a  stupid  person,  who  presumes  to  set  right  an  intelligent  one.  "Teach 
not  thy  granny  to  suck  eggs." 

Ne  s«tor  ultra  iirepld am.  Lat. — "Let  not  the  shoemaker  go  beyond 
bis  last."  N.B.  This  censure  was  very  properly  addressed  by  Apolles  [» 
distinguished  painter,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great] 
to  a  certain  shoemaker  [co66?ec],whofonnii  fault  with  an  ili-piiinted  slipper 
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in  fine  of  his  pictures ;  but  when  he  presumed  to  estetid  his  criticism  to 
otlicr  parts  of  the  painting,  he  betrayed  so  mneh  ignorance  as  to  elicit 
from  the  painter  this  rebuke.  No  one  should  presuaie  to  give  his  opinion 
in  a  provinoeof  artin  which  he  is  onlj  a  dabbler.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  throughout  bis  life  Apelles  labored  to  improve  himself,  especially 
in  drawing,  which  he  ceyer  spent  a,  day  withuut  practicing.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "  Nulla  dies  sine  linea." 

He  tentes  aut  perfice.  Lat. — "  Attempt  not,  or  accomplish  what 
you  have  in  view, — or  bring  the  matter  to  bear," 

Ne  vile  velia.  Lat. — "  Incline  to  nothing  base,  mean,  disgraceful." 

Nebulae.  Lat. — "Mists,  fogs,  clouds."  "We  lament  that  such 
nebulae  should  be  found  upon  the  broad  and  luminous  disk  of  these 
'  Imaginary  Conversations.' 

ITec  allud  guldquam  per  fabellas  quaeritur, 
Quam  corrigiatur  error  ut  moi'taUuni, 
Aouatqtte  sese  dlligens  indtutrla.         Lat.  Phaedrus.— 
"Naught  else  is  aimed  at  in  fables,  fables  have  in  view  no  other  end,  object, 
than  that  the  mistakesof  mankind  be  oorrected,  amended,  and  that  diligent 
industi'y,  assiduity,  may  sharpen  itself,  may  rouse  itself  to  more  vigorous 
esertion,  may  receive  an  additional  stimulus  to  esertion." 

ITec  bella,  neo  paella.  Lat. — "Neither  beautiful  nor  young  [not 
a  girl]."  The  description  of  Sir  Thomas  Mote's  second  wife  [a  perfect 
shrow],  as  given  by  himself. 

Nec  dens  Interslt,  olai  dignus  Tludice  iiodua  Incident.  Lat. 
HoRiCB. — "Nor  let  a  god  interfere,  unlesa  a  difficnlty  present  itself  wor- 
thy a  god's  unraveling."  The  poet  is  advising  play-writers.  Do  not  in- 
troduce an  extraordinary  or  supernatural  appearance,  unless  on  an  occa- 
sion of  tlie  highest  importance. 

"Nor  let  a  god  in  person  stand  display'd. 
Unless  the  laboring  plot  deserve  his  aid." 
N,B.  Horace  intends  this  precept  as  a  censure  upon  a  common  fault  among 
the  ancient  tragic  poets,  tnat  of  having  recourse  to  some  deity  for  the  un- 
raveling  of  the  plot,  whenever  they  were  at  a  loss  in  relation  to  it.  He 
was  made  tu  descend  in  a  species  of  machine;  whence  the  expression, 
I>eui  ex  machiiia  [a  god  out  of  a  machine].  The  passage  is  often  quoted 
in  an  abridged  form :  tJius,  "  Nee  deus  intersit." 

Neo  fas  eat  propius  mortall  attlngere  Divum.  Lat. — "Nor  is 
any  mortal  permitted  tii  make  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  Deity." 
"'While  we  agree  with  Hnlley  that  no  mortal  nan  ever  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  divine  intelligenoe  than  Nbwion',  Nee  foi  eat  pi-opiiis  mm-- 
.  tali  atiingere  Divum, — we  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  no  one  has 
approaclied  more  nearly  to  Newton  than  Laplace." 

Weo  lex  eat  aequlor  ulla 

Qnam  necla  artifices  arte  perlre  sua.     Lat.  Ovrn. — 
"Nor  is  any  law  move  just,  or  impartial,  than  that  the  plotters  or  contrivers 
of  death  [and  destroot'ion]  should  perish  or  fall  by  their  own  machinations, 
should  themselves  fall  into  the  trap  that  they  had  prepared  for  others." 

Heo  liber  Indiclnm  est  anlmf.  Bed  honesta  valuntaii 
Flurima  iiiuloendia  auribus  apt  a  refert. 
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Accius  esset  atrox  ;  oonvlva  Tereiitius  esaet ; 
IQaaent  pugnaces,  qui  fera  bella  caiiunt.     Lat.  Ovio.^ 
"Nor  IS  the  book  the  inilex  of  the  muid, 
But  jusC  we  feel  ild  hoDest  wlah,  to  find 

Sume  way  of  pleasing,  be  it  grave  or  witty. 
Aooius  were  elae  the  greatest  bi-ute  in  Rome, 
Terence  a  rake,  that  never  dined  at  buoie ; 
All  epiu  poets,  cut-throats  and  baudittil" 
"Theinfluence  which  oar  knowledge,  or,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge,  our 
idea,  of  the  pereomil  obaraoterof  a  po^  has  on  our  reception  of  his  works 
is  not  used  bo  be  sufficiently  considered ;  nor  the  natural  propriety  of  [his 
dependence  enough  perceived.     For  although  the  abstract  moral  quality 
of  a  work  of  art  is  not  of  that  vast  importance  which  is  often  made  of  it, 
the  animus  of  the  author  id  greatly  to  be  eonsidered.    This  will  appear  the 
more,  when  we  reflect  that  the  tenor  and  character  of  an  author's  works 
are  not  always  a  faithful  copy  of  his  mind ;  and  that  the  total  amount  uf 
his  meaning,  as  well  aa  that  which  is  of  still  more  coneequence,  the  amoniit 
of  moral  inlueace  which  his  life  and  writings  ought  to  nave  in  the  world, 
are  only  to  be  collected  from  investigation  by  parallel.     Ovid  has  noticed 
liis  contradiction  between  man  and  book,  where  he  says,  prettily,  Nuc 
liber,"  &o.  [as  abuve]. 

Nee  Inslaae  pudet,  sed  lion  iucldere  ludam.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"Nor  is  it  a  shame  to  have  been  a  little  wild,  but  it  is  a  shame  not  t^i  put 
an  end  to  such  follies:"  that  is,  by  colling  maturer  judgment  to  our  aid. 
I'he  levities  of  youth  are  pardonable,  but  if  not  discontinued  in  time,  tliey 
form  the  strongest  reproach  to  maturity  and  age. 

"Once  to  be  wild  is  not  a  foul  disgraee. 
The  blame  is  to  pursue  the  frantic  race." 
Or: —  "Nor  do  I  Wash  to  own  my  follies  past. 

But  own  those  follies  should  no  longer  last." 
USec  me  pudet,  ut  Istos,  faterl  ueaoire  quod  nesclam.  Lat. 

of  that  which  I  do  not  know."  "Whoever  would  be  cured  of  ignorance," 
says  Montaigne,  "must  confess  it.  Great  abase  in  the  world  is  begut,  or, 
to  speak  more  tioldly,  all  the  abuses  in  the  world  are  begot,  by  our  being 
taught  to  be  afraid  of  professing  our  ignorance."  "All  that  I  know,"  said 
SocBATBS,  the  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher,  "is  that  I  know  noUiing." 

Nee  mirum.  Lat. — "And  no  wonder,  nor  is  it  marvelous,  wonder- 
ful, surprising." 

Heo  mor^,  neo  requlea.  Lat.  Tiroil. — "  No  stop,  no  stay,  neithei 
rest  nor  cessation  [from  the  business  In  handj." 

Nee  plaoidam  membris  dat  oara  quietem.  Lat.  Virqil.—"  Care 
allows  no  culm  repose  to  limbs  [that  are  wearied  with  excess  of  toil,  witli 
core],  to  the  care-worn  mind." 

Neo  pluribus  Impar.  Lat. — "  Not  an  unequal  match  for  numbers, 
for  many."  This  was  the  vain-glorious  motto  adopted  by  Louis  XIV.  when 
he  formed  his  dreamy  project  of  universal  empire. 

Nee  proBunt  domino  quae  proaant  omnibus  artes.  Lat. — -"  The 
arts  [of  literary  eoinpuBitiuii,  piDdiiotiynj,  fieculiai-  fimtures  iif  knoTledge, 
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which  nre  profitable,  beneficial,  to  all,  are  [too  fiequentlyj  if  l)ut  little 
benelit  to  tlicii-  pusseseoi'."  Applied  at  one  time,  in  an  csjjei^ial  manner, 
''  '         ■  'e  compelled  to  j;ive  eleven  c/iiiies  of  tlieir  ivorlts  to 

See  "  Sic  vos  Jwii  vobis," 


Neo  Sarmata,  nee  Thrai^  medlla  sed  uatns  Atlienis.  Lat.  Jit- 
VBNiL. — "Neither  a  Sanuiitiau,  nor  a  Thrauian  rneillier  a  Pde,  noi- a 
Turk],  but  Diie  born  in  the  heart  of  Athens,"  "  Without  nlteinptiug  to 
show,  as  they  [Junius  and  Ciisaubijn],  under  the  iiiflaenoe  of  fanoy,  hove 
endeavored  to  do,  that  unlettered  rustics  unwittingly  Hpeak  Qreek,  and 
that  many  a  word  with  a  barbarous  and  discordant  aound  is  nee  Sarmata, 
iiec  Thrax,  mediia  acd  iio/iu  Aihenia,  we  cannot  but  avow  the  conviution  that 
the  uneducated  classes  uf  an  it^rieultural  distriol  have  luainlj  oontrihuted 
to  sustain  the  iintloual  idiom  in  a  state  of  inoorruptness  and  stability." 

Neo  saUa  apparet  our  versiu  faotltet.  Lat.  Horacb. — "It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  discover  why  he  has  been  seiaed  with  this  vein  of 
rhymmg,  why  he  bothers  himself  about  writing,  or  making  verses ;" 
"Nor  is  it  plain  for  what  atrooious  crime 
The  gods  have  plagued  him  with  this  curse  of  rhyme." 
"When  a  man  can  write  such  ascellant  prose,  it  may  well  be  said  with 
the  poet,  'Nen  eatis  apparet  eur  vermis J'aciitet.' " 

Neo  soire  faji  est  omnia,  Lat.  Hor.lce,— •"  We  cannot  know,  or 
be  espected  to  know,  eveiy  thing."  "We  are  surrounded  with  mysteries 
on  every  side,  which  baffle  our  inquiries,  and  the  result  of  all  our  boasted 
knowledge 

'Is  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known.'  " 
"One  soieni;e  only  can  one  genius  fit. 
So  vast  is  art,  sn  narrow  human  wit." 
Nee  semper  feriet  quodonnque  mlnabltur  areas.  Lat.  Hobace. 
— "The  arrow  will  not  always  hit  the  object  whioh  it  threatens."     The 
moat  skillful  archer  cannot  always  hit  the  object  at  which  he  aims.  The 
best  aims  are  often  fruitless. 

"Nor  always  will  the  bow,  though  famed  for  art, 
With  speed  unerring  wing  the  threatening  dart." 
Nee  ai  aaa  obstatur  propterea  etlam  peimll^tltur.   Lat.  Cicero. 
— "On  the  supposition  that  an  act  is  not  expressly  forbidden,  wo  must 
not  therefore  imagine  that  it  is  permittee!,  allowed"  [to  any  one  who  has 
a  correct  idea  of  "right  and  wrong"]. 

Neo  aibi,  sed  totd  genittim  se  credere  mnndo.  Lat.  Luoan. — 
"To  think  that  he  was  burn  not  fur  himself  alone,  but  for  the  whole  human 
race."  This  is  the  rare  chnrnoter  of  an  enlarged  and  philosophic  mind. 
"  None  of  us,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  liveth  to  himself." 

Neo  Btudium  aloe  dlvlte  vena, 

Nee  rude,  quid  prosit,  video  Ingenlum.  Lat.  IIoiacb. — 

"I  neither  see  what  art  can  do  without  a  I'ich  vein  [of  fanoy,  imagina- 
tion], nor  a  fine  genius  without  the  help  of  art:" 

"Now,  art,  if  not  enriohed  by  nature's  vein, 
And  a  rude  genius  of  uncultured  strain, 
Are  useless  both.'' 
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Nec  tibi  quid  lioeat,  sed  quid  feolsas  deoebit 

Oocurrat:  meiitemque  domet  reapecCua  honeatl. 

Lat,   CL4UDIAN.— 

"  Do  not  consider  what  you  may  do,  but  wliat  it  will  bacome  jou  to  do,  and 
let  the  sense  of  honor  govern,  regulate,  your  mind."  This  is  a  must  ad- 
mirable epitome  of  ethios.  Were  men  to  loot,  nut  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  but  to  that  modeofoonduot  which  would  beai"  reflection,  the  great 
would  be  more  respected,  and  the  powerless  mote  liappj. 

Nec  vera,  vlrtua,  qaum  semal  excidlt,  curat  reponi  deterlori- 
bus.  Lat.  Horace. — "True  viilor,  when  it  has  once  fallen  from  its 
dignity,  cares  not  to  be  restored  by  minds  that  have  become  degraded  by 
cowardice :" — 

"True  valor,  failing  in  the  soldier's  breast, 
Scorns  to  resume  what  cowardice  possessed." 
Nec  verbnm  verbo  cnrabla  reddere  fidua 

lutetpres.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"  Do  not,  faithful  translator  though  you  are,  aim  iit  rendering  the  ori^nal 
word  fijr  word."  In  this  servility  of  translation  the  spirit  of  the  original 
will  certainly  evaporate. 

Nec  Tizit  male,  qui  natua  moriensque  fefeUit.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "  Nor  has  he  spent  his  life  badly  who  has  passed  It  from  his  birth  to  his 
burial  in  privacy."  The  man  is  fortunate  who  escapeH  completely  from 
the  cares  of  publio  life. 

"Nor  ill  he  Uvea,  who  Uvea  and  dies  unknown." 
N.B.  This  beautiful  adage  of  the  poet  will  remind  many  of  a  parallel 
passage  in  Glray's  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard :" — 
"Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  M  stray; 
Along  the  eool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

'J'hey  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 
Necesae  eat  cum  inaanientlbuB  taxeie,  nisi  solus  relinquererla. 
Lat.  Pbtbonius. — "It  is  noeeasary  to  be  mad  with  the  insane,  unless  you 
would  be  left  quite  alone."  Even  the  wise  man  will  bend  and  aooommo- 
date  himself  in  some  degree  to  the  follies  and  prejudices  of  those  around 
him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  singularity. 

ZTeceaae  est  facere  aumtum,  qui  quaerit  lucrum.  Lat.  Plau- 
Tiis. — "It  is  necessary  tliat  he  who  liKiks  for  gain  should  incur  expense." 
No  profit  in  common  life  can  be  made  without  previous  risk  and  expend- 

Necesae  eat  in  immensum  ezeat  oupldltas,  quae  naturalem 
modum  transmit.  Lat.  Seneca. — "When  once  ambition  has  passed  its 
natural  bounds,  its  progress  is  sure  to  be  immense."  It  is  so  witn  avavioe, 
which  the  word  cupidiias  may  imply,  and  indeeil  with  the  whole  train  of 
evil  passions.     Wlien  the  first  restraints  are  gut  over,  their  further  pry- 

Necesae  est,  qui  mare  tenet,  eum  reram  potlrh  Lat. — "  He 
who  ia  in  possession  of  the  sea,  master  of  the  sea,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
roaster  of  a  monarchy."  "To  be  master  of  the  sea,"  says  Bacon,  "is  an 
abridgment  of  a  munaruhj." 
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Necease  eat  ut  multos  tlmoat,  qnem  multl  tlment.  Litt.  I'vs- 
Livi  SyR\;s,^"He  thiit  is  feared  by  mauj  must  be  in  fear  of  mauj." 
'i'iie  tyrant,  who  govei'iis  others  by  terror,  bas  cause  to  be  himself  tlie 
nwst  teri'ifloil. 

Neoessitas  non  Itabet  legem.  Lnt.  haw  mastm. — "  Necessity  haa 
no  iaw."  Any  mail  iiiiiy  justify,  for  instance,  the  pulling  diiwn  the  house 
of  onothBi",  if  it  be  done  ti>  prevent  the  spreading  of  a  dangerous  fire. 

Nefas  nocere  vel  malo  fratil  puta.  Lat.  Sbneca, — "You  should 
deem  it  a  oriuie  to  hurt  even  a  bad  bi'other."  Yon  should  enlighten,  ad- 
monish, and  if  possible  I'oform,  him,  but  abstain  from  injury  orvioleace. 
this  maxim  should  in  a  great  degree  govern  our  conduct  tdwards  all  our 
fellow-men. 

ITegatas  artlfex  sequl  voces,  Lat.  Pirsius.—"  He  attempts  to 
express  himself  in  a  language  which  nature  has  denied  him." 

ITem.  oon. — Abbreviation  for  tteiitine  coniradicenle. 

Eem.  dls. — Abbveviiitiun  forneniine  imejrffeirie.     "No  person  np- 

1  losing  or  disagreeing."  These  two  phrases  are  in  fact  synonymous.   The 
alter,  however,  is  escluslvely  used  in  tbe  House  of  Peers. 

Nemiuem  id  agere  at  ez  alterliia  praedetor  inedtla.  Lat. 
Cicero. — "  [It  ia  only  right  and  proper  that]  no  man  should  so  a«t  as  to 
take  iiilvantoge  of  another's  folly."  This  is  a  precept  which  those  must 
ndmii'e  ia  theory  who  outrage  in  practice. 

IT^mo  allegaas  soam  tarpitadlnem  audiendua  est.  Lat.  Law 
masim.  — "  No  man  ailing  bis  own  baseneas  is  to  be  heard."  The  evi- 
dence of  spies,  informers,  and  of  every  mau  who  does  not  come  into  uuurt 
with  olefin  hands,  ia  to  be  listened  to  with  distrust. 

Nemo  bto  punitar  pro  eodem  delicto.  Lat.  taw  masim. — ' '  No 
man  can  be  twice  punished  for  the  same  crime." 

Nemo  malus  felLa.  Lat.  JuvekaIi. — "No  bad  man  is  ever  happy." 
"There  is  no  peace,  anith  the  LOliD,  unto  the  wicked," 

Nemo  me  impnne  laoea&et.  Lat. — "No  man  shall  provoke  me 
with  impunity."  The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  to  the  rough  na- 
ture of  which  plant  it  has  reference. 

Nemo  mortalinm  omnibus  hoTis  Bapit.  Lat.  Pliny. — "Neman 
is  wiso  at  all  times."  This  phrase,  so  frequently  employed,  enforces  a 
aerious  truth, — that  the  wisest  of  mankind  havetheir  lapses  of  indiscretion. 

Nemo  puultar  pro  alleno  delicto.  Lat  Law  masim, — "No  man 
is  to  be  punished  for  the  crime  of  another."  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
is  a  lam,  and  not  a  sfaie,  maxim.  The  people  in  every  state  are  punished 
for  the  sins  of  those  who  administer  the  government. 

Nemo  repente  fult  stultisaimua.  Lat. — "No  one  ever  became,  or 
has  ever  beeome,  exceedingly  foolish,  or  a  very  great  fool,  all  on  a  sudden, 
or  all  at  once." 

Nemo  repente  fult  turpUaimua.  Lat.  Juvesal. — "No  one  over 
became  thoroughly  base,  vicious,  proiigate,  debased,  or  lost  to  nil  sense 
of  decenoy,  all  at  once,  all  on  a  sudden,— no  one  ever  reached  the  climax 
[which  see]  of  vice  at  one  step :" — 

"Mark!  none  become,  at  okce,  completely  tile. 
Or, —  None  ever  reached  tlie  height  of  vice  at  first." 
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Nemo  solus  aapit.  Lai.  Plautus. — "  No  man  is  ivise  alone,  of  him- 
self." No  mail  should  be  so  confident  in  his  own  opinion  as  to  reject  all 
advice.    "In  tlie  mulliladeof  oounaelocs,"  sajs  Solomon,  "there  is  safety." 

Nemo  tenebltur  prodere  selpsum.  Lat. — "  No  one  shall  be  held 
bound,  or  liable,  ta  beti'aj  liiLnself." 

Nemo  teuetur  ad  impossibUe.  Lat. — "  No  one  is  bound  to  an  im- 
possibility, no  one  is  expected  to  do  what  is  impossible."  There  is  an  old 
saying  to  this  effect,  that  '■  though  Sulomon  was  wise,  and  Samson  was 
strong,  neither  of  them  could  pay  money  if  they  hadn't  it." 

Nemo  vir  magnus  sine  afHata  aliquo  dlviuo  unquam  fait.  Lat. 
CicjJKO. — "  No  man  was  ever  great,  no  one  ever  became  a  great  man, 
without  some  degree  or  measure  of  divine  iospirntion."  Eduaation  can  form 
men  after  its  on'n  image,  or,  latlier,  after  the  image  of  the  school-master ; 
but  not  all  the  education  in  the  world  will,  of  itself,  make  a  man  a  New- 
ton, a  Locke,  a  Person,  a  Richard  Oiveo,  or  a  Faraday.  In  all  such  cases 
there  must  be  in-born  talent  of  the  vei'y  highest  order,  the  gift  of  Omni- 
potence alone,  for,  a;  Cicero  telle  as,  Nemo  vir  maffaus  sijie  afflaia,  aliquo 
dUiino  taiqiiam  Jiiif. 

Hj?^,  mu  /le/iviia'  aaisTsiv  ap^pa  ravra  rav  ippEVbni,  Gr.  Bpichar¥U3. — 
"Be  discreet,  and  bethink  thee  to  be  mistrustful,  to  disbelieve  rather 
than  otherwise ;  for  this,  in  troth,  ia  the  very  essence  of  wisdom."  "  In 
no  study  more  than  in  that  of  historical  antiquities  is  it  expedient  to  keep 
in  view  the  maxim  of  Epicharkus,  '  Si/^e,  mc  /isfij^u'  ajrarrsiv-  apSpa  ravra 

Kepotimn-^The  true  meaning  of  this  oft-used,  but  not  well-uadei^ 
stood,  word  ia  the  too  great  inftuenee  oftlie  nep]tev)a,  or  possessed  by  the 
nephews,  of  a  reiffning  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the  important  positiona 
which  they  usually  fill.  The  word  is  generally  used  to  signify  undue  pca-- 
iidlitij  to  one's  own  relations,  in  putting  them  if  possible  into  good  berths, 
or  situations,  irrespective  of  their  merits. 

Neque  caeoum  ducem  neqae  amentem  consnltorem.  Iiat.  from 
Aristophanes. — "Do  not  take  either  a  blind  guide,  or  a  weak  adviser." 
The  former  ia  not  more  dangerous  thau  the  latter. 

Neqne  culpa  neque  landa  teipBum.  Lat. — "  Neither  blame  nor 
applaud  thyself."  The  latter,  in  conversation.  Is  a  silly  egotism,  and  the 
former  is  most  frequently  to  be  traced  to  an  affectation  !is  absurd. 

Neque  extra  ueceseitates  belli  praeclpaum  odlam  geio.  Lat. 
— "I  bear  no  particular  hatred  beyond  the  necessity  of  war."  I  feel  no 
resentment  beyond  that  which  is  justified  by  the  occasion. 

Neqne  mala  vel  bona  quae  vulgus  putet.  Lat.  Tacitus. — 
"Things  are  neither  good  nor  biid,  as  they  appear  to  the  judgment  of  the 
multitude." 

Neque  semper  aroum  tetidit  Apollo.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Nor  does 
Apollo  always  bend  his  bow."  This  phrase  is  generally  used  as  an  apology 
for  those  who,  being  engaged  in  grave  pui'suits,  indulge  themselves  inoooa~ 
aional  relaxation ;  but  sometimes  in  a  different  sense, — that  men  of  talent 

iwho  at  one  time  were  supposed  tobe  under  the  speoiat  protection  of  Apollol 
0  not  at  all  times  reach  by  their  exertion  the  level  of  their  usual  merits. 
Wequeo  monatrare,  et  aentlo  tantnm.   Lat.  -(uvEyAr..- — "[can- 
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not  ©ni'>  dy  it  in  worila,  but  enn  feel  it  in  my  soul ;" — what.  I  can  fancy, 
butcuiriot  expre.=s.  Used  in  apeivkiiig  uf  nn  iiidetinable  sensation.   "This 
do  I  fi.'cl,  but  want  the  power  trt  paint."     N.B.  "N'lqueo  ■monslrare,"  Ao. 
has  bi;en  appositely  used  in  reference  to  SHACapBiRE,  him  of  whom  Tup- 
PEB  tlius  sings  in  bis  beautiful  lines  to  Brother  Jonathan : — 
"There  lived  a  man,  a.  man  of  men, 
A  king  on  fancy's  throne; 
"^i  ne'er  shall  eee  his  lilce  again; 

The  globe  is  all  his  own: 
And  if  we  olaim  him  of  our  elan. 

He  half  belongs  to  you, 
For  Shnkspeare,  nappj  Jonathan, 
Is  yours  and  Britain's  too!" 
ITequicquain  saplt,  qui  sibl  nan  Hapit.   Lat. — "  I'd  no  purpose  is 
he  wine  who  is  not  wise  fur  himself,  wise  for  his  own  interest  or  l)enefit." 
Nervts  alienls  mobile  lignum.  Lat.  Horacg. — "A  puppet  moved 
by  wires  in  the  hands  of  otiiers."  Applied  to  politicians  of  a  certain  class, 
whose  motions  are  dictated,  and  whose  procoMings  are  regulated,  by  poi^ 
sons  unseen,  or  by  what  is  called  "an  inierwr  eabiiiel." 
IToscia  mens  homiuum  fati  sortisque  futurae, 

Ett  servare  modiim,  rebus  sublata  seoundts.  Lat.  Tiegil. — 
"The  laiud  of  man  eh  ignorant  of  fate  and  fnture  destiny,  or  of  keeping 
■within  line  bounds  when  elated  by  prosperity."  How  blind  is  the  mind 
of  man  to  fate  and  futnre  events  f  how  unwilling,  reluctant,  to  practice 
moderation  1  how  puffed  up,  inflated  witii  prosperity!  The  I'ich  and  the 
great  in  their  proudest  career  should  bear  in  mind  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, and  be  humble. 

Nesclo  qua  natale  solam  dulcedirie  canctos 

Duoit,  et  immemores  non  slnit  ease  sol.  Lat.  Oym. — 
"I  know  not  by  what  sweetness,  attractions,  our  native  soil  attaches  all 
men  to  it,  and  permits  them  not  to  be  unmindful  of  it."     Neither  time 
nor  distance  can  eradicate  the  attachment  which  most  men  feel  for  the 
spot  that  gave  thera  birth  ; — 

"A  nameless  fondness  for  our  native  clime 
Triumphs  o'er  change  and  all-devouring  time; 
Our  nest  regards  our  friends  and  kindred  claim. 
And  every  bosom  feels  the  sympathetic  flame." 
"Tliat  we  should  love  the  land  of  our  birth,  of  our  happiness,  of  that 
social  =ystera  under  which  our  happiness  has  been  pmduced  and  protected, 
the  land  of  our  nnoestors,  of  all  the  great  names  and  great  deeds  which  we 
have  1)een  taught  most  early  to  venerate,  is  surely  as  little  wonderful  us 
that  wc  ijhould  feel,  what  we  all  feel,  a  sort  of  afleotion  for  the  most  trifling 
object  which  we  have  merely  borne  about  with  ns  for  any  length  of  time. 
Loving  ihe  very  land  of  our  birth,  we  love  those  who  inhabit  it,  who  are  to 
us  a  p;ti't,  as  it  were,  of  the  land  itself,  and  the  part  which  brings  it  most 
immedliiiely  home  to  our  afieotiona  and  aervioes.     It  is  a  greater  recom- 
mendation to  our  good  will,  indeed,  to  bo  a  relatiye,  or  a  friend,  or  a  bene- 
factor; hut  it  is  no  slight  recommendation,  oven  without  any  of  these 
powevful  titles,  to  be  a  fellow-countryman,  to  havo  breathiiil  tiie  sainp  air. 
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and  trod  the  same  soil,  sind  lent  vigor  to  the  same  political  iustitiitiuns, 
to  whioh  oui-  own  aid  has  actively  or  paaaively  contributed." — Bi-ovin's 
Leelwes. 

"Bi'entbeB  there  the  man,  with  eoul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!' 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  witjiiu  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  bath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  atrand  I 
If  such  there  hreathe,  go,  mark  him  well: 
For  hira  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  Tiis  wealth  as  wish  can  olaim. 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  uuhonored,  and  unsung." — Scott. 
"I  traveled  among  unknown  men 
In  lande  beyond  the  sea: 
Nor,  England !  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 
"  'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream ! 
Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more," — Wordsworth. 
Hesdo  quid  profecto  ml  animus  praeaagit  mali.  Lat.  Tbkgncb. 
— "I  know  not,  in  troth,  what  misfortune  my  mind  presages,  or  fore- 
bodes ;  my  mind  anticipates  something  indescribably  unpleasant." 

ITeacire  quid  autea  quam  natus  sla  acclderit,  Id  eat  semper 
esse  puerum.  Lat.  Ciceho. — "  To  bo  ignorant  of  wliat  happened  boforo 
you  were  horn,  of  by-gone  times,  of  the  days  tliat  aie  past,  is  ever  to  be 
like  a  child  [in  knowledge]." 

Neaois,  ml  fill,  qnantula  saplentla  gubeinatur  muudas!  Lat. 
OxENSTiKRN.^"  Thou  kuowest  not,  my  son  [thou  bast^et  to  learn],  with 
how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed !"  "  Civilization  baa  never  been 
granted  an  opportunity  of  suddenly  making  such  an  immense  step,  or  rather 
Buoh  an  incHlcalable  stride,  as  is  now  offered  [1838] ;  but  it  is  hujniliadng  to 
reflect  how  little  apprehension  we  have  shown  for  the  heavenly  gift  which 
has  been  imparted  to  us,— how  strongly  our  conduct  respecting  it  exempli- 
fies the  observation,  'Nescis,  miJUi,  qnantula  sapienMa  gvberiiatar  mun- 

Hesolt  vox  missa  revertd.  Lat.  HoKiCE. — "The  word  which  has 
once  escaped  can  never  be  recalled."  We  should  be  oai'eful  of  what  wi 
say.  The  impression  made  by  an  indiscreet  word  is  scarcely  ever  enised 

Nesatin  magglor  dolore 
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"There  is  no  greiiter  woe 
Than  to  remember  inys  uf  happiiieaa 
Amid  ikfHictiuii." 
Neutdquam  officitim  libeH  esse  hominua  piito, 

Cum  is  nil  promereat,  postulate  Id  gratlae  appoiii  sibi. 

Liil.  Terence.— 
"I  think  it  helow  a  man  iif  honor  to  layelaiui  tii  an  ohUgation,  wheio  he 
has  done  nothing  tti  merit  any."  A  man  uf  liberal  sentiuienta  will  nut  Bkiop 
to  aek  that  as  a  favor,  which  he  citnnot  claim  as  a  reward. 
Ni  pins  ni  moina,     Fr. — "Neither  mure  nor  less." 

_— Ni 

Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non 
Inteiides  animTim  studiis  et  rebus  honestia — 
Invidia  vel  amoie  vigil  torquebere.  Lat.  IIok.ice. — 

"Unless  before  dajbrenk  you  call  for  a  book  anii  a  li^ht,  and  if  you  do 
not  apply  your  mind  to  study  and  honorable  pursuits,  love  or  envy  will 
torture  you  and  keep  you  awalte:" 

"Unless  you  light  your  early  lamp  to  find 
A  mornl  book, — unless  you  form  your  mind 
To  nobler  studies, — -you  will  forfeit  rest, 
And  love  or  envy  will  distract  your  breost" 
Nialseries.    Fr. — "Follies,  fooleries,  absurdities,  sillines.^es,  non- 
sense."   "The  niaMeries  of  fashionable 'West>-Eud  life  can  scarcely  be  un- 
derstood in  other  localities." 

Niger  est — hunc  tu,  Somane,  oaveto.  Lat.  Horace. — "He  is 
black  in  heart;  shun  him,  then,  thou  that  hast  the  spirit  of  a  Roman; 
do  thou,  0  Roman,  beware  of  him,  be  on  thy  guard  against  him."  The 
delineation  of  a  hypocrite.  N.B.  The  eidii'e  passage,  of  ivhich  the  above 
words  are  an  estract,  is  so  remarkably  beautiful  S3  to  render  any  apology 
for  its  introduction,  by  way  of  appendage,  unnecessary  ;^ 

Absentem  qui  rodit  amioum 

Qui  non  defendit^  alio  culpante ;  solutos 
Qui  captat  risus  hominum,  fitmam^ue  dioacis ; 
Pingera  qui  non  visa  potest,  oomniissa  tacere 
Qui  nequit;  hio  niger  eat — hunc  tu,  Romane,  eaveto. 
"  He  who  malignant  tears  an  absent  friend. 
Or,  when  attacked  by  others,  don't  defend  ; 
Who  trivial  burets  of  laughter  strives  to  raise, 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise; 
Of  thines  he  never  saw  who  te!ls  his  tale, 
And  friendship's  secrets  knows  not  to  conceal, 
This  man  is  vile ;  here,  Roman,  fix  your  mark ; 
His  soul  is  black,  as  is  his  nature  dark." 
Rogers,  the  distinguishad  poet  and  lovor  of  punnin",  and  Father  Man 
bony  once  walking  down  the  Strand,  a  Black  appTOacned,  when  Rogers, 
in  affected  alarm,  exclaimed, — 

"  Hio  niger  est — hunc  tu,  Bomane,  ciiveto." 
Nihil  ad  rem,     Liit,— "  Notlilng  to  Ibc  purpose."     "We  "liive  in 
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those  Lectures  ei  ilisplaj  of  learning  to  little  purpose,  quiitntions  fnmi 
Latin  and  Gi'eek,  renUy  iii/iil  ad  rem;  the  ^iJmoia!  [vain  ahows,  or  dis- 
plays, wHnpims  esliiliiti  ma,  •»■  parade  of  learoiiig]  of  the  Greek,  and 
nisioiiwoftheR-aiavis." 

Nihil  agas  quod  non  prosit.  Lat.  Ph.\Edrus. — ^"Do  nothinj;  but 
what  may  be  profitable,  may  torn  tn  s'jine  auj.iu  it,  bi  giwd  aeoovint." 

Nihil  agit  qui  difGdentem  verbis  aolatur  s-uis: 
Is  est  amlous,  qui  In  re  dubla  re  juvat,  ubl  re  est  opus 

Lat.  Plii,tl  =  — 
"lie  who  comforts,  ndininisters  consolation  tii,  n  man  who  is  down  in  the 
world,  who  is  on  his  beam-ends,  who  haa  no  shot  in  tlie  locker,  wiio  has 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  with  mere  words,  duos  nothiD"  worth  monti  m 
ing;  but  a  true  friend  is  he  who  in  ciroumstanoes  of  difficulty  ootiiea  lo 
the  reeeue,  purse  in  hand,  with  open  hand  and  open  heart." 

ITlhH  credo  auguribus  qui  aures  verbis  dlvltant 

Alienas,  suaa  et  anro  looupleteut  domes.    Lat.  Attius. — 
"I  put  no  faith  in  augurs,  I  give  no  credit  to  augura,  conjurers,  fortune- 
tellers, who  enrich  the  ears  of  others  with  [lying]  worda,  that  they  may 
replenish  their  own  housea  with  gold ;" — 

"I  trust  not  augurs,  who  enrich  our  ears  with  fables  old, 
In  order  to  replenish  their  own  abodes  with  gold." 

NlhU  erat  quod  uon  tetlglt :  nihil  quod  tetiglt  non  ornavit. 
IM.  Dr.  JoHJjsoN  on  Goldsmith. — "In  his  writings  lie  touched  on  evei-y 
enl^ect,  soTersatile  was  hia  genius;  and  naught  did  he  touch  upon  wilIi- 
out  adorning  it."  "  The  stw  of  the  race-oourae  of  modem  times  woa  Colo- 
nel Mellish.  Nihil  erat  qitod  noit  tetigit:  nihil  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit 
He  was  a  clever  painter,  a  fine  horseman,  a  brave  soldier,  a  acientific 
farmer,  and  an  esqtLisite  ooftchmiin." 

Nihil  oripit  fortuna  nisi  quod  et  dedit.  Lat.  PuBLiTrs  SvRi;s. — 
"  Fortune  takes  naught  from  us  but  what  she  fii'st  gave  us." 

Nihil  eat  ab  omni  parte  beatum.  Lat.  Horace. — "There  is  no- 
thing that  is  in  every  respect,  in  evei-y  instance,  in  every  point  of  view, 
blessed,  happy,  or  perfect :" — 

"Naught  is  there  thot's  completely  blest," 
There  is  no  perfect  happiness  in  the  world ;  no  state,  condition  of  life  is 
without  its  disadvantages.     Nothing  human  is  or  uan  be  perfect.     See 
"Laeius  in,  praeseiu  aiiiiau-i,"  i&e. 

Nihil  est  alind  magnum  quam  multa  minuta.     Lat.  prov. — 
"Every  thing  great  is  corapuaed  of  many  things  which  we  small."   This 
ancient  adage  is  admirably  illusti'nted  by  Yodnq,  when  he  anya, — 
"  Sands  form  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year." 

Nihil  est  aptiuB  ad  delectationem  lectoiis,  quam  temporum 
varietates,  forttuiaeque  viciBsitudines.  Lat.  Cicero. — -"Nothing  is 
niore  calculated  to  entertain  a  reader,  thaa  the  variety  of  times,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune."  In  the  perusal  either  of  history  or  romance,  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader  arises  chiefly  from  variety  and  contrast. 

Nihil  est  in  intelleotu  quod  non  prins  fult  in  senau.  Lat. — 
"There  is  nothing  in  intnlligence,  which  did  not  previously  exist  in  sense." 
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"In  Nature  as  well  as  in  Arb,  there  are  intelligible  forms,  which  to  thp 
seciBible  are  subset|iierit.  Honee  then  we  see  the  meaviing  nf  that  noted 
Suhoul  Hxioni,  M/iil  est  in  hiUUixtu  qiwd  noil  prius  JuU  in  Seiistt;  an 
axiom  which  we  must  own  to  be  so  far  nllowable,  as  it  respects  the  Ideas 
of  a  mere  cordnmplator." 

mhll  eat  qnln  male  nairando  poaalt  depravarl.  "LaX.  Terence. 
— ■'  There  is  nothing  but  by  ill  telling,  by  suppressing  the  good  and  brini;- 
iiig  forward  the  evil,  maj  be  made  to  appear  tie  worse." 

HihU  eat  quod  non  ezpugnet  pertlnax  opera,  et  intenta  ac 
diligena  cura.  Lat.  Seneca. — "  There  is  uotiiing  ivhiuh  pei-seTering  in- 
dustry, and  unwearied  and  unremitted  esertion,  may  not  completely  and 
thoriiughlyBurmoant,  overoome,"  "KinoBobbrtBhccb,  bcingout  onan 
expedition  to  recunnoiter  the  enemy,  hnd  occasion  to  sleep  at  night  in  a 
barn.  In  the  mornins,  still  reclining  his  head  on  a  pillow  of  straw,  he 
beheld  a.  spider  dlmbing  up  a  beam  of  the  roof.  The  insect  fell  to  the 
gronnd,  but  immediately  made  a  second  essay  to  ascend.  This  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  hero,  who,  with  regret,  saw  Bie  spider  iVill  a  second  time 
from  the  same  eminence.  It  made  a  third  nnsuocessful  attempt.  Nob 
without  a  mixture  of  coneern  and  curiosity,  the  monarch  twelve  times  be- 
held the  insect  baffled  in  its  aim ;  hut  the  thirteenth  essay  was  crowned 
with  success.  It  gained  the  summit  of  the  bam,  and  the  king,  starting 
from  hie  couch,  eiolniraed,  'This  poor  insect  has  taught  me  perseveranue! 
I  will  follow  its  esamplc.  Have  I  not  been  twelve  times  defeated  by  the 
enemy's  superior  force?  On  one  fight  more  hangs  Ihe  independence  of 
my  country!'  In  a  few  days  his  anticipations  were  fully  realiised  hy  the 
glorious  result  to  Scotland  of  the  Battle  of  Bannookbui'n." — Ooodriek's 
Fireside  Educaliort. 

Nihil  eat  tarn  titile  quod  in  transitu  prosit.  Lat.  Seneca. — 
"No  biMiii  can  be  so  good  as  to  be  pnifituhle  when  carelessly  read." 

Nihil  eat  tam  volucre  quam  maledictum ;  nihil  faoiliua  emlt- 
titur,  nihil  citlua  ezcipitur,  nihil  latluB  dissipatur.  Lat.  Cicero. 
— "  Nothing  is  so  swift  in  its  progreps  as  calumny ;  nothing  is  more  easily 
circulated,  noihing  wore  readdy  received,  and  nothing  can  be  more  widely 
spread  abroad."     Or,  as  our  poet  has  it, — 

"On  eagles'  wings  immortal  scandals  iy." 

Nibll  magfa  consent aneum  eat  quam  ut  llsdem  modla  res  d!s- 
solvatitr,  qnlbus  constltultur.  Lat.  Law  masim. — "Nothing  is  more 
equitable  than  that  every  thing  should  be  dissolved  by  the  same  means 
by  which  it  was  constituted."  A  deed  under  hand  and  seal  can  only  be 
released  by  a  similar  deed.  An  obligation  in  writing  caunot  be  dis- 
charged by  a  verbal  agreement, 

Nilill  omul  ex  parte  perfeotum  atqne  beatum.  Lat.  Cicero. — 
"There  is  nothine  that  is  in  every  point  of  view  blessed  or  happy  and 
perfect."     See  "  Nikii  est  ab  omni,"  ac. 

Nihil  potest  rox  nlai  quod  de  jure  potest.  Lat.  Law  maxim.— 
"Tlie  king  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  can  do  hy  law."  He  caunot,  for 
instance,  order  a  man  to  prison  without  the  writs  and  processes  of  law. 

Nihil  quod  tetlgit  noa  omavit.  Lat. — "Naught  did  ho  touch 
[write  about]  that  he  did  nut  adorn,  embclli»h."   See  "Nihil  erai  quod  ivih 
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teiif/ii,"  &c.  "  We  are  uliliged  to  paas  bj  a  ynriety  uf  minor  matiers 
wli'ioh,  in  its  thimsand  obnrtive  motioHa,  and  in  its  multifaeimis  and  I'riiit" 
less  debates,  the  Reformed  house  hae  touched.  la  the  opinion  uf  tlif 
pamphleteers,  nihil  qaoi  letigit  non  ornavU:  we,  on  the  ooutrary,  think 
that  it  has  tuuoheii  nothing  Tvhiuh  it  has  nut  disCorbed ;  and,  whiit  with 
committees  within  doors  and  commissioners  without,  we  reall;  know  not 
■what  spot  of  the  old  terra  jbma  of  British  institutions  has  not  been 
turned  into  a  quicksand." 

Wihil  soriptum  miraouli  causa.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "Nothing  com- 
posed for  tlie  sake  of  eKhibiting  prodigies,  or  exoiting  wonder."  Applied 
to  a  history  which  narrates  simple  facts  in  plain  terms. 

HlhU  semper  floret ;  aetas  enccedit  aetati.  Lat,  Cicero. — 
"Nothing  is  at  all  times  in  a  flourishing  condition,  in  its  prime,  nothing 
perpetually  flourishes :  age  succeeds  age,  the  severjil  stages  of  existence 
succeed  each  other," 

Nihil  sub  sole  novj.  Lat, — "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
"There  is  no  new  thing,"  says  Solomon,   "under  the  sun.     Is  there  any 
thing,  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new?  it  hath  been  already  of 
old  lime  which  was  before  us."     Compare  Oh.iucbb:-~ 
"For  outof  theoldefeldis,  as  men  saieth, 

Comith  all  this  now  corne,  fro  yere  to  yere ; 
And  out  of  ulde  bokis,  in  good  faith, 

Comith  all  this  newe  seienoe,  that  men  lere." 
Horace  Walpole,  remarking  to  Selwyn  one  day,  at  a  time  of  oonsider- 
sble  popular  discontent,  that  the  measures  of  guvernment  wei'e  as  feeble 
and  confused  as  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Georges,  and  saying,  "  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun :"  "No,"  replied  Selwyn,  "nor  under  the 
grandson  [George  the  Third]." 

TJlhH  tam  firmuni  est,  cui  peiicultim  non  sit  etlam  ab  Inva- 
lido.  Lat.  QuiNTUS  CnRTiifs. — "Nothing  is  so  fiim,  secure,  as  to  be  im- 
pregnable to  the  attacks  even  of  the  very  weakest."    See  "Qiiamvis  sub- 

Nihil  tam  Brmum  est,  quod  non  expugnarl  peouiiia  possit. 

Lat.  Cicero. — "Nothing  is  so  secure,  firm,  stable  as  not  to  be  overcome, 
gotten  the  weather-gage  of,  by  means  nf  money."  &ee  "Aumm  per  me- 
dias,"  &c.  "We  &r6  not,"  says  Colion,  "monj  ingenious  in  searching 
out  bad  motives  for  good  actions,  when  peifcrined  by  others,  than  good 
raolaYes  for  bad  actions,  when  performed  by  ourselves.  I  have  observed 
elsewhere,  that  no  swindler  has  assumed  so  many  names  as  self-love,  nor 
is  su  much  ashamed  of  his  own ;  self-love  can  gild  (be  most  nauseous 
pill,  and  can  make  the  ^'ossest  venality,  when  tinseled  over  with  the 
semblance  of  gratitude,  sit  easy  on  the  weakest  stomach." 

"There  is."  sn-vs  a  writer  in  the  Spectator,  "a  way  of  reasoning  which 


n  fails.  I  mean,  convincing  a  man  by  ready  money,  o 
_r  called,  bribing  a  man  to  an  opinion.    This  method  has  often  pro' 
successful  when  all  others  have  been  made  use  of  to  no  purpose,    A  a 


who  is  furnished  with  arguments  from  the  Mint,  will  convince  his  antagonist 
iicn  sooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from  reason  and  philosophy.  Gold 
a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
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inflesible.  Philip  of  Macedon  ivaa  a.  miin  of  moat  inTincible  reason  this 
wiiy.  He  refutud  by  it  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  confounded  their  states- 
uien,  Btraok  their  oiatorij  dumb,  and  at  length  avgaed  them  out  of  all 
their  liberties." 

Nihil  tarn  lucredlbile  est.,  quod  non  dicendo  flat  probablle  : 
nihil  tarn  Iiorridiun,  tarn  Incultum,  quod  iiou  eplendescat  ora- 
tloiie,  et  tanquam  excolatur.  Lat.  Giceko. — "  Niithing  is  so  iiiuveJi- 
ble,  unbelievable,  as  not  to  ai^pear  probable  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
toldi  nutliiiig  so  horrid  Ot  revolting,  nothing  so  ugly  or  Jevoid  of  orira- 
mont,  aa  nut  to  appear  fair  oi'  bright  by  being  arrajed  in  goi'geousnejs 
of  longuage,  and  decked  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  garb  of  loveliness." 

IflUl  turplus  est  quam  gravis  aetate  eenes,  qui  nullum  aliud 
liabet  argumentum,  quo  se  probet  diu  vixlese,  praeter  aetatem. 
Lat.  Sen£04, — "Nothing  is  more  base,  con  temp  tlble,  than  aa  old  man 
who  can  exhibit  no  other  proof  of  having  liyed  a  long  time  but  his  mere 
age,"  We  should  all  try  to  show  by  some  generous  att,  some  brave  eser- 
tions,  or  some  scieniiUo  efforts,  that  we  have  not  lived  in  vain,  been  mere 
cuLuberei-s  of  the  soil. 

Nil  actum  reputans,  dum  quid  supereaset  agendum.     Iiat. 
LucAN. — "Thinking  that  notbing  wiis  done  whilst  any  ihing  remained  to 
be  done."     This  is  the  character  of  a  man  of  talent  and  enterprise.     He 
never  sits  down  indolently  oonteated  with  half  measures : — 
"He  reckoned  not  the  past-,  whilat  aught  remained 
Great  to  be  done,  or  mighty  to  be  gained." 
"Adopting  the  noble  maxim  of  oonsidermg  nothing  done  dti/m  quid  super- 
esiset  agendum,  they  would  feel  the  very  spires  of  our  cathedrals  an  eye- 
sore, and  would  never  rest  until  they  were  overthrown." 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numicl, 

Solaque,  quae  poaslt  facere  et  servare  beatum, 

LUit.   Ho K ACE.— 

"To  wonder  at  nothing,  (ftai  is,  to  be  astonished  at  nothiiig  that  we  sec 
around  us,  or  that  occurs  to  ns  in  the  path  of  our  existence,  to  look  on 
every  thine  with  a  cool  and  undisturbed  eye,  to  judgeof  eveiy  thiiii;!  dis- 
paesLOoatery,  to  value  or  estimate  nothing  above  itself,  and  consec[ucntly 
to  Govet  nothing  immoderately,  and  to  think  nothing  more  alarming  or 
adverse  than  iti  really  is,  is  almost  the  only  way,  Numlcius,  to  make  us 
happy  and  to  continue  to  keep  us  so." 

"  Not  to  admire  is  of  all  means  the  best, 
The  only  means  to  make  and  keep  us  blest." 
Happiness  does  not  arise  Irom  those  things  which  men  are  apt  to  admire, 
bat  from  virtue,  and  a  mind  not  subject  to  idle  wonder  and  admiration. 
"Veiy  large  sums  are  wasted  every  yoar  on  the  Continent  by  our  country- 
men m  pursuit  of  the  'antique,'  though  it  might  be  dlf&uult  Co  determine 
to  what  extent  public  credulity  is  thus  annually  imposed  up<jn ;  difEonlt, 
because  self-love  is  here  at  variance  with  self-interest  [ailenciag  many  a 
victim,  whofears  lest,  if  his  mistakes  were  blabbed  abroad,  the  world  might 
append  some  more  unflattering  name  to  his  own  than  that  of  dupe) ;  and 
(iiflicult  again,  because  there  are  gulls  that  will  iioi  be  so  .called ;  and  guil- 
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geon3  ivli  i  ironV  believe  in  a  pike  til!  he  awnllows  thera  up  alive!  Thus 
while  ihe  tniiid  pvactieed  is  gieat,  the  stir  it  makes,  in  oonaequeoca  of 
these  tilings,  is  small ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  the  more  neoesaary  M 
apprize  aiiiuteurs,  that  the  muuey  laid  out  to  learn  experience  may  come 
to  iiwre  than  would  purchase  them  a  commission  iu  the  Guards !" 
"Not  ta  admire's  the  simplest  art  we  know 

To  keep  your  fortune  in  its  staiu  quo; 

Who  holds  loose  cash,  nor  cheq^ueg  his  changeling  gold, 

Buy  what  he  will,  h  certain  to  be  sold." 
Nil  agit  exemplam,  litem  qnod  lite  reaolvit.  Lat.  Horace.— 
"  Thiit  esample  does  nothing,  which  in  removing  one  difficulty  introduces 
another.  An  instance,  which  solvea  one  difficulty  by  raising  another, 
concludes  nothing."  That  arbitratJon  is  of  no  avail,  which  leaves  behind 
it  as  gi'eat  a  difficulty  as  it  found  in  the  fii'st  instance. 

Nil  oouacire  stbi,  nulla  pallesoere  culpa.  Lat.  Horace. — "To 
be  coLisciuus  of  no  guilt,  and  to  turn  pale  at  no  charge."  The  latter  is 
the  strongest  proof  of  a  pure  mind  and  unsullied  conseienue. 

William  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  <if  Biith,  was  remarkable  alike  for 
his  oratorical  talents  and  his  long  and  consistent  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  Sir  Robert  Waipole,  the  great  Whig  Minister.  On  the  11th  of 
February,  1741,  a  time  when  party  feeling  was  at  its  height,  Wolpole  re- 
ceived an  intimation  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Opposition  to  impea^ih  him.  To  this  menace  he  replied  with  his 
usual  o<jmp(«ure  and  eeif-oom  place  nee,  merely  requesting  a  feir  ttod  can- 
did hearing,  and  winding  up  his  speech  with  the  quotation, — 

"Nit  oonacire  sibi,  nulli  pnllescere  ouipae." 
With  his  usual  tact,  Pulteney  imtBBdiately  rose,  and  observed,  "tliat  the 
right  honorable  gentleman's  logio  and  Latin  wete  alike  inaccurate,  and 
that  Horace,  whom  he  had  just  raiaquoted,  had  written  'nulla  palleacere 
culpa.'  "  Walnole  maintained  that  nis  quotation  was  correct,  and  a  bet 
was  offered.  The  matter  was  thereupon  referred  tu  Nicholas  Havdinge, 
Clerk  of  the  House,  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  who  decided  ngninst 
Waipole.  The  Minister  accordingly  tuok  a  guinea  iirom  his  pocket,  and 
Hung  it  across  the  house  to  Pulteney.  The  latter  caught  it,  and,  holding 
it  up,  esclaimed,  "It's  the  only  money  I  have  received  from  the  Treasury 
for  many  years,  and  it  shall  be  tlie  last,"  This  g;uinea,  having  be'^ri  cuie- 
fuUy  preserved,  finally  came  into  the  bands  of  Sir  John  Murray,  by  whom 
it  wiia  presented,  in  1828,  tu  the  British  Museum.  The  following  memo- 
randum, in  the  handwriting  of  Pulteney,  is  attached  to  it:  "This  guinea 
I  desire  may  be  kept  as  an  heir-looxo.  It  waa  won  of  Sir  Eobert  Wiilpole 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  asserting  the  verse  in  Horace  to  be  '  nulii 
palleseere  culpae,'  whereas  I  laid  the  wager  of  a  gninea  thatit  was  "nuiU 
palleacere  culpa,'  He  sent  for  the  book,  and,  being  convinced  that  he  had 
lost,  gave  me  this  guinea.  I  told  him  I  could  take  the  money  without  any 
blusli  on  my  side,  but  believed  it  was  the  only  money  he  ever  gave  in  the 
House  where  the  giver  and  the  receiver  on^ht  not  equally  to  blush.  This 
guinea,  I  hope,  wul  prove  to  my  posterity  tne  use  of  knowing  Latin,  and 
eucourage  t^em  in  their  learning." 
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"He  omea  nothing."     Tfie  iisiuil  plea 

HU  deaperandum.  Lat..  HoBiCE.— "Let  us  despair  of  nothing,  let 
us  never  despair,  be  caat  down."  "Man,  amidsttiieflactaationsof  hisuwn 
feelings  and  of  passing  events,  ought  to  resemble  the  ship,  which  currents 
may  carry  and  winds  may  impel  muo  her  conree,  but  which,  amidst  every 
deviation,  stitl  presses  onward  to  her  port  with,  unremitted  perseverance. 
In  the  coolne^  of  reflection,  he  ought  to  survey  his  a.ffairB  with  a  dispas- 
sionate and  comprehensive  eye,  and,  having  lixed  on  his  plan,  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  accomplish  it,  regardless  of  the  temporary  mutations 
of  his  mind,  the  monotony  of  the  same  track,  the  upathj  i)f  exhausted 
attention,  or  the  blandishments  of  new  projects." — Ilssays  on  the  Forma- 
tion and  Publkatioii  of  Opinioin. 

"Never  give  up!  it  is  wiser  and  better 
Always  to  hope,  than  once  to  despair  I 
Pliog  off  the  load  of  Doubt's  heavy  fetter. 

And  break  the  dark  spell  of  tyrimnical  care ; 
Never  give  up!  or  the  burden  may  sink  you: 

Providence  kindly  Ims  mingled  the  cup. 
And  in  all  trials  or  troubles,  bethink  you, 

The  watchword  of  life  must  be.  Never  give  up! 
"Never  give  upl  there  are  chances  and  changes 
Uelping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  one. 
And  through  tlie  chaos  High  Wisdom  ari'anges 

Ever  suoeess, — if  you'll  only  hope  on; 
Never  give  up  I  for  the  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  that  Providence  miugles  the  oup, 

And  of  all  maxims  the  best,  as  the  oldest, 

Is  the  true  wfttjihword  of.   Never  give  up, 

"Never  give  upl  though  the  grape-shot  may  rattle. 

Or  the  full  tlmndei'-cloud  over  you  burst: 

Stand  like  a  rook, — and  the  storm  i)r  the  Ijattle 

LitUe  shall  harm  you,  thougli  doing  the  worst: 
Never  give  upl  if  adversity  presses. 

Providence  wisely  hiis  mingled  the  cup, 
And  the  best  counsel  iu  all  your  distresses. 
Is  the  stout  watohwoi'd  of,  Never  give  upl" 

'i'ui'b'EK's  Biillada  and  Poems. 
Nil  dloit.     Lat.  Law  term. — "He  says  nothing."     This  pica  inti- 
mates a  failure  iu  the  dclendant,  in   not  ijuttlng   iu  his  answer  to  tlie 
plaint ilf's  declaration. 

Nil  dlctu  foeclum  visuqua  liaec  liiiiiua  tangat, 

Intra  quae  puer  est.  Lat.  Juvenal.  — 

"Let  nothing  shocking  to  eyes  or  eara  approach  those  doors  that  olose- 
upon  jour  child."  Nothing  iudonent  or  criminal  should  be  mentioned 
within  the  early  and  eager  hearing  of  children.  "Little  pitchers  have 
large  ears."     See  "Maxima  debdur,"  dc. 

Mil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  saiiiia  amico.      Lat.    IIoraob, — 
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"Ne'er  shall  I,  while  in  [iiy  senses,  ever  think  any  blessing  equal  to  that 
of  an  agreeable  true  friend:" — 

"Surely  no  blessing  in  the  power  of  fate 
Can  be  oompareil,  in  sanity  of  mind, 
Til  friends  of  a  companionable  kind." 
Nil  eiit  ulteriiis,  quod  nostris  moribns  addat 
Foetexitaa :  eadem  cupleiit  faclentque  rolnoree, 
Omne  in  praecipitl  Tltium  stetdt.  Lat.  Jitvenal,-^ 

"Thei'o  is  nothing  furCJier,  that  future  times  can  adii  to  our  iminoi-alitj. 
Our  posterity  must  have  the  same  desires,  and  perpetrate  the  same  acts. 
Every  vioe  has  reached  its  olimax:" — 

"  Nothing  is  left,  Nothing,  for  future  times 
To  add  te  the  fnll  oataliigue  of  erimea ; 
The  bafHed  sons  must  feet  the  same  desires. 
And  act  the  same  mad  follies,  as  their  aires. 

This  is  the  complaint  of  every  oentury,  since  a  picture  of  national 
manners  was  first  drawn.  The  inventive  genius  of  each  succeeding  age 
has  continued,  h<iwever,  to  mock  the  prediction. 

mi  falai  audeat,  uU  veri  aon  andeat  dioere.  Lat.  Cicero, — 
"That  he  should  nut  dare  to  tell  a  falsehood,  or  to  leave  a  truth  untold." 
This  is  the  brief  but  just  characlei"  of  aa  honest  historian. 

ITU  fuit  unq.uam  sio  unpar  slbt.  Lat.  Horace. — ''  Nothing  was 
ever  so  unlike  itself."  "  No  man's  oonolusione  are  more  discordant  with 
one  another  than  thoie  of  Milton,  Nil  fuU  unjuam  aic  impar  aibi:"  JVb- 
thi'ig  tea-i  ever  go  uiitike  ilsctf;  that  is,  No  man  ever  exhibited  in  his  own 
person  such  a  mass  of  mcoiisisUncies  cmd  contradictions: — 

'■  Sure  such  a  various  creature  ne'er  was  known." 
N.B.  This  qa<itati(in  has  often  been  applied  to  Byron'. 

Nil  habet  Infelts  panpertae  dnrius  in  ee 

QnaiD,  quod  tldiouloa  homines  faclt.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"The  gi-eatest  hardship  of  poverty  is,  that  it  tends  to  make  men  ridicu- 

'■Want  is 
And  wit 

Hll  Intra  eat  olea,  nil  eztra  In  mice  duri.  Lat.  Horace.— 
"  There  is  nothing  hard  within  the  olive,  there  is  nothing  hard  without  in 
the  nut."  There  is  no  trusting  even  to  physical  evidence,  admitting  the 
at>ove  assertion  to  be  true.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
original  passage,  of  which  the  above  words  are  a  person,  is  this:  To  as- 
sert that,  because  the  oldest  Greek  writers  are  the  best,  the  oldest  Roman 
ones  are  also  to  be  considered  superior  to  those  who  have  come  after,  is 
just  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  olive  has  no  stone,  and  the  nut  no  shell, 
ir  to  maintain  that  our  countrymen  [the  Bomiins]  excel  the  Greeks  \o 
music,  painting,  and  wrestling. 

ITU  mortalibOB  ardunm  eat.    Lat.  Hoe  ice.—"  Nothing  is  difficult 
10  mortals."     Nothing  is  too  difficult  for  mortals  to  attempt ; — 
"  No  work  too  high  for  man's  audacious  force." 

IS,  nil  ortnm  tale  fateiites.     Lat.  Horace,— 
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"Acknowledoing  thiit  never  yet  lia'li  appeared,  nor  eve.'  will  appear, 

"We  all  C(nifo33  no  princfi  w  grctit,  so  wise, 
H'lth  ever  risen,  or  shall  ever  liso." 
Admitting  the  esiatenoe  oi  a  unique,  an  obji'Ct  nut  to  he  equaled. 

Nil  propnum  dncas,  quod  mntarier  potest.  Lat.  Publius 
SvRus. — "Nevfcdeem  rkjit  your  own  wliitli  oan  be  trans  for  red."  All 
W'HdIy  possessions  aie  jirecanous,  but  philosophy  and  virtue  we  may 
call  our  own, 

NO  almlllua  losaiio  guam  ebrina.  Jjat.  prov. — "Nothing  is  more 
like  n,  madman  than  i  man  »  ho  is  druok."  Insanity  and  cbtiety  produce 
effects  so  similar,  that  the  principal  distinction  between  them  lies  in  the 
continuance  of  the  former. 

Nil  sine  magno  vita  labore  dedtt  mortalibus.    Lat.  Horace. — 
"In  this  life  nothing  is  given  to  man  without  great  labor." 
"There  ia  nothing  gotten  in  this  life 
Without  a  world  of  toil  and  strife !" 
No  man  can  aohieye  the  possession  of  fame,  wealth,  or  nflu  1      t 

incessant  piiins  and  application  to  his  object. 

Nil  tam  diEGclle  est,  quln  quaereudo  Investigiari  possit  Lat 
Tbeence. — "  Nothing  is  so  difficult  but  by  industrj  t  n  y  I  o  aec  n 
plished."  Compare  Mknandbr  [a  very  distinguished  Atl  n  on  p  e  ]  — 
'Allura  yiyvsr'  t-j^iu^Aeif  koc  irowy  djroDra, — "  All  things  a  e  ptu  al  1 
seiziible,  may  be  done,  managed,  accomplished,  by  appl  ation  nd  t  I 
livh.ii-,  exertion,  trouble,"  Compare  also  Philemon  [anothe  celeb  atel 
Athenian  poet] ;— Htm-'  earai  efeipeiv,  eav  foj  rov  irouoj'  ^  vyg  ;  ifirp  a  a 
Toii  ZjiTOviieoaii. — "Every  thing  may  be  discovered,  if  we  do  not  hun  tl  e 
Qecessary  labor,  which,  however,  is  generally  the  attendant  ot  those  who 
are  engaged  in  difficult  researches,  investigations." 

"See  first  that  the  design  is  wise  and  just: 
That  ascertwned,  pursue  it  resolutely. 
Do  not  for  one  repulse  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect." — Shiiiispeare. 
"Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike."- — Shakspkare. 
Nil  tarn  difficile  est,  quod  non  solertia  vincat.     Lat.  prov. — 
"Nothing  is  so  difficult  but  that  by  diligeuoe  and  practice  it  may  be  over- 

Ni  I'uu  nl  Tautre.    Fr.— "  Nuitber  the  one  nor  the  other." 

Nimla  est  ralseria  pulorum  esse  hominem  nlmts.  Lat.  Pi.au- 
Tus.— "  It  is  a  very  great  mififurtune  fur  a  man  to  bo  too  handsome."  The 
words  of  a  coxcomb. 

Nimia  illaec  licentda 

Profeoto  evadet  in  allquod  magnum  malain.  Lat.  Terence. 
—"  This  excessive  i ice ntiousness  will  most  certainly  terminate  in  some 
great  misuhief."  This  is  a  maxim  often  resorted  to  in  politioal  discus- 
sions. That  licentiousness  is  mischievous  no  man  will  dispute ;  but  in 
contending  patties,  there  are  few  who  can  draw  the  line  exactly  between 
the  improper  license  and  the  fair  freedom  of  discussion. 

Nimia  subtilitas  in  jure  reprobatur ;  et  talis  certitudo  cer- 
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tdtudlnem  oonfuudlt.  liiil.  Law  raaxiii.. — "Tuo  much  aubtiltj,  shrewd- 
ness, aeuteness,  dose  sliaaiitg,  in  legiil  matters  is  very  pvopevlj  coo 
deiHiied  ;  and  'certainty  to  a  certain  intent  lu  every  particular'  throws 
into  utter  confusion  every  tliin^;  in  tlic  almpe  of  ooi'iaLutj." 

Nlmlrum  lusanus  paucls  videatur,  eo  quod 

Maxima  para  homiuani  niorbo  jaotatur  eodem.  Lnt.  Horave. 
— "Tliis  man  may,  perhaps,  Beom  inaci  o;ilj  tu  a  few,  because  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  labor  under  the  same  disease:"— 

"By  few,  forsoLith,  a  ojad.iiiiii  he  is  thought, 
For  half  miinkind  the  same  disease  hnve  caught." 

Nlmis  poeta.  Lat. — "T(:o  nmch  nf  a  poet."  "There  ia  a  great 
difference  in  being  poeiii  an<l  iiimin  jHiela,  if  we  may  believe  Oatulhis,  as 
luiiuh  as  betwixt  a  modest  behavior  aud  nffoutntioii;"  that  ia  to  say,  in 
being  a  poet  and  too  much  nfapoel,  if  we  may,  &o. 

Nimium  altetcando  Veritas  amlttitnr.  luit.  pi-ov.— "  In  excess- 
ive altercation  triitb  is  lust."  In  proti'acted  disputes,  men  forgot  both 
themselves  and  the  sulijcct. 

Nimium  prem.e 
the  shore."   By  keeping  oi  ^.  ...  ,         , 

characterized  by  an  extreme  solicitude  fur  peace:  on  this  point  also  he 
■was  perhaps  inclined  to  err,  nimiiua  pvemendo  litua." 

Nimium  riaus  pretium  est,  si  probitatls  impendla  constat. 
Lat.  QuiNTii.iiN.^ — "That  laughter  coats  too  much,  which  is  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  decency  or  prupriety." 

Nlmine  In  veritate,  at  BlmilltndimB  guam  pulcrltudiniB  aman- 
Hor.  Lat.  QuiNriLiAN.— "  Too  eiact,  so  far  as  truth  is  ciinoomed,  and 
rather  studious  of  similitude  than  of  beauty."  In  tliefinonrts,  oven  nature 
may  be  too  closely  copied.  None  seem  to  be  mcire  aware  of  tiiis  maxim 
than  the  poHraU-pahiiern  who  arc  fashionable  and  suooeasfal. 

jjSixcaa  die  ZSgemde  zum  Rath, 
Iflcht  zam  Werkaeug  delner  That.  Oerm. — 
"Take  plenty  of  time  to  coiiBEder  your  plan  [in  any  thing  you  project], 
bat  not  in  carrying  it  out,  not  in  carrying  out,  in  patting  into  execution, 
your  operations,"  Compare  Salldst  :  Priusquam  incipi'as  coiisuUo,  et,  u6i 
ciinKvlueris,  Tnature  facto  o^a  est,  "Deliberate  well  bef  ire  you  begin: 
but,  when  you  have  so  deliberated,  then  aetwith  promptitude,  decision," 
"We  may  wait,  it  is  true,  and  consign  to  centuries  to  come,  the  toils,  the 
glories,  and  the  hopes  of  soience,  or  we  may  rely  on  an  easy  efTort  dis- 
trlbutfrf  over  length  of  years  for  the  accomplishment  of  much  that  vigoi^ 
ous  exertion  might  now  effect;  but  we  should  recollect  the  admonition 
of  the  poet, — 

'Nimm  die  Zbgeiiide  sum  Rath, 
Nicbt  zum  yVerhzeug  deiner  That.' 
"  The  feeling  of  the  astronomer,  laboring  under  the  weight  of  his  vast 
oycles,  patienuy  watching  the  alow  evolutions  of  coamlcal  events,  and 
breathing  forth  his  aspirations  after  a  perfection  which  be  perceivea  to  be 
attainable  in  that  tone  of  protracted  hope  which  borders  on  resignation,  has 
somewhat  too  much  pervfuled  other  sciences.  There  nre  secrets  of  nature 
we  would  fain  see  revealed  nhile  we  yot  live  in  the  tieah.  ri 
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)  bel.)i] 
le  othei 
npoi^e?;  both  moral  anj  plijsioal,  without  grudging  aud  without  si 

Nln  ting  mey'er  haest  as  flien  to  faen.  Frisian. — "Nothing  in 
hastu  except  to  catuh  fleas." 

Nisi  DominuB,  frustra.  Lat. — "Unless  the  Lsird  be  with  jou,  all 
yi>ur  eftljrtfl  are  in  vain."  This,  which  is  the  motto  of  the  eity  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  been  thus  whimsically  translated :  "You  can  do  nothing  here 
unless  you  are  a  lol-d!" 

KKslpriua.  Law  Lat. — " Unless  bofiire."  A  judicial  writ,  by  which 
the  sheriff  is  to  bi-ing  a  jury  to  Westmioster-hall  oa  a  certain  day,  "un- 
less ))ofiire"  that  day  the  lords  justices  of  the  siivereign  go  into  his  county 
to  lake  assizes.  They  there  dispose  of  the  cause,  and  tlins  save  expense 
and  trauble  to  the  parties,  jury,  and  witnesses. 

Nisi  utile  est  qaod  faclmus,  stulta  est  gloria.  Lat.  Puaedrus. 
— "  Unless  what  we  do  be  useful,  fouliBh  is  the  pviilo  we  iisaume  in  con- 
sequence of  our  aehieveaients." 

Nitlmur  in  vetitum  aemper,  cuplmusque  negata.  Lat.  Ovid. — 
"  We  always  struggle  for  the  thiogs  which  are  forbidden,  and  covet  those 
denied  to  us," 

NIZAMUT  ADA'WLUT.— The  Court  of  criminal  justice  in  India, 
the  principal  offices  ia  which  are  tilled  by  eoma  of  the  oldest  of  the  Ooni- 

No  sabei  fixmar.  Span.— "Not  to  know  how  to  sign  one's  name." 
"2^osaber^rniarh}ok\ngljheiA  in  Spain  to  be  one  of  tlie  attiibutes  of 
grandeeahip  [nobility]." 

Noblles  foutes.  Lat.  Horace. — "The  noble  fountaius,  the  noble 
founts  of  olasaio  song."  N.B.  By  the  noble  or  famous  fountains  are  meant 
Sippocrene,  Dh-ce,  Aret/msa,  &c.,  fountains  often  alluded  to  by  the  Gre- 
cian and  Itonian  wiiters. 

Kobilitaa  sola  eat  atqne  anlca  virtus.  Lat.  Juvenal.-— "  Virtue 
is  the  only  and  ti-iie  nobility."  The  pride  of  bivth,  and  the  sound  of  titles, 
disappear  befoi'e  tjic  intrinsic  dignity  of  virtue. 

"Ciinceiteil  souls !  pray  take  this  truth  from  me, 
Virtue  alose  is  true  nobhitv." 

Nobilitatis  virtus,  non  fltemma,  oliaracter.  Lat.— "  Vii'tue,  not 
pedigree,  should  characterize  nobility." 

Nobis  judioibus.  Lat.— "We  being  judges  of  the  matter,  in  our 
opinion,  in  our  humble  opinion." 

Nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  dlseitis, 

Qui  musas  oolimus  severlores.     Lat,  Martial. 
— "We,  who  cultivate  the  muses  of  a  graver  spirit,  cannot  indulge  in 
snch  license  or  esta-aragance."     The  natare  of  out  pursuit  is  such  as  to 
eioludo  those  licentious  freedoms. 

Noblesse  oblige.     Fr.  prov. — "  Nobility  binds  to  noble  conduct; 
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Noblesse  vient  de  verta.      IV.    pvuv. — "True  nobility  consists 

Nooet  diflerre  paratia.  Lat. — "Those  who  are  prepared  should 
never  delay."  When  your  prepikrations  are  complete,  it  is  injudioioua  to 
grant  a  further  time  to  your  adversary.  See  "Nimm  die  ZSgemde,"  <&e. 

Nocet  emta  dolore  voluptaa.  Lat.  Horace. — "That  plea»ai-e  is 
injuriuus,  which  is  bought  at  the  price  of  pain."  We  should  carefully 
look  tu  the  perils  which  wait  upon  oei'tain  enjoyments. 

-ITocteH  coenaegue Denm.  Lat.  Horace. — "Nights  and  refectiuns 
of  the  gods,  worthy  of  the  gods,  fit  for  the  gods  to  partake  of  :"— 
"0  nights,  that  furdiah  such  a  feast 
As  even  gods  themselves  might  taste." 
N.B.  "Coeaa"  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tub 

Nooturna  versate  maaa,  versate  dlurna.     Lat.  Horace. — "Be 

these  your  studies  by  day  and  by  night,"    Let  these  obieets  be  never  out 

of  your  contemplation.    The  referance  in  Horace  is  to  the  Greek  authors, 

tlie  careful  and  diligent  study  of  which  he  strongly  reoommends : — 

"Make  the  Greek  auth<irs  your  supreme  delight: 

Read  them  by  day,  and  study  them  by  night." 

Nolena  volens.  Lat. — "Whether  he  or  she  will  or  not."  The 
plural  ia  itokntes  voUntes,  "whether  they  will  or  iioL" 

Noll  adfectare,  quod  tdbi  non  est  datum, 
DeluBa  ne  spes  ad  querelam  reoidat.  Lat.  Phaedrus.— 

"Do  not  aspire  to,  aim  at,  that  whiuh  has  not  been  given  or  granted  you 
by  the  Great  Supreme,  lest  your  deluded  hopes,  disappointed  espectations, 
should  end  iti  complaint,  complainings."  Aspire  not  to  become  a  second 
Newtos,  when  you  find  that,  even  with  the  closest  application,  you  can 
scarcely  understand  the  very  first  proposition  of  Euclid's  Elements. 

Noli  we  tangere.  Lat. — "Do  not  touch  me."  A  name  given  to  a 
very  tender  complaint  in  the  noso;  or,  ironically,  to  a  person  who  is  over- 


Nolle  proaeqtd.  Law  Lat^ — "To  be  unwilling  to  proceed."  This 
is  used  in  law  when  a  plaintiff,  having  commenced  an  action,  declines  to 
proceed  therein.  It  is  also  enteied  by  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  to 
stay  any  further  proceedings  in  certain  oases. 

Nolo  eptscopaxL  Lat. — "Idonotwish  tobemade  a  bishop."  This 
is  a  phrase  of  form,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  appointed  to  this 
high  office.  It  is  now  applied  ironically  to  those  who  affectedly  disclaim 
that  which  is  the  secret  and  sole  object  of  their  ambition. 

Nolumus  leges  Aogliae  mutarl  Lat. — "We  are  unwilling  that 
the  laws  of  England  should  be  changed,"  "Wereally  think  that  those  who 
feel  with  the  noble  Baron  on  this  subject,  and  on  suoh  fundamental  and 
constitutional  questions  are  ready  to  aay,  with  the  Barons  of  old,  NduriMS 
leges  Angliae  muiari,  must  consider  him  as  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the 
manly  and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  this  appeal,  both  in 
his  private  and  his  legislative  capacity,  undeterred  by  the  clamors  of 
igQi»-auce  and  folly." 
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Nom  de  guerre.  Fr.— "A  ivar-nnme."  An  asaumed  ov  ti-^veling 
title.     "  Ciiptaiu"  is  exoellent  aa  a  nom  de  guerre. 

Homlnatlm.    Lat. — "Bj  name," 

Nomiiila  umbra.  Lat.  Lucan. — "The  shadow  of  a  name."  He  is 
a  meve  noriiiim  umbra. 

Non  amo  te,  Sabldl,  nee  possnm  dlcere  quare; 
Hoc  tantum  poasnni  dicere,  non  amo  te.  Lnt.  M.'vmiArj. — 
"I  do  Dot  love  jou,  Sabidius,  I  coiinot  aasign  a  reason  for  it;  but  this 
atone  oau  I  say,  I  do  not  love  you."  Sueli  an  UTiaoeountable  prejudice 
finds  ita  way,  nt  times,  into  everj  human  breast.  The  epij^rain  has  been 
thus  ■pleasantly  translated; — 

"I  do  aot  love  you,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reaaon  why,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  indeed  I  knuiv  full  well, 
I  do  not  loTe  you,  D^-.  Fell." 

Non  ampllter  sed  mundlter  convivium ;  plus  sails  quam 
aumtus.  Lat.  Cornelius  Nepos. — "The  ciitertaimneut  whs  mute  neat 
thiiu  ample ;  there  was  move  relish  in  it  than  cost." 

Non.  assumpsit.  Law  Lat. — "He  did  not  aBsunie,"or,  take  to  him- 
self. A  plea  in  personal  actions,  when  the  defendant  denies  that  any 
promise  was  made. 

Non  bene  oanveniunt,  nee  in  una  eede  morantur, 

Majeataa  et  amor.  Lat.  Orm, — 

"Dignity  and  love  do  not  Wend  well,  nor  do  they  continue  long  together." 
Where  one  of  the  married  individuals  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other, 
there  cannot  be  found  that  energy  of  passion  which  is  rocipracally  felt 
when  the  situations  are  more  on  nn  equality.  "The  vigor  of  mind  which 
can  explore  the  abstrusest  depths  of  philoaophy  must  meet  with  the  fine 
sensibiiity  to  the  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry: — 

'  Non  heae  eonvenimd,  rtec  in  una  sede  moraniur, 
M^eatas  et  amor — ' 
—laborious  diligence  in  collecting  materials,  with  dexterous  skill  in  har- 
monizing and  nrranginc  them ;  the  vast  rnn^e  of  knowledge  requisite  for 
compiling  a  useful  and  instructive  book,  with  the  more  delicate  art  of 
writing  an  agreeable  one." 

Non  compos  mentis.  Lat. — "Not  of  sound  mind,  not  in  hia  right 
aeaaea."     lu  a  delirium  or  state  of  lunacy. 

Non  constat.  Law  Lat. — "It  does  not  appear."  It  is  not  before 
the  court  in  evidence 

Non  culvis  homlnl  oontlngit  adire  Corinthnm.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "It  does  not  happen  to  every  man  to  go  to  Coiinth  it  is  not  every  man 
who  ia  lucky  enough  to  pnv  a  viiit  to  Onrinth  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  men  can  powe^=  thr  «iiiie  iiiipi»hiniitiei  or  reour  to  the  aiime 
sources  of  information        Un      i  i     had  nude  up  his  mind  that 

the  highest  "atiefaction  w  n   I  nin^  to  England,  and  being 

able  to  say  in  reference  !<  I   i  n  nithm  the  walls  of  Pckin, 

Iibncnii,ishomimconilitiiil  '  1 1  Liy  populiius  and  wealthy 

oityof  uiuintl.iei.Le]     INI        ^  ii    i     i       a       is  a  provcrbiiil  foini  of 
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expressioc,  and  ig  said  of  things  tliat  ore  arduous  and  perilous,  and  which 

it  is  not  the  fortune  of  everyone  to  surmount. 

-Non  domiis  acoipiet  te  laeta,  ueque  usor 

Optima,  uec  duloea  occiirrei.  t  osoula  nati 
Praeilpere,  et  tacita  pectus  dulcedlue  tangent. 

"t^o  joyous  home  shall  receive  thee,  nor  admirable  wife,  nor  will  any  dcai' 
children  of  thine  run  out  to  meet  thee  and  vie  with  eaob  other  in  snatch- 
ing kisses  from  thee,  and  raise  a  tumult  of  B\Tee(;  but  unutterable  aHeo- 
tion  in  tiy  brenst."  Griit  must  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind's  eye, 
when  he  penned  the  fallowing  sweet  stanza : — 

"For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  tnees  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 
"  See  the  married  man  in  that  best  position,  in  the  old  monuments  of 
James's  time,  kneeling  with  his  spouse  apposite  at  the  same  table,  with 
their  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  sons  behind  the  father,  and  daugh- 
ters behind  the  mother.    It  is  worth  looking  a  da;j  or  two  beyond  the  tur- 
moil or  even  joys  of  our  life,  and  to  contemplate  in  the  mind's  eye  one's 
own  post  moiiein  and  monumental  honor.     Such  a  sight,  with  all  the 
loving  thoughts  of  loving  life,  ere  this  maturity  of  family  repose,  is  it  not 
enough  to  make  old  bachelors  gaze  with  envy,  and  go  and  advertise  for 
wives?  each  one  sighing  as  he  goes,  that  he  has  no  happy  home  to  re- 
ceive him,  no  best  of  womankind  his  spouse,  no  children  to  run  and  meet 
him  and  devour  him  with  kisses,  while  secret  sweetness  is  overflowing  at 
hia  heart ;  and  so  he  beats  it  like  a  poor  player,  and  says,  that  is,  if  he 
be  a  Latinistj — 

"Non  domus  aecipiet  te  laefa,  neque  uxor 
Optima,  nee  dulces  occurrent  oseula  nati 
Praeripero,  et  taoita  pectus  duleedine  tangent." 
Non  domus  et  fundus,  nou  aerie  aoervus  et  aurl 
Aegroto  domini  deduxit  aorpore  febres, 
Noa  animo  curaa.  Lut.  Horace. — 

"  Neither  houses,  nor  lands,  nor  heaps  of  gold  and  silvei-,  can  fence  the 
oody  against  the  attacks  of  fever,  nor  con  they  free  the  mind  from  anxiety 
and  corroding  cares:" — 

"  Nor  house,  nor  lands,  nor  heaps  of  labored  ore. 

Can  give  the  feverish  lord  one  moment's  rest. 

Or  drive  one  sorrow  from  his  anxious  breast." 

Nou  eadem  eat  aetas,  non  mens.  Lat.  Horace. — "I  am  not  now 

of  the  same  age  or  disposition  as  I  was  formerly.  My  age  is  not  the  same, 

my  habits  of  thinking  are  changed."  I  am  not  inclined  to  engage  actively 

in  the  cuntest  for  vrhich  I  feel  myself  discinalified. 

Hon  ego  illam  mlhl  dotem  esse  puto,  quae  dos  dlcitur, 
Sed  pudicltlam,  et  pudorem,  et  sedatam  cupidine:ii. 

"A  woman's  true  dowry,  in  my  o])inion,  is  not  that  ivhiuh  is  commonly 
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Non,  ego  motdacl  distrlxixl  carmiue  quenquam, 

Nulla  veileilato  est  lltera  mlsta  joco.  Lat.  Ovm.— 

"  I  have  not  attacked  any  one  ivith  biting  verse,  nor  does  any  envenomed 
jest  lurk  in  what  I  bave  wiitten,"  I  always  meant  to  be  playful  rathe' 
than  satirical . 


faults  which  may  he  owing  to  a  pardonahle  negleot,  to  mere  inadvei't- 
enoe,  and  to  that  frailty  which  is  natural  to  man,  which  is  inaopaviiblc 
from  human  nature ;" — 

"  [But  where  the  heauties  more  in  number  sMne], 
I  am  not  angry  when  a  casual  line, 
That  with  some  trivial  fiiults  unequal  flows, 
A  careless  hand  or  human  frailty  shows." 
Non  ego  Tentosae  plebis  aaffragia  venor.     Lat.  Horace.—^"  I 
do  not  hunt  for,  or  court,  tlie  votes  of  the  light  and  veering  rabble,  of  the 
moh,  that  aio  oliangeable  as  the  wind." 
Non  euim  gazae  neque  cousularis 
Submovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circiim 

Tecta  volantes.     Lat,  Horace. — 
"It  is  not  in  the  power  of  wealth,  or  of  the  ootiaul'a  liotor  (t.e.  of  any  of 
the  appendages  of  greatness),  to  subdue  the  conflicts  of  a  wretohed  mind, 
or  to  remove  the  cares  which  hover  around  the  splendid  ceilings  of  the 
great."     The  last  image  has  been  thus  beautifully  rendered  by  Warren 

"Where  care,  like  smoke,  in  turbid  wreaths 
Kound  the  gay  ceiling  flies." 

Non  enlm  tarn  auotorltatis  in  diaputando,  qiiam  ratlonia 
momenta  qnaerenda  aunt.  Lat.  Cicero. — "In  every  disputation,  we 
should  hope  more  from  the  influence  of  reason  than  from  the  weight  of 
authorities." 

Non  equidem  Invldeo,  mlror  magia.  Lat.  Virgil, — "I  do  not 
indeed  envy  your  position,  but  am  rather  surprised  at  it." 

Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  a  tertio  via.  Lat.  Seneca. — "There  is 
no  easy  way  from  the  earth  to  the  stars."  It  is  not  by  common  efforts 
tliat  men  can  attain  immortality. 

Kon  est  inventus.  Lat.  Law  terra. — "  He  has  not  been  found." 
The  return  made  b^  the  sheriff' when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  bailiwick.  It  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  way  of  pleasantly,  to  mart 
a  sudden  disappearance. 

Non  est  loquax  depreoatlo,  quamdiu  respondlt  aSectui; — 
non  eat  BATIOIiOG-IA,  quibus  ardor  anlml,  velnitl  Bamma,  eub- 
inde  major  emlcans,  ezprlmit  easdem  vooee.  Lat.  Erasui's. — 
"Prayer  must  not  be  considered  or  looked  upon  as  verbose  or  wordy,  so 
lung  as  it  is  in  unison  with  the  feelinp;s  of  the  heart;  nor  must  the  frequent 
rc'ietitiun  of  the  same  words  he  considered  at 
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of  the  feelings,  bursting  forth  like  a  flame  ever  nnd  anon  gaining  strength, 
gives  utterance  again  and  again  to  the  verj  same  iiJeas."  N.B.  "  Taiito- 
logy"  means  "the  repetition  of  a  word,  or  of  an  idea,  that  lias  been  fully 
expressed  or  implied  Before."  "  The  human  mind  in  distress  instinctively 
indulges  in  repetition ;  the  earliest  cries  of  a  child  for  pardon  are  repeti- 
tion; tbe  urgency  of  manhood  ibr  auy  desired  object  vents  itself  in  re- 
petition ;  in  the  extremities  of  punishment,  and  on  the  bed  of  death,  the 
soul  exhales  itself  in  petitions  and  repetitions,  for  cure,  fur  mercy,  or  ibr 
pardon.  It  is  the  common  language  of  human  natare,  of  all  ages,  of  all 
countries.  It  was  the  practice  of  our  Lord  himself  in  his  agony ;  and  if 
a  Christian  be  awakened  to  a  trae  sense  of  hia  transgressions,  and  if  he 
pours  out  hia  soul  in  a  sincere  prayer  for  mer^-,  he  will  naturally  indulge 
m  i\ieimiversalformofrepetUion,\iiv:\\\  ask  l(>r  the  bread  of  life  with  'im- 
^orttmiiy,'  and  he  will  "Aiwcf  till  the  door  of  mercy  he  opened  to  him  1" 

Nou  est  tantL  Lat.  Cicbro. — "It  is  not  worth  while,  worth  the 
while."  "The  cold  iron  and  nora  est  tanti  feelings  or  no  feelings  of  fash- 
ionable folks,"  that  is,  tbe  eoiiiempfuousli/  ind^ereitt  and  seaniful  feel- 
ings, &B.,  the  feelings  that  in  then'  magniflcecit  estimate  of  themselves 
tell  them  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
those  in  a  lower  walk  of  life. 

Non  estvivere,  sed  valere,  vita.  Lat.  Martial. — "Life  is  not 
life  but  with  the  enjoyment  of  health."  The  invalid  can  scarcely  be  aaid 
to  live,  when  the  faculties,  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body,  are  seriously 
impaired. 

Non  exercltua,  neqae  thesauri,  praesidla  regnl  sunt,  vemm 
amlci.  Lat.  Sallust. — "The  safety  of  a  kin ^om  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  its  aiinies,  or  its  treasures,  as  upon  its  alliances."  The  tran- 
quillity of  a  nation,  like  that  of  an  individuai,  is  best  secured  by  culti- 
vating the  good  will  of  its  neighbors. 

Non  facile  solus  serves,  quad  multis  placet.  Lat.  Fublitjs 
Syrus. — "  Not  easily  canst  thou  retain  or  keep  for  thyself  that  which 
many  have  a  pavtieular  fiincy  for,  longing  foi".  craving  aftei-," 

Non  fidatevl  al  alobemista  povero,  o  al  medico  ammalatc. 
Ilal.  proT. — "Do  not  trust  to  a  poor  alchemist,  or  a  siok  physician."  Do 
not  take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  act  properly  for 
themselves. 

Non  fumnm.  sx  fulgore  sed  es  fumo  dare  Incem.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "  Not  to  bring  smoke  from  light,  but  out  of  darkness  to  produce  splen- 
dor." This  is  tbe  difference,  as  stated  by  the  satirist,  between  a  bad  poet 
and  a  good  one.  The  former  eshausts  himself  in  the  glare  of  his  open- 
ing, and  loses  himself  in  smoke.  The  latter  proceeds  from  a  more  modest 
opening  to  disclose  all  the  radiance  of  poetry. 

"  He  strikes  ont  light  from  smoke,  not  smoke  from  light, 
New  scenes  of  wonder  opening  to  the  siglit." 
X.B.  A  good  motto  for  tbe  Gas  Companies. 

Non  gemmis,  neque  purpura  venale,  neque  auxo.  Lat.  Horace. 
— ■'  Not  to  be  purchased,  not  purchasable,  by  gems,  nor  by  purple,  nor  by 
gold."    "That  must  be  an  un purchasable  cuiiunodity :  Jiojt  gcnunis"  t&c. 
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Won  hiemea  lllam,  non  flabra,  iieque  iinbrea 

Convellunt ;  immota  manet,  multosque  iiepotes, 
Multa  virum  volvens  durando  saecuia  vinoit.    Liit.  Virgii, 
'Nur  wiatry  sKirms,  noi'  blasts  of  winds,  nur  slioivers,  can  npruot  it; 


"Unshaken,  t 
Unmoved  by  si 

It,  while  the  race  ut  man  consumes  awnj. 
Shall  vanquish  time,  unconscious  of  decay." 
"  In  attempting  to  vilify  Mr.  Fox,  he  has  only  shown  us  that  there  was  no 
lahor  from  which  that  great  man  shrunk,  and  that  no  ol^ect  connected 
with  his  history  was  tuo  minute  for  his  investigation.  He  has  thorouehly 
convinced  ns  that  Mr,  Fox  was  as  iudustrioos,  and  as  accurate,  as  if  tSeee 
vreie  the  only  qualities  upon  which  he  had  ever  rested  his  hone  of  fortune 
or  of  fame.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  customary  results  when  litUe  people  sit 
down  to  debase  the  charaaterH  of  groat  men,  and  to  exalt  themselves  upon 
the  ruins  of  what  they  have  pulled  down.  They  only  provoke  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  which  plaoM  every  thing  in  its  true  light  and  magnitude,  shows 
those  who  appear  little  to  be  still  lesa,  and  displays  new  and  unexpected 
eioellonue  in  others  who  were  before  known  to  excel.  These  are  the 
usual  cousequeuces  of  such  attacks.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Fox  has  stood  this, 
and  will  stand  much  ruder  shocks. 

"Non  hiemes  illam,  mm  flabra,  neqtte  imbres 
Convelliini ;  immoia  maaet,  mul&sque  nejiotea, 
Multa  virmn,  vohenx  durando  saeevla  vincU." 

JTon  homines,  uon  dl,  nan  conoesaere  coluninae.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "  Neither  men,  nor  gods,  nor  booksellers  have  ever  tolerated  or  will  to- 
lerate [mediocrity  in  jxietry]."  "If  this  be  the  kind  of  Latin  now  taught 
and  written  in  the  University  of  OiPORD,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  it 
is  an  original  indigenous  speech  of  their  own.  The  proper  and  discrimi- 
nate use,  indeed,  of  the  indicative  and  Bulijunctive  moods  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  point  of  such  estveme  nicety  ns  may  excuse  error ;  but  such  a 
phrase  as  the  one  'to  which  we  have  alluded,  Non  homing,  non  di,  non 
cOTieensem  eolumnae:  at  leant  in  places  where  ignorante  is  act  privileged 
by  titular  degrees  of  science." 

Hon  ignara  mail  miseria  snccurrere  disco.  Lat.  Vihoil. — 
"Not  being  myself  a  stranger  to  suffeiinjj,  I  have  leiirned  to  relieve  the 
calamities  of  others."  The  words  of  Dido,  the  reputed  foundress  of  Car- 
thage, to  Aeneas,  the  Trojan  hero.  The  suhooi  of  misfoi'tune  is  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  the  only  one  which  can  endue  the  mind  with  sympathy. 

Non  Hie  pro  carls  amlcia 

Aut  patila  tlmiduB  perlre.     Lat.  Horace. — 
"  He  dares  for  his  country  or  his  frietids  to  die."     This  is  a  flower  fre- 
quently strewed  over  the  toinb  of  a  hero. 

Non  Ucet  bomlnem  esse  aaepe  ita  nt  vult,  si  res  uon  sinlt. 
Lat.  Terence. — "Often  does  it  happen  that  a  man,  a  humim  being,  can 
neither  be,  nor  do,  iis  he  would ;  ospeclidly  if  clreumalances  pievent  it." 
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It  seldom  happens  tliat  we  caa  bo  aituatod  as  we  ploaac,  while  oiroum- 
staiices  uppose  ouv  wishes. 

Nou  licet  in  bello  bis  peccare.  Lat. — "It  is  not  permitted  in  war 
Ut  err  twice."  At  other  gamea  a  blot  may  be  got  oyer,  but  at  thia  mOBt 
dangerous  game  a  mistake  is  generally  to  be  cousidered  as  irretrievable. 

ITon  tnagni  pendis,  quia  caiitig;it.  Lat.  Hora.ce. — "  You  do  not 
value  it  highly,  beeaiiae  it  came  unexpectedly."  The  wiadjalls  of  fortune 
we  lean  valued  than  the  usufruct  of  our  own  industry. 

Hon  mazimaa,  quae  mazimae  aunt  iuterdum  Irae,  injurias 
Faoiunt:  nam  saepe  est,  qutbus  in  rebus  alius  ne  Iratus 

quid  em  eat. 

Quum  de  eadem  causa  est  Iracundus  factus  Inlmlclssimus. 

Lat.  Terence. — 

"Quarrels,  even  the  fieceeat,  do  not  always  argue  the  greatest  offenses. 

For  it  often  happens  that  what  would  not  in  the  least  provoke  anotlier 

will  make  a  wrathful  man  your  mortal  enenij." 

Non  miaere  vlvlt,  qnl  paroe  vivlt.  Lat. — "  Not  wretchedly, 
miserably,  does  he  live  who  lives  sparingly  [CoRNiHo,  for  inatancej." 
"  Xba  misa-e  vivit,  qui  pca-ee  vivU,  is  an  a^; know ledged  truism ;  but  during 
the  racing  season,  a  jockey  in  high  practice,  who — as  was  the  case  with 
Chtfney,  Bobinaon,  Dijokeray,  and  Seott — is  naturally  above  our  light 
racing  weights,  is  subject  to  no  trifiing  monifioation.  Like  tlie  good 
Catholic,  however,  when  Lent  eipires,  he  feels  himaelf  at  liberty  when 
the  racing  acaaon  is  at  an  end ',  and  on  the  laat  day  of  the  Houghton 
meeting,  Frank  Buckle  had  always  a  ^oose/oi  sMjijxr'  his  labors  for  the 
Benson  tieing  then  concluded." 

Non  miseura  catem,  nlal  plena  cruons,  hirudo.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "Like  a,  leeah,  which  does  not  quit  the  akin  until  it  is  full  of  blood." 
Used  to  mark  a  pertinacious  claimant  or  applicant,  who  cannot  be  induced 
to  retire  until  he  has  obtained  his  purpose. 

"  He,  like  a  leech,  voracious  of  his  food. 
Quits  not  his  cruel  hold,  till  gorged  with  blood." 

Non  mttlta,  sed  mnltum.  Lat. — "Not  many  things,  but  much." 
"His  system  of  reading  amacka  of  the  old  school;  little,  but  good,  'non 
multa,  sed  mtiUum.'  " 

Non  nobis.  Lat. — "Notuntous."  The  commencementof  the  Latin 
version  of  tlie  115th  Psalm,  part  of  which  Psalm  ia  frequently  sung  as  a 
grace  after  public  dinners.  "Non  nobis,  Domine,  sed  OM  sit  gloria:" 
"Not  unto  ua,  0  LORD,  hut  unto  Theb  be  the  glory  1" 

Non  nobis  solum,  aed  totl  mitndo  natl.  Lat. — "Not  born  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole  world."  Altered  from  Lucan.  See 
"Nee  sihi,  sed  toti,"  &c. 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites.  Lat.  Yirocl. 
— "It  is  not  forua  to  adjust  such  grave  disputes,  auoh  serious  matters,  to 
determine  so  great  a  contixiversy  between  you."  Ironically  quoted,  in 
genera),  and  wnen  the  contest  is  of  a  trivial  nature.  It  is  also  often  quoted 
ID  an  abridged  form:  thus,  " Noit  nostrum." 

Non  nUmero  haeo  judicantar,  sed  pondere.  Lat.  Ciceso. — 
"These  things  are  uot  judged  of  bv  thoii-  nuoibci',  but  by  their  weight," 
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He  is  spei»k[ng  of  nctiotiB  useful  to  the  state,  one  of  which  mny,  f  oiu  in- 
frinaic  cii-cu  instances,  outvalue  and  outweigh  a  host  of  other.-i. 

Won  nunc  agitur  de  vectlgallbua,  non  de  aoclorum  injurlia : 
llbertaa  et  anima  nostra  In  dubio  est.  Lat.  Cicero. — "  The  question 
is  DOt  cow  te.-poctiag  our  revenues,  or  the  injuries  dune  to  our  allies:  our 
liberties  and  lives  are  all  at  stake." 

Nod  obstante.  Lat. — "  Notwithataoding." 
to  winter  in  Cork  hai-bor,  imwi  obslaitie  Sir  Charlef 
noiteiihsianding  Sir  C.  Wood. 

Non  omnia  possumna  omnee.  Lat,  Virgil. — "We  cannot  all  of 
U9  do  every  tiling."  The  human  faculties  ai-e  generally  confined  to  a  nar- 
row line  of  operation. 

Non  omuls  error  stultltia  est  dicenda.  Lat.~~"Every  error  i» 
not  to  be  called  folly."  Fatuity  is  n^t  to  be  inferred  from  a  single  cir- 
cumstance of  mistake. 

Non  omnia  moriar.  Lat.  Horace. — "I  shall  not  altogether,  or  en- 
tirely, die."  Mj  works,  writings,  will  survive  me.  Horace's  anticipation 
of  imniortaiitj. 

Non  posse  bene  gerl  rempnblicam  mnltorum  imperiis.  Lat. 
Cornelius  Nefos. — "  [He  said  that]  a  commonwealth  could  not  be  well 
conducted  under  the  command  of  niunj." 

Non  possldentenj  niiilta  vocaverls 

Recte  beatuni :   rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qiii  Deorum 
Muaerlbua  sapient er  utl, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pejusque  ieto  ilagitium  timet.     Lut.  Horace. — 
"It  is  not  always  with  justice,  consistently  with  true  wisdom,  that  we  call 
him  happy  who  has  large  possessions :  better  does  he  deserve  that  name, 
with  far  more  propriety  does  that  man  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  happy,  who 
well  knows  how  to  make  a  wise  improvement  of  the  bounty  of  the  gods : 
who  can  bear,  with  patience  and  courage,  the  hardships  of  poverty,  and 
fears  crime,  the  commission  of  crime,  more  than  death  : — 
"Not  he  of  wealth  immense  possessed, 
Tasteless  who  piles  his  massy  gold. 
Among  the  number  of  the  blest 

Should  have  his  glorious  name  enrolled; 
He  better  claims  the  glorious  name,  who  knows 
With -wisdom  to  enjoy  what  Heaven  bestows:" 
"Who  knows  the  wrongs  of  want  to  bear. 
E'en  in  its  lowsBt,  last  extreme ; 
Yet  can  with  conscious  virtue  fear, 

Far  worse  than  deatli,  a  deed  of  shame." 
Non  propter  vitam  facinnt  patrlmonia  quidam, 
Sed  vitio  oaeol  propter  patrinionla  vlvunt.   Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"Some  men  do  not  make  fortunes  for  the  purpose  of  enjuying  life,  but, 
blinded  by  avarice,  live  only  for  money-getting."     They  are  so  besotted, 
as  to  mistake  the  means  {m  tUc  end  :— 
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"Few  GAIN  10  i,ivE  [pray  listen],  few  oi'  none, 
But,  blind  with  avarice,  live  to  oiiN  alone." 

Non  qao,  sed  quomodo.  Lat. — "Nut  bjwliom,  but  in  what  man- 
ner [tlie  business  is  dune]," 

Non  res,  sed  apes  erat.  Lat.— "No  gi'eat  matters  did  he  accom- 
plisli,  but  there  was  a  well-grounded  expectation  that  he  would  hiive  dune 
much  [had  his  life  been  spared],"  "He  has  sunt  in  the  prime  of  life, 
oxhftUHted  by  his  labors  ere  their  fruits  had  been  giyen  to  the  public. 
Noil  res,  ted  spes  erai;  but  how  well-grounded  and  sure  a  hope,  all  who 
know  Cambridge  can  say." 

Noil  rete  acolpltri  teudltur,  neque  milvo. 

Qui  male  facluut  nobis:  Ulis,  qui  nil  faclunt,  teiidituf: 
Quia  enlm  in  illls  fmictus  eat :  in  iilis  opera  luditur. 
Aliia  aliunde  eat  perlclum,  uude  aliquid  abradi  potest. 

Lat.  Terence. — 
"The  net  is  never  spread  either  for  the  hawk  or  for  the  kite,  that  do  mis- 
chief, but  for  each  birds  as  are  quite  harmless ;  beoause  in  these  last  tbere 
is  some  profit,  the  others  were  lost  labor.  And  just  in  the  same  manner, 
they  only  are  in  danger  from  others,  who  have  any  thing  to  lose." 

Non  satlE  est  pulcra  esse  poemata;  dulcia  auato.  Lat. 
Horace. — "  It  ia  not  enough  that  poems  be  beantifut ;  let  them  also  be 
affecting."     " Posmala"  refers  principally  to  dramatic  compositions, 

Non  aorlbit  llle,  ottjus  carmlna  nemo  legit.  Lat.  Martial. — 
"  That  man  dues  not  write,  whose  verses  no  one  reads."  They  are  aa 
much  unknown  a»  if  they  had  never  existed. 

Non  semper  ea  sunt,  quae  videntur ;  doolpit 

Prons  prima  multos.  Lat.  Phabdrds. — 

"Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem,  or  appear  to  be:  the  first  ap- 
pearance, glance,  view,  deceives,  or  imposes  on,  many." 

Non  seqnltur.  Lat. — "  It  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
is  not  a  necessary  deduction,"  "Was  tliere  ever  a  more  outrageous  non 
sequitur  than  is  ountained  in  this  line?"  that  is  to  say,  a  more  outrageous 
iion-aequence,  incoitsegmnce,  nonrconehision,  noa-ia/ereiice,  non-dtduetion, 
than  is  contained,  dbu. 

Non  si  mala  nunc  et  ellm  sic  erlt.  Lat.  Eor.^ce.— "  If  matters 
go  on  badly  at  present,  they  may  take  a  better  turn  iiereafter."  One  of 
the  usual  phrases  of  encouragement  under  misfortune.    Compare  Shak- 

"Things  at  the  worst  will  cease ;  or  e'en  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before." 
Non  sibi  sed  patriae.  Lat. — "  Not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country." 
Non  sibi,  sed  toti  genltum  se  oredece  mundo.    Lat.  Lucan,  in 
reference  to  Cato. — -"Believing  himself  to  he  born  not  fiir  himself,  but 
for  the  whole  world."     Or  thus,  more  fi'cely  translated :— 
"Born  not  to  serve  hiinaell',  his  gunenius  plan 

Non  simul  ouiquam  conceditur  amare  et  sapere.  Lat.-~"To 
no  one  is  it  granted,  permitted,  allowed,  at  ilie  same  time  hulh  t*i  be  in 
love  and  to  he  [really  and  truly]  wi.se."  "L  ivi!  i,-.  iiii  uvtrivliohiiing  pas- 
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sion ;  and  no  mnn,  wlm  gives  way  to  it,  can  ever  say  into  what  excesses 
he  may  nut  be  hurried ;  Non  simul  cuigttam  concediiur  amare  ei  sapere." 
Compare  Shakspeare: — 

"  Love's  mind  of  judgment  rarely  hath  a  taste : 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste." 
Again : —    "  Eeason  aud  Love  oft  keep  not  company." 

Ifon  Blue  dla  animasus  infans.  Lat.  Horace. — "Ahold,  courage- 
ous, spitit«d,  fearless  child,  deriving  courage  from  the  manife&t  protec- 
tion of  the  gnds."  Horace  alludes  to  the  Muses,  of  whom  there  were 
nine  [the  inspiring  goddessea  of  song,  divinities  presiding  over  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  poetry,  and  over  the  acta  and  Boieneesl,  "Three  months  ago 
he  p^fiLLiAM  Pitt,  at  the  age  of  seven]  told  me  [his  tutov,  Mr.  Wilson] 
in  a  very  serious  converaation  that  he  was  glad  he  was  not  tlie  eldest  sun, 
but  that  he  could  seivehii  country  in  the  House  of  Commons  tike  Ms  papa. 
'  Nbn  fiine  dis  animosvs  infans!' " 

Non  sum  quails  eram.  Lat.  Horace. — "I  am  not  now  what  I 
once  «  as."    I  feel  the  natural  decay  of  my  vigor  and  of  my  faculties. 

Non  tall  auxllio,  nee  defenaorlbus  istla  tempna  eget.    Lat. 
Tiaoii" — "These  times  stand  in  need  of  different  help  and  of  defenders 
y  different  description.     The  present  conjuncture  has  need  of  no 
ir  of  such  defense :" — 

"  No  aid  like  this  this  dreadflil  hour  demands. 
But  asks  far  other  strength,  far  other  hands." 
Theso  times  want  other  aids.     Those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  afiaire 
ace  inadequate  to  their  duty.     N.B.  The  quotation  is  often  used  in  an 
abridged  &via:  thus,  "Nbulaliauxilvi." 
Non  tam  portas  Intraie  patentee 

Quain  fregisae  juvat;  nee  tam  patieote  colono 
Arvapreml,  quam  ai  ferro  populetur  et  ignl. 
Conoeasa  pudet  ire  via.  Lat.  Lucan. — 

"  The  ooiiqueror  is  not  so  much  pleased  by  entering  througli  open  gates  as 
by  forcing  his  way.  He  desires  not  the  fields  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pa- 
tient husbandman ;  he  would  have  them  depopulated  by  fire  and  sword.  It 
would  he  bis  shame  to  ^  by  a  way  already  panted  to  his  paaeago."  This 
is  the  angry  language  of  the  poet,  animadverting  on  the  oniiduct  of  Cabsab. 
In  modern  history  this  conduct  has  been  too  often  realized. 

Non  tangenda,  non  mavenda.  Lat. — "Ihin^  that  are  neither  to 
be  touched,  nor  to  be  mi-ved."  "  These  important  privileges  have  formed 
the  deep  foundations,  nnn  tanffenda,  non,  mo»enda,  of  the  Scottish  criminal 
jurisprudence:"  that  istosay,  that  are  neiiAer  to  be  tone/ied,  meddled  with, 
wtUrjered  with,  nor  to  be  moved,  rescinded,  altered,  made  void. 

Non  temerartum  est,  ubt  dives  blande  appellat  pauperem. 
Lat.  Plautus. — "It  is  notwithout  cause,  without  some  substantial  reason, 
whenever  a  rich  man  addresses  a  pom'  man,  spiioks  to  a  poor  man,  in  a 
familial-  tone,  familiarly."  Witness  the  conduct  of  certain  candidates  fov 
seats  in  the  House  op  Coumons. 

Non  tuttl  van  per  la  medesma  strada. 
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"  Not  by  the  same  road  do  all  go,  proceed,  nor  does  the  same  thing  please 
every  one:  some  haye  a,  fanuy  foi'  the  sea,  and  some  for  the  land."  The 
diffei'eniie  of  men's  pursuits  aad  the  rarious  roads  tliey  take  are  here  aptly 
pointed  out.    See  "De  gtistibus  non  est,"  <&c. 

Non  ut  din  vivamus  curandum  est,  sed  tit  satis.  Lat.  Seneca. 
— "Our  care  should  be  not  su  much  to  live  long,  as  to  live  to  some  pur- 
pose." The  proper  estimate  of  human  life  should  be  talteu,  not  from  the 
years  through  which  it  has  been  protracted,  but  from  the  good  actions  by 
^rhich  it  has  been  distinguished. 

Hon  vl,  Bed  saepe  cadendo.  Lat.  Otid.— "Not  by  strength,  but 
bv  frequently  falling."  Every  thing  is  to  he  effected  by  incessant  efforts. 
The  idea  is  token  from  drops  of  water,  which  unremittingly  falling  will 
hollow  out  a  stone.  "They  are  laboring  to  effect  their  miaohievouB  pur- 
poses non  vi,  sed  saepe  eadendo:"  that  is  to  say,  not  6y  downright  Joree, 
but  by  Jrequently  Jullinc/  to  in  an  ujiderhand  manner. 

Men  vtiltus,  non  color.  Lat.  Virgil. — "There  is  neither  the  same 
countenance,  nor  the  same  color  in  the  complexion."  This  quotation  is 
differently  used.  It  is  employed  to  repel  a  testimony  where  there  is  no 
Bemblanceofti-u(h,or  to  rebut  the  imputation  of  writings  to  an  author  which 
bear  not  the  features  of  his  style,  or  the  complexion  of  his  sentiments. 

ITouolialaiice.    Fr. — "  Coolness,  indifference." 

Nonchalant.  Fr. — "Cool,  sluggish,  iuEictive."  "ITbiiKhalant  man- 
ners were  the  tone  of  the  time  ;"  that  is  to  say.  Manners  implying  cool' 
ness,  lietless  indifference:  cool,  shiggish,  uuKiive  manners  were,  &e. 

Jfonumque  prematur  in  annam.  Lat.  Horaob. — "Let  your  lite- 
rary compositions  be  kept  from  the  public  eye  for  nine  years  at  least."  It 
■was  a  saying  of  Zbbkis,  the  celebrated  Greek  painter,  tliat  "he  was  long 
in  giving  the  finishing-strokes  to  his  paintings,  because  he  was  painting 
for  immortality,  painting  to  gain  an  imperishable  name."  "  Scripta,"  says 
QniHTiLiiN,  "reponantur  ad  aliqnod  tempus,  ut  ad  ea  post  intorvaEum 
velut  nova  atque  alienaredeamus,"  that  is,  "Let  our  literary  compositions 
he  laid  aside  for  some  time,  that  we  may  after  a  reasonable  period  return 
to  their  perusal,  and  find  them,  as  it  were,  altogether  new  to  us."  N.B. 
The  practice  of  locking  up,  or  stowing  away  for  a  season,  old  coats,  waists 
coats,  "et  hoe  genus  omne,"  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Horatian  pre- 
cept, and  has  been  sedulotisly  carried  out  by  many  distinguished  indivi- 
duals,— among  others,  by  the  late  Dr.  Nohbuht,  of  Eton.  The  reverend 
gentleman's  celebrated  black  wardrobe,  and  tiie  suits  which  reappeared, 
in  the  order  of  the  Pythagorio  ivtaHmi,  from  the  chest  or  ark,  were  mat- 
ters of  notoriety : — 


Sarsus  et  inci])iant  is  coepob*.  vblle  rbverti. — Virgil. 
"That  they  may  revisit  the  superior  regions  [come  again  into  the  light 
of  day],  and  again  manifest  an  inclination  to  return  t«  their  6od%,  uisifife 
forms."     It  is  hardly  possible  in  translate  the  spirit,  peculiar  point,  of 
this  quotation  in  English. 

Nos  beaoliiB  aont  noa  foroee.  Fr. — "Our  wants  are  our  strength." 
Our  wants  compel  us  to  put  forth  our  energies,  make  us  stir  our  stumps. 
See  "Magiilei-  artis,"  d-c. 
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Woa  omiiea,  quibna  est  alicunde  aliquls  objectus  labos, 
Omiie  quod  eat  Interea  tempua,  prius  quain  id  resoitum 
est,  Iwcro  est.  Lat,  Terence. — 

"It  is  nTiuiidouhted  maxim  with  all  men,  that,  when  nny  disaster  happens 
to  ua,  all  the  time  that  passes  before  we  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  it  is 

Koa  patriara  fugimua,  nos  dulcia  liiiquimus  anra.  Lat.  Virgil. 
— "Wft  fiee  from  our  ouantry,  we  quit  our deiightfiii  plains,  our  pleasant 
fields." 

"Whencedoes  this  love  of  our  country,  this  uniTersai  passion,  proceed? 
Why  does  the  eje  ever  dwell  with  fondnessupontbe  scenes  of  infant  life? 
Why  do  we  breathe  wiib  greater  joy  the  breath  of  ouf  youth?  Why  are 
not  other  soils  as  grateful,  and  other  heavena  aa  gay?  Why  does  the  soul 
of  man  ever  cling  to  that  earth  where  it  first  knew  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
under  the  rough  discipline  of  the  passions  was  roused  to  the  dignity  of 
moral  life!  fi  it  onlythat  our  couutry contains  our  kindred  and  our 
friends  1  And  is  it  nothing  but  a  name  for  oar  soci^  affections?  It  can- 
not be  this ;  the  most  friendless  of  human  beings  has  a  couDtry  which  he 
admires  and  extols,  and  which  he  would,  in  tlie  same  oiroumstanoes,  pre 
fer  to  ail  others  under  hearen.  Tempt  him  with  the  fairest  face  of  nature, 
place  him  by  living  waters  under  shadowy  trees  of  Lebanon,  open  to  his 
view  all  the'goi^eous  allurements  of  the  climates  of  the  sun,  ho  will  love 
the  rocks  and  deserts  of  his  childhood  better  than  all  these,  and  tliou  canst 
not  bribe  bis  soul  to  forget  the  land  of  his  nativity;  he  will  sit  down  and 
weep  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  whea  he  remembers  thee,  0  Sion  1" — 
Ben.  Sidney  8»til/t. 

NoBcltur  ex  eooiie.  Lat.  prov. — "  He  is  known  by  his  companions." 
"Tell  me,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  "what  company  you  keep,  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  are." 

Nosology. — "  A  description  of  diseases." 

Noase  omnia  haec  salus  est  adoleBOentuIls,  Lat.  Tebgi^cb. — 
"  To  know  all  these  things  is  the  sure  preservation  of  young  men ;  it  is 
salutary,  good,  for  young  meu  to  be  informed  of  these  tilings,  these  im- 
portant matters." 

KoBtrapte  ctilpa  facimus,  ut  malos  expedlat  esse, 
Dum  niralTun  did  ttos  bouos  atudemua  et  benignoB. 

"'Tis  our  own  fault  that  some  men  find  their  account  in  being  knaves  ; 
while  we  too  much  affect  to  be  thou<j;ht  good  and  generons." 

Hostri  farrago  libelli.  Lat.  -JuvBSit.— "  The  hotch-potch  of  my 
book,  the  motley  subject  of  my  page."  Applied  by  the  satirist  to  the 
multlfiirious  subjects  on  which  he  desoants. 

If oatri  fundi  oalamitas.  Lat.  Terence.— "The  flood  that  ravages 
our  fiel'l  I,  the  curse  of  our  land." 

Nostro  periculo.    Lat. — "At  our  own  risk." 

Hostram.  Lat.— "Ours,  our  own  thing  or  property."  A  medicine, 
the  composition  of  whiuh  is  supposed  to  be  known  only  to  the  inventor ; 
James's  Fever  Powders,  for  instance.  "  Physicians  have  no  uosirams 
Ihat  will  agree  with  every  constitution ;"  that  is  to  say,  have  no  medicmes 
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qf  their  own  invenUon  of  imivei'S(d  and  indiscrimiaale  «se,  that  will,  &c, 
N.B.  "Nostrum"  is  used  absolutely,  ae  soholiu's  aiiy,  tliat  is,  alone,  or  by 
itself,  to  signify  our  own,  that  is,  wiy  own  peculiar  medicine,  remedy,  or 
means  of  care.  The  ftiM  espresBion  is  nostrum  remedinm;  tliat  is  to  saj, 
mtr  own  peculiar,  &<;.,  as  ubove.  A  quack  medicine  is  ofCcD  called  a 
nostrum. 

ITota  bene.  Lat. — "Mark  well,  pay  particular  attention;  pray, 
bear  in  mind."  Used  in  referring  to  some  remarkable  object  or  circum- 
stance, and  generally  in  an  abridged  form:  thus,  N.B. 

Notanda.    Lat. — "Eemarks,  matters,  things,  points,  deserving  of 

Notre-Dame,  Fr. — "Our  Lady."  This  term  "JTofc^Uonie"  is  used 
in  France  in  reference  to  chmohes  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
Church  i.f  "Nbtre-Dam^'  is  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  just  as  St.  Paul's  is 
the  Cathedral  [chief  church,  metropolitan,  or  mother-church]  of  the  city 
of  Loud<m. 

ITotre  d^ance  justLSe  la  tromperle  d'autrul.  Fr.  Hochgfov- 
CAULT. — "Out  mistrust  justifies  the  deceit  of  others."  Men  are  neither 
happy  nor  safe  but  ic  mutual  confidence. 

Ifotre  mal  s'empoiaonne 

Dn  seoouiB  qu'  on  lul  aonne.    Fr.  prov. — 
"Our  disease  is  aggravated  by  the  remedies  ■which  are  admini-tcred." 

NOTS  owIfv  ZflMA  ysvva'  iruf  yap  av  ra  AKOHTA  NOTN  ^nmiaot. 
Gr.  Sallust  de  Diis  et  Muudo.— "No  body  produces  mind;  for  how 
should  rsiiNos  DEVOID  OF  HIND  produce  MIND  ?"    See  "  Nouf  " 

Kourrltuve  paaae  nature.  Fr.  prov.— "  Nurture  guts  beyond 
nature;  birth  is  much,  but  good  breeding  is  more." 

Hotpc,  Gr. — "  Mind."  The  inductive  faculty,  the  focolty  which,  by 
induction  of  similar  individuals,  forms  out  of  the  particular  and  the  many 
what  is  general  and  one.  N.B.  This  species  of  a^reheitsion  is  evidently 
oat^rst  and  earliest  knowledge,  because  all  knowledge  by  reasoning  dates 
its  origin  from  it,  and  because,  eicept  these  iivo,  no  othei"  knowledge  is 

possible. The  word  "fovc,"  nous,  is  often  used  as  synonyindus  with 

a  vej-y  funny  but  expressive  word,  "gumption';"  "  He  is  not  devoid  of 
JMJMS,"  that  is,  "He  knows  what's  what;  he  has  a  spice  oi  ffumptifyn 
about  him." 

Nous  aurlons  eouvent  honte  de  nos  plus  belles  actions,  si  le 
monde  voyalt  toue  lee  motib  qni  les  produiaent.  J<'r.  Kochbfou- 
CAULT.— "We  should  often  be  ashamed  of  our  brightest  actions,  were  the 
world  but  to  see  the  motives  by  which  they  are  produced."  That  this  is 
frequently  true  must  be  conceded  to  those  who  trace  every  spring  of  ac- 
tion up  to  tie  source  of  self-love.  It  is  more  benign,  however,  though  it 
may  be  less  in  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy,  to  accept  of  the  best  motives 
that  can  be  assigned  for  a  good  action. 

Nous  avon*  changd  tout  oela.  Fr.  MoLiitKB. — "  We  hare  changed 
all  that,  ail  that  kind  of  thing:" — 

"Gbiiontb.  It  ia  impossiule  to  reason  better,  Doctor.  But,  dear  Sir, 
there  is  oue  thing  that  staggers  me  in  your  iucid  explanation,  I  always 
thought  till  now  that  the  heart  was  on  the  left  side,  and  tlie  liver  on  the 
tight. 
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Mock  Doctor.  Ay,  Sii',  so  they  were  furmei'ly ;  but  -we  have  changed  alt 
tluii.  The  College  ct  present,  Sii",  pvooeeds  upon  an  eutite  new  method. 
Gerontb.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir. 

Mock  Doctoe.  Oh,  Sirl  there  is  ao  liar m,— you're  not  obliged  to  know 
BO  much  as  we  do. 

Geronte.  Very  true,  Doctor,  very  true." 

Houa  avona  donn^  k  peuBer.  Fr. — "  We  have  giyen  [auv  reai]ers\ 
materials  for  tliought,  ample  subject  fur  serious  reflection." 

Nous  avons  toos  aasez  de  force  pour  Hupporter  lea  maus 
d'autnil.  Fr.  Rochepoucal-lt.— ''We  have  all  of  us  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  the  misfortuties  of  others."  A  sneer  is  of  course  meant  at  the 
BellJBh  and  unfeeling  part  of  mankind. 

NooB  d^irerloua  peu  de  clioses  avec  ardenr,  al  nous  connaia- 
siooB  parfaitemeut  ce  que  nous  d^lrone.  Fr,  EocnEFO[ic.\ULT. — 
"  We  should  wish  for  few  things  with  eagecness,  if  we  perfeotly  knew  the 
nature  of  that  which  was  tlie  object  of  our  desire." 

ITonB  ne  aavona  oe  que  o'eat  que  bouliear  ou  malheur  absolu. 
Pr.  RoussBiu. — "We  do  not  know  what  is  absolutely  good  or  tiad  for- 
tune." 'I'be  condition  of  life  is  mixed.  The  highest  have  their  sufl'orings, 
and  the  lowest  their  oonsolalions. 

Nous  ne  tronvons  gu^e  de  gena  de  ban  aena  que  ceuK  qol 
sont  de  notre  avis.  Fr,  Kochefoccault, — "We  seldom  find  any  per- 
sona of  good  sense  but  suoh  as  are  of  our  opinion."  Our  self-love  on  suoh 
occasions  induces  us  to  pass  a  favorable  judgment. 

Novlsalma  verba.  Lat. — "  The  last  words  [of  a  person  on  earth]." 
N.B.  "Nbi)issiina"  is  used  by  itself  in  the  Latin  authors  to  signify  Death. 

NovoB  amlooB  dum  paras,  veterea  cole.  Lnt. — "  Whilst  you  are 
seeking  new  friendships,  take  care  to  eultivnte  the  old."  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  old  attachments  for  the  sake  of  making  uew  oonneotJons, 

NovuB  homo.  Lat. — "  A  new  man,"  A  man  who  has  only  recently 
beooijie  somebody,  an  upstart.  N.B.  Cicero  uses  "  noei  homines,  the  plu- 
ral of  the  above,  to  signify  "the  first  noblemen  of  their  respective  families, 
those  who  had  been  first  ennobled." 

Nucee  relinquere.  Lat.  Pehsius. — "To  abandon  our  ohild hood's 
nuts,  oar  playthings,  to  cease  to  be  children." 

Nucleus.  Lat. — "  The  germ  of  any  thing."  "  The  micleiis  of  a  good 
standard  library,"  N.B.  Miclmia  is  properly  the  kernel  of  a  nut;  but,  in 
usage,  any  body  or  thing  about  which  matter  is  collected.  An  almond- 
kernel,  for  instance,  may  be  the  nitcleua  of  a  sugared  almond,  sugar  being 
the  matter  or  sftyf  collected  around  it. 

Nudum  pactum.  Lat. — "A  naked  agreement."  A  promise  uncon- 
firmed by  any  written  obligation. 

Nugae  oanorae.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Melodious  trifles."  Mere  sing, 
song  without  meaning. 

Nngjte  adders  pondus.  Lat.  Horace. — "To  give  weight  to  trifles, 
to  give  an  air  of  importance  to  trifles."  To  give  consequeni'o  to  niatttra 
of  slight  moment. 

Nul  n'aura  de  1' esprit, 

Hora  uoua  et  noa  amis.     Fr,  Molij^hh  — 
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"  No  person  shall  be  allowec!  to  have  wit  out  of  our  circle  and  that  of  onr 
friends."  This  alludes  to  the  little  juntos  of  witlings  ia  be  found  in 
aluiost  every  town,  whu  associate  to  he-firaise  and  be-puff  each  other,  with 
a  view  of  esoluding  ihe  pretensions  of  those  who  are  nut  of  the  party  of 

ITul  n'est  content  da  sa  fortune, 

Nl  m^content  de  son  esprit.     Fi-.  Desuoui.iE^bes. — 
"  No  one  is  either  satisfied  with  liis  fortune,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  tone 
of  his  mind,  intellect,  or  underatanding."  "  Madame  DeshouliSres  ought 
to  be  held  in  grateful  recollection,  if  for  nothiog  else,  at  least  for  haTmg 
written  these  [noiaive  lines, — 

'Nvl  n'est  cotdeitt  de  sa  fortune, 
Ni  la&xiUetii  de  son  espHt,' — 
an    epigram  to  which   Rochefouoauit   has   given   a   new  dress   in    his 

Nnlla  aoonita  bibnntur  fiotUibuB.  Lat.  Juyen.il. — "  No  wolf's- 
bane  is  drunk  out  of  earthen  wai'e."  The  danger  of  poison  is  reserved 
for  those  who  driuk  out  of  vessels  of  plate. 

Nulla  bona.    Lat. — "  No  goods,  effects,  assets." 

Nulla  dies  sine  linea.  Lat.  prov.^"  No  day  without  a  line." 
(without  having  done  something).  Throughout  his  life  Apellbs,  the 
most  celebrated  of  Grecian  painters,  labored  to  improve  himself,  espe- 
oially  in  drawing,  which  he  never  spent  a  day  without  praoticing.  Hence 
the  above  proverb. 

Nulla  eat  sincera  voluptas, 

Sollicltiqne  allqnid  lactis  intervenit.    Lat.  Ovm.— 
"No  joy  ooiBBS  Hnmised,  and  some  anxiety  invariably  interferes  with 
every  pleasure."    See  "Medio  de  fonU."  &e. 

Nulla  est  tarn  facllle  res,  qnin  dlfficllis  slet, 

Quam  invitns  faoiaa.  Liit.  Terence. — 

"  There  is  nothing  so  easy  but  it  becomes  difficult  when  ne  set  about  it 
unwillingly." 

Nulla  falsa  dootrlna  eat,  quae  non  permlsceat  allquld  veri- 
tatlB.  Lat. — "There  is  no  doctrine  so  false,  but  tiiat  it  may  be  inter- 
mixed with  some  degree  of  truth." 

Nulla  fere  causa  eat,  in  qua  non  femina  litem 
Moverlt.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"  There  are  few  disputes  in  life  which  may  not,  on  investigation,  be  found 
to  ori^nate  with  a  woman.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  cause  in  a  court 
of  law  in  which  a  woman  is  not  engaged  in  some  way  or  other  in  foment- 
ing the  suit."  We  pretend  lo  command,  but  in  fact  are  often  mere  iostru- 
metits  in  the  hands  of  the  weaker  ses. 

Nulla  fides  regnl  aooiis,  oninlaque  potestaa 

Impatiena  conaortia  erit.  Lnt.  LucAN. — 

"  There  will  be  no  common  faith  between  those  who  share  in  power,  and 
each  man  will  be  jealous  of  his  associate."  This  is  a  strong  description 
of  the  jealous  and  distracted  councils  of  a  nation  on  the  eve  of  ruin. 

Nulla  pallesoere  onlpa.  Lat.  Horace. —"Not  to  turn  pale  on  any 
imputation  of  guilt,  through  consciousness  of  guilt;  ne'er  to  torn  pale 
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This  is  frenuently  used  as  a  motto  t( 


Nulla  unquam  de  moite 
JuTENAi,. — "Where  man's  life  is 
caa  be  too  long ;" — 

"  Mark !  when  the  life  of  man  is  in  debate, 

Nulla  venenato  litera  mixta  jooo  eat.   Lat,  Ovid. — "  Not  a  lino 
io  my  writings  is  polluted  with  anj  enTenoiued  jest,  jeor,  gibe  ;"— 
"  My  writings  flow  fram  no  satirie  vein, 
Contain  no  poison,  and  convey  no  piviu." 

STulla  vlrtnte  redemtum.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "A  monster  with  no 
redeeming  points  in  hia  charactei"."  A  complete  incarnation  of  Sxtas. 

Nulli  jaotantlus  moerent,  quam  qui  maidine  laetantur.  Lat. 
Tacitus. — "  None  moni'n  with  mure  affectation  of  sorrow  than  thuse  who 
are  inwardly  rejoioed."  Thuse  who  assume  sorrow,  or  affect  grief,  in 
general  ovei'act  their  part. 

Nulli  negabimns,  nnlU  differeraue  juatittam.  Lat. — "We  will 
neither  refuse  nor  postpone  tJie  administration  of  justice  wliioh  is  due  to 
any  man."  This  empbatio  phrase  la  m  Magna  Chabta,  the  "Great 
Charter"  of  our  rights,  "That  grand  principle  of  the  English  Maova 
Chabta,  'Iftdli  diff'eremns  JustUiam  is  in  8  oily  wholly  unknown." 
Mr,  Hughes,  the  author  of  "  Travels  1 1  Sicily  witnessed  two  exeuutitms 
at  Palermo,  in  1813,  "for  crimes  (omraitti,d  and  pondomued  the  one 
eleven,  the  other  fifteen,  years  before 

Nulli  uooenduiu :  ei  quia  vero  laesent, 

Multandnm  simili  jure.  L»t.  Fbabdrits. — 

"  We  must  injure,  hurt,  no  one,  do  harm  to  no  one :  and  if  any  one  has 
injured  his  fellow-creature,  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  he  should  be 
punished  with  like  justice,  should  be  repaid  in  kind." 

NullluB  addlctua  jurare  In  verba  maglBtri.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"Not  being  boand  to  swear  at  apeak  according  to  the  dictates  of  any 
master."  Tiiis  quotation  is  fairly  used  by  a  writer  professing  h 


using  only,  hia  own  free,  honest,  and  independent  opinions,  "  Mia  pre- 
iminence  [as  a  scholar]  cannot  be  disputed :  pity  only  it  is  that  he  wbnes 
o  reign  like  the  Turk,  with  no  brother  near  the  throne ;  and  di 


t  all  and  sundry  who  will  not  join  his  party,  addicH  jurare  in 
eerba  magialri :"  that  is  to  say,  blindly  oMieled  io  the  tenets  [opiaions] 
of  their  master,  teacher;  literally,  boK/id,  or  compelled,  to  snxar  to  tJie 
opinions  of  {heir  teaoAer: — 

"  Smom  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I : 
As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock, 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  and  now  with  Locke." 
N.B.  "Addieii"  were  properly  those  debtors  whom  the  Praetor  [a  legal 
o£&cer  of  ancient  Rome]  adjudged  to  Ihoir  creditors,  to  be  committed  to 
prison,  or  otherwise  secured,  until  satisfaction  was  made.   Soldiers,  how- 
ever,  were   also  called  "ffltJ^icii,"  in  allusion  to  the  military  o.ith,  which 
tliey  tout  when  enrolled.     We  have  a  pleasant  use  of  the  word  in  Shak- 
speiii-e:  Leave  off  all  i/da  potations,  auys  Falataff.  a«i  addict  thijself  itutu 
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Nullius  In  bonis.  I,^t.— ■'In  the  goods  of  no  one,  among  the  pos- 
sessions of  no  one."     The  property  of  no  one. 

ITuLLuni  beneficium  esse  daco  id  quod,  cut  facias,  non  placet. 
La''  pLiUTUS. — "I  consider,  look  upon,  those  attentions  iia  not  ivoi'ih  a 
straw,  whiuh  are  distasteful  to  the  individual  to  whom  they  me  offered 
shown," 

Hullam  elementum  la  sao  proprto  loco  est  grave.  Lai. — "No 
element  in  its  own  peculiar  place  ia  heavy,  in  its  own  proper  place  ia 
heavy."  "Our  student  shall  observe  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law  ia  like 
a  deep  well,  out  of  which  each  man  draweth  according  to  the  strength  of 
his  understanding.  He  that  reacheth  deepest,  he  seeth  the  amiable  and 
admlrahle  secrets  of  the  law,  wherein  I  assure  you  the  sages  of  the  law  in 
former  Qmes  have  had  the  deepest  reach.  And  as  the  bucket  in  the  depth 
is  easily  drawn  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  wat«r  [for  nullum  elementum 
in  3U0  propria  loco  est  gravel,  but  take  it  from  the  water  it  cannot  be 
drawn  up  withont  great  difneulty;  so  albeit  beginnings  of  this  study 
seem  difficult,  yet,  when  the  professor  of  the  law  can  dive  into  the  depth, 
it  ia  delightful,  easy,  and  without  any  heavy  burthen,  so  long  as  he  keep 
himself  in  bis  own  proper  element." 

Nullum  eat  jam  dictum,  quod  non  dictum  alt  prJUH.  Lat. 
Tebbnob. — ■"  Nothing  can  be  said  now  that  may  not  have  been  said  be- 
fore." This  line,  wTiieh  is  often  quoted,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  sense 
absolutely  lltorai.  The  meaning  is  that,  in  these  latter  days,  it  is  difficult 

ITnlliim  Impeilnm  tutum,  nisi  beaevolentla  munltum.  Lat. 
CoRNBLins  Nepos. — "No  government  is  safe,  unless  it  be  fortified  by  the 
good  will  of  the  community  at  large."  The  strongest  powers,  when  they 
branch  into  tyranny  and  oppression,  are  certain  to  perish  from  their  very 
roots.  "Peace  and  goodwill  towards  men"  are  the  buttresses  to  support 
an  empire  which  looks  for  an  indeterminate  duration. 

Nullum  inlquam  In  jure  praeaumendum  eat.  Lat.  Law  maxim. 
— "  Nothing  unjust  is  to  be  ptesuniod  in  the  law."  All  things  are  taken 
to  be  lawfully  done  until  proof  is  adduced  to  the  contrary.  Fraud  shall 
never  be  intended  or  presumed  by  the  law,  unless  it  be  expressly  averred. 

Nullum  uiagnum  lugenlnm  slue  mlxtura  dementiae.    Lat. 
Seneca.—"  Never  ia  there,  never  does  thai-e  appear,  a  great  genius  with- 
out some  tinge  of  insanity,  madness."     This  assertion  is,  perhaps,  too 
broad  and  general;  it  ia  thus  properly  qualified  by  Dbydbn: — 
"  Great  wit  to  madnesa  sure  ia  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

Nullum  magnum  maluni  quod  eztreuium  est.  Lat.  Cornelius 
Nepos, — "That  evit  can  never  be  great  which  is  the  last."  A  man  can 
undergo  almost  any  suffering  under  the  persuasion  that  it  is  the  last  that 
he  sh^l  endure.  This  quotation  is,  however,  generally  employed  against 
the  fear  of  death,  which  terminates  all  our  sufferings. 

Nullum  medloamentiun  est  Idem  omnibus.  Lat.  prov.— "  No 
medicine  is  the  same  for,  is  equally  adapted  to,  all  persons."  Freely 
translated,  "What's  one  man's  meat  ia  another  man's  poiaon," 
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Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudenda.  Lat.  JuvcifAL. — "No 
protecting  power  is  wanting,  if  prudence  be  but  employed ;  no  other  pro- 
tection is  wanting,  piroyided  jou  are  under  the  guidance  of  prudeuoe." 
If  men  senerallj  aoted  with  prudence,  they  would  be  under  no  neoeaaity 
of  invoking  any  otJier  kinatan  aid. 

"  Nk>  god  is  absent,  where  onlm  prudence  dwells." 

UuHum  tempnB  ooourrit  regL  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "No  time  im- 
pedes the  king,  reigniug  mouaioh,  sovereign ;  no  lapse  of  time  hara  the 
rights  of  the  crown."  The  rights  of  the  oruwn  are  indefeasible  by  any 
iapae  of  time. 

Nullu8  argento  color  est,  nisi  temperato  splendeat  asu.   Lnt. 
HoiiACB. — "There  is  neither  beauty  nor  value  in  money  nnleas  it  ilerive 
its  luater  from  temperate  and  judicious  application." 
"Gold  hatb  no  luater  of  its  own, 
It  shinea  by  temperate  use  alone." 

Nulltts  oommodum  capere  potest  de  Injuria  ana  propria.  Lat. 
Law  maxim, — "  No  man  can  take  advantage  of  hia  own  wrong."  If  a 
lessor  and  a  lessee  uf  lands  for  yeai-s  join,  in  the  cutting  down  of  timber, 
the  lessor  shall  not  afterwards  punish  the  lessee  for  waste,  as  this  would 
be  to  take  advantage  of  hia  own  wrong. 

ITuIIiis  esse  potest  amblgendl  locus.  Lat. — "  There  can  be  no 
reason  for  doubt  [in  the  matter  in  question]." 

Ifullus  tantiis  quaestUB  quam  quod  habes  parcere.  Lat.  prov. 
— "  There  is  no  gain  ao  certain  as  that  which  ari.ses  from  sparing  what  you 
have."  There  is  no  road  to  wealth  more  certain  than  that  of  economy, 

Numerl  lunnmsrl.  Lat.  "V aero.— "The  innumerable,  numberleaa, 
conntless,  number  [of  books]." 

Numerlsqne  fertnr  lege  aolutia.  Lat.  Hohace, — "  He  is  borne 
nlona  in  numbers  free  from  law,  in  anshafibled  numbers."  His  versoa 
are  licentious,  or  unrestrained  by  any  of  the  existing  rules.  Ttie  poet 
alludes  to  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  dithyrambio  poets,  of  passing  rapidly 
and  at  pleasure  from  one  measure  to  anuther, 

Humerus  oertus  pro  incerto  poultnr.  Lat. — "  A  certain  is  put 
for  an  uncertain  number."  As  we  say  a  thousand,  or  a  million,  to  express 
a  large  number,  but  without  meaning  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount. 

Nuno  adbibe  puro  pectore  verba.  Lat.  Horace. — "Now,  in  the 
days  of  tiiy  youth,  drink  deep  into  thy  pure  breast  the  language  of  in- 
struction." 

Nunc  aut  uunquam.    Lat.—"  Now  or  never." 

KTunc  omuls  ager,  nunc  omuls  parturlt  arbos ; 

Nunc  frondent  sUvae,  nunc  formoaUalmns  annus. 

Lat.  ViHoii.,— 
"  Now  every  field  and  every  tree  are  in  bloom  ;  the  woods  are  in  full  leaf, 
and  the  year  in  its  highest  beauty."  Daed  generally  to  introduce  a  poeti- 
cal description  of  avuunier. 

"The  fields  with  grass,  the  trees  with  leaves,  abound, 
The  groves  are  now  with  freshest  verdure  crowned ; 
Unnumlierad  flowers  adorn  tlie  rising  year, 
And  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  appear." 
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Nunc  patimur  longae  pacis  mala ;  saevlor  armla 
Iiuxurla  iiicubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 

Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"  Now  we  saffer  the  raisohiefa  of  a  long  peace.  Luxury,  more  deetiuo- 
tive  than  war,  has  engrossed  us,  and  avenges  the  vanquished  world." 
This  is  a  fine  description  of  Rome  in  its  decline ;  it  exhibits  what  Shak- 

"The  oankera  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace." 
Nnuquam  ad  llquidum  fama  perdnoltur.  Lat. — "Fame  never 

reports  things  in  their  true  light."     The  strongest  impressions  are  often 

produeed  from  beginnings  the  most  idle  and  rumors  the  most  frivolous. 
Ntmquam  aliud  natara,  allud  eaplentla  dlclt.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"Nature  never  says  one  thing,  and  wisdom  anotlier."     Their  dictates 

are  always  in  complete  aceordanee. 

ITiuLquani  animum  quaeati  gratia  ad  malas  adducam  partes. 

Lat.  Terence. — "Never  shall  gain  be  an  Inducement  to  me  to  do  a  base 

Nunquam  eat  Hdells  cum  potente  societaa.  Lat.  Phjebeus. — 
"An  alliance  with  n  powerful  individual  is  never  to  be  relied  or  de- 
pended on,  is  never  reiy-upon-able." 

Nunquam  ita  quiaquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit 
Quin  rea,  aetaa.  uaua  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Aliquld  moneat,  ut  ilia,  quae  te  scire  credas,  uesclas: 
Et  quae  tlbi  putaris  prima,  in  expeiiundo  repudiee. 

Lat.  Tbrbncb.-— 
"  No  man  has  so  well  computed  the  measures  of  life  but  that  eiperience, 
years,  and  custom  will  be  stil!  bringing  something  new,  still  furnishing 
some  lesson,— insomaeh  that  yon  must  own  ynur  ignorance  of  many 
things  you  fancied  yon  knew,  and  often  reject  upon  trial  what  before  you 
believed  un  exception  able." 

ITuiiquajii  llbeitaa  grattor  e^tat  quam  sub  rege  plo.  Lat. 
Claudian. — "Liberty  never  existed  in  a  more  gracious  form  than  under 
a  pious  king,"  Monarchy  is  not  unfavorable  to  liberty,  if  the  monarch 
adheres  to  the  obligations  which  exist  between  him  and  the  people. 

Nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus.  Lat.— "Never  less 
alone  than  when  aione."  This  was  the  saying  of  the  ancient  philopo- 
phev,  who  found  his  greatest  luxury  in  solitude. 


^ — O  caeca  nocentum 

Consilia  1   O  semper  timldum  scelus  '.  Lat.  Statics. — 

"Oh!  the  blind  counsels  of  the  guilty!  Oh!  how  ever  cowardly  is  wicked- 
ness!" It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Providence  seems  to  darken  the 
understandings,  and  to  depress  the  spirits,  of  great  criminals. 

O  curas  homlnnm !  O  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane !  Lat.  Pbr- 
sius. — "Oh!  the  cares,  anxieties,  of  men!  how  much  emptiness,  frivolity, 
in  their  affairs!" 
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O  ciirvae  in  terrU  animae,  et  coeleatium  inanea !   Lat,  Pfrsius, 
"0  souls,  in  whom  no  hoiiveiily  fire  is  found, 
Fat  niindH,  and  ever  groveling  on  the  gi'oundl" — Dbyden. 
O  facilea  dare  aumma  deos,  eademque  tneri 
Difficilesl  _  _  Lat.  LucaN. — 

"Oh!  how  gracioua  are  the  gods  in  bestowing  high  situations,  positions, 
and  how  i-elnotant  are  they  to  insure  them  when  given!"  This  is  an 
apostrophe  [a  figare  in  rhetoric,  when  the  speaker  cAruptly^  leaves  his  sub- 
ject to  direct  Ais  speech  io  a  person]  striotly  in  unison  with  the  ancient 
mythology.  In  its  more  recent  application,  it  can  serve  only  to  denote 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  high  places  are  held. 

O  fortuna,  ut  unnqaam  perpetno  ea  bona!  Lat.  Terence. — 
"0  fortune!  strange  that  thou  art  never  constant,  never  to  be  depended 
on,  in  thy  favors!" 

O  fortunatOB  nimlum,  aua  a]  bona  noriut, 

Agricolas,  qtiibua  ipsa,  procu)  discordibus  armia, 
Fundlt  Immo  faellem  vlctum  juatlesima  tellua !  Lat.  ViRoit. 
"0  only  too  happy  husbandmen,  if  they  knew  but  their  own  advan- 
tages!— for  whom,  in  the  absence  of  clashing  arms,  the  grateful  earth 
pours  forth  an  easy  sustenance,  support."  A  eulngy  often  quoted  on  the 
onndiljon  of  agriculturists.  The  first  line  is  sometimes  taken  apart,  and 
applied  to  those  who  either  rightlj  or  withont  reason  urge  any  motivea 
or  political  discontent. 

O  Imitatore*.  aervum  peoua!  Lat.  Horace. — "Away,  ye  imi- 
tators, servile  herd!"     Generally  applied  to  plagiarists. 

O  lepidum  caput!  Lat.  Terence. — "0  you  clever  fellow!"  Often 
applied  ironically  to  quacks,  state  quaoks,  literary  quacks,  &o. 

O  major,  tandem  parcas,  Insane,  minori.     Lat.  Hor.ice. — 
"  0  sovereign  madman !  abstain  ft'ora  ta.ting  the  faulta  of  one  who  comes 
so  far  short  of  thee  in  madness:" — 

"Thou  mightier  fool,  inferior  idiots  spare!" 
An  expression  often  used  ironically  in  n  paper  war. 
O  mlaeraa  homiuum  meutes !  o  pectora  caeca ! 

Lat.  Lucretius. — 
"How  wretched  are  the  minds  of  men,  hnw  blind  their  understand- 
irgs!"  A  quotation  frequently  and  well  applied  in  a  moment  of  popular 
deluNion, 

O  munera  nondnm  intellecta  deuml         Lat.  Lucan. — 
"Thou  ohiefest  (rood! 
Bestowed  by  Heaven,  but  seldom  understood." 
In  allusion  to  health,  which  is  seldom  appreciated. 
Q  mir/iic,  et^E  mtVTEf  ol  WMOwri  ae, 

Ouioc/iev  ov  ac.  xovier  av  naexoii  (bikov,     Gr.  Euripices. — 
"Dear  native  land!  would  that  all  who  inhabit  thee  loved  thee  as  I  do! 
then  indeed  should  we  be  better  denizens  of  thy  soil,  and  naught  wouldst 
thou  sustain  of  evil!"     Compare  the  following  quotation;— 
0  ^JroTT?  y^  lofcp,  uf  ne/ivon  a^odp'  et 
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"Deal'  native  land!  how  do  the  goid  and  wise 
Thy  happy  clime  and  omintless  blessings  pi-izc!" 
Compare  "Nescio  qua  nalale,"  (fee. 

O  qnanta  speolee  1  cerebnini  non  habet.     Lat.  Phaedrus.— 
"In  outward  show  so  eplendid  and  so  yaiii, 
'Tis  but  a  gilded  Woet  -without  a  brain." 
Applied  to  fi>p3,  eoxcomba,  ei  hoc  geims  omne  [which  s«o]. 
O  Qui  perpetaa  mundum  ratione  gubetnas, 
Terranim  coellque  sator  I  — 
Diajioe  terrenae  nebulas  et  pondera  molls, 
Atque  tuo  splendore  mica !      Tu  namque  aerenum, 
Tu  ceq-uies  trauquilla  piia.     Te  ceruere,  finla, 
Priuoipiumj  vector,  dux,  semita,  terminus,  idem. 

Lat.  BoETHius.— 
"0  Thou,  whose  power  o'er  moving  wovlJa  presides, 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides, 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  effQleenee  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
'Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  confldenoe  and  hol^  rest: 
From  Thee,  great  GOD,  we  spring ;  to  Thee  we  tend ; 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end." 
A  hoautifnl   invocation   to  Heaven,  to  enlighten   the   human   mind. 
Compare  Pope's  "Universal  Pi'ayer." 

O  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam  ?  qtiandoqne  lioeblt, 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  aomno  et  inertlbiis  horis 
Ducere  sollicitae  juounda  oblivia  vltae  ?         Lat.  HoitACK  — 
■'Oh!  when  again 
Shall  I  behiild  the  rural  plain? 
And  when,  with  books  of  sages  deep. 
Sequestered  ease,  and  gentle  sleep, 
In  sweet  oblivion,  bliasfcl  balml 
The  buBj  cares  of  life  beealm!" 
O  Bi  ale  omnia!  Lat. — "OhI  had  he  thns  condueted  himself  in 
everj  respect,  had  all  his  actions  been  equally  consistent!"     Applied  to 
an  inconsistent  character,  who  is  as  meritorious  in  one  groat  instance  as 
he  is  censurable  in  other  points  of  his  conduct. 

Otempora!  O mores !—SenatasIiaeclutelligit;  consul vidit, 
hie  tamen  vlvlt;  vlvlt? — immo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit,  fit 
publici  concllli  partlceps !  Lat.  Cicero,  in  reference  to  Catiline,  the 
noted  Roman  conspirator. — "Oh!  the  strangeness  of  t!ie  times!  OhI  the 
laslly  of  men's  manners,  principles!  The  senate  clearlj  understands, 
sees  throneh,  these  things ;  the  consul  is  also  a  witness  of  suoh  fitrooities, 
and  yet  this  miscreant  still  lives.  Lives,  did  I  say?  in  troth,  he  e'en 
comes  into  the  senate-house,  and  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  t!iis 
august  assembly  I"  "  Might  we  not  ask  in  reference  to  some  of  the  men 
returned  to  Parliament,  as  we  happen  to  know  an  elector  in  one  of  the 
motiopolitan  boroughs  did,  in  speaking  with  a  brother  tradesmen,  '  How 
- -'■    - -   ---je  confide  the  care  of  their  Uvea  and  pro- 
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perties  to  person?  whom  in  their  indiYidual  capacities  they  would  not 

trust  with  ten  pounds'  worth  of  their  gonds?'     One  or  two  names  might 

justify  the  indignant  esclamation  of  Cicero — '  0  tempora,'  "  &€. 

O  vita  misero  longa !  felioi  brevis  I     Lat.  PnuMUS  Syrus. — 

"0  Lifel  to  Misery  how  drear, 

To  Bliaa  how  short,  dost  thou  appearl" 

"0  Life!  how  long  to  him  thy  course  appears, 
Who  counts  its  progress  by  his  sighs  and  tearsl 
To  hira  how  short,  whose  happy  hit  beguiles 
The  gliding  moments  with  perpetual  smiles!" — Neaves. 

O  vltae  FMIosopMa  du:^,  vlrtutls  Indagatrts !  Lat.  Cicero. — 
''0  Philosophy,  thou  guide  of  life  aud  discoverer  of  virtue  I" 

Obiter.  Lat. — "B^-the-hy,  by  the  way."  "My  remark  is  only 
obiter;"  that  is,  apassvngat  camml  obaervalion.  N.B.  TheyiiH  Latin 
espresuon  is  "obiter  dietum,"  whioh  is  sometimes  used  in  tlie  plural: 
thus,  "obiter  dicta." 

Oblltnsque  saornm,  oblivisoendus  et  lllis.  Lat.  Hoit.'VCE. — 
"His  friends  forgetting,  by  his  friends  forgot."  "  Shakspeare  produced 
his  Othello  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  JbrtyseBen,  and  immediately  after- 
wards withdrew  from  the  stage,  from  literature,  from  London,  contented 
to  linger  on  the  remaining  five  yeai's  of  his  life  in  his  native  village, 
oblitmqjte  mioram,"  <&c.     N.B.  In  the  original  passage  we  have  incoi-wm. 

Obreroa  &  no  ver,  dlneros  A  perder.  Span.  prov. — "Neglect 
watching  over  your  workmen,  ond  you  will  throw  your  money  away." 

Obruat  Iliad  male  partum,  male  retentum,  male  gestom 
impeiium.  Lat.  Cicero. — "  Perish  that  power  which  hns  been  obtained 
by  evil  means,  retained  by  similar  practices,  and  which  is  administered 
ns  badly  as  it  was  acquired."  Such  a  power  in  any  state  can  never  be 
of  long  duration. 

ObBoniis  vera  fnvolvens.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Involving  the  truth  in 
obscure  terms."  Often  applied  to  a  politioftl  adversary  who,  not  being 
able  to  deny  the  main  fact,  envelops  himself  in  dark  or  cloudy  circum- 

ObBcnTam  per  obBCurins.  Lat. — "To  explain  what  was  obscure 
by  something  more  obscure."  This  phrase  occurs,  and  frequently  with 
justice,  in  polemic  [contentious,  vehement,  wrangling]  argument,  when 
the  opponent,  professing  to  explain,  involves  himself  in  a  cloud  of  words, 
and  thus  readers  more  dark  what  was  sufficiently  dark  before. 

Obeeguliim  amioos,  Veritas  odlnm  paiit.  Lat.  Teaence. — 
"Obsequiousness  gains  fiiends,  but  truth  begets  hatred."  Deference  and 
adulation  will  excite  kindness,  where  the  honest  bluntness  of  truth  must 
have  provoked  enmity. 

Obatupai,  ateternntqae  oomae,  et  voz  faucibue  baeslt.  Lat. 
ViROiL. — "I  was  ast<iunded,  my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  voice  stuck 
in  my  throat."     A  desei'iption  of  an  extreme  degree  of  consternation. 

Occasions  manqu6e».  Fr. — "Favorable  opportunities  missed,  let 

Occupet  extremnm  scabies.  Iiat.  IIorac£. — "Shame come  upon 
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all  that  lag  behind,  thatilo  not  push  onwards,  that  do  not  'go  ahead.' 
Plague  take  the  hindmost,"  A  proverbial  form  of  expression,  borrowed 
from  the  sports  of  the  young. 

Octroi.  Fr. — A  municipal  tax,  which  articles  pay  on  entering  the 
harriera  of  a  town. 

Oonll  snnt  In  amore  duces.  Lat.  Pkopertius. — "The  eyes  are 
the  leaders,  pioneers,  organs  that  iiret  whisper  'the  soft  tale'  in  love,  in 
love-affairs.       Compare  Gakis: — 

"Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  passion  tell, 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  oiinceal." 
"A  lady's  tears,"  says  Crashaw.  "are  silent  orators."     It  seems  that 
lovers'  eyes  are  eciually  eloquent. 

Oderint  dum  metuant.  L^it.  CALiotir.A. — "Let  them  hate  me, 
provided  they  do  hut  fear  me."  The  scntimeiit  of  a  tyiiint  towards  his 
aubjeots.  briefly  and  characteristically  expi'essed. 

Oderunt  hllarem  trlstes,  trlatemque  jccoai.  Lnt.  Horace,— 
"The  grave  a  gay  compaiLion  shun, 
Far  from  the  sad  thejovial  run." 

Oderunt  peccare  bout  virtutis  amore.  Lat.  Horace. — "Good 
Jien  forbear  to  sin  from  their  love  of  virtue."  Those  wlio  love  virtue  for 
her  own  snke  will  act  solely  from  her  impulses,  and  without,  any  regard 
to  extrinsic  eiroumstanoes. 

Odi,  vedi,  e  taoi,  ae  vnoi  vivere  in  pace.  Ital.  prov. — "Listen, 
see,  and  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  wish  to  live  in  peace." 

Odia  in  longum  cocta.  Lat, — "Long-cherished,  well-digested, 
hatred,  i-esentment." 

Odia  in  longnm  jaclena,  quae  reconderet,  auctaque  prome- 
ret.  Lat.  Tacwus.— "A  man  who  lays  aside  his  resentment,  hut  sfires 
it  up  to  bring  it  forward  with  additional  acrimony."  This,  as  Junius 
observes,  is  a  descripticm  of  the  very  worst  of  characters.  The  man  who 
can  dissemble  his  rMentment  until  occasion  serves,  is  the  basest  of  all 
hypocrites,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  enemies. 

Odia  qtU  ntmium  timet  regnare  neacit.  Lat.  Seneca. — "Ha 
who  is  too  fearfnlly  alive  to  hatred  is  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reigning." 
The  sovereign  who  aims  at  the  general  good  of  his  people  should  learn 
to  despise  the  resentments  of  individuals. 

OdimuB  accipltrem  qnia  semper  vlvlt  in  armis.  Lat.  prov. — 
"We  hate  the  hawk,  because  it  always  lives  in  arms."  All  men  must 
detest  that  power  which  is  in  a  state  of  eternal  hostility. 

Odimus  queni  laesimua.  Lat. — "Weliate  the  man  whom  we  have 

Odinm  theologlcum.  Lat. — "Theological  rancor,  hatred;  rancor 
or  hatred  that  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  religioij."  The  hatred  of 
divines,  theologians.  It  has  been  observed  that  divines  bear  with  them 
A  greater  degree  of  rancor  than  any  other  class  of  disputants. 

Odium  viclnorum.  Lat. — "  The  hatred  of  one's  neighbors."  "  The 
iidium  vidnoiiim  pervades  the  common  langui^e  of  every  Italian  state, 
which  fixes  the  climax  of  vituperation  in  the  mere  mention  of  the  ooun- 
Irv  of  the  offender." 
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Ofiioier  d'ordonnanoe.  Fr.— An  "oi'dei-Ij  officer." 

Officina  gentium.  Lat. — "The  workshop  of  nations."  "Eriglanii 
can  never  reasonabh'  espeet  to  heeome  the  absolute  officina  ffeniium  to 
the  eselusion  of  their  own  industry." 

Ognl  debole  ha  seinpre  il  btio  tlraniio,  Itnl.  prov. — "The  weak 
man  will  always  h»ye  some  one  to  tyrannize  over  him." 

Ognl  medagllo  ha  il  sno  reverao.  Ital,  prov. — "  Every  medal  has 
its  reverse."    There  are  two  sides  to  every  statement. 

Ohel  Jam  eatla  est.  Lat.  Horace. — "Emmgh  and  more  than 
chougli;  enough  of  this."  An  expression  need  to  denote  satiety  and 
disga'^t. 

Ohne  Hast,  abet  ohne  Raet.  Ger.— "Without  haste,  but  without 
rest,  i-epose:"  in  other  words,  "Haste  not,  rest  not."  The  motto  on 
Goethe's  ring, 

OiKEiff  fwEcres,  fvceu;  /isji  Hwa/isi.,  /islsTti;  Ss  /ipaxortTi,  kpbtibtoc  <ti/  nirof 
aoToexsiiaieiv  ro  dsovra.  Gr.  Teucvdides. — "His  sagacity  was  peeuliarlj 
his  own ;  ftifted  by  nature  with  intuitive  skill,  he  had,  moreover,  such 
promptitude  of  counsel  as  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  in  advancing 
all  that  was  necessary  upon  any  subject,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  oooa- 
sion."     Was  applied  to  William  Pitt. 

Olim.  Lat. — -"Formerly;  in  time  past;  some  time  since." 

Oila  Podrida,  or  simply,  Olla.  Span.—"  Olla  Pbdrida"  [^Putrid 
Mixture]  is  the  name  of  a  favorite  dish  with  all  classes  in  Spam.  It 
consists  of  ft  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
stevred  with  various  kiuds  of  vegetables.  When  i<ing  kept,  it  has  a  dis- 
agreeable odor;  hence  the  name.  In  Eagland  the  phrase  is  used  meta- 
phorically for  any  incongruous  mixture. 

Omne  acttitn  ab  agentis  Inteutione  est  judloandttm,  Lat.  Law 
maxim. — "Every  a<!t  is  to  be  judged  fi'om  the  intention  of  the  agent." 
In  contracts  and  obligations  the  law  particularly  looks  to  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  In  wills  the  intent  of  the  testator  is  to  be  religiously 
regarded. 

Omne  animi  vitfum  tanto  conspectlus  in  ae 

Crimen  habet,  quaato  major,  qni  peocat,  Itabetur. 

Lat.  Juvenal.-— 
"Every  fault  of  the  mind  becomes  more  conspicuous  and  more  guilty, 
in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  offender."  Persona  in  high  stations  are 
not  only  answerable  for  their  own  conduct,  but  also  for  the  example 
which  they  may  hold  out  to  others.  This,  joined  to  their  advantages  of 
education,  aggravates  their  vices,  and  loads  tJiem  with  a  greater  share 
of  responsibility. 

Omne  capax  movet  nma  nomen.  Lat.  Horace. — "  The  capacious 
urn  sliakes  every  name  alike;  in  the  capacious  urn  of  death  every  name 
is  shaken."     All  are  subject  to  the  law  of  mortality. 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magnlfico.  Lat. — "Bveiy  thing  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  is  taken  for  something  magnificent."  We  are  apt  to  attach 
the  idea  of  greatness,  magnifioence,  to  that  which  is  mysterious  or  un- 
known to  us. 

Omne  in  praecipitl  vitlum  atetit.  Lat.  Juyesai,. — "Every  kind 
of  vice  has  reached  its  summit,"  Nothing  remains  for  posterity  to  add. 
One  of  the  coinioonpluce  remarks  on  the  profligacy  of  the  present  day 
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Omne  sclblle.  Lat, — "Every  thing  that  may  he  known,  every 
thing  kiiowable."  "  Crude  and  dull  compeiidiuma  [short  outs  to,  nearest 
ways  toj  of  tlin  omne  sdbile." 

Oraae  solum  forti  patria  est,  Lat.  Ovid. — "Every  country  is  the 
brave  man's  himl,  or  the  brave  mau  makes  every  country  his  own." 

Omne  Bupervacutun  pleao  de  peotore  manat.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"Whatever  is  superfluous  soon  flows  away,  and  is  forgotten." 
"  If  ill  (kill  length  your  moral  is  esprensed, 
Tlip  tedious  wisdom  overflon-s  the  oreaet." 
The  writer  who  wishes  to  interest  should  not  overload  his  suhjeet  with 
unnecessary  description  or  iinprohahle  aggi'avation.     N.B.  Horace's  ex- 
pression is  ft  loetiipUor  taken  from  a  vessel,  which,  once  full,  can  receive 
no  more,  ns  all  that  is  afterwards  poured  Into  it  flows  over. 

Omne  tullt  punctum,  qui  miacult  ntile  flnlcL  Lat.  Horace. — 
"He  has  accomplished  every  thing,  has  cftiriod  every  point,  \Yho  has  well 
blended  the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  what  is  useful  with  what  is  agree- 
able."    In  allusion  to  authors. 

Omne  vafer  vitiam  rideutl  Flaoous  amico 
Tanglt:  et  admissna  circum  praecordla  ludit 
Callidus  escnsBO  populum  suapendere  naso.  Lat.  Persius. — 
"Horace,  with  sly  insinuating  grace, 
Laughed,  nt  his  friend,  and  looked  him  in  the  face: 
Would  raise  n  blush  where  secret  vice  he  found. 
And  tickle  while  he  gently  probed  the  wound: 
With  seeming  innoeenee  the  crowd  beguiled, 
But  made  the  desperate  passes  when  he  smiled." — Drtden. 
The  satirist  may,  if  he  will,  e'en  wound  with  pleasantry.   The  quotation 
has  been  applied,  and  very  appositely,  to  several  poets  of  modern  times. 
Omne  verum  utile  dlctu.  Lat. — "Every  thing  that  is  true  is  fit, 
proper,  \a  be  said,  spoken,  uttered." 

Omnem  jecit  aleam.  Lat. — "It  was  neck  or  nothing  with  him." 
Omnes  anticoa  habere  operosum  est;  satis  estlnlmioos  non 
babere.    Lat.  Seneca. — "It  is  impracfloahle  to  have  all  men  as  your 
friends;  it  is  enough  if  you  have  no  enemies." 

Omnes,  cum  seoundae  rea  ai 


Meditari  .secum  oportet,  quo  pacto  advoraam  s 

Quidqnid  praeter  spem  evenlat,  omne  id  depntare  eaae  In 

luoro.  Lat.  Terence.— 

"AFhen  Fortune  smiles  most  upon  us,  we  ought  ail  to  consider  with 

'jurselvee  in  what  manner  to  bear  adversity,  so  that  if  things  fall  out 

diflerently  from  what  we  apprehended,  we  may  account  it  so  mnch  clear 
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Omnes  eodem  cogimur  :   omnmm 
Versa.tur  uriia  seriua  ocius 

Sora  exituia.  Lat  Hor.icb. — 

"We  ni-c  nil  driven  towards  the  same  quavtei"  [denth wards] :  tlin  lute  of 
all  »r8  shiiken  in  the  uro,  destined  sooner  or  later  to  cume  forth." 
"Now  all  must  ti'ead  the  paths  of  Fate, 
And  ever  shakes  tlie  mortal  urn, 
Whose  lot  compels  ua,  soon  or  late, 
To  wend  our  course,  and  ne'er  return." 
Onmes,  et  habentur  et  dicnntnr  tyranni,  qui  potentate  sunt 
perpetua  In  ea.  civltate  quae  Ilbertate  naa  est.  Lat.  Coiinelius  Ke- 
pos. — "All  those  are  accounted  and  denominated  tv rants  who  exercise 
perpetual  power  in  that  state  whicli  was  before  free.^' 

Omnea  qulbu'  rea  aunt  mintt'  secandae,  magi'  sunt  neaolo 
quo  modo 
Saapiciosi ;  ad  contumeliam  omnia  aocipiunt  magia : 
Propter  auam  impotentiam  se  semper  credunt  negligl. 

Lat.  Tekence.— 
"  Persons  in  circumstance 8  of  distress  are  always,  I  know  not  how,  more 
apt  tn  be  suspicious:  they  construe  every  thing  into  an  affront,  and  fancy 
themselves  slighted  because  of  tbeir  poverty." 

Omnes  aibl  malle  melius  esse  quam  alteri.  Lat.  Terencjb. — 
"  [It  is  an  und.iulited  truth  that]  it  is  in  the  nntnre  of  man  tlmt  every 
individual  should  wish  for  his  own  ndvanti^e  in  preference  to  that  of 
others."      "  Every  man  for  himself." 

Omni  aetati  mors  est  cominiinls.  Lat,  Ciceko. — "  Death  is  com- 
mon to  every  period  of  life,  stage  of  esistenoe," 

Omni  exceptions  major.  Lat.— "  Suporioi'  to  all  esoeption." 
Applied  in  tlie  first  instance  to  the  competence  and  credibility  of  a  legal 
witness,  or  more  generally  to  the  oharatiter  of  a  man,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unimpeachable. 

Omnia  Caator  emit;  sic  Set  ut  omnia  vendet.  Lat.  Martial. — 
"Castor  buys  every  thing,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  he  wiU  be 
compelled  to  sell  every  thing." 

"Such  bargains  purchased  by  his  dear. 

Her  taste  at  auctions  showing, 

Himself  must  turn  an  auctioneer — 

'A-going,  a-going,  awning.'  " 

A  good  lesson  for  the  frequenters  of  sale-roome. 

Omnia  otim  amlco  delibera,  sed  de  ipao  prius.  Lat.  Seneoa.— 
"  Consult  with  your  friend  on  every  thing,  but  particularly  on  that  which 
respects  yourself." 

Omnia  fert  aetas,  animum  quoque-  Lat.  Virgil. — "Time  de- 
prives us  of  every  thing,  even  the  powers  of  the  mind."  A  reflcotioa 
that  renders  comment  altogether  unnecessary. 

. _ Omnia  Graeoe, 

Cum  sit  tnrpe  magia  noatria  nescire  Latine.  Lat.  Juven  ai,.— . 
"They  ("the  fashionable  Kumnnsl  give  utterance  <<■  every  tiling  in  Greek, 
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though  it  is  Id  troth  more  discreditable  for  them  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin 
[their  inother-tongoe] ."  A  earoasm  on  those  who  deTOt«  themselves  to  the 
study  of  other  languages  without  having  previously  miiBtered  their  own. 

Omnia  iuconsulti  impetus  ooepta,  initiis  valida,  spatlo  lan- 
gueacnnt.  Lat.  Tjcitds. — "All  matters  commenced  with  hasty  violence 
ore  strenuous  in  the  beginning,  but  languish  in  the  end."  That  fervor 
which  seeks  no  aid  from  wisdom  soon  evaporates;  the  means  are,  there- 
fore, exhausted  before  the  end  can  be  attained. 

Omnia  mea  meoam  porto.  Lat.  AusoNius,  from  the  Greek  of  Sto- 
BAEus. — "I  carry  all  I  have  with  me.  AH  that  I  oan  properly  call  my 
own  I  earrjf  with  me,"  namely,  mt  lbarnisq.  The  saying  of  Bias,  one  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  on  Iciiving  Priene,  his  native  city,  on  the 
ooi^aeion  of  its  being  taken.  When  the  inhabitants  were  carrying  away 
all  they  eonld,  some  one  asked  him  whj  he  was  going  away  empty,  to 
which  he  made  the  above  reply.  N.B.  Tne  quotation  has  been  waggishly 
tcauslated,  "All  my  property  is  personal." 

Omnia  non  patiter  renim  sunt  omnibus  apta.  Lat.  Proper- 
Tius. — "All  things  are  not  alike  for  all  men  fit." 

Omnia  novit  Graeculus  esnrlens.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "A  hungry 
or  starving  Greekling  knows,  or  rather,  pretends  tn  know,  pvfrv  thiiijf." 
A  man  in  a  state  of  starvation  will  often  profesi 
he  is  utterly  incapable. 

Omiiia  praeclara  aunt  rara.  Lat. — "Every  thing  of  saperlative, 
sorpasaing,    escellenoe   is    [comparatively  speaking]    rare,   of   unusual 

Omnia  prluH  e^periri  verbis,  qiiam  atmls,  saplentem  decet. 
Lat.  Terbncb, — "A  wisa  commander  ought  to  try  all  means,  to  try  all 
that  can  be  done  by  negotiation,  before  coming  to  an  open  assault,  before 
recourse  is  had  to  arms.  Every  practicable  expedient  should  be  tried  by 
statesmen,  before  they  consent  to  rush  into  the  horrid,  inespiable  mis- 
cliief  of  war.     See  "A  eitspide  eorojta." 

Omnia  profeoto,  cam  ee  a  coeleatlbua  rebus  referet  ad  hu- 
manaa,  ezcelaius  magni£oentiuj»que  et  dlcet  et  sentlet.  Lat. 
Cicero. — "The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will  make  a  man  both 
speak  and  think  more  sublimely  and  mi^nificently  when  he  descends  to 
bum  an  affairs." 

Omnia,  quae  nunc  vetnstlaaima  creduntur,  nova  fuere ;  et 
quod  hodie  exemplle  tuemur  inter  exempla  erit,  Lat.  Taoitos. — 
"  Every  thing,  that  we  now  deem  of  antiquity,  was  at  one  time  new ;  and 
what  we  now  defend  by  examples  will,  at  a  future  period,  stand  as  pre- 
cedents." This  just  observation  is  frequently  tui'ned  against  those  who 
■wish  to  rest  every  thing  on  the  authority  of  musty  records  and  antiquated 
precedents. 

Omnia  quae  sensu  volvuntur  TOta  dlnmo, 

Pectore  aoplto  reddlt  arnica  quiea.  Lat.  Clausian. — 

"  In  sleep,  when  fancy  is  let  loose  to  play, 
Our  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day." 

Omnia  tiita  timena.  Lat.  Virqil. — "  Fearing  all  things,  even  those 
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whiuh  are  safe."  A  mind  long  linrnsaed  with  dangers  cannot  look  with 
confidence  to  any  quarter  for  security  or  repose. 

Omnia  tectun  ana  perierunt  gandia  nostra, 

Quae  tuua  in  vita  dulcla  alebat  amor.  Lnt. — 

"All  our  joys,  pleasuros,  all  the  pleasures  of  our  existence,  have  perished 
with  thee,^ — pleasures  to  which  thj  sweet  affection  ever  oontribated  during 
tliy  sojourn  on  earth."     Addressed  to  a  dear  departed  friend  or  relative. 

Omnia  transformat  aeae  In  miraoula  rernm.  Lnt.  YmoiL. — 
"He  [Photsus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  sea  in  the  heathen  mythology] 
transforms  himself  into  all  the  wondrous  shapes  in  nature."  Frequently 
applied  to  political  characters,  from  their  readiness  in  changing  sides. 

Omnia  vincit  Amor;  noa  et  cedamns  Amori.  Lat.  Virgil. — 
"Love  conquers  all  things;  let  us  yield  then  to  Love."  So  despotic  ia 
his  power  that  nothing  is  left  to  mortals  but  submission. 

Omnibus.  Lat. — "  For  all  persona,  for  everybody."  A  name  given 
to  a  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  Frequently  oontraotod 
into  "Bus"  by  those  who  know  not  tlie  (rue  meaning  of  the  word. 

Omnlbua  Invideaa;  nemo  tibL  Lnt.  Martial.— "  Thou  enviesC 
all  men;  but  no  man  envies  thee."     The  envier  is  never  envied. 

Omnibus  nobis  ut  res  dant  sese,  Ita  magni  atque  humllea 
anmns.  Lat.  Terence. — "We  are  all  elated  or  depressed,  according  as 
Fortune  smiles  or  frowns  upon  us." 

Omnibus  notum  tonaoribus.  Lat,  Horace. — "  A  thing  well  known 
to  every  barber  [to  every  gassip,  chatterbox]."  The  loquacity  of  barbers, 
and  their  love  cf  small  talk,  ever  have  been,  and  still  are,  proverbial. 

Omnia  [enlm]  res 

Virtus,  fama,  decas,  divina  humanaque  pulcris 
Divitiia  parent.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"All  things,  virtue,  reputation,  beauty,  in  short,  every  thing  both  human 
and  divine,  now  give  place  to  riches," 

"  Now  virtue,  glory,  beauty,  all  divine 
And  human  powers,  immortal  gold!  are  thine," 
It  was  said  in  the  days  of  this  poet  that  "at  Some  all  things  were  venal," 
Had  he  lived  in  later  days,  he  could  have  furnished  even  a  stronger  de- 
scription of  the  omnipotence  of  wenlth,  and  of  the  yieldings  of  venality, 

OmnlH  loquendi  eleg;antia  augetur  legendis  oratotibua  ot 
poetis,  Lat.  CiCEBO. — "All  ele^noe  in  speech,  in  oratory,  is  increased 
by  reading  [carefully  and  attentively]  the  orators  and  the  poets,"  "As 
the  poets,"  says  Dr.  LAirsorr,  "abound  most  In  figures,  it  might  be  fit 
that  all  who  mean  to  excel  in  eloquence  should,  at  least  in  their  youth, 
be  conversant  with  their  writings." 

Omnia  poena  corporalis,  quamvis  minima,  major  eat  omnl 
poena  pecnuiarla  quamvis  maxima.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "  The  slight 
est  corpornl  punishment  falls  on  the  culprit  with  mure  weiglit  than  the 
largest  peouniary  penalty." 

Omnium  consensu  capas:  imperii,  nisi  imperasset.  Lat.  Taci- 
tus.— "In  the  opinion  of  iiU  men  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  capable 
of  governirig,  if  he  had  never  governed."   This  was  the  language  of  thii 
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great  historiiin  respecting  the  Emperor  Galba.  It  is  now  frequently 
ftpplied  to  otIiBi's,  who  exhibit  something  like  a.  show  of  talent,  but  which, 
when  brought  to  tlie  test,  proves  to  be  nothing  but  mere  superlicialness ; 
more  talk  than  tnlent. 

Omniimi'gatherum. — A  cant  term  for  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  things. 

Omnium  props  qulbus  affligimur  morborutn  origo  et  quasi 
semen.  Lat.  Mobuaoni. — "  The  origin  and  as  it  were  the  germ  of  almost 
all  the  dieeaBcB  with  which  we  are  afflicted."  Said  by  iVIokgaoni  in  re- 
ference to  "  a,  SLIGHT  COLD." 

On  a  beau  pr€cher  k  qui  n'a  cure  de  blen  falre.  Fr.  prov. — "It 
is  in  vain  to  preach  to  those  who  care  not  to  tnend." 

On  commence  par  Stre  dupe,  on  finlt  par  Stre  fripon.  F)*.  Mad. 
DESHouiiLEBBs.^ — ■"  They  begin  by  being  fools,  and  end  in  being  knaves." 
This  is  a  just  description  as  it  is  applied  to  the  progress  of  a  gambler. 
"Such  ie  the  equal  progress  of  deceit, 
The  early  dupe  oft  closes  Jn  the  cheat." 

On  dit.  Pr. — "It  is  said."  "I  give  the  story  only  as  an  on  dii," 
that  ifl,  only  as  a  repoti,  a  riimor,  as  vthaf  persona  say,  as  a  hearsay. 

On  dolt  Stre  lieureux  sana  trop  penser  a  I'Stre.  Fr. — "We 
ought  to  he  happy,  to  endeavor  to  make  ourselves  happy,  without  think- 
ing too  mucli  of  being  so." 

On  est  mieux  seul  qu'avec  nn  sot.  Fr.  prav. — "We  are  better 
alone  than  witli  a  fool." 

On  fait  Bouvent  tort  k  la  v^td  par  la  mani^re  dont  on  se  sert 
pour  la  aSfendre.  Fr.— "An  injury  is  frequently  done  to  the  cause  of 
truth  by  the  manner  in  which  some  men  attempt  to  defend  it."  An  in- 
judicious advocate  is  sometimes  more  hurtful  than  a  violent  adversary. 

On  parle  peu  quand  la  vanlt£  ne  fait  pas  parler.  Fr.  Rochs- 
FODCAiTLT. — "Men  speali  but  little  when  vanity  diiea  not  induce  them  to 
speak."  When  a  person  speaks  much  in  company,  it  is  done,  iu  most 
instances,  with  a  view  to  distinguish  himself. 

On  perd  tout  le  temps  qu'on  pent  mleuz  employer.  Fr. 
RouasEiu, — "All  that  time  Is  lost  which  might  lie  better  employed." 

On  pent  attirer  lea  cceure  par  les  qualit^s  qu'on  montre, 
maia  on  ne  lea  &ze  que  par  oelles  qu'on  a,  Fr.  De  Moy. — "Hearts 
may  be  attracted  by  assumed  qualities,  but  the  affections  are  not  to  be 
fixed  but  by  those  which  are  real." 

On  pent  m^priser  le  monde,  mais  on  ns  pent  pas  s'en  passer. 
Fr.  Baros  Wbssbnbebo. — "We  may  despise  the  world,  but  we  cannot 
do  without  it." 

On  prend  le  peuple  par  les  oretlles,  comme  on  fait  un  pot  par 
les  anses.  Fr.  piMV. — "  The  people  are  to  be  taken  by  the  ears,  as  a  pot 
is  by  the  handle."  A  reflection  often  cast,  and  frequently  witli  justice, 
ou  t]ie  credulity  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

On  prend  souvent  I'indolenoe  pour  la  patience.  Fr.  prov.— 
"Indolence  is  oft;en  taken  for  patience." 

On  n'a  jamais  bou  niaroh4  de  mauvalae  marchandise.  Fr. 
prov. — "The  host  is  always  Ihe  cheapest." 
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On  n'aime  gi^^ie  d'Stie  empoisoniiS  mSme  avec  eaput  de 
rose.  Fi'.— "We  by  nu  means  like  to  be  p  i  oi  ti  f  pn  \iitl  tl  i  miv 
esaenoe  of  the  rose."  What  is  ciennt  to  he  au  unmixed  plei,uie  «ill 
not  long  be  avftilable  ns  a  pleasure  lit  all. 

On  n'aurait  gnfere  de  plaieir  ei  I'on  iie  se  flattait  point.  Fr. 
—"A  man  would  have  but  little  pleasure  it  If  <li  1  not  >uiiLti  iim  flatter 
himself." 

On  n'est  jamais  bien  juste  &  regard  d'uii  rival.  I'r.  prov, — 
"  We  aie  neier  very  just  toivmds  a  cival." 

On  n'eat  jaiuale  si  heiireux,  ni  si  mallieureiis,  qu'on  se 
rimagine.  Fr.  KocHEBOUCAtTLT. — "We  are  neier  so  happy,  nor  so  un- 
happy, as  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be."  In  either  case  the  feeling  is 
esaggernted.     We  are  ever  too  much  elated,  or  too  much  depressed. 

On  n'est  jamais  si  ridicule  par  les  qnaUt^s  que  I'on  a,  qne 
pai  celles  qne  Ton  affeote  d'avoJr.  Fr,  Roche FOOOiULT. — "Men 
are  never  so  ridiculous  from  tlie  qualities  which  really  belong  to  them, 
as  from  those  which  they  pretend  to  have."  Affectation  is  even  more 
contemptible  than  weakness. 

On  n'est  Bouvent  m^oontent  dee  autres  que  parceqn'on  I'eat 
de  Boi-mSme.  Fr.  BiROrf  Wessenbekg. — "We  are  otten  dissatisfied 
with  olherH  only  because  we  are  so  witii  ourselves." 

On  r.e  oherohe  point  k  prouver  la  lumlfere.  Fr.  prov. — "There 
is  Tio  nopossitj  for  proving  the  esistenoe  of  light,"  It  is  idle  to  adduce 
jti'oofs  of  tiiat  which  is  self-evident. 

On  ne  donne  rien  si  Ilb^alement  que  ses  oonseils,  Fr.  Rocse- 
roucAuw, — "Men  give  away  nothing  so  liberally  as  their  advice." 

On  ne  loue  d' ordinaire  que  pour  Stre  Iou4.  Fr.  Kochefoucault. 
— "Wo  generally  praise  only  to  be  praised  in  return,"  Applied,  and 
justly  so,  to  the  bandying  of  coniplimeiits  between  tivo  vain  persons. 

On  ne  mSprise  pas  touB  oeux  qui  ont  dea  vices,  mals  on  m6- 
piise  totts  oeux  qui  n'ont  aucune  vertu.  Ft.  liocHEFouc.vl;l.T.— 
"We  do  not  despise  all  who  have  vices,  but  we  despise  those  who  have 
no  virtues."  In  the  former  case  there  may  be  some  good  qualities  to 
make  atonement,  some  redeeming  qualities. 

On  ne  sauralt  lalre  boiro  un  Sue  s'il  n'a  aolf.  Fr.  prov. — "A 
mfin  may  lead  his  horse  to  the  water,  but  cannot  make  him  drnik  unless 

On  ne  sauralt  si  peu  boire  qu'on  ne  s'en  aente.  Fr.  prov, — 
"When  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out." 

On  ne  se  blSmeque  pour  Stre  loufi,  Fr.  Roohefoucault, — "We 
only  blame  ourselves  to  bo  praised  in  return."  When  we  impute  to 
ourselves  a  fault,  we  generally  expect  to  receive  a  compliment  in  return. 

On  ne  sent  bien  que  ses  propres  maus.  Fr,  prov, — "Our  own 
misfortunes  are  the  only  ones  tliftt  we  Tealli/  feel,  that  realli/  affect  ua," 

On  he  trouve  gu6re  d'ingrats,  tant  qu'on  eat  en  6tat  de 
falre  du  bien,  Fr,  Rochepoucault. — "We  find  but  few  persons  un- 
grateful, so  long  as  we  are  in  a  condition  to  serve  them."  Expectation 
in  such  oases  sustains  the  office  of  gratitude. 

On  lie  vaut  point  dans  ce  monde  que  ce  qu'on  veut  valoir. 
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Fr.  La  BruvSre. —  A  oaa  of  the  world  n  *;(  Mem  to  be  wh'it  he 
wishes  to  be."  In  the  ivu  di  tl  e  i  te  ps  ed  n'in  r  the  n  in  f  the 
world,  must,  to  forwar  1  h  B  p  rposec  car  y  h  b  pretens  ons  fa  beyond 
his  realities. 

On  Be  fait  ciusimer  mais  on  est  nd  rdtUeeur  Fr —  A  man 
may  make  himself  i  ook  but  he  i  u  t  b  bnrn  t  r  asler  be  boin  with 
ability  to  roast  in  pe  t  A  f    o    te  ims  a     f  t!  e  F  enel   rooks. 

On  ee  sent  toujoura  de  la  baesesse  de  aa  uaissance  ou  de 
son  extraction.  Fr. — "People  can  never  help  giving  indications  of  the 
meanness  of  their  birth,  origin,  or  extraction." 

Onor  dl  bocca  asaai  giova  e  poco  ooata.  Ita,l.  prov. — "Kind 
words  are  of  great  value,  are  very  gratifying,  and  cost  little." 

Ontology,  from  the  Gr. — "Metaphysics,"  the  seience  which  treats 
of  the  general  affeotions  of  beings, — the  study  of  the  miud.  See 
"  Quand  celui,  qni  gcmde"  &c. 

Onus.  I*t.— "  A  burden,  task."  "The  real  onus  imposed  on  his 
party  [in  Parliament]." 

OnuB  proband!.  Liit. — "The  burden,  taslt,  of  proving."  The  onus 
probandi  should  lie  on  the  person  making  a  charge.  He  is  bound  to 
prove  what  he  asaertH. 

Opera  omnia.  Lat. — "The  whole,  entire,  works  [of  an  author]." 

Opere  in.  longo  fas  est  obrepere  eomnttm.  Lat.  Hobace. — "In 
a  long  work  it  is  esouaable  that  sleep  should  sometimes  creep  on  the 
writer,  excusable  if  at  times  we  are  surprised  by  sleep."  [In  the  com- 
position of  a  long  work  it  is  excusable  if  the  author  be  sometimes  found 
tripping.] 

Opes  animt  Irritamen  avarL  Lat.  Ovid.— "Eiches  are  the  roling 
passion,  the  only  stimulants,  of  an  avaricious  disposition." 

Opes  inviaae  meiito  sunt  forti  viro. 

Quia  dives  area  veram  laudem  interoiplt.  Lat.  Phaedbus. — 
"Riches  are  deservedly  odious  to  a  brave  man,  a  man  of  generous  feel- 
ing, because  great  wealth  carries  off,  intercepts,  the  glory  that  is  due  ta 

Opes  Irritamenta  malorum.  Lat.  Ovid. — "Riches  are  the  incen- 
tives to  every  kind  of  wickedness." 

Opfnionum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat. 
Lat,  Cicero. — "Time  effaces  the  comments  of  opinion,  but  confirms  the 
judgments  of  nature."  Speculative  opinions  pass  away,  whilst  inferences 
drawn  from  nature  and  truth  remain  permanently  on  record. 

Opprobrium.  Lat. — "Areproach,  disgrace,  taunt,  scandal."  "The 
barbarous  system  of  legal  technicalities  may  justly  be  styled  the  appro- 
briv/m  ot  human  reason." 

Opprobrium  medicorum.  Lat.^"  The  reproach  of  thefuculty,  medi^ 
eal  body."  A  name  given  to  a  disoiiler  which  is  generally  oonsldered  aa 
incurable.    "Insanity  has  for  ages  continued  theopjB-oflrittjnmedicoruTO," 

Optat  ephippia  bos  piger,  optat  arare  cabaUus.  Lat.  Horacb. 
— "The  lazy  ox  wishes  for  horae-trappings,  and  the  horse  wishes  to 
plow."  A  proverbial  expression,  leveled  at  such  aa  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  position,  and  envy  that  of  others. 

Optima  est  leg  quae  minimum  relinquit  arbitrio  judicle.  Lat. 
Lord  Bacos.— t"  That  law  is  the  bcsl,  which  leaves  as  little  as  possible  to 
W  29 
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the  mere  discretion  of  the  judge."  The  business  of  tho  judge  is,  nfter 
investigiitiuii,  tu  saj  under  wliat  tlass  of  cases,  provided  fnv  by  Ihe.legiB- 
lature,  the  individual  case  which  he  haa  to  deal  with  is  iricluiW. 

Optime  ttaduoitur  illud  Phocioiiia  a  moribOB  ad  intellectu- 
alla ;  ut  atatim  ae  examlnare  debeaiit  homines,  quid  erraireiillt 
ant  peooaverlnt,  si  multltudo  ooiisentlat  et  oomplaudat.  Lst. 
Lord  Bacou, — "  Right  weil,  admirably,  correctly,  is  thut  LHii:siui  of  Pho- 
Cjon's  [a  diatingaished  Athenian,  who  waa  mnat  basely  treated  by  his 

'  rymen]  as  to  moral  matters  transferred  to  intelleotual — namely, 
f  the  jnultitiide  shall  assent  and  applaud,  a  man  shuiitd  ibrthwith 
ne  himself  to  find  wlierein  he  has  erred." 

Optiml  quldem,  eed  nee  eatle  erudlti  et  panlo  Iracnudlores 
virl,  aetate  jam  provectiores  quam  ut  pravi  quidquam  dedoce- 
antur  vel  recti  quidquam  addiscaut.  Liit.  Professok  PonsoN. — 
"There  are  some  excellent  men,  not  ti'i>ubled,  however,  with  tmi  aiueh 
learning,  and  moreover  of  rather  irritable  dispositions,  who  are  toi>  old 
either  to  disabuse  their  minda  of  their  on'onwius  impressione,  op  to  ingraft 
ftny_  thing  aoourate  on  their  very  soantj  stock  uf  knuvfledge."  Such 
individuals  we  may  daily  meet  with.  "When  the  abscess  over  Zioia'a 
eye  broke,  in  opposition  to  the  judf(ment  of  the  doctor,  the  doctor  wrote 
a  treatise  to  prove  that  the  abscess  ought  not  to  have  broken." 

Optlmiem. — The  doctrine,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  ordered  for 
the  best,  that  all  things  are  arranged  in  the  manner  best  ctiloulatod  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  hj  the  overruling  Pi'ovidence  of  GOD.  N.B.  In- 
stead of  this  omitted  word,  JoHSSON  has  optimitij,  a  word  of  hia  own 
coinage. 

Optimum  eat  pati  quod  emendare  non  posaia.  Lat.  Seneca. — 
"  It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  bear  pafiently  what  you  cannot  amend, 
r  make  better."     What  cannot  be  cured  mast  be  endured. 


Opnm  contemtor,  recti  pervioax,  constaaa  adveraua  metus. 
Lat.  Tacitus. — "A  man  superior  to  avarice,  of  a  persevering  rectitude 
of  principle,  and  unmoved  by  fear."  Has  been  applied,  and  justly,  to 
William  Pitt. 

Opnm  furiata  onpldo.  Lat.  Ovm, — "An  ungovernable  craving 
after  wealth."     An  avarioe  which  knows  no  bounds, 

Opaacnie.  Fr. — "  A  tj-act,  small  treatise  or  -work."  "  A  very  inte- 
resting opusatle." 

Opuaoulum.  Lat. — The  same  meaning  as  the  above. 

— — — — Ora  negatur 

Duloia  conspicere  :  at  Oere  et  memluisse  rellctum  eat. 
Lat.  Pei 


"No  longer  is  it  permitted  me  to  see  the  dear  countenance  of  my  de- 
parted friend;  but  I  may  still  weep  and  brood  over  the  reniembi'ance  of 
■what  I  have  lost." 

Oraadum  eat  ut  ait  mens  saua  in  oorpore  aano.  Lat.  Juvenal. 
.—"Our  prayers  should  bo  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  The  first 
gi'cat  requisites  to  human  happiness. 

Ore  tenuB,  Lat.— "From  the  mouth,  by  word  of  mouth."  "The 
testimony  was  ore  tenus,"  that  is,  oral  testivioiu/  in  contradistinction  to 
written,  evid&iee.  "He  can  plead  ore  iemis."  N.B.  Cicero  uses  "  Terbo 
tsnus"  with  the  same  meaning. 
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Orlgo  mall.  Lat. — "The  source  of  tie  eril,  miafiirtune,  the  origin 
of  tlie  grievance."     "This  appears  to  have  heen  the  origo  mali." 

Origo  malorum.  Lat. — "The  8ouri;Q  of  evils,  misfortunes." 

Ortua  a  querca  non  a  salloe.  Lat. — "Sprung  from  an  oak,  and 
tint  from  a  willow."  A  Btuvdj  fellow,  and  no  Sycophant,  liokepittle, 
spaniel,  -iimff. 

Ob  S  ronger.  Fr. — "A  bono  to  pick,  bone'  t^  pick."  "Pleuty  of 
OS  d  ronifer  he  hus  left  scattered  throughout  his  works." 

Oa  dmwm.  Lat.  Terence. — "A  brazen-faced  fellow,  an  impudent 

O3  homini  sublime  dedlt  coelumque  tueri.  Lat.  Oriu. — "To 
man  the  Almightj  has  given  the  sublime  eonntenanoe,  magnificent  visage, 
and  tie  power  fo  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  to  survey  the  heavena."  In 
contradUtinction  to  other  animals,  who  move  in  a  horisontAl  posture. 

Ob  magna  Bonaturuin.  Lat.  Hobacb. — "A  mouth  fitted  to  apeak 
arent  things:"  in  other  words,  "eloquenoe  that  can  give  utterance  to 
flashes  of  genius ;  eloquence  pregnant  with  the  celestial  firo  of  genius." 

Oa  BTiblims.  Lat.  Ovid. — "The  sublime  countenance;  magnificent 
visage;  human  form  divine."  "Many  of  those  human  bipeds,  to  whom 
nature  has  given  the  oa  aiil/li'me,  have  little  more  perception  or  enjoyment 
of  her  charms  than  a  '  cow  on  a  common,  or  goose  on  a  green.' " 

Otia  Bt  tollaB,  perlere  Cupidinis  azoua.  Lat.  Ovid.— "Bemove 
but  the  temptations  of  leisure,  and  the  bow  of  Cupid  will  lose  its  effect." 

The  passions  produce  but  little  effect  on  tlie  mind  that  ir     ' '-^  '- 

business  and  industry. 

Ottiim  cnm  dlgnltate.  Lat. — "Ease,  the  pleasures 
from  business,  the  pleasures  of  privacy  combined  with  the  dignity  of 
positi<m  in  society."     "He  now  enjoys  the  otiam,  cum  dij/niteUe," 

Ottum  sine  dlgnltate.  Lat. — "Ease,  the  pleasures  of  retirement 
from  business,  the  pleasures  of  privacy  withoat  any  portion  of  dignity." 
A  character  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  preceding. 

Ottava  rima.  Ital. — "The  eight-lined  stitnza." 

Oi'  6tKatov  TT/v  rciv  avSpcmijir  itomjpiav  Eirt  ra  irpayjiara  fitra^epetv  oW,' 

vaiQ  Tooroig  0'Ka'rreis  roif  avuKoTjTSViievotg  eirixeipavm.  Gr.  laoDBATBS. — 
"It  is  nut  littirg  that  the  evil  produced  by  men  should  be  imputed  to 
things:  let  those  beai"  tlie  blame,  who  make  an  ill  use  of  things  in  them- 
selves good  and  hesitate  not  to  injure  their  fellow-oitizens  by  any  means 
which  will  conduce  to  their  own  profit." 

Ou  yap  fP  fisnoiat  Kenai 
iiapa  SvBjtax^a  Mourai' 
T^  ''Tri/rvx'ivTi  ^pciv,  Gr. — 

"The  gifts  of  the  Muses  are  not  offered  to  every  one  who  passes  by,  as 
common  favors;  they  must  besought  after,  and  obtsiiiied  with  liifBculty." 

Ou  Xoyi^,  oW  epyifi.  Gr,  Ltcurgits. — "Not  theoretically,  but  practi- 
cally."    See  "Ren,  uon  verba." 

Ou  ro  Zv  I'EP'  ■KT^uncm  noaircmi,  aX\a  re  £«  Cv.  Gr.  Pj.ato. — "We 
should  not  sot  the  hijfhest  value  on  mere  existenue,  but  on  living  well, 
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Oinifu  jian/v  i  ijivtyic  iroifi.  Gr.  Akistotle. — "Nnture  makes  notliing 
in  vain."     Evei'y  tliiog  is  created  for  some  wise  purpose. 

Oui  et  Nou  aoiit  bten  conrta  k  dire,  maia  avant  que  de  lea 
dixe  11  y  faut  penaer  long-tempH.  Fr.  Geaciaij. — "Yes  and  No  are 
verj  easily  said,  but  before  tiiej  are  said  odo  should  tlilnk  a  long  time." 
In  matters  of  consequence,  it  is  most  neeessar;  to  deliberate  before  we 
I^Te  a  precipitate  assent,  or  a  hasty  negative. 

Owe  eiTTtJi  i}j£(jf  (yv  avev  tob  ipovijiag,  xai  KoAwf,  KOi  iuauof'  ov3t  fpovi- 
puf,  Ktu  «n3uf,  KM  Sisaias  evev  rati  ^Sius,  Gr.  Epicubus, — '"Tis  impos- 
sible to  live  pleasurablj  without  liTing  prudently,  and  honorably,  and 
justly;  or  to  live  prudently,  and  honorably,  and  justly  without  living 
pleasurably." 

Out'  cvnix""  TrspixaprK,  ovtc  dvnnx'Ji'  TttpihiKO^  £55.  Gr.  IsoCRATKS. 
— "  Be  not  too  much  elated  in  pi'oaperity,  nor  too  much  dowaeost,  dispirit- 
ed, in  adversity." 

OiitrS.  Pr. — "Outrageous,  unreasonable."    "A  most  ouir^  costume." 

Ouvrage  de  longne  baleine.  Fr. — "Along-winded  business." 
"A  work  too  tediously  spun  out." 

Ov^  diet  Aiof 

Q^dakjio^-  ejTVf  cTeffTi  Kai  Trapuni  irrm^.  Gr. — 

"No  slumber  seals  the  eye  of  Providence, 
Present  to  every  action  we  commence." 

O^am  lupo  commiBistl.  Lat.  prov. — "Tiiu  have  set  the  fox  to 
keep  tbc  geese:"  litsralhj,  "You  have  intrusted  the  sheep  to  the  care  of 
the  wolf.'''^ 

Oyer.  Old  Norman-French. — "To  hear."  Hence,  a  court  of  Oyer 
and  T^tniner,  "to  hear  and  determine:"  Oijes,  a  corruption  of  oyez, 
"hear," — a  word  three  times  repeated  by  public  eriers  before  making  a 


Pabuluin.  Lat. — "Food,  aliment."  "Faiulum  for  the  newa- 
writers,"  that  is,  mailer),  topics,  for  consideration  or  discussion. 

Pabulum  Aoherontia.  Lat.  Plautos.—"  Fond  for  the  Acheron," 
a  fabled  river  in  tlie  infernal  regions,  according  to  the  heathen  mythology 
[fabiiloas  history].  Used  to  signify  "an  old  fellow  just  ready  to  drop 
into  the  grave." 

Pace  tantl  ttomlnia.  Jjat.— "With  due  submission  or  deference  to 
so  great,  illustrious,  or  distinguished  a  name;"  literally,  "by  leave  or 
permission  of  so  great  a  raaa"  N.B.  "Pace  tanii  viri"  hue  the  same 
meaning. 

Paee  toa.  Lat.  Terence. — "With  thy  leave,  permission."  "Let 
me  venture,  pace  Ina  [lector  benevole,  whic/i  see],  to  present  thee  with  a 
short  report  of  the  case." 

Paoha. — ATurkish  title,  signifying  "a  governor,  prince,  or  viceroy." 

Pacta  conventa.  Lat. — "Conditions  agreed  upon."  A  diplomatic 
phrase  used  to  describe  certain  articles  which  are  to  be  observed  by  the 
contracting  parties. 
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Faote  de  fani'lle.  Fr. — "A  family  oorapaot."  "He  had  concluded 
apacte  defamiUe  with  Iiouis  Philippb." 

Factum  illioitum.  Lat. — "An  unlawful,  illegal,  illicit,  compact, 
contract,  or  ngreeuieot."  "An  illegal  consideration,  or  pactum  illictiunt, 
affects  the  validity  of  the  whole  transaction." 

Paean.  Lat.  from  the  Gr.  waiav  [paian]. — A  name  given  to  ApotLO; 
a  song  of  triumph,  as  such  songs  generally  commenced  with  the  invo- 
cation lo  Paemt.     Henoe  Paean,  a  song  of  triumph. 

Pagan. — "Pagan  Archaeology,"  that  is,  "A  disoourBe  on  heathen 
antic[uitieB,  or  on  the  antiquities  of  the  heathen."  "Pagan,,"  which 
comes  from  the  Latin  word  paganua,  and  that  from  pagiis,  a  village, 
originally  meant  a  villager,  apeasant,  any  one  that  teas  not  a  soldier:  it 
afterwards  meant  a  heathen,  because,  according  to  some,  the  villages  oou- 
dnued  heathen  after  the  cities  became  Christian;  according  toothers,  be- 
cause the  heathen  refused  to  serve  as  soldiers  under  the  Christian  banner. 

Falam  mutiie  plebeio  plaonlutn  est.  Iiat.  Phaesrus. — "  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  matter,  for  a  plebeian,  for  one  of  the  common  people, 
one  of  the  lower  orders,  publicly  or  openly  to  grumble  and  gi'Owl  against 
the  government,  the  existing  state  of  things." 

Fale. — From  the  Lat.  word  pcdus,  "  a  pale  or  stake,"  and  metaphori- 
cally, "n  place  of  protection."     "Within  m^paU  of  the  church." 

Palimpsest. — ^A  manuscript  so  called  from  the  Greek  adj  eotive  naitpr 
ifmioTDf,  or  Tza^/i-j^cTOi,  signifying  "twioe  rubbed;"  not,  as  the  glossary 
[dictionary  to  show  the  signification  of  words]  of  Du  Cawob  [membrana 
ilerum  abrasa,  charta  deUtilis]  would  seem  to  denote,  because  the  paroh- 
ment  bad  twice  undergone  erasure,  or  the  writing  been  twice  obliterated, 
but  because  it  had  been  twice  prepared  for  writing,  which  was  princi- 
pally effected  by  rubbins  it  with  pumice,  first  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facture, after  the  skin  hm  been  cured,  and  again  by  the  same  process, 

after  tb 

Other  m 

"twioe  prepared  f 

the  prevailing  idea  in  the  etymology,  and  not  e 

erroneously  supposed. 

Palinodiam  canere.  Lat.  Cicbro. — "To  make  one's  recantation; 
to  reti'act  what  one  has  written  or  spoken;  to  eat  one's  words,"  "Fali- 
rwde,"  from  the  Gr,—"  A  recantation."  "Subsequent  and  humiliating 
palinodes  have  suflioiently  attested  the  calumnious  nature  of  their  state- 

Palladlnm,  Lat.  from  Pallas,  another  name  for  Minerva,  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  in  the  heathen  mythology. — A  statue  of  Pai.las,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  guardian  of  Troy.  Hence  palladium,  "o,  protection." 
"That  !i:resit palladium,  the  liberty  of  the  press." 

Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  paupenim  tabernas, 
Hegumque  turrea.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Pale  Death  knocks  with  impartial  foot  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and 
the  palaces  of  kings." 

"With  equal  foot  stem  and  impartJal  Fate 

Knocks  at  the  cottage  and  the  palace  gate." 

Compare  the  beautiful  lines  of  Mai.hbrbe,  the  first  who  personified  Death, 

and  saw  the  hvid  specter  knocking  at  tlie  doors  uf  lier  destined  victims: 

29» 
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"La  pauvre  ea  sa  csibane,  ofl.  le  chaume  le  eouvre, 
Est  siijet  ii  sea  lois, 
Et  la  garde,  qui  veille  anx  bai'riferea  du  Louvre, 
K'en  dSfeod  pas  nos  rois." 
Palmam  qiii  meruit,  ferat,   Jjftt.— "Be  his  the  palm  [the  mnrfc  or 
token  tf  yietory,  Jr  of  exoelliDg  others]  who  hath  the  conquest  gained." 
The  motto  of  the  illustrious  Nelson.     N.B.  Besides  the  crown,  a  palm- 
hranch  woa  preseoted  to  the  oonqueror  at  the  Grecian  games,  as  a  general 
token  of  victory:  this  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

Panacea.  Lat.  from  theGr. — ^"A  general  or  nniversal  remedy  or 
medicine  for  all  diseases."     "  A  panacea  for  every  disease." 

Pandlte,  atque  aperite  propere  januam  banc  Orel,  obaeoro : 
Kam  eqiiidem  haud  allter  esse  duoo:    quippe  quo  nemo 

Hlsl  quern  apes  reliquere  omnee.  Lat.  Plautus. — 

N.B.  Tlie  passage  from  which  Dante  adopted  his  inscription  for  the 
portal  of  Hell.     See  "  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,"  &o. 

Tlavra  to.  I^sirrmii^va 

Acta&ai  iiepipvTi^  ifaeiv  oi  OTpwrorw.     Gr.  Menandbb. — 
"The  wisest  men  tell  us  that  all  subjects  of  inquiry,  investJgalion,  re- 
quire the  deepest  thought  and  reflection." 

TlevTa   hrohifii.    Gr. — "All   things  ar 
motto  oQ  the  title-page  of  Lord  SHAi-pEaBDii 

Pape  des  foua.  Fr. — "The  fools'  pope."  A  functionary  who  ap- 
pears to  answer  pretty  closely  to  the  'Hard  of  misnde"  of  our  early 
Ijuglish  history. 

Papier  mSchfi.  Fr. — "Chewed  paper."  That  mashed  substance  of 
which  Buuff-boxes  and  other  articles  are  made. 

Par-ol  par-ia.  Fr. — "Here  and  there."  "A  few  words  really  bear- 
ing on  the  subjeot  may  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  these  volumes, 
par-d  par-Id." 

Par  excelleace.  Fr. — "By  way  of  eminence,  or  pre-eminently." 
"He  defended  Lord  Palmeraton  as  the  British  Miahtet  par  cxcdktiee," 

Par  ezemple.  Fr. — "  For  instance." 

Parhasard.  Fr. — "By  chance." 

Par  le  droit  du  plus  fort,  Fr.  prov. — "  By  the  right  of  t!ie  strong- 
est."    A  right  more  frequently  acted  upon  than  pleaded. 

Par  les  mSmea  voles  on  ne  va  pas  toujonrs  aux  m6meB  Una. 
Fr.  St.  Real.—"  By  the  same  means  we  do  not  always  arrive  at  the  same 
ends."  Though  acting  from  the  beat  experience,  our  plans  may  be  de- 
rangeii  by  unforeseen  circumstances. 

Parmanlfere  d'aoqult.  Fr.^" By  way  of  discharge."    Carelessly. 

Par  negotUs  ueque  supra.  Lat. Tacitus. — "Neither  above  nor 
below  his  business.  Equal  to  his  business,  but  not  fitted  for  a  p<>sition 
requiring  greater  abilitjr."  Used  to  describe  a  man  whose  abilities  are 
exactly  fitted  to  bis  station. 

Par  nobile  fratrum.  Lat.  Horace.—"  A  noble  pair  of  brothers." 
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Used  ironically  to  denote  two  associates  exactly  suited  tfl  eaeb  otiiet. 
N.B.  Often  used  in  an  abridged  form,  thus:   "Par  nobile." 

Far  parentli^Be.  Fr. — "Bj  the  way."  "lie  tolls  it  you  quite  puJ" 
pw^nfMse,  as  it  were." 

Par  priacipe.  Fr. — "On  principle."  "lie  was  an  aristocrat  j)ar 
prinvipe." 

Par  privllfege.  Fr. — "Bj  way  of  privilege." 

Par  profession.  Fr. — " By  profession."  "He  felt  the  whole  dis- 
conifoit  of  democrat ^arjiro/ft!sio(i." 

Par  signe  de  m^pria.  Fr. — "  As  a  token  of  contempt." 

Parce  gaudere  oportet,  et  sensim  querl ; 

Totam  quia  vitam  miscet  dolor  et  gaudinm.  Lat.  Ph4Eohu5. 
— ""We  ought  to  rejoice  sparingly,  and  to  complain  moderately,  in  mode- 
ration, inasmuch  as  joy  and  grief  checker  the  whole  of  human  existence." 

Farceiiduiu  eet  anfmo  mlserabtle  vulnns  habentl.  Lat.  Ovid. 
— "  We  mosthe  Blow  in  reproving,  blaming,  censuring,  one  who  is  suffering 
from  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  grie^  distress." 

Paroere  peraonla,  dloere  de  vitila.  Lat. — "To  be  sparing  of 
persons,  but  to  speak  of,  denounce,  their  crimes  or  vieea."  A  precept  of 
which  the  honest  satirist  should  never  lose  sight.  Lash  vices  in  genera! 
terms,  but  descend  not  to  personalities. 

Paroere  subjeotls,  et  debellaie  auperbos.  Lat.  Vihgil. — [Be  it 
thy  cara,  0  warrior.]  "to  spare  the  humbled,  but  to  crush  the  proud." 

Parclte  paiicorum  diffundere  crimen  In  omnea.  Lat,  Oviti. — 
"Ever  abstain  from  laying  the  fault  of  a  few  on  the  many,  on  the  masses, 
on  the  people  at  large."  Indulge  not  in  generalizing  from  individual 
instanoes. 

Patens  patriae.  Lat.  PniNT,  in  reference  to  Cicero. — "The  father 
of  his,  one's,  country,"  "To  the  House  [of  Commons],  then,  as  the 
parens  patriae,  as  the  people's  House,  bound  to  maintain  the  people's 
rights,  I  now  appeal." 

Pares  oum  paribna  faolllime  congregantur.  Lat.  Plauths. — 
"Birfs  of  a  feather  iloek  together." 

Paripasan.  Lat. — "With  an  equal  pace;  by  a  similar  gradation; 
in  the  same  degree  or  proportion." 

Pari  ratione.  Lat. — "By  like  reasoning;  by  parity  of  reasoning." 

Paria  copulantar  paribus.  Lat.  prov.  or  Law  maxim. — "Birds  of 
a  feather  floek  together." 

Paribus  sententiis  reus  abaolvitur.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "When 
the  opinions  of  those  who  sit  in  judgment  are  equally  divided,  the  accused 
is  [or  ought  to  be]  acquitted." 

Failtur  pas  bello.  Lat.  OoBSELica  Nipos. — "Peace  is  gotten  or 
procured  by  war."  The  party  desirous  of  peace  is  ofton  oompeOed  to 
make  a  greater  show  of  hostile  preparation,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  tliat  inestimable  blessing. 

Parla  bene,  ma  parla  poco,  se  vuoi  esser  sUmato.  Ital.  prov. 
— "Speak  well,  to  fJie  purpose,  but  speak  little,  if  you  wish  to  be 
esteemed,  tiiought  well  of." 
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Parlez  du  loup,  et  vous  ■ 
the  wdf,  iiiidyoo  will  see  l«8  ta 
he  instaiitlj  makes  hia  appeavar 

Parlez  peu  et  blen,  si  vous  voulez  qu  oa  vous  regards  c 
an  homme  de  m6rlte.  Fi —   S]  eik  hut  I  ttk   i    I    \   II   it  \    i«    ill 
be  esteemed,  looked  on,  as  a  man  of  merit 

Parllanienit. — "fflieo  tbe  institntiona  of  the  Voglo  Siione  were 
superseded  by,  or  inooTpQiated  witb  those  of  the  Normnna  even  the 
right  or  the  power  of  conquest  d  d  not  overthrow  the  acknowledged 
pi'inciple  on  wnicb  thia  assembly  was  Bummoned  and  the  Ntrman  teim 
Farle'iMiieiit,  by  which  it  nas  now  denominated  and  nhieh  remiins  in 
use  tn  this  day,  oontinued  to  inform  the  snbjeotB  of  the  Angl  i-Norman 
kings  and  their  posterity,  that  it  met  to  speak  the  mind  at  first  aa  la 
well  known,  of  the  clergy  and  roii  tavy  barons  but  afternnrla  of  the 
commons,  or  people,  nlan."  N  B  Ihe  Fienth  woid  jMln  meana  to 
speak,  and  "menf  is  only  a  alight  change  from  tlie  Latin  word  ''meiia," 
■which  signifies  ihe  mijid  [thought,  judgment,  opinion]. 

Parole.  Ft. — "Word."  "Kis  parole  bound  him,"  that  is,  "His 
word,  luere  icord,  promUe,  bound  him."     His  word  tvas  his  bond. 

Pare  beneficli  eat,  quod  petitur,  si  clto  neges.  Lat.  Pitblius 
Syrus. — "It  ia  something  like  kindness  at  once  to  refuse  what  jou  have 
no  intenti<in  of  granting."  It  is  charity  not  to  excite  hopes  that  must 
end  in  di.sappointment. 

Para  homiinim  vitiis  gaTidet  constanter.  et  urget 

PropositTim :  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capeeaena, 
Interdum  pravia  obuoxia.  Lat.  Houack.— 

"Some  men  constiintly  exult  iu  their  vices,  and  pursue  their  vicious  ob- 
jects: the  greater  part,  however,  fluctuate,  sometimes  underlaying  what 
IB  right  and  sometimea  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  evil:" — 
"Auiong  mankind,  while  some  with  steady  view 
One  constant  course  of  darling  vice  pursue, 
Most  others  float  along  the  changing  tide, 
Aud  now  to  virtue,  now  to  vice,  they  glide." 

Pars  magna.  Lat.  ViKGiL.— "The  main-spring;  the  main-stay, 
the  chief  suppurt."  "Of  tliis  ininistry  Fakimi  himself  was  pars  magna." 
N.B.  In  ViReiL,  hoivever,  "pars  inagnu"  signifies  "a  great  share;  a 
conspicuous  part." 

Pars  minima  est  ipse  poeta  aui.  Lat.  Ovid. — "The  poet  himself 
ia  [often]  the  smallest  part  of  himself."  "How  much  has  been  written 
upon  SffAKESPEABE  iind  Shaksperb — what  long  pedigrees  of  the  Halls, 
Harta,  and  Hatha  ways— -while  the  reader,  amidst  the  profusion  of  learn- 
ing, searches  in  vaiu  for  a  vestige  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  him 
in  whom  alone  he  is  interested.     Para  minima  est  ipse  poeta  suil" 

Pars  minima  ani.  Lat.  Ovin. — "  The  smallest  part  of  the  man,  in- 
dividual, thing."  The  poor  shadowy  remains  of  the  man,  or  the  frittered 
remnant  of  the  subject. 

Para  pro  toto.  Lat. — "A  part  for  the  whole."  "An  estension  of 
the  rule  of  parn  pro  iolo." 
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Para  sanitatis  velle  sauaii  est.  Lat.  Seneca. — "The  irish  to  be 
sured  is  of  itself  iin  luivanoe  to  hefiltli."     Metaphoripallj:  To  be  con- 
scious 'jf  one's  follj  is  a  negative  advaoea  to  amendment. 
"To  yield  to  reraedioa  is  hiilf  the  cure." 

Partage  du  lion.  Fr.— "Tlie  lion's  portion,  Biiai'e." 

Parte  tamen  melloia  mei  super  alta  perenuia 

Astra  ferar,  nomenque  erlt  Jnaeleblle  nostrum.  lat.  OriD. — 
"  [Though  I  must  needs  'shuffle  off  this  moi'tal  eoil'],  j^et  in  the  moat 
iiicmoi'aLle  p<irtion  of  m;  soul's  frail  tenement  shull  1  still  surrive,  aud 
gu  down  the  stream  of  time  with  a  name  'familiar  in  the  mouth  as  house- 
hold words;'  with  a  name  ne'er  to  be  forgotten,  ne'er  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion." 

Particeps  criminiB.  Lat, — "Apartaier  of,  shareror  accomplieein, 
the  crime  or  guilt."  The  plural  is  pariicipes  eritninia,  N.B.  "  i'articeps 
criiiiiiM"  is  applied  to  an  accessorj  either  before  or  after  the  fact ;  and 
also  to  one  who  instigates  another  ta  commit  &  foul  or  dishonest  ac&n. 

Partle  carr^e.  Fr. — Often  used  incorrectli/  by  English  writers  and 
speakers  to  signify  "a  small  and  select  part;-;"  the  itiie  meaning,  how- 
ever, is,  "a  parly  composed  of  TWO  gentlemen  and  two  ladies."  N.B. 
IB  sometimes  erroneously  written  thus :  "partie  quarrie." 
.,  nascetnr  ridiculua  tomb.    Lat.  Horai'E. — 


"The  mountiiins  are  in  labor,  and  only  bring  forth  i^  m 

"The  mountains  labor  with,  prodigious  throes, 
And  lo!  a  mouse  ridiculous  outgoes." 
An  allusion  to  the  well-known  fable  of  The  Mountain  and  the  Mouse, 
and  applied,  as  a  proverbial  expression,  to  all  pompous  and  imposing 
beginnings,  which  result  in  nothing,  end  in  smoke. 

Parva  leves  caplunt  aalmos.  Lat.  Ovid. — "Little  minds  are 
pleased  with  trifles;  trifles  captivate  weak  rainde."  Frivolous  minds  arc 
Baptivated  by  silly  or  trifling  pursuits.     See  "  Maximus  in  minimis." 

Parra  metu  prlmo,  mos  seee  attolllt  In  auras.  Lat.  Viroil. — 
"Cautious,  wnry,  guarded,  at  first,  through  fear,  it  [slander]  by-and-by 
tbniws  ofl*  all  restraint,  and  assumes  a  bold  and  shameless  front."  In 
reference  to  outrageous  demands  on  the  Government  by  furious  and  un- 
prinuipled  demagogues,  the  passage  maybe  thus  translated:  "Moderate 
at  first  in  their  demands  through  [apparent]  diffidence,  they  at  length 
assume  a  haughty  and  ai'rogant  tone."  "  Their  arguments  have  gradually 
grown  up  from  the  humbler  suggestion  of  atpediency  into  the  imperative 
assertion  of  rigM:  '  Farva  meta  primo,  max  sese  aUollit  in  aui-aa.' " 

Paivenn.  Fr. — An  "upstart."  "He  is  ready  to  take  offense  with 
all  the  susceptibility  of  &  parvenu."  The  oorreei  definition  of  a  parvenu 
is,  "  one  who  from  an  huiahle  origin  risea  lo  an  eleiialed  position,  forgets 
vrJiat  fie  once  was,  and  eonaegueaily  makes  a  fool  of  himself.  The 
feminine  of  pareenv,  \«  pa/rvenue. 

Parvenu  millionnalre.  Fr. — "  An  upstart  who  is  worth  a  million, 
or  millions;  a  man  of  milli<ms."  "Ostentation  in  the  paroenu  laiUion- 
naire  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  ostentation  in  the  hereditary  grandee 
[nobleman],"  N.B.  "  Millionnaire"  is  nearly  :\  I  ways  inccn-reathj  spelled 
with  one  n  instead  of  with  two.    The  iriie  meaninj;  of  the  word  "grandee" 
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IB,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  wlio  baB  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  liat  in  the 
presence  uf  his  auveveisn,  like  Lord  Kinsale  in  this  counti-y. 

ParviB  ooniponere  magna.  Lat.  Visaiii.— "Tu  oompwe  great 
things  with  email." 

Parviim  parva  decent.  Lat.  Horace, — "Little  things  become 
the  liunible  nmn  ;  ordinarj  things  best  become  ordinary  men."  The 
man  iu  a  low  station  never  makes  himself  ridiculous  but  when  his  efforts 
exceed  his  meiins. 

Fas.  Fr. — "  A  step,  precedence. "     "To  him  I  gave  the  jjos." 

Pas  I,  pas  on  va  bien  loin.  Fv.  prov.— "  Stop  bj  step  one  goes 
very  fiir."  To  advance  by  degrees  is  in  general  the  most  secure  as  well 
QB  the  most  suueessful  mode  of  proceeding.  N.B.  This  proverb  is  a 
counterpart  to  the  ancient  Curni^,  "  Ousal  ha  teg,  sirra  mheage,  moax 
pell:"  a  literal  tinnslation  of  which,  "Soft  and  fair,  sweet  Sir,  goes  far," 
IS  as  common  in  Britain  and  North  America  as  it  is  appropriate  in 
Australia  or  at  the  Cape. 

Pascltur  In  vivos  livor,  post  fata  quieacit ; 
Tunc  Buua,  ex  merlto,  qweraque  tuetur  honor.  Lat.  Ovid.— 
"Envy  is  nourished  again.stthe  living,  but  ceases  when  the  object  is  dead: 
his  deserved  huncirs  will  then  defend  him  against  calumny."  The  senti- 
ment that  tlie  world  eeldum  does  iaetice  to  living  merit,  will  be  found, 
vaiied  only  in  the  expression,  in  different  possagea  of  this  Dictionary. 

Tlaam  eu^pmnrooj  aviifiaxsi  'n'XV-  Gi".  fragment  of  an  ancient  poet. — 
"Fortune  affords  aid  or  suouur  to  the  prudent,  assists  the  prudent." 

ixBirntv  6e  roinijv  Sia  Tom  iSiun  wapexea&at  Tvyxtvoi^a  Ton  avSpajrou.  Gr, 
SiOBJsus. — -"  [U  is  clsBi'ly  manifest  that]  the  end  of  all  theue  virtues 
[the  primary  virtues,  Pbudbnce,  TaaPBKANCH,  Fortitude,  and  Justice] 
IS,  to  live  agreeably  tu  nature ;  and  each  uf  them,  by  those  means  which 
are  peeuMar  to  itself,  is  found  to  put  a,  man  in  possesBiou  i)f  this  end." 

Fassato  11  peiicolo,  gabbato  U  santo.  Itol.  prar. — "When  the 
danger  is  paaeed,  the  faint  is  Lnoeked."  In  Catholic  countries,  in  every 
case  of  danger  and  difficulty  prayers  are  eage  ly  offe  ed  to  «ome  petul  ar 
saint.  If  the  peril  be  avoided,  the  patron  eamt  el  psea  nto  cold  i  eglect 
undl  he  is  elevated  into  respect  by  the  ajp  oach  of  new  dangc  It 
applies  to  cases  of  friendship  exerted,  or  protect  on  extended  nh  ch  a  e 
too  often  forgotten  with  the  occasion. 

Passe -partoat.  Fr.— "A  pass-key,  mater  key  un  ersal  (ass 
port."     N.B.  '■  Passe-parioui"  is  olten  inoorie  tly  wf  tten  Passe pm  iovt 

Passe-port  de  mer.  Fr. — "  A  sea  pa*  i  ort  Pern  ss  un  lei  e 
authority,  to  travel  by  sea,  to  traverse  or  cross  the  sea.  "The  consul 
refused  the  vessel  a  passe-port  de  met:" 

FassibuB  ambiguiB  Fortuna  volabilis  errat, 
X!t  manet  In  nullo  oerta  teiiaxque  loco.         Lat.  Ovllt. — 
"With  dubious  steps  dcies  inconstant,  fleeting,  Fortune  wander  about, 
and  lemaina  ncit  in  any  one  place  for  a  constancy  and  so  as  to  be  relied 
'ipun,  ilepeuded  upon." 

Passim.  Lat. — "  Every ivh ere,  all  though,  in  many  or  innumerabl*) 
places  or  passages."     "See  'Roacoe'a  two  Essays' jjasji'm." 
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Paaaim  apargere  lucem.  Lat.^"  Everj where  to  throw  li^ht"  on 
a  sulijeut,  on  tlie  aubjeut  in  hand,  on  the  snbiei:fc  under  ooiisideration. 

Pater  est  quem  nuptiae  demonatraiit.  Lit,  Law  maxim. — "  The 
father  is  he  whom  nmiTiage  points  out  as  the  hnsbavid;  the  huaband  of 
the  woman  is  [in  the  eje  of  the  law]  the  [repviteci]  father  of  her  children." 

Pater  Ipse  colendl 

Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusqne  per  artem 
Movit  agroa,  curis  acaens  mortalla  corda.  Lat.  YiRGlL. — 
"The  father  himself  [in  allusion  to  Jupiter,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
heathens]  willed  not,  was  unwilling,  that  the  art  of  husbandry,  art  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  should  be  easy,  and  was  the  first  to  upturn  the 
ground,  to  plow  the  land,  by  art,  by  cnlling  In  the  assistance  of  art,  thus 
rousing  the  mind  to  exertion  by  anxious  care  and  solicitude."  Provi- 
dence has  put  care  and  labi>r  in  our  way,  as  blessings  too  easily  enjoyed 
are  soon  neglected,  if  not  despised. 

Pater  noater.  Lat. — "Our  Father."  The  commencing  words  of 
the  Latin  reraion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Pater  patriae.  Lat. — "The  father  of  one's,  of  his,  country,  native 
land."  " Paiey  patriae  h,  with  German  sovereigns,  no  rhetorical  flourish, 
but  a  part  of  their  mjal  style  and  dignity,  la  the  preamble  of  their 
statutes  they  say,  '  Having  taken  such  or  snob  a  subject  into  our  fathm"- 
landly  consideration.'"  N.B.  Cicero  uses  the  expression  "Patriae 
pater"  to  signify  "a preserver  of  on^a  emmiry." 

Patera  quod  emendare  non  poasia.  Lat.  Seneca. — "Bear  pa- 
tiently what  you  cannot  amend,  coiTect,  or  make  better,"  What  cannot 
be  cured  must  be  endured.  See  "JJurHw.l"  &e.;  and  "Mamorum 
partus,"  &e. 

Paterfamilias.  Lat. — "The  master,  heaii,  or  father,  of  the  family." 

Pathos.  Gr.  in  Roman  letters. — "Feeling."  "An  inexhaustible 
mine  of  pathos." 

Pati  noB  opoitet  quod  ille  faclat  oujus  potestas  plus  potest. 
Lat.  Plautus.— "  It  becomes  us  patiently  to  bear,  submit  to,  whatever  he 
may  inflict  whose  power  is  supreme." 

Patlentia  paupertatis  ornatL  Lat. — "Men  distinguished  and 
adorned  by  their  patient  endurance  of  poverty,  by  honorable  poverty." 

Patriae  fumua  Igne  alieno  luoulentior.  Lat.  prov.— "The  smoke 
of  one's  own  country  appears  brighter  than  the  fire  of  another  country, 
of  any  other  country." 

Patriae  impendere  vltam.  Lnt.  Luoan. — "To  devote  one's  life  to 
the  service  of  one's  country." 

Patriae  pletatis  imago.  Lat.  Viroil.— "An  image  of  paternal 
tenderness,  afiection." 

Patrls  est  filiua.  Lat,  prov. — "He  is  the  son  of  his  father."  A 
chip  of  the  old  block. 

Patte  de  velours.  Fr.— "  A  velvet  paw."  Sometimes  used  to  sig- 
nify "kindness,"  or  "ihe  semblance  of  kindness." 

Pauois  oarior  est  fides  quam  peotmia,  Lat.  Salldst. — "There 
are  few  who  do  not  set  a  higher  value  on  their  money  than  on  their  good 
faith."  The  historian  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  finer  feelings  were 
almost  universally  absorbed  in  the  prevailing  passion  of  avarice. 
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Faucis  verbiB.  Lat. — "In  a  few  words."  "The  details  may  hi 
given  patwis  vei-bis." 

Fanllo  majora  oaneie.  Lat.  Virgil, — "To  eing  somewhat  hijjhet 
stvaloa."  To  enter  into  oi:  upon  matters  of  greater  moment;  io  ta,ke  a 
higher  range. 

Paullum  sepultae  distat  Inertlae  celata  virtua.  Lat.  IIoit.iCB. — 
"Virtue  or  energy  when  conoeiiled  differs  but  littie  from  buried  inert^ 
ness,  sluggishneea,  sloth,"  If  a  man  can  serve  his  oonntry  or  his  friend, 
and  witbholds  his  exertions,  he  is  as  liable  to  blame  for  his  indolence  sis 
another  for  his  incapacity.  N.B.  Theaboveti'aaslaiion  may  pass  muster 
when  the  quotation  is  used  without  reference  to  the  context  of  the  origi- 
nal. Viewed,  however,  in  connection  with  the  context^  the  true  meaning 
of  the  pussage  is — "Bravery,  when  concealed  and  unknown,  or  Merit, 
when  uncelebrated  [when  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  posterity, 
for  want  uf  a  bard  or  historian  to  celebrate  its  praises'!,  differs  but  little 
fi'um  indolence  and  ohsourityj" 

"In  earth  if  it  forgotten  lies. 

What  is  the  valor  of  the  brave? 
What  difference,  when  the  coward  dies 
And  sinks  in  silence  to  his  grave!" 
Pauper  Arlatotelea  oogitor  ire  pedes.  Lat. — "Poor  Abistotlk 
[the  distinguished  philosopher]  is  compelled  to  go  about  on  foot,  to  trudge 
it,  to  pad  the  hoof.      The  literary  history  of  allcountries  and  of  all  ages 
pwves  but  too  plainly  that  philosophy  has  never  yet  been  the  high  road 
to  riches. 

Pauper  erla  semper,  si  pauper  es,  Aemiliane ; 

Dantui  opes  nullis  nunc  nisi  divitibus.  Lat.  Martial,— 

"  Once  poor,  my  friend,  still  poor  jou  must  remain ; 
The  rich  alone  have  all  the  means  of  gain." 
Poverty  is  a  boundary  difficult  t-o  pass. 
Pauper  non  est,  cni  rerum  suppetlt  usua.   Lat,  Horace. — "  That 
man  is  not  poor,  who  has  a  sufficiency  for  all  his  ivants;'-'— 
"He  is  not  poor,  to  whom  kind  Fortune  gntvits 
E'en  with  a  frugal  band  what  nature  wants." 
Panperes   necesBitas,  dlvltes   satlas  in   melius   mutat.    Lat. 
T.vciTus, — "Necessity  reforms  the  poor,  and  satiety  the  rich."   Compare 
HouiiEFOL'CiuLi : — "Fortune   breaks   us  of  many  faults   which  reason 

Paupertas  fugltur,  totoque  aroeasitur  orbe.  Lat.  Lucan. — 
"Poverty  is  shunned  and  pereecnted,  impeached,  looked  upon  as  a  crime, 
throughout  or  all  over  the  world." 

Paupertas  omnes  artes  perdocet.  Lat.  Plautbs. — "Poverty 
teaches  us  perfectly,  or  instrocts  us  thoroughly  in,  every  art  and  soienee." 
Sec  "Magieter  artis,"  rf-c,  and  "  Omnia  nwit,"  <fcc. 

Paupertas  onus  et  mlserum  et  grave.  Lat.  Tbrence.^ — -"Poverty 
is  a  grievous  and  heavy  burden." 

Paupertatls  pudor  et  fuga.  Lat,  Horace. — "A  shame  of  narrow 
means,  and  an  aversion  to  them."  A  dread  of  narrow  meanu,  and  an 
anxious  care  to  avoiii  thorn. 
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"The  dread  of  nothing  more 

Than  to  be  thought  necessitous  and  poor." 
'I'ho  imputation  of  poverty  ia  repugnant  to  tho  feelings.    See  "Nil  habei 

Pauvres  gens,  Je  lea  plains ;  car  on  a  pour  les  fous 
Plus  de  piti^  que  de  courroux.  Fr.  Boileau. — 

"  Poor  fellows,  I  pity  them  r  as  one  alwnjs  has  for  fools  mors  pity  than 
anger."     A  sarcasm  leveled  at  a  class  of  disappointed  authors. 

Panwretd  n'est  pas  vice,  Fr.  prov. — "Poverty  is  not  a  vice,  is  no 

PavS.  Fr. — "  Pavement."     "The  jwif^  of  this  huge  metropolis." 

Pax  in  bello.  Lat. — ^"  Peace  in  war."  A  war  carried  on  without 
energy,  spirit.  "The  king,"  says  Doctor  Johhsok,  "wio  makes  war  oa 
his  enemies  tenderly,  distresses  his  subjects  must  cruelly." 

Pax  potior  bello.  Lat. — "Peace  is  hetter  than,  preferable  to,  war." 

Pax  vel  injuBta  uHtior  eat  qnam  juatiaslmiun  'belluin.  Lat. 
CrcEBO. — "Even  unjust  peace  is  better,  more  advantageous,  than  the 
justest  war."     See  " InvpiiBsima'm pacem,"  dec. 

Pax  voblsoum.  Lat. — "Peace  be  with  jou."  A  senteoce  of  the 
Romish  Breviary  [Prajei'-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church]. 

PayB  de  Cocagne.  Fr. — A  country  in  which  things  are  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  N.B.  "  Conagne"  is  an  imaginary  country,  where  every 
thing  is  to  be  had  in  abundance  and  without  labor. 

Pays  Iiatlu.  Fr. — LiteraUi/,  "  The  Latin  territory,  district,  region." 
"The  students  of  the  Pay*  Latin,"  that  is,  of  the  University. 

Peooavi.  Lat.— "I  have  sinned."  To  make  one  cry  peccasi:  to 
compel  him  to  acknowledge  his  transgreseion.  To  cry  peccam,  ia  to 
acknowledge  one's  self  in  the  wrong. 

Pectus  praeceptts  format  amiofs.  Lat.  Houace. — "  Poetry 
mollis  the  tender  minds  of  youth  to  virtue  by  its  friendly  precepts." 
Poetry  serves  to  form  our  riper  age,  which  it  does  with  al!  the  adijress 
and  tenderness  of  friendship,  by  tEe  sanctity  and  wisdom  of  the  lessons 
which  it  inculcates. 

Pectmtae  fugienda  cupidltas ;  uilill  est  tain  angUBti  anlmi 
tamque  parvi  guam  amare  divitias.  Lat.  Cicero. — "The  insatiable 
craving  after  money  ^liould  be  carefully  shunned,  as  nothing  so  strongly 
indii'Htes  a  contracted,  base,  and  groveling  mind  ns  the  idolizing  of 
wealth." 

Pecuniam  in  looo  negllgere  maxumnm  Interdnm  est  lucrum. 
Lat.  Terence. — "To  seem  to  slight,  despise,  money  on  some  occasions, 
is  sometimes  the  surest  gain,  sometimes  leads  to  the  gi'eatest  gain." 
There  are  ciroumstiinees  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  expected  but  from  a 
liberal  espenditure. 

Peine  forte  et  dure.  Fr. — "Harsh  and  severe  pain."  This  was 
applied  in  the  old  law  to  the  punishment  of  laying  under  heavy  weights, 
and  feeding  only  with  bread  and  water,  the  culprit  who  refused  bi  plead 
■m  his  arraignment.  This  severity  has  been  done  away  with  by  an  Act 
.jf  Parliament,  which  enacts  that  the  culprit  so  refusing  to  plead  shall 
be  held  to  have  pleaded  guilty. 

P^kiu.  Vi\~"Pikiii  employment."     " Fiildn  is  used  iu  France  to 
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signify  eiiil  as  opposed  to  'military.  Tha  BoMiers  of  that  eountrv  call 
pikin  fa  word,  of  contempt]  all  those  who  are  not  soldiers.  A  diatin- 
guished  officer  had  been  invited  to  a  dinner-party  at  TiLLEYRAND's,  He 
kept  the  party  waiting  for  ahnost  half  aa  hour;  at  last  he  came  and  ex 
cused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  detained  bo  long  by  a  "p^kin." 
TiLLEYHAND  Ssted  the  meaning  of  the  word.  "Koiis  appelons  pfikin," 
said  the  other,  "tout  oe  qui  n'est  pns  militaire  [We  call  every  one  who 
38  not  a  eoldier,  a  p6kln]."    "Ahl"  answered  the  diplomatist,  "o'est 

^  quj  appeions   militaire   tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  civil  [Ahl 

.    ling  like  oMr  fashion,  as  we  call  every  one  who  is  not  civil,  a 
N.B.  "P^in"  is  nearly  always  innorreotly  spelled  by  English 
wnters,  tnus — PSquin,  a  woiii  that  does  not  exist. 

lis^ayog  kskim.  Gr. — "A  sea  of  trouhles." 

Pells.  From  the  Latin  word  peilU,  "  the  skin  or  hide  of  a  boast." — 
"Skins,  parchment  rolls."     "The  deck  of  th^ pells." 

Peuatea.  Lat. — "The  household  gods"  of  the  Romans,  Small 
images  of  the  heathen  gods,  worshiped  at  home.  N.B.  "Penates"  is 
ofien  Hsed  to  signify  "one's  home,  fixed  habitation  or  abode,"  "He  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  a  permanent  separation  from  the  humble  Penates," 

Penchant.  Fr.— "  A  peculiar  propensity."   The  plural  is  pencJianls. 

Pendente  lite.  Lat. — "While  the  suit  or  contest  is  pending,  de- 
pending; during  the  continuance  of  the  suit." 

Penltus  toto  divisi  orbe  BritannL  Lat,  Viroil. — "  The  Britons, 
n  race  of  beings  almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,"  Whan  the  poet  wrote  thus,  he  did  not  combine  the 
prophetic  office  with  the  poetic.  Little  did  he  think  that  this  remote 
island  would  arrive  at  a  height  of  greatness,  that  would  leave  proud 
Eome  herself  in  comparative  insignificance,  and  only  as  a  speck  upon 
the  globe ! 

Pennaa  Incldere  tdioui.  Lat.  prov. — "To  clip  one's  wings,  lessen 
one's  authority."  To  bring  one  from  one's  high  horse;  to  take  him 
down  a  peg. 

Pet  acclamationem.  Lat. — "By  acclamation,  with  shouts  of 
applause."     "  He  is  invested,  jjer  acclamationem, 

with  robes  and  ring, 

Croiier  and  miter,  seals  and  every  thing." 

Per  adoptlonem.  Lat. — "By,  on  account  of,  adoption." 

Per  aetatem.   Lat. — "  By  reason  of,  because  of,  on  account  of,  one's 

Per  aevum.  Lat. — "Eternally,  forever." 

Per  anniun.  Lat. — "By  the  year,  yearly,  annually;  a  year."  "A 
thousand  a  year." 

Per  capita.  Lat.  Law  phrase. — "By  the  head  [individually]." 
"How  may  they  vote?  in  a  lump,  or  per  capita?" 

Per  centum.  Lat.  com  mere  ial  term. — "By  the  hundred."  Gene- 
rally used  in  an  abridged  form :  thus.  Per  cent.    "  The  property  pays  him 
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Per  dauina,  pei  caedes,  ab  ipso 

Ducit  opes  anlmumque  ferro.        Lat.  Horace. — 
"  Thrimgli  BDemiiig  losses  and  wouuds  it  derives  strengtli  from  tlie  iron 
itself." 

"Through  woands,  tlirough  losses,  no  decay  cao  feel, 
CtJIeoting  strengtii  and  spirit  from  tlie  steel." 
"The  increase  in  our  meroaiitile  shipping  hns  proceeded  with  8t>  rei;ii]:iv 
a  pace,  that  the  wnr  seems  to  have  had  no  other  effect  on  it,  than  to  give 
consistency  and  firmness  to  its  gi'owth;  like  the  oak  of  wliich  it  is  built, 
'  Per  damna,'  tfcc." 

Per  devia  looa  vagamur.  Lat. — "We  wander  through  traoldess 
wilds."  "Some  title-pages  hang  out  false  lights,  and  so  bewilder  our 
expectations ;  per  devia  loca  vagamur,  and  at  last  get  nothing  but  weari- 
ness and  fatigue  fur  our  pains." 

Per  diem.  Lat. — "DmIj,  every  day,  or  a  day."  "  Those  omnibuses 
make  scores  of  journeys  per  diem." 

Per  far  eSetto.  Ital, — "To  do  the  thing  [anything]  in  style;  to 

Per  fas  et  nefaa.  Lat.— "Through  right  and  wrong:  justly  or  un- 
justly; through  thiok  and  thin;  by  every  means,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent."    "They  strive  to  gain  their  endsyer^as  et  nejiis." 

Per  Incnriam.  Lat. — "Through  carelessness,  negligence,  heedless- 
ness."    "The  whole  passed ^jw  incuriam  on  tlie  part  of  the  officer." 

Per  legem  tatrae.  Lat.—"  By  the  law  of  the  land." 

Per  multa  disspergitur  cor,  et  hie  lllncque  quaerit  ubi  reqnl- 
escere  posslt,  et  nihil  iavenlt  quod  ei  aufflciat,  donee  ad  Deum 
redeat.  Laf.  St.  Behnard. — "Tossed  to  and  fro  in  every  direction  is 
the  heart  of  niiiii,  and  on  all  sides  does  it  seelt  a  resting-place,  but  seek 
in  vain,  until  it  returns  to  the  bosom  of  its  GOD." 

Per  multntn  riaum  poteria  oognoacere  stnltum.    Lat. — "By 


Per  plures.  Lat. — "  By  a  majority,  the  majority."  "  It  was  agreed 
per  pbires  that  he  should  be  fined  and  imprisoned." 

Per  qnod  aervltlnm  amlait.  Lat.  Law  phrase.— "By  which  he  lost 
her  services."  Words  used  to  describe  the  injury  sustained  by  the  plain- 
tiff when  the  defendant  has  seduced  his  daughter. 

Per  Baltnim.  Lat. — "By  a  leap."  Passing  over  the  intermediate 
steps  or  degrees.  "The  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  was  much  celebrated 
for  his  saltatory  abilities;  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  stepped  ta 
the  wool-.iack  per  solium,.  He  was  first  taken  notice  of  by  the  Queen, 
for  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  and  for  his  graceful  dancing  in  a  mask 
at  oourt;  but  more  afterwards,  for  his  great  abilities."  N.B.  At  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  a  clergyman  itho  takes  the  degree  of  Doctor 
ill  Divinity  without  first  taking  that  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity  is  said  to 
take  such  def^ee  "per  saltitm." 

Per  BOelera  Bomper  aceleribua  oertura  est  iter.  Lat.  Seneca. — 
■'The  sure,  certain,  way  to  wickedness  is  always  through  wickedness." 
The  perpetration  of  one  crime  generally  leads  to  the  commission  of  another. 
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—"By  itself,  m  of  itself."     "Tlie  act  i, 


t:uct  per  SI 


aut  per  alium.  Lat. — "Bv  himself  or  by  another." 


lilt  y>ef  alium.,  have  enslaved  his  fellow-whites." 
Per  se  eibl  quisque   oarus  eat.    Iiat.  Cicebo. — "Every  one  is 
naturally  deal'  to  himself." 

Per  tot  diaorlmlna  rerum.  Lat.  Tirqil.— "Through  ho  manv 
dangers,  hneards,  perils,  nps  and  downs."  "Af1:erfio  many  storms,  which 
have  been  weathered  by  the  directors  per  tot  diservmiaa  rerum,  they  have 
at  length  safely  gained  a  port;"  that  is,  aflm-  simggliitg  with  so  many 
dangers  and  d^culties.  (y'ter  being  pliinged  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  they 
have,  &o. 

PervarloaoaBua.  Lat.TiRort. — "  Through  variou  s  eh  an  oes,  hazards, 
risks,  stirring  adventures."  N.B.  This  and  the  preceding  quotation 
form  a  single  line  in  the  oriiiinal:  thus, 

"  Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  i^iscrimina  rerum," 

Peragit  tranqtiilla  poteetas 

Qaod  vjolenta  neqult:  mandataqae  fortius  urget 
ImperioBa  qulea.  Lat.  Claudhn. — 

"  The  calm  Bsereise  of  power,  power  calmly  osereised,  accomplishes  what 
violence  fails  in,  cannot  do:  and  cool  and  deliberate  measures  enforce 
more  vigorously  the  mandates  of  those  who  hoar  imperial  or  regal  sway, 
the  behests  of  monarchs."  Things  lawfully  and  mildly  commanded 
esact  performance ;  but  if  harshly  nnd  illejjally  required,  produce  dis- 
like, and  sometimes  occasion  refusal  and  resistance. 
Peraa  ImpoBult  Jupiter  nobis  duas  r 

Proprfls  repletata  vltils  post  tergnm  dedit, 
Alleiiis  ante  pectus  siisperidit  gravem.  Lat.  Piiaeiiru3. — 
"JupiTEa  [the  supreme  god  of  the  heathens]  has  bestowed  on  us  two 
Tfallets,  bags:  the  oue,  filled  with  our  own  vices,  faults,  defects,  he  has 
placed  behind  ng,  on  our  backs;  the  other,  heavy  with  those  of  others, 
he  has  hung,  suspended,  in  front  of  us,  before  us.  We  are  all  remark- 
ably quick  m  discovering  the  faults  of  others,  though  but  slow  either  in 
seeing  or  aeknowledgitig  ou-r  own. 

Feroontare  a  peritia.  Lat.  Cicero. — "Ask,  make  inquiries  of, 
seek  information  from,  those  who  are  well  skilled,  are  adepts,  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  [if  you  wish  to  improve  yoarself,  to  become  a  pro- 
flcient  in  any  thing]." 

Peroontatorem  fuglto,  nam  gairolus  Idem  est.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"  Shun  an  inquisitive  person,  as  he  is  always  a  tnttler,  a  babbler." 

"Shun  the  inquisitive,  they'll  talk  again." 
Or: — ■  "Th'  impertinent  be  sure  to  hate; 

Who  loves  to  ask  will  love  b>  prate." 
Again: —  "Shun  the  inquisitive  and  curious  man: 

For  what  he  hears  he  will  relate  again." 
Those  who  inquire  much  into  the  afiairs  of  others  are  seldom  capable  of 
retaining  the  secrets  that  they  learn. 

Perdidlt  arma,  looam  virtutis  deaeruit,  qui 

Semper  in  augenda  featlnat  et  obruitur  re.    Lat.  Horace. — 
"The  man,  "who  is  perpetually  busy  and  wrapped  up,  altogether  engrossed, 
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in  iimassing  wealth,  has  thmwn  down  his  arms,  nnd  has  basely  al 
the  post  of  virtue." 

"The  man,  who  thirsts  for  gold,  hath  left  the  post 
Where  virtQe  plaued  him,  and  his  arms  hath  lust: 
To  purchase  haaty  wealth  his  force  applies, 
And  overwhalmed  beneath  his  burden  lies." 
N.B.  By  anna  the  poet  means  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  wisdom.     The 
Deity  has  sent  us  into  this  world  tooomhat  our  paasions.     The  man,  who 
gives  groand,  ia  like  the  coward  that  has  iJirowu  away  his  arms,  and 
abandoned  the  post  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve. 

P6re  La  ChaUe.  Fi',— The  nnme  of  the  eastern  cemetery  of  Paris, 
so  called  from  ihe  oii-ouinstaoce  of  its  site  having  belonged  to  a  Jesuit 
named  "La  Chaise."  N.B.  Cemeteries  in  France  are  not  allowed  to  be 
leitldn  the  towns  or  cities. 

Fereant  amlci,  dum  ana  luimici  tntercidant,  Lat.  Cicero. — 
"Let  our  friends  perish,  provided  our  enemies  ftdl  at  the  aanie  time." 
This,  which  was  a  proverb  both  with  the  Greeks  nnd  the  Romans,  is 
quoted  hj  the  oraKir  only  to  be  marked  by  his  reprobation.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment which  bears  the  stamp  of  a  cold,  or  rather  of  a  most  detestable, 
seltiehnesa. 

Pereant,  qnl  ante  noa  nostra  disenmtl  Lat.  Donatus  [a 
learned  granimarian;  the  instructor  of  Saint  Jerome,  anil  a  commentator 
on  Terence.] — "Would  that  those  persons  had  never  existed,  who  gave 
utterance  to  the  very  same  thoughts  that  occur  to  ourselves!"  By  this 
exclamation  Donatus  ftuknowledged  the  truth  of  the  adage,  "Nihil  dio- 
film,  mtod  "on  didum,  pntis"  [whick  see] :  an  adage  in  some  measure  re- 
sembling our  English  one,  "There  ia  nothing  new  under  the  sun!" 

Pereuat,  et  Impotantur,  Lat.  Mabual.—"  They  [the  hours]  dis- 
appear, vanish,  pass  away,  and  are  charged  to  us,  are  placed  to  our 

Perfer  et  obdura.  Lnt.  Ovid.— "Bear  with,  bear  patiently,  submit 
with  resignatiiin  to,  any  trouble  that  presses  on  jou,  that  oppresses  or 
overwhelm.^  you,  and  show  yourself  luimoved  by  it,  steel  yourself 
against  it." 

Perfervldum  ingenium.  Lat. — "A  very  hot,  hasty,  fierce,  fiery, 
disposition," 

Perfide  Albion.  Fr, — "Perfidious,  false,  or  tieacheroas,  Albion 
[England]."  "No  longer  do  the  French  lookou  England  as  the  perfide 
AWioit:  iiie  day  has  gfine  hj." 

Perfulgent  eo  ipso  quod  non  videantnr.  Lat.^"They  beam 
forth,  shine  more  refulgently,  are  infinitely  more  conspicuous,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  seen,  are  not  patent  to  the  sight."  "Nor  is  it  the  works 
of  man  only  that  testify  by  their  ruin.jMrj'iiZj'eni  «o  ipso  guod  non  uideaii- 
iur,  the  divine  trnth;  the  very /eai«res  o/.Waftir«  herself  have  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  most  improbable  predictions  [of  Scripture] ;  the 
prophetic  curses  of  barrenness,  desolation,  affiiotion,  and  slavery,  pro- 
nounced against  the  rich,  flourishing,  and  powerful  countries  and  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt,  Judea,  Assyria,  and  Arabia,  have  been,  to  our  own 
ocular  knowledge,  rigorously  fulfilled,  and  are  still  in  unmitigated  force. 
In  short,  it  may  be  aL'aerted  thiii  what  wc  venture,  fo. 
^  SO-' 
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call  the  geographical  denunciations  of  the  prophecies  have  been  all  exe- 
Butfid  with  the  iiiuat  surpvisiiig.  but  most  indisputable,  acoatacy." 

Perlciilosae  plentun  opus  alea.e.  Lat.  Horace, — "  A  work  full  of 
danf;e™ua  hazard,  an  undertaking  full  of  danger  and  of  haKawi." 

"Doubtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  casti" 

N.B.  T}ie  metaphor  of  the  poet  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  games  of 

chance;  henee  too  quotation  has  been  applied  to  the  gamester. 

"Curst  is  the  wretch,  enslaved  to  Bueh  a  vice. 

Who  ventures  life  and  soul  upon  tho  dice." 

PericuloBum  est  credere  et  non  credere : 
Brgo  esploraiida  est  TeritaH  multum,  prius 
Quam  Btulta  prave  judicet  sententia.  Lat.  Fhasdrus. — 

"It  is  equnllj  dangerous  [hastily]  to  believe  and  not  to  believe;  tho 
truth  should,  therefore,  be  most  rigidly  inveetigated  before  we  suffer  our- 
selves, leat  we  suffer  ourselves,  to  be  led  away  by  au  erroneous  conclusion, 
opinion." 

Perioulnm  en  alile  faoito,  tibi  quod  ex  usu  aiet.  Lat.  Tesencb. 
— "'I'ake  example  from  others  of,  learn  from  ihe  example  of  others,  what 
may  bo  to  your  own  advantage."  See  "  Fdix  qucni  faciunt,"  Ac,  and 
'■  AUena  opthmtm,"  <&c. 

Feriero  mores,  jua,  deotis,  pietas,  fides, 

Bt,  qui  redire  nesoit,  cum  perit,  pudor.  Lat.  Seneca. — 

"  We  have  lost  our  morals,  justice,  honor,  piety,  and  integrity,  and  with 
these  that  modest  sense  of  shame  which,  when  once  extinguished,  can 
never  be  restored."  This  is  one  of  the  complaints  that  are  frequently, 
aud  at  all  times,  repeated  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  existing  age. 

Peritarae  parcite  ctartae.  Lat.  JorBHAr..—"  Spare  the  paper, 
whioh  is  fat«d  to  perish."  A  phrase  of  supplication,  plirase  intended  to 
bespeak  the  tender  mercies  of  the  reader,  whioh  is  sometimes  prehxed  to 
a  work  of  a  light  and  fugitive  oharacter, 

"In  pity  spai's  us  when  we  do  our  best 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  aa  the  rest." 

Pennrll  poena  divlna  exitlum,  humana  dedecua.  Lat. — "The 
orime  of  perjury  is  punished  by  Heaven  with  perdition,  and  by  man  with 
disgrace.  This,  which  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  called  the 
laws  of  the  "  Tieehe  Tttbles,"  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  maxim  by  modem 
judges  and  lawyers.  N.B.  In  the  year  of  the  city  300,  the  Humans,  who 
had  hitherto  been  governed  by  very  imperfect  laws,  sent  three  deputies 
to  Greece  to  make  an  exact  collection  of  the  laws  of  Solos  [one  of  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  and  the  lawgiver  of  the  Athenians].  On  the  return 
of  the  deputies,  the  Beoemviri  ^eie  created;  that  is,  ten  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  were  appointed  with  sovereign  authority  to  dispose 
these  laws  under  proper  heads  and  propose  them  to  the  people.  They 
were  at  first  summed  up  in  ten  tables,  but  in  the  foOowing  year  two 
more  were  added.  Hence  they  were  called  "The  Laws  of  the  TweiiTB 
Tables  [the  foundation  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence]." 

PenulBsu  anperlornm.  Lat.^"By  or  with  the  leave,  permission, 
of  the  [ceclesiasikal]  superiors  [the  Romish  Prelates,  Ai'chbisbops  and 
Bisliopa]."     "Such  meetings  had  been  recommended  jmjvjjwsu  sifperi- 
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Permltte  Divis  cetera.    Lat.  Horace. — "Leave  the  rest  tu  the 
go<ls."     Discharge  youi'  duty,  and  leave  Hie  rest  to  Providence. 
Fermittes  ipsis  ezpendere  numiiilbuB  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostrls. 
Carlor  eat  lliia  homo  quam  sibi.  Lat.  Juvenai.. — 

"Leave  the  gods  to  tonsider,  judge,  what  is  proper  for  us,  and  suitable 
to  our  peoiiliar  sphere  in  life,  inasmuch  as  man  is  dearer  to  them  than  he 
is  to  himself." 

"Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above: 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  fo  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 
In  goodness  as  in  greatness  they  excel; 
Ah !  that  we  loved  ourselves  but  half  so  well !" 
Pernicibufl  alls.  Lat.  Tirgil,— "With  swift  wines."     With  rapid 
flight.     "Sunnda!  •passes  pernicH/ue  alls  from  house  to  house." 

Perpetuum  mobile.  Lat, — "Perpetual  motion,"  "They  are  not 
hurried  on  hy  those  admirers  of  ohan^e  for  change's  sake,  who  so  felioi- 
tously, jumble  physics  and  ethioa,  looking  for  the  summum  bonum  [which 
see],  and  finding  the pei-pettium  mobile," 

Perpetuus  nulli  datur  usus,  et  heres 

Heredem  aZterius,  velut  unda  supervenit  undam, 

Lat.  Horace.— 
"The  perpetual  enjoyment  of  things  is  given  to  no  one,  and  one  heir 
gives  piaoe  to  another,  as  wave  succeeds  wave." 

FsrmqaeB.  Fr. — Literally,  "Wiea,  perukes,"  hut  often  used  to  sig- 
nify "Prejudiced  old  men."  "The  gallant  old  soldier  speaks  a  different 
language  from  what  our  ancient  perruqiiea  here  drivel." 

PerBiflage.  Fr— "Quizzing."  The  external  faculty  of  polite  con- 
tempt, and  also — The  art  of  general  inward  contempt.  The  two  are  fre- 
queutly  combined  in  the  same  individual. 

Persifleur,  Fr. — "A  quiiier."     One  who  indulges  in  persiflage. 
Persona  ingrata.  Lat. — "They  assume  that  he  is  a  persona  ingrata 
to  his  Majesty,"  that  is,  a  "person  unacceptable,  offensive,  or  objection- 
able," to,  &o. 

Personnel.  TTr. — "Body  or  staff,"     "The  entire  personnel  of  the 


Persta  atque  obdura.  Lat.  Horace. — "Persevere  and  hold  out," 
tjonstantly  bear  in  mind  the  adage  of  "Nevek  givb  up." 

Pessimae  reipublicae  plurimae  leges.  Lat,  Tacitus, — "Avery 
bad  republic  has  generally  a  vast  number  of  laws."  "He  adds  tliat  the 
weakness  and  fragility  of  a  constitution  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
multiplicity  of  viritten  laws  to  which  it  baa  given  rise;  thus  commenting 
the  well-known  sentenoe  of  TiCiTtrs;  I^simae,"  the. 

Pessimum  genua  luimicorum  laudantes.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "Flat- 
terers are  the  worst  kind  of  enemies."  You  cannot  guard  against  their 
attacks,     A  secret  mine  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  open  assault. 

Petit  bourgeois,  Fr. — "A  seuond-rate  citizen,  cit," 

Petit  litterateur.  Fr. — "A  petty  man  of  letters,  literary  man: 
mere  diibbler  in  litoratui'c,  more  cipher  in  the  republic  of  letters." 
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Petit  maitre.  Fr.— "  A  fop,  eosonml),  spark,  coneeilnd  puppy-" 

■ — -Petite  hlnc,  juvenesque  Benesque, 

Fiiiem  animo  certum,  misetlaqwe  viatica  canla. 

Lilt.  Pebsius. — 
"Xow  hcDce,  both  old  and  jouDg,  with  profit  Iohiti 
'I'he  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern." 
Or; —        "Seek  here,  ye  young,  the  anchof  of  jour  mind; 

Here,  suffering  nge,  a  bleat  provision  find." 

N.B.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  study  of  philosophy;  the  quotation  has, 

however,  been  applied  to  the  best  of  all  philosophy,  to  the  oultivfttion  of 

true  religion,  as  n  soliice  to  high  and  low,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 

Petltes  afliches.  Fr.—"  Advertisements." 

Fetltio   ad   miserlcordiam,    Lat. — "An   appeal   to  mercy,  com- 

Petltlo  ptlncipil.  Lat. — "A  begging  of  the  question."  N.B.  "A 
peliiio  principii,"  which  is  a  logical  term,  is  the  supposition  of  what  is 
not  granted,  or  a  supposed  proof  hy  stating  the  question  in  other  words, 

Petlts  HofiiH.  Fr. — "Little  attentions."  "All  hinpetits  soins  were 
addressed  bi  her  ladyship." 

Petulantl  splene  OBohinuo.  Lat.  PsRSius. — "A  great  laugher, 
Bcomer,  or  seoffer,  of  a  waggish,  sportive,  sarcastic,  turn  Of  mind." 
"  The  professor  iiaA  sometimes  an  auditor  or  two  of  another  stump,  some 
petulanii  splene  cacMnno,  who  came  to  spy  out  the  bnrrenness  of  the 
land  and  bring  back  to  ibe  evening  party  a  few  precious  fragmeats  of 
Bounding  inanity  or  dexterous  sophistry." 

Peu  de  blen,  peu  de  Boin.  Fr.  prov. — "He,  who  has  not  much 
wealth,  has  not  much  care,  is  not  iiverbiirdened  with  cares." 

Peu  de  gens  savent  Stre  vleux.  Fr.  Rochefoucaitlt. — "Few 
persons  know  how  to  be  old."  When  the  manners  of  youth  are  suffered 
to  accompany  old  age,  they  only  tend  to  make  it  ridiculous. 

Pen  de  gena  Hont  aseez  aagea  pour  pr^f^er  le  bltme,  qui  leur 
est  utile,  k  la  louange,  qui  lea  trahit,  Fr, Roche poirciutT. — "Few 
are  so  wise  as  to  prefer  the  censure  which  may  bo  useful  to  them,  to  the 
flattery  which  betrays  them." 

Phase,  From  the  Gv.  word  ^mrif  [phasis] — ^"an  appearance." — The 
appearance  exhibited  by  any  body,  such  as  a  change  of  the  moon. 
"  There  are  various  morbid  phases  of  the  intellect,  that  do  not  amount  to 
dernngement."  "The  man  has  three  phases  [aspects] :  diurnal,  general, 
and  metaphorical," 

*)?/«  jrolvxpovair  /ie^eTT)r  spiisoat,  ^ikf  Kai  /h] 

TaiiTjpi  avOpuiTOtai  rekevTaaav  ^«mv  eivai,     Gr. — 
"Long  exercise,  iny  friend,  inures  the  mind; 
And  what  we  once  disliked,  we  pleasing  find." 
Custom  is  second  nature. 

PhUippio, — An  invective,  severe  caetigation,  animadversion,  reproof, 
reprimand;  "calling  over  the  coals."  "Phili^ics"  was  the  name  given 
to  the  orations  of  Demosthemes  [the  most  distinguished  orator  of  Greece] 
against  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  to  rouse  the  Athenians  ngainst  Philip, 
and  guard  agiiiiist  his  crafty  policy.    They  are  CBtocmed  the  nmstcr-pieces 
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of  that  great  oratoi'.  Cicero's  Fkilippics  [written  in  imitation  oi  ihoae 
of  Demosthenes]  cost  him  his  life,  Marc  Antony  having  been  fo  exnspe- 
rated  bj  tlieni  that,  ivhen  he  became  one  of  the  triumvirate  [the  goverj- 
ment  of  three  individuals,  each  possessing  like  authority],  he  procured. 
Cicero's  murder,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuot  it  up  in  the  very  place 
where  ihe  orator  had  delivered  Kk  pMlippica. 

FhiloBophla.  nee  aliud  quktqnam  est,  si  Interpretail  veils, 
quam  amor  aapientdae.  Lat.  CiCBEto. — "  Philosophy,  if  rightly  defined, 
is  naught  but  the  [true]  love  of  wisdom." 

PhiloBophla  simulari  potest;  eloquentia  non  potest.  Lat. 
QiriNTiLiiN. — "PhlluBOphy  may  be  feigned,  counterfeited,  pretended; 
eloquence  cannot."  On  some  subiects  our  knowledge  cannot  be  instinct- 
ive, but  must  be  acquired.  A  neglect  of  this  disldviotioQ  uecessaiily  leads 
to  erroneous  inferences.     Compare  Poeia  nascitaTtnonJit,  which  see. 

Philosopliia  atemma  non  Inapiclt.  Flatonem  non  aooeplt 
nobilem  philOHophla,  sed  fecit.  Lat.  Seneca. — "Pliilosophy  does  not 
look  into  pedigrees.  She  did  not  flod  Plato  noble  [by  nature],  but  she 
made  him  so.  In  the  eye  of  true  philosophy,  all  men  are  equal;  dis- 
tinction is  only  to  be  acquired  by  superior  worth  and  talents. 

Phoenii  llteranim.  Lat. — "The  phoenix  of  literature:  the  reviver 
of  learning,  the  restorer  of  elassioal  literature  [and  classical  iiterature 
involved  literature  in  general]."  Applied  by  the  learned  throughout 
Europe  to  Rettchlin,  uie  most  di sting uiahe a  luminary  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  also  looked  up  to  as  the  "eruditoTum  a?^"  "the  first 
of  the  learned,"  Cabihsal  Pisnga,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Eng- 
land for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  this  brilliant  scholar,  candidly  con- 
fesses to  EBASirirs  that  he  regarded  Eb ugh r.iN  ns  "bearing  off  from  all 
men  the  palm  of  knowledge,  especially  in  what  pertained  to  the  hidden 
matters  of  religion  and  philosophy."  N,B.  "  The  phoenix,"  says  Pliny, 
"  is  a  bird  of  Arabia,  of  the  size  of  an  eagle,  and  of  which  there  is  never 
but  one.  It  lives  five  hundred  years,  according  to  most  writers,  fJiough 
some  say  three  hundred  and  forty,  but  others  four  hundred  and  sixty; 
and,  when  come  to  its  end,  makes  its  nest  of  hot  spices,  which  being  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  bums,  and  from  the  ashes  arises  a 
worm,  which  afterwards  grows  to  be  a  phoenix."  TERrtrLciAM,  St.  Aa- 
BROSE,  and  others  cite  this  [fabulous]  bird  as  a  rational  argument  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  human  body. 

*<jiioiTa  trmiETocai.  Gr. — "Observations  addressed  to  the  wise,  intelli- 
gent, to  those  who  can  nnderstand,  who  are  leide  awake." 

Pluenology. — From  the  Gr.  words  ^pjpi  [phren],  and  ^oTof  [logos], 
a  word.  A  new  science,  or  pretended  science,  which  professes  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  the  mind  from  the  form  of  tlie  head.  This  modern 
system  of  Cranioscopy  [Skull-Esamination]  is  misnamed.  It  is  not 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Phrenology,  iptpi  properly  signifies  "the 
membranes  of  the  heart,"  but  especial^  "the  diaphragm."  The  term 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  the  skull, 
which  incloses  it.  The  diaphragm  was  originally  thought  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  mind,  and  the  term,  analogically,  and  not  properly,  came  to  be 
used  to  signify  "mind."  Wjth  what  propriety,  therefore,  is  it  adopted 
to  distinguish  a  science  of  mind  which  expressly  removes  its  seat  from 
the  heart  to  the  brain! 
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ivyi;  uimov  irpo;:  /loimu.  Gr.  Plotisos. — "The  nacent  or  flight  of  the 
Houl,  which  is  one,  nimple,  and  unoompouiijfed,  to  that  Being,  whii  is  One 
and  Alone  in  an  eminent  and  incutumunieable  sensei  GOD  HIMSELF !" 
N.B,  The  language  of  Pi.oTiNUS  in  this  pnasage  is  so  aubUnie  and  full  of 
meaning,  that,  without  a  paraphrase,  it  is  abeolutelj  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  ideas  contained  in  it.  Every  Greek  scholar  will  readily  coin- 
cide in  this  opinion. 

$iwEi  tiai  ^ikortmoi  naaat  al  -pnimnei.  Gr.  Lycurgtjs. — "All  ■women 
are  niiturally  fi)n<J  of  their  children,  naturally  Vyv^  ftieir  children." 

Phyaiquedu  globe.  Fr. — "Terrestrial  physics,  the  natural  philoso- 
phy of  the  eaith." 

Pla  ftaus.  Lat.- — "A  pious  fraud,  a  charitable  ftaad,  fraud  orid- 
nating  in  motives  of  benevolenee."  "He  finds  it  impossible  to  ascribe 
the  rarity  of  oouvictions  to  any  pia  Jrmis  of  grand  jurors  in  defeating 
tlie  law." 

Pia  mater 

Plus  quam  ae  aapere,  et  virtutibus  esse  prlorem 
Vult.  I-^it.  Horace.— 

"An  alfoutinnate  mother  wishes  that  her  ofl'spriug  may  be  wiser  and 
belter  timn  herself." 

"With  sage  adTice,  and  many  a  sober  truth, 
The  pious  mother  molds  to  shape  the  youth." 
Willingly  does  she  give  her  children  the  beneiit  of  her  esperience. 

Plctoribua  atque  poetlB 


"Painters  and  poets  have  always  had  the  privilege  to  attempt  whatever 
they  pleased." 

"Painters  and  poets  our  indulgence  claim, 
Their  daring  equal,  and  their  art  the  same." 
The  sister  arts  are  entitled  to  avwl  themselves  of  equal  boldness  of 


Pie  pondre.  LawTr.— "Theeourtof  pie  pou^reisthe  lowest  court 
recognized  by  the  law  of  England."  N.B.  "Fie  poadre"  mee-tia  duaiff 
feet.  The  etymology  [account  of  the  true  origin  of  words]  of  the  name 
IS  somewhat  doubtful.  Sir  Ebwahd  Ookb  says  that  it  has  its  name,  be- 
cause justice  is  done  "as  speedily  as  duit  can  fall  from  the  foot,"  while 
others  derive  it  from  the  "dusty  feet"  of  the  suitors.  Mr.  Barringfcin 
derives  it  more  satisfaotorily  from  pieda  puMreattx,  a  peddler  in  old 
French — a  court  of  petty  chapmen,  such  as  resort  to  feirs  and  markets. 

Ptfece  fie  position.  Fr. — "Heavy  guns."  "They  lined  the  heights 
of  the  right  bank  miii piicea  deposition." 

Fihce  de  r^ahitanoe.  Fr. — "  A  solid  joint  of  meat." 

Pi&oes  de  th^Stre.  Fr. — "Plays  of  every  description:  theati-ioal 

Pied-i-terre.  Fr.. — "  She  sti'ains  her  strength  to  hold  a  pied-d-ieit-e 
on  that  side  of  the  Black  Sea;"  that  is,  to  hold  aposiiion,  &e. 

Piensa  el  ladron  que  todos  boh  de  an  oondlcion.  Span,  prov.— 
"The  thief  thinks  that  all  persons  are  like  himself,  are  of  his  profession." 

Pietate   adverBuni   Deum   sublata,   fides    etlam   et  socletas 
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humanl  generlB  tollitur.  Lat.  Cicero. — "  Piety,  religious  feeling,  being 
onue  lust  sigiit  of,  tliBi-«  is  on  end  to  all  integrity  nnd  social  iuteroourse 

: — Piger  acrlbendl  ferre  laborem, 

Soribendirecte;  nam  at  multum,  nU  moror.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"He  was  too  indolent  to  undergo  tlio  toil  of  writing,  I  mean  of  writing 
correctly;  for,  as  to  how  niueh  hfe  wrote,  I  do  not  nt  all  concern  myself 
about  that."  The  poet  alludes  to  LuciLius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  was  a 
very  voluminoua  writer.  The  quotation  may  be  applied  witi  propriety 
to  the  numerous  tribe  of  careless  writers,  who  cannot  endure  the  labor 
of  revising  or  correcting  their  works. 

Plndamin  quisqniE  studet  aemnlari, 
lule,  cetatls  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennls,  vltreo  daturus 

Nomina  pouto.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Whoever  attempts  to  rival  Pin'dae  trusts  to  wasen  win^s,  first  con- 
trived by  the  art  of  Daedalus,  and  will  give  his  name  to  the  sparkling 
deep,  to  the  glassy  ccean,  the  sea,  that  sparkles  like  glass:"  in  other 
words,  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  imitate  Pinbar  will  experience  as 
terrible  a  downfall  as  Icarus. 

"He,  who  to  Pindar's  beight  attempts  to  rise. 
Like  Icarus,  with  wasen  pinions  tries 
His  pathless  way,  and  from  the  venturous  theme 
Shall  leave  to  aaure  seas  his  falling  name." 
The  allusion  is  to  Ioahus,  the  son  of  Daehalus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  fled 
from  Crete  on  artificial  wings,  when,  the  sun  melting  his  wnsen  pinions, 
he  fell  into  the  Icariao  Sea.    The  lesson  has  reference  to  the  diffinulty  of 
what  is  called  Pindaric  poetry ;  the  ancient  and  modern  imitators  of  that 
bard  having  generally  given  naught  but  flights  of  extravagance  instead 
of  flights  of  genius. 

Piquant.  Fr. — "Pungent."  "The  smallest  trait  of  p/jiiani  truth 
excites  their  anger." 

Pla-aller.  Fr. — "A  last  shift,  make-shift." 

Place  aux  damea.  Fr, — "itoom,  make  room,  for  the  ladies." 
"Place  aax  dames  is  a  maxim  of  gallantry." 

Plaoe  de  Grfeve.  Fr.— A  public  square  in  Paris,  where  executions 
formerly  took  plaoe.  N.B.  Very  generally  incorrectly  written ;  thus. 
Place  de  la  Grhve,  instead  of  as  above. 

Plaoeat  homlni  qnldquld  Deo  placet.  Lat.  Seneca. — "What- 
ever is  pleasing  to  GOD  shcuild  be  pleasing.  Batisfiictory,  to  man," 

Plauslbus  ex  ipsis  popttU,  laetoque  furore, 
Ingeninm  quodvis  inoalniaae  potest.         Lat.  Ovid. — 
"Any  one,  however  clever,  may  be  excused  for  being  warmed,  growing 
warm,  with  the  applauses  of  the  people,  and  their  ebullitions  of  joy, 
their  transports  or  raptures  of  delight. 

Plebs.  Lilt.— "The  common  people:"  hence  "plebeian,"  one  of  the 
ooninmn  people. 

Pleins   pouvoira.    Fr.— "Full  powei-,  authority,"     A  diplomatic 

ph,.,.. 

Plenua  rimarum  sum ;  hac  atque  illao  perflno.  Lat.  Terence. — 
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"  I  am  full  of  holes,  nm  a  blab  of  my  tonfwe ;  I  cannot  keep  a  secret,  as 

diiubtlesa  been  molded  nfter  the  fashion  of  the  servant  in  Terence; — 
'  Pl&itus  rimanim,'  &e.  All  hie  reading  lias  run  out  inimediutely  on  its 
entrance,  and  his  brains  have  been  left  as  dry  as  they  were  previously 
to  (hat  prooBfB  of  porcolntion." 

Pleonasm. — From  the  Gr.  word  fr?^ww/tot  [pleonasmos],  "redun- 
ditnoy,  superfluity."— A  rednndaney  in  epeeti  or  m  writing,  as  when  we 
say,  "I  saw  it  with  my  eyes."     The  three  last  words  are  unneoessarj. 

Flernmqne  gratae  divitlbuB  vices.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Chauffea  are 
generally  iigi'eeable  to  the  wealthy :  vniiety  is,  for  thn  most  part,  pleasing 
to  the  great,"  The  poet  alludes  to  the  love  of  variety,  so  generally  pre- 
valent in  those  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  it. 

Plernmque  modesttis 

Occupat  oliacnii  apeoiem,  tacitnmuB  acerbi.  Lat,  Horace. — 
"A  modest  man  has  often  the  appearance  of  one  that  is  reserved  and 
close,  a  silent  man  of  one  that  is  momae," 

"The  modest  oft  tix)  dark  appear, 
The  silent  thonghtfuUy  severe." 
See  "  Fi'onti  milla  fides." 

Plerumque  alniltl,  riaum  duni  captaut  levem, 
Gravl  deetrlngrui^t  alios  contumelia, 

Bt  8ibi  nooivum  oonoltant  perlculiim,  Lat.  Piiaedkus. — 

"In  their  endeavora  to  havo  ii  laugh  at  others,  fools  often  indulge  in  the 
most  insulting  conduct,  and  by  such  prooeediuga  generally  do  themselves 

Plethora.  Or.,  in  Bnman  letters.— An  undue  fullness  of  the  vessels 
of  the  body ;  a  fullness  of  body,  of  bodily  humors. 

Ploratur  laorymla  amlasa  peounia  verla.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "The 
loss  of  money  is  deplored  with  real  tears."  Whatever  may  bo  affected 
on  other  subjects,  nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  most  men  so  much  as 
their  pecuniary  lossss. 

Floravere  sniB  noa  respondere  favorem 

Spsratum  meritiB.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"They  found,  with  grief,  or  to  their  sorrow,  that  they  were  far  from  meet- 
ing with  the  acknowledgment  due  to  their  merit:  they  lamented  that  the 
encouragement  for  which  they  had  hoped  did  nut  await  upon  their  merits." 
By  no  means  au  unusual  complaint  of  men  of  talent  in  every  walk  of  life. 

YDuomov  6'  oaSev  Tep/ia'  xpij/iara  T«f  Bv^oig  ycyverai  oppooinJ)?,  Gt. 
Thboonis. — "With  men  there  is  no  bfiund,  limit,  to  riches  [thev  are 
never  satisfied]:  riches  are  the  madness,  insanity,  of  mortals."  The  in- 
cessant craving  after  wealth  clearly  shows  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are 
devoid  of  reason,  Jabor  under  the  loss  of  reason,  though  apparently  in 
full  possession  of  their  senses.     See  "  Quid  non  msHcdia,"  &c. 

Flura  faciunt  hoiulnea  e  oonsuetudiue  quam  e  rattone.  Lat. 
— "Men  do  more  things  from  custom  than  from  reason."  In  our  general 
conduct  we  are  found  to  act  rather  from  habit  than  from  reflection. 

Plura  sunt  quae  nos  terrent  quam  quae  premunt ;  et  sacplus 
opinioiie  quam  re  laboramus.   Lat.  Seneca. — "Our  al.T,rms  arc  much 
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3  than  our  dangers,  and  we  suffer  much  ofteaer  in  imagi- 
nation than  in  reality."  Tlie  experience  of  human  life  has  proved  that 
imaginarj  terrors  occur  mora  frequently  than  real  dangers. 

Flurea  crapula  qttam  gladius.  Lat.  pros. — "Gluttony,  gor- 
mandiaiiig,  ovei'-feeding,  kills  mure  than  the  sword." 

Pltules.  Lat.  Law  term. — "At  several  times."  A  name  given  to  a 
writ,  which  issues  after  two  former  write  have  gone  out  without  effect. 
The  original  wilt  is  the  capias  [which  see] ;  then  follows  an  alias  [which 
see];  which  failing,  the jjimi'es  issues. 

Plurlma  sunt,  quae 

Non  atident  bomlnes  pertnsa  diceie  laena.  Lat.  Jittgnal. — 
"There  are  very  many  things,  which  men  dare  not  give  utterance  to 
when  in  rage  and  tatters." 

Flntlmtttn  facere,  et  minimum  Ipso  de  se  loqul.  Lat.  Tacitus. 
— "To  do  the  most  and  Srty  the  least  of  himself;  to  do  a  great  deal,  and 
say  as  little  as  possihle  b'uth  of  himself  and  his  deeds."  The  portrait 
given  by  tlie  Roman  hiaturian  of  a  great  but  unostentatious  character. 
See  "Bes,  non  verba." 

Fluiia  est  ooulatns  testis  u 
IPS. — "One  eye-witness  1b  of  mor 
merely  from  hearsay  " 

Plus.  Lat —   M  re  ' 

Plus  aloes  qnam  mellis  habet  Lat  Juvenal. — "He  has  more 
{jnll  than  htuey  in  him  "  Apfl  ed  to  a  wuter  whose  fo)ie  [which  see] 
lies  chiefly  in  sarcism  The  pliiase  may  alao  be  translated — "  There  is 
more  trouble  than  pleasure  in  it    the  bitter  ovprbalancos  th»  sweet." 

Plus  apnd  nos  vera  ratio  valeat  quam  vulgl  opinio.  Lat, 
CiOBRO. —  R  ght  SLund  leason  should  hue  ought  to  have,  more  influ- 
ence with  us  ttixn  popular  opinion  thin  the  mere  opinion  of  the  people, 
of  the  masiee  " 

Plus  dolet  qnam  necessB  est  qui  ante  dolet  quam  necesse 
est  Lat.  Seneca —   He  vihi^rieTe' bifoie  it  is  neocsaary,  gi-icves  moi-o 

Plus  est  quam  vita  aaluaqne 

Quod  perit  r  In  totum  mundi  prosternimur  aevu  n 

L  t  Jlcan.— 
"More  than  life  and  safety  is  lost  in  the  pieaent  e  nfli  t    we  aie  laid 

E rostrate  even  to  the  last  epoch  of  the  w  rid  Sa  d  by  the  \  oet  in 
imenting  the  consequences  of  the  battle  fought  letween  Cab^ib  and 
PoKPEY  at  Pharsalia.  It  is  now  often  used  la  desciile  conflicts  of  a 
different  kind  in  the  way  of  exaggeratitn  and  when  not  national  but 
personal  interest  is  concerned. 

Pine  impetus,  majorem  constantiam  penes  mlseras  Lat. 
Tacitus. — "There  is  more  violence  as  well  as  gr  ater  per  everanca 
among  the  lowly  and  the  wretched  A  w;?  g  veinment  will,  there- 
fore, alviays  be  cautious  of  provoking  this  description  of  men  to  oppo- 


PIus  in  amicltla  valet  similitude  morum  quam  affinitas,  Lat. 
Cornelius  Nbpos. — "  Similarity  of  manners  and  congeniality  of  taste  are 
stronger  motive.i  for,  inducements  to,  friendship  than  mere  relationship." 
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Plus  in  poaae  quam  in  acta.  Lnt. — "Mure  in  power  than  in  act." 
"Science  offers  us  great  store  of  life  j?2»t?  inposse,"  <vt:. 

Plus  iiegabit  in  una  hora  unus  asinus  quam  centum  dootores 
In  centum  annls  probaveiint.  Lat. — "An  ass,  bloclclieiul,  wiJl  deny 
more  in  a  smgle  liiiur  thun  a  hundred  doctors  linve  proved  in  a  hundred 
years."    The  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  a  pert  dogmatioian. 

Plus  ratio  qaam  vis  caeca  valere  aolet.  Iiat.  Coknelius  Gal- 
Lus. — "Reason  can  generally  do  more  tlian  blind  force."  That  which 
cannot  he  done  by  mere  strength  ia  sometimes  to  he  ajicompliahed  bj 
address. 

FIuB  sails  gnam  sumtus.  Lat.  Cornelius  Nepos. — "More  sense, 
sound  sense,  refinement,  than  expense  [displayed]."  A  proper  definition 
of  a  phllosophicEil  entertainment. 

PlutSt  mourir  que  changer.  Fr. — "Sooner  die  than  change." 

Pobrea  vergonzantes.  Span. — "  The  Ijlushing;  poor,"  the  poor  who 
would  rather  smother  their  griefs,  sorrows,  toils,  and  troubles,  than  pro- 
olaim  them  to  an  unfeeling  world.  The  French  hare  a  similar  expression, 
though  not  quite  so  expressive,  "jpamres  konieux."  See  "  Ourae  leaes 
loqmiTthii;"  &c. 

Pooo  cnrante,  Ital. — "The  poco  eurante  inhabitants  of  Naples 
enjoy  their  refreshments  ai  Jresco"  [which  seel:  that  ia,  The  listless, 
free-fromrcare,  oi"  gin^heniaelves-na-trotthle  inhabitantB,  &o. 

Pooo  dl  matte.  Ital. — "  Slight  tia^e  of  madness."  "  Feeding  con- 
stantly on  lofty  hopes,  Columbus  acquired  an  exaltation  of  character, 
which  fools  thought  madness;  but  there  was  a  method  in  that  enthu- 
siasm, that  'poco  di  inatio,'  which  Bacon  thought  essential  to  tliose  who 
aspired  to  great  things." 

Fodestk.  Ital.— "Chief  magistrate." 

Foematls  personae.  Lat. — "Poetic  personages  or  characters; 
persons  who  figure  in  a  poem." 

Poena  ad  paucos,  metua  ad  omnes.  Lat. — "Punishment  for  the 
few,  fear  for  all." 

Fo^ta  nasoitur,  noa  fit.  Lat.  prov. — "The  poet  is  horn  a  poet, 
and  not  made  so  by  avtilioial  means."  Education  can  form  men  after  its 
own  image,  or  rather,  after  the  image  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  not  all 
the  education  in  the  world  will  of  itself  make  a  man  a  Shaespeabe,  a 
Newton,  a  Locke,  a  Porson,  or  a  Fabadav  ;  in  all  such  oases  there  mast 
be  inborn  talent  of  the  very  highest  order,  the  gift  of  Omnipotence  alone; 
for,  as  CicEBO  tells  us,  JVmo  vir  taagnus  sine  affialu  aliqiio  divino  3in- 
mamfidt;  that  is.  No  one  has  ever  beoome  a  great  man  without  some 
degree  or  measure  of  divine  inspiration. 

Point  d'argent,  point  de  Suisse.  Fr.  prov. — "No  money,  no 
Swiss  [to  fight  for  you]."  An  allusion  to  the  mercenary  services  of  that 
people.     "No  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance." 

■     ■  -  Pol,  me  occidiatla,  amlcl, 


Honsi 

Et  demtuB  pei 
"Verily,  my  friends,"  says  he,  "far  from  curing,  you  have  undone  n; 
thus  depriving  me  of  so  great  a  pleasure,  and  forcibly  teaiing  from  me  the 
grateful  illusion."   Your  misplaced  zeal  has  intlictod  on  me  an  irreparable 
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The  poet  alludes  to  a  mononiniiiac  [one  who  is  mad  on  a  single 
who  would  infinitely  rather  jiava  remained  uiiuured. 
Ilo/l^i  /mSt/rai  Kpeirrovei  Si6iu!iid^jm.  Gr.  prov. — 
"Full  manj  a  pupil  hns  beuome 
More  famous  than  his  master." 
ilohi  TO  lieaoii,  Gr.  EuttiPiDBS. — "There  is  a  great  difference."     The 
paseage  that  Wokdewokih  had  iu  view  when  he  said  of  his  Lucy,  "  Oh! 
the  difference  to  me." 

TloliiTe?t;  ^pana.  Or.  Athenaeus. — "Very  expensive  eating."  In 
reference  to  pheas.iiits,  that  had  been  reared  for  a  royai  table. 

Fonipa  mortis  magls  terret  quam  mora  Ipsa.    Lat, — "The 
solcninity  of  deiith  is  more  terrible  than  death  itself." 
Pouamua  iiimios  geinltus  ;  flagTantior  aequo 

Ifon  debet  doior  ease  vlri,  iiec  vulnere  major.  Lat.  Juvenal. 
"Let  us  dismiss  all  excessive  sorrow;  a  man's  grief  should  not  pass  the 
bounds  of  pnipriety,  or  show  itself  greater  than  the  infliclion."  A  man 
is  degraded  by  that  womanish  sorrow  which  knows  no  bouuds  and  passes 
fat  beyond  the  occasion. 

Ponderaoda  sunt  teetlmonla,  non  numeranda.  Lat.  Dlpian. 
— "Testimonies  [on  eveiy  point]  should  be  well  considered,  weighed, 
and  nut  merely  counted,  reckoned  up." 

Pons  aslnorum.  Lat. — "The  nspes'  bridjre."  The  name  given  by 
the  students  at  Cambridge  to  the  Fifth  Proposition  of  the  first  t)ook  of 
Euclid. 

Pontifex  mazimaB.  Lat. — "The  highest  pontiff,  or  chief  priest." 
One  of  the  designations  of  the  Pope. 

Ponton.  I'r.  military  term. — "  A  temporary  bridge  for  an  army." 
Ponloimiers,  meo  who  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  such  bridges. 
Popalaris  anra.  Lat.  Hokace. — "The  breath  of  popular  fiivor  or 
applause:  the  humor  of  the  mob." 

Populum  falais  dedocet  uti  vooibus.  Lat.  Hohacg. — [Philosophy, 
true  wisdom]  "teaches  the  populace  to  disuse  false  names  for  things; 
reotifies  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  accustomed  to  use  names 
for  things." 

"From  oheate  of  woiiJs  the  crowd  he  brings 
To  real  estimates  of  men  and  things;" 
Or: —  "True  virtue  can  the  crowd  unteaoh 

Their  fiilse,  mistaken  forms  of  speech." 
The  masses,  in  a  false  use  of  words,  disguise  the  real  nature  of  things 
by  mistaken  nanie.^.     "Auferre,  ifiicidare,  rapere,"  says  Tacitus,  "FAti- 
sis  NOMiNiBUs,  imperiumi  aique,  uhi  solitudiniim  Jaciuid,  j?ar,em  appel- 
lant."    See  the  quotatiim. 

Populus  me  albllat,  at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipse  domj,  slmul  ao  nummoe  contemplor  In  aroa. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
■'The  people  hiss  me,  hut  I  applaud  or  oongi'atulate  myself  at  home,  as 
often  as  I  gloat  over  (he  money  in  my  chest,  cash-box. 

"Let  them  hiss  on  [he  cries]. 

While,  in  my  own  opinion  fully  blest, 
I  count  uiy  money,  and  enjoy  my  chcsi." 
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The  eotisolation  of  misers,  secretakies,  and  dikectors!  nj  swi-vcling 
Companies. 

Populus  vnlt  decipl  et  declpiatur.  Lat. — ''  The  people  like  to  be 
imposed  un;  so  let  tliem  be  imposed  on.'' 

Port  de  reltohe.  Fr. — "A  place,  or  port,  at  wliieh  ships  may 
touch,  call,  or  put  into," 

Porte.— Ill  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Bast,  the  state  is  re- 

f  resented  as  n  palace,  or  rather  as  a  tent;  its  foundationa  are  the  law 
the  Koran],  the  customs,  and  the  decrees  of  the  ruling  Sultan.  'I'he 
gate  [the  Forte]  m,  as  it  were,  an  image  of  the  whole  edifaue;  it  signifies 
the  whole  government,  in  allnsion  to  the  patriarohal  times,  when  the 
head  of  the  tribe  sat  as  judge  and  ruler  "in  the  gate."  The  term  Gate, 
or  Forte,  is  likewise  used  in  a  subordinate  sense  for  the  whole  military 
array;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  applied  to  the  inner  palace  or  harem.  In  this 
sense  it  is  the  gate  of  "bliss;"  in  the  former  the  sublime  Foiie  of  the 
empire,  or  the  gate  of  "good  fortune."  Within  this  inner  gate  "of 
bliss"  is  not  only  the  harem,  but  the  treasury,  and  the  divan. 

Porte -moimaie.    Fr.— "A  flat   purse:"  literally,  a  "coin-holder, 

Posae  oomitataH,  Lat. — "The  power  of  the  county:  the  armed 
force  (if  a  county,"  whence  posse,  any  armed  force.  A  levy,  which  the 
sheriff  is  authorized  to  call  forth  whenever  opposition  is  made  to  the 
Kini^'s  writ  or  to  the  eseeution  of  justice. 

Fcaaunt,  quia  posae  vldentur.  Lat.  Vikgil. — "They  are  able  to 
acoonip!i''h  ixny  tiling  they  take  in  hand,  because  tliey  seem  tu  them- 
selves to  have  the  power  necessary  for  so  doing." 

"For  they  can  conquer,  who  believe  they  can." 
The  advantage  of  self-con fldence,  self-reliance. 

"To  what,"  says  KBNBALTin  his  "Brallaghan,  ortheDeipnosophists," 
"  is  not  this  little  sentence  applicable?  In  company  we  please,  oecaase 
we  try  to  please.  In  politics,  in  law,  in  every  science  or  pursuit  in  the 
world,  we  succeed,  because  we  ikiiik  we  shall  sucoead,  and  therefore 
exert  our  best  efforts  to  do  bo.  If  Epictetos,  in  his  epitome  of  all 
worldly  philosophy,  'beak  and  fobbeak,'  teaches  the  true  rule  for  the 
government  of  man,  Tirqil  teaches  the  surest  path  to  success.  I  do  not 
know  a  nobler  motto  for  a  young  man." 

Post  amioitlatQ  oredendam  est,  ante  amlclttHm  judicaiidnm. 
Ijat.  Seneca. — "  After  forming  a  friendship  you  should  jjlace  the  utmost 
confidence;  before  that  period  you  should  exercise  your  Judgment."  In 
a  state  of  perfect  friendship,  there  should  be  noUiing  like  nesitation  or 
distrust  on  either  side. 

Post  bellum  auxillum.  Lat. — "Hcip  after  the  war."  Vain  and 
superfluous  asaiatance,  offered  when  the  difficulty  or  danger  is  passed. 

Po9t-oaptain. — "The  origin  of  this  strange  term  'jJOS*-captain,' " 
says  a  ivriter  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  now  abolished  in  the  navy,  we 
conceive  to  be  this:  masters  and  commanders,  or  even  lieutenants,  com- 
manding a  vessel,  though  popularly  called  captains,  have  no  claim  to 
that  title  nor  to  regular  advancement  by  seniority,  but  may  he  promoted 
to  the  Euperior  ranks  over  the  licnds  of  their  seniors ;  while  the  captain. 
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properly  so  called,  when  once  plaeed  on  the  list,  took  his  post,  and  pro- 
needed  to  the  rank  of  admiral  by  mere  seniority,  from  which  there  eould 
he  no  deviiLtiou:  so  that,  wheo  an  officer  obtained  that  rank,  he  vias  said 
to  be  posted;  that  is,  placed  bayond  the  rea«h  of  favor  or  other  con- 
tingencies." 

Post  olneree  gloria  sera  venlt.  Lat.  Martial. — "  Glory  comes  too 
late  when  we  are  naught  but  dust  and  ashes." 

"Fame  to  our  ashes  comes,  alas!  too  late; 


arking  ci 

"And  when  he  mounts  the  flying  steed. 
Sits  gloomy  Care  behind." 
Said  of  a  man  whose  oonsoianoe  is  ill  at  ease,  and  who  vainlj'  endeavors 
to  fly  from  his  own  refleetiona. 

Post  faotnm  milium  consilium.  Lat. — "After  the  deed  is  done, 
consultation  is  useless,  to  no  purpose  When  an  aflair  is  irretrievable, 
nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  disoussion  of  what  might  have  been  done. 

Post  boc.  Lat.^ — "  After  thia   thia  thing  matter  or  uicumstance." 

Poat  homineB  natos.  Lit  Ci  ero  —  Since  the  world  Vegan; 
since  the  creation  of  the  wud  1 

Poat  tominum  memorlam  Lat  Ciclro — The  ^ame  meaning  as 
the  preceding  example. 

Post  malam  segetem  serendum  est  Lat  Seneca  —  After  a 
bad  crop,  you  should  instantly  sow  again."  Instead  of  sinking  under 
misfortune,  we  should  immediately  think  of  renewing  our  industry,  of 
calling  all  our  energies  into  play.     See  "Tune  cede  vialis,"  <&c. 

Post  meridiem.  Lat. — "  Aft«r  noun,  noontide,  mid-day."  Usually 
written  P.M. 

Postmortem.  Lat. — "After death."   "A^3i( morfera esaraination." 

Poat  nubila  Phoebus.  Lat. — "  After  cloudy  weather  comes, 
shines  forth,  the  aun."     After  adversity  somelimes  comes  prosperity. 

Post  prandlum.  Lat, — "After  dinner."  "A  very  respectable jmrf 
prandiwm  speech." 

Poat  tenebras  lux.  Lat. — "  After  darkness  comes  light."  After  ao 
much  concealment,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the  truth. 

Poet  tot  nauftagia  portum.  Lat. — "After  so  many  shipwrecks, 
we  get  into  port."  After  ao  many  dangers,  an  asylum  at  length  presents 
itself. 

Pastea.  Lat.  Law  term.— "Afterwarda."  The  name  given  to  the 
writ  by  which  the  proceedings  by  nisi  prius  [which  see]  are  returned 
aftei'  the  verdict  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

PoBtulata.  Lat, — "Poatula1«a,  thinga  required."  The  admissions 
demanded  from  an  adversary  or  opponent,  before  the  main  argument  is 
entered  upon.  N.B.  A  "postulate  is  that  which  in  argument  is  de- 
manded to  bo  conceded  or  granted  without  proof. 

Potentia  cautle  quam  aorlbua  consllila  tntlua  Iiabetur.  Lat. 
Tacitub. — "Power  is  more  aafely  retained  by  cautious  than  by  severe 
counsels."  Mildness  combined  with  vigilance,  as  a  prop  of  power,  is 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  a  system  of  irritating  seventy. 

Potentissimus  est  qui  ae  habet  in  poteatate.  Lat.  Seseca. — 
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"Most  jiowei'fiil  is  he  who  has  himself  in  his  power:"  wlio  isnbie  toei 
raand  liJmself.     See  "Latins  regnes,"  &c.,  find  "Fortim-  eat  qui  se,"  i 


ini/lij  alive],  we  must  have  a  heart  and  au  imagination." 

Pour  bien  iiistniire,  il  ne  faut  pas  dire  tout  ce  qu'on  sait,  mals 
seulemsnt  ce  qui  convlent  k  ceuz  qu'on  instrult.  Fr.  La  Habpb. 
— "  To  instvuct  well,  we  must  not  tell  all  that  we  know,  but  simply  what 
is  suitable  to  those  whom  we  are  teaching."  The  master  should  carefully 
avoid  any  ostentatious  display  of  his  own  learning. 

Pour  conible  de  bonheur.  Fr. — "As  the  height,  the  completion, 
of  happiness." 

Pour  connattre  le  pirix  de  I'argent,  il  faut  Stre  obltg^  d'en 
emprtmter.  Fr. — "In  oider  to  know  the  value  of  money,  a  man  must 
be  obliged  to  borrow  soma."  To  know  the  ralue  of  money,  try  to  borrow 
some  fiom  jouv  friends. 

Pour  oonuaitre  uu  liomme,  il  faut  avoir  mangg  un  muld  de 
ael  avEO  lul.  Fr.  proy. — "To  know  a  man  thoroughly,  you  must  have 
eaten  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him."  You  must  be  long  acquainted  with  a 
man,  ere  you  can  know  him  thoroughly. 

Pour  enconrager  lea  autren.  Fr. — "To  encourage,  or  by  way  of 
enoourngement  to,  others."  Often  used  ironically.  N.B.  The  above 
phrase  Is  often  used  in  an  ahidged  form:  thus,  "Pout  encom-ager." 

Pour  faire  de  1' esprit.  Fr. — "To  be  witty:  to  show  off  one's  wit, 

Pour  faire  rfre.  Fr.— "To  excite  laughter."  "It  was  expressly 
written  j»0!<r/ai!-e  rive." 

Pour  la  populace  ce  n'est  jamais  par  envle  d'attaquer  qu' 
elle  ae  aoulfeve,  mals  par  impatience  de  aouffrlr.  Fr.  Scllt. — "It 
is  never  from  a  wish  to  attack  that  the  mob  rise,  but  simply  because  they 
are  tired  of  sufterina."  A  similar  sentiment  is  expressed  by  Burkb  in 
his  pamphlet  entitled  Ihougl  ta  on  the  Causes  of  tl  b  Present  Disoon- 
tonta,"  published  in  17(0  When  saya  he  popular  discontents  have 
been  prevalent,  it  may  be  well  affirmed  and  supported,  that  there  has 
been  generally  simetl  ing  fonnd  imies  with  thp  constitution,  or  in  the 
conduct  of  government  the  jeople  have  n  interest  in  disorder;  when 
they  do  uTOng  it  is  their  en  i  not  then  onme  but  with  the  governing 
part  of  the  state  it  is  fir  othe   vise 

Pour  la  reprdsentaticn   Fr —  To  lo  the  honors." 

Pour  passer  le  temps.  Fr. — "To  while  away  the  time,  to  get  over 
the  time." 

Pour  a'Stablir  dans  le  monde,  on  fait  tout  ce  que  I'on  peut 
pour  y  paraitte  6tabll.  Fr.  Roche foucault. — "When  a  man  has  to 
establish  himself  in  the  world,  he  makes  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
exhibit  himself  as  being  already  established." 

Pour  se  faire  valoir.  Fr. — "To  make  one's  self  of  value."  "He 
spoke  largely  jjoiw  se  faire  valoir,"  that  is,  to  intimate  that  he  should  be 
looked  upon  ns  a  man  of  consequence. 

Pour  toujours.   Vi\ — "  Foi-ever." 
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Pour  Tin  point,  Martin  perdit  son  Sue.  Fr.  prnv. — Tlie  explana- 
tion given  bj  Blacker  of  this  is,  tlmt  Martin,  the  Abbot  of  the  Abbey 
Aseito,  oi-dered  tlie  line. 

Porta  patens  esto.  milK  daudaris  Jionesto : 
"  [Gate,  be  thou  open,  be  thou  shut  against  no  honest  man]," 
to  be  plftoed  as  an  insoription  over  the  gate;  but,  by  the  workman's 
blunder,  the  comtua  was  mispkoed,  making  the  line, 

Portapateiis  esto  imUi,  daudaris  hoii^sto: 
"  [Gate,  be  thou  open  to  no  one,  be  thou  shut  against  the  honest  man]," 
The  Pope,  paeainE  by,  was  so  outraged  at  this  apparently  scandalous 
motto  of  Martin,  tnat  he  deprived  him,  and  gave  the  abbacy  to  another, 
who  erased  the  ofTensive  insoription,  and  substituted 

Pro  solo  pwieto,  caruit  Moftinus  Asello: 
"  [For  a  single  stop,  Martin  lost  the  Abbey  of  Asello]." 
"  Asdlo"  in  Italian  meaning  an  ass,  the  French  translated  it  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Pour  vlvre  longtemps,  il  fant  §tre  vienx  de  bonne  heuie. 
Fr.prOT. — "In  order  to  live  long,  we  must  lie  old  [in  itnowledjie]  in  early 
life.*' 

Pourparler.  Fr. — "A  parley,  oral  treaty,  private  consultation." 
Praecepto  monltua,  saepe  te  consider  a.  Lat.  Fhaeiirits. — "  Rar- 
ing been  named,  advised,  by  a  precept  or  lesson  [worth  listening  to], 
esamine  thyself  often  carefully  and  stea^Jily."     Compare  rimiSi  aeavrov 

SGnothi  seauton],  "Know  thyself,"  the  saying  either  of  Tert.t,BS  the 
lilesian,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  ur  of  Chilo  the  Lace- 
daemonian philosopher,  another  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
"This  saying,"  says  Juvsmal,  the  distinguished  Roman  satirist,  "  eaine 
dovrn  to  ua  from  heaven." 

Praeoipuum  mnnus  anaalinm  reor,  ne  virtntes  sileantur, 
ntque  pravis  dicUs,  factisque,  ez  posteritate  et  infamla  metuB 
sit.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "The  principal  office  of  history  I  eonaidar  to  be  this: 
to  prevent  virtuous  actions  from  being  passed  over  in  silence,  and  that 
fear  of  an  opprobrious  vei'diot  from  pusterity  should  attach  itself  to  foul 
expreasions  and  vicious  conduct."  This  maxim,  from  the  pen  of  the 
gi'eat  historian,  showa  the  use  and  benefit  of  history. 

Praeferre  patrlam  liberia  regem  deoet.  Lat.  Seneca. — "A  king 
should  prefer  his  country  to  his  children."  His  duty  to  his  subjects 
should  be  of  greater  consideration  with  him  than  his  family  affections. 

Praetectlones  academloae.  Lat. — "Lectures  given  or  delivered 
by  professors  of  the  learned  languages  to  students  at  tJie  Universities," 

Praemia  virtutia.  Lat. — "The  rewards  of  virtue."  "Then  only 
will  virtue  be  at  the  highest  when  Ha^jiraemia  virtutis  are  at  the  highest." 

Praemisala  praemltteudla.  Lat.- — "  Passing  over  those  things  that 
may  reasonably  be  omitted." 

PraemonlU  praemtmlti.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "Forewarned,  fore- 
armed." "Law  maxims,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  "may  he  adduced 
as  examples  of  proverbs.  Lord  Coke's  definition  of  them  is,  'propositions 
to  he  of  all  men  confessed  and  granted,  without  proof,  argument,  or  dis* 
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Law  Lat.-— "The  first  word  of  a  writ,  by  which 
oiTeiidci'a  aie,  in  ceriiiio  cases,  put  out  of  the  proteiittmi  of  the  law." 
"The  Dean  escaped  the  penalties  iii  pramimniTe:  that  is,  imprisonment 
and  forfeiture  of  /lis  goods. 

Ptaenomen.  Lat. — The  Jirst  name  (if  the  three  which  the  ancient 
Eoninns  asually  had;  thiia,  Pudlius  Virpilius  Maro;  Qui^Tua  Iloratiiis 
Flaeous;  Makcus  Tdlius  Cieero.     N,B.  The  plural  is"  Praenomina." 

Fraepropera  conallla  raro  auat  proepera.  I^t.  Lobd  Coke. — 
"Very  hasty,  ovei'-hasty,  precipitate,  counsels,  advice,  deaigna,  reso- 
lutions, determinations,  decisions,  are  seldom  prosperous,  successful, 
attended  with  success." 

Praeproperum  ao  fervidum  Ingenltun.  Lat  Liyt. — "A  hot- 
headed man,  a  hot-spur,''  "  The  hero  of  oar  story  showed  himself,  even 
on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  a  praeprojKi-iiin  ac  feividuin  ingenitim." 

Praesena  in  tempns.  Lat.  Horace, — "For  the  present  time;  at 
the  present  time;  for  the  present;  at  pie.sent." 

PraeseUB  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortals  corpus,  vel  superbos 

Vettere  foneribus  triuinpliaa.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"0  thou,  that  in  an  instant  canst  raise  mortal  man  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  degree,  or  change  piinipons  triumphs  into  funerals  [thee  does 
every  one  invoke]."     Addressed  by  the  poet  to  Fortune. 

Praesertlm,  ut  nunc  sunt  mores,  adeo  res  redit. 
Si  quia  quid  reddit,  magna  habenda  est  gratia. 

Lat.  Terence. — 
"In  the  pi'e.=ent  state  or  phase  of  aoeiefy  more  especially,  things  have 
come  to  that  pass,  that  if  a  man  pays  his  dehts,  it  must  be  considered 
by  his  creditors  as  a  great  favor." 

Praeses.  Lat. — "One  who  presides,  either  alone  or  with  others,  in 
the  administration  of  aflairs  public  or  private,  sacred  or  civil;  a  magis- 
trate." N.B.  The  use  of  this  word  for  "chairman"  or  "prcsidenf  \a 
oonGned  to  the  Scotch,  and  they  invariably  make  a  point  of  spelling  it 
wrong;  thus,  ^resea  instead  of  proems. 

Praesldlum  et  dulee  dectia.  Lat.  Hohacb. — "  A  patron  of  literary 
men,  and  one  in  whose  patronage,  under  whose  pi-oteotion,  they  may 
glory  and  exult." 

Praestat  amicltla  praplnquitati.  Lat.  Cicero. — "Friendship  ia 
infinitely  better  than  relationship,  kinship." 

Praestat  oautela  potlna  quam  medela.  Lat.  Ijord  Coke, — 
"Precaution,  prevention,  is  infinitely  better  than  cure,  than  remedial 
measures." 

Praestat  habere  acerbos  Irjlmioos  quam  eos  amlcos,  qui  dul- 
ces  videutur,  Lat.  CiTO.—"  Better  is  it  to  have  open,  avowed,  enemies, 
than  those  friends  who  are  only  so  in  name,  than  those  persons  who 
merely  wear  the  garb  of  friendship." 

Praestat  otloaum  ease  quam  nihil  agere.  Lat.  Pmnt,—"  Better 
is  it  to  be  idle,  altogether  unemployed,  than  to  do  nothing  thit  can  turn 
xa  account." 
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Praeteritl  auul.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Tlie  jerirs  thnb  nro  pusaed,  pasacd 
mid  giiiie."  '■  We,  too,  could  moralize  over  tlie  praetcriU  mini;  but  let 
that  pHs.=." 

PHAGMATIC  8AITCTION. — An  e:spression  frequently  made 
nse  of  and  tef'eired  to,  but,  com  para  tively  speakitijj,  but  Tory  imperfectly 
understood.  The  Following  estracta,  however,  will  give  an  insigbt  into 
the  irtie  meaning  (if  the  expression. 

"Charles  the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Gevmnny,  loft  no  son,  and  had  long 
before  his  death  relinquished  all  hopes  of  male  issue.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  his  prmeipal  object  had  been  to  secure  to  hia  deacendanta 
in  the  femnle  line  the  many  crowns  of  the  house  of  Hapsburq.  With 
this  view,  he  had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  saocession,  widely  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  'Pragmatia  SaiKlian.'  By 
virtue  of  this  decree,  his  diinghter,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wifij 
of  Francis  of  Lurraine,  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors." 

"Fesdinand  the  Sbtbnth,  King  of  Spain,  among  ivhose  many  bad 
und  unkingly  qualities  want  of  foresight  could  not  be  reckoned,  published 
ihe  'Proffmalic  Sancfio^'  that  secured  the  crown  to  his  ofifepring,  should 
it  prove  a  j^irl;  and  a  wrl  it  was." 

"  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  wrote  repeatedly  to  Pope  Alexander  the 
FouKTH,  to  obtain  some  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  became 
sensible  of  the  associations  among  his  barons  and  lords,  and  himself  pro- 
mulgated the  'Pragmatic  ScmcUon,'  the  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church."  A  true  copy  of  this  important  document  maybe 
seen  in  Sisuond!. 

Pravo  favore  labi  mortalea  aoleiit, 
St,  pro  judloio  dum  stant  erroris  sul, 

Ad  poenitendum  rebue  maulfestla  agl.  Lat.  Phaedrus. — 
"  Slanlcind  are  accustomed  to  fall  into  mifitakes  through,  prejudice, 
through  perverse  or  improper  prepossessions  in  favor  of  any  one,  and 
whilst  thoy  boldly  and  aoggedly  stand  up  in  defense  of  their  erroneous 
judgment,  are  at  length  compelled  to  recant,  acknowledge  their  error 
by  the  powerful,  all-potent  evidence  of  facts." 

Pravadillgentla.  Lat. — "Ill-judged, misplaced, misapplied,  wrongly 
applied,  industry,  labor,  or  toil;  rascally  and  specious  industry,  labor, 
toil:  attention  to  matters  from  purely  selfish  motives,  from  interested 
motives  alone."  "  In  what  we  have  hitherto  stated,  we  have  not  touched 
those  Bvila,  which  are  superadded  by  the  elaborate  errors,  the  prava  dili- 
geniia,  of  lawyers,  whose  learned  folly  has  encumbered  their  science  with 
defects  not  necessary  to  it." 

Prficepte  commenee,  exemple  achfeve.  Fr.  prov. — "Precept  he- 
gins,  but  example  completes,  puts  or  gives  the  finishing-stroke."  Children 
will  act  not  so  much  from  what  they  are  taught,  as  from  what  they  see. 

Preoes  armatae.  Lat. — "Armed  prayers."  Claims  made  with 
ftigned  submission,  but  which  at  the  same  time  will  be  enforced  if  not 
at  once  allowed  or  granted. 

Pr^olense.  Fr.— "A  prude,  a  coy,  conceited,  finical,  or  precise, 
woman."     "  She  became  tt  pr4eieii.se." 

Prficla.  Fr. — "An  abstract,  a  Bummary,  an  epitome,  au  abridgment." 
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A  dipJcrmatie  term,  A  "pr^is  writer"  is  one  who  can  make  such 
abstmots,  summaries,  epitomes,  or  abridgments. 

Pr4fet.  Fr. — "A  Prefect."  A  Prefect  in  Frnnce  is  a  chief  magis- 
trate or  governm:  invested  with  ilie  general  administration  of  a  depart- 
ment; OS,  "  The  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  La  Seine." 

Premier  pas.  Fr. — "The  firet  or  main  difficulty,  first  step,  first  nr 
chief  conaideration,  the  puzzle."  "The  premier  pas  was  how  the 
entrance  into  the  city  was  to  he  effectfld." 

Fremit  altnin  oorde  dolorem.  Lat.  Yirgil. — "  He  subdues,  stifles, 
or  represses  the  agony  that  wellnigh  imnihihites  him,  the  unutterable 
agony  of  Ilia  soul,  the'  agony  that  hows  him  to  the  yery  duat;  huahes, 
cSnis,  or  soothes  the  gi'ief  that  threatens  to  burst  from  its  nwrtal  tene- 

Prendre  la  lune  aveo  lea  dents.  Fr. — "To  seize  the  moon  with 
one's  teeth."    To  aim  at  ini possibilities. 

Prepense.  JTr.-—"  Premeditated,"  aa  in  the  expression  "malice  pre- 
pense," ivhiuh  is  sometimes  corrupted  by  the  uneducated  into  "malice 
propense." 

Prfes  de  I'^gliae,  loin  de  Dieu.  Fr.  prov.— "The  nearer  the 
church,  the  farther  from  GOD." 

Prestige.  Fr.. — "Even  the  prestige  of  rank  has  been  a  good  deal 
broken  of  late  [1839],  probably  with  malice  prepense,  by  the  Emperor 
[of  Austria],  who  has  ennobled  a  great  many  merchants  and  l>ankera, 
not  a  few  of^  them  being  Jews;"  that  i?,  "Even  the  magic  chai-m,  spell, 
value,  impoi'iance,  illusion,  of  rank,"  &o.     See  "Prepense." 

Pretiosa  aupellez.  Lat. — "The  costly,  sumptuous  farnishinffs  of, 
or  appendages  to,  every  mansion;  costly  movables."  "He  cared  not 
for  pictures,  statues,  or  the  tribe  of  knicknacks,  tiiat  pretiosa  supellex  of 
affluence." 

Prenx  ehevaller.  Fr. — "A  bold,  valiant,  or  gallant  knight." 

Prima   donna.    Ital. — "The   chief  femule  singer  of  the   Italian 

Prima  facie.  Lat. — "On  the  first  face."  On  the  first  view  of  an 
affair;  or,  in  Pari i amen tary  phraseology,  "on  the  flrst  blush  of  the  busi- 
ness." "  A  strong  and  imposing  prima  facie  case,"  that  is,  A  case  tliai 
at  first  sight  might  appear  to  be  correct. 

Prima  materia.  Lat. — "The  prime  material,  groundwork."  "Gib- 
raltar has  been  designated  'the  hot-bed  of  oonti'ahand,  the  nursery  of 
the  smuggler,  thalprima  materia  of  a  robber  and  murderer.'" 

Priml  penslerl.  Ital. — "The  first  thoughts,  originations." 

Primum  mobile.  Lat. — "The  first  motion."  The  main  spring,  or 
impulse,  which  puts  all  the  other  parts  into  activity. 

Primxis  inter  pares.  Ijat. — "The  first  among  his  equals;"  as  in 
a  meeting  of  magistrates,  where  the  senior  is  called  upon,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  preside. 

Principlbua  plaotiisae  vliia  non  ultima  latu  est.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "To  have  pleased  great,  powerful,  noble,  iind  distinguished  men  is  a 
circumstance  which  claims  not  the  least  degree  of  praise."     This  poet' 
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Priiiceps  obsonlorum.  Lat. — "I'he  very  prince  of  dishes,  articlee 
of  fW)d." 

Prlnclpiia  obata.  Lat.  Ovid. — "Meet  tlie  very  beginnings."  Liiok 
to  the  budding  mischief,  before  it  hns  time  to  ripen  iota  maturity. 

FiiaoipliB  obsta.     Sero  mediclna  paratur 

Cnm  mala  per  longas  convaluere  moraB,      Lat  Ot  d  — 
"Meet  the  disorder  in  its  outset.     Medicine  ma^  be  too  1  t     when  the 
disease  has  gained  ground  throagh  lielaj."     Tins  precept  r  ally 

jnat.     It  is  at  present  more  frequently  applied  to  the  pol  t   al  ll  a    to 
the  animal  economy. 

PrluBquam  inoipias  conatato:  et,  ubi  consnltietia  mature 
faoto  opus  est.  Lat,  Sallust.— "  Advise  well  before  you  beg  n  nd 
when  you  have  maturely  deliberated,  then  act  ivith  promptitude." 

Privatua  illls  census  erat  brevis,  commiuiB  magmim.  Lat. 
HoRiCB, — "Their  private  fortunes  were  but  small;  the  wealtii  of  the 
public  was  gi'eat,  the  publio  resources  were  extensive,"  This  description 
was  applied  to  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  contrasted  with 
the  later  and  more  corrupt  times,  when  individuals  were  poseessed  of 
enormous  wealth,  while  the  public  treasury  was  impoverished. 

Pro  aria  et  foots.  Lat.  Cicero. — "For  our  altars  and  our  hearths." 
For  our  religion  and  our  firesides;  for  GOD  and  one's  country. 

Pro  bono  pnblloo.  Lat, — "For  the  publio  good:  for  the  goud  or 
benefit  of  the  publio." 

Pro  et  con.  Lat. — "For  and  against."  The  reasonings  pro  et  con 
—on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Pro  forma.  Lat. — "For  form's  sake."  "The  bills  had  been  road 
merely  pi'o  forma." 

Pro  forma  tautum.  Lat.— "Only  for  form's  sake." 

Pro  hac  vice.  Lat,— "For  this  turn;  on  this  occasion;  for  this 
time."  "A,  shall  present  pro  hac  vice,  when  B.  has  an  alternate  right 
of  presentation  to  a  church  living,  a  benefice." 

Pro  llbertate  patriae.  Lat,— "For  the  liberty  of  one's  country." 

Pro  Magna  Cbarta.  Lat, — "Pur,  or  in  defense  of,  'The  GsEAr 
Chsrtee.'" 

Pro  pud  or.  Lat. — "Shame!  shame!" 

Pro  rata.  Lat.  Livy. — "In  proportion." 

Pro  rata  portione.   Lat.  Cicebo. — "In  proportion." 

Pro  ratione  voluntas.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "The  will,  mere  will, 
instead  of  reason." 

Pro  rege  et  patrla.  Lat. — "For  my  king  and  my  country." 

Pro  rege,  lege,  grege.    Lat, — "For  the  king,  the  law,  and  the 

Pro  re  nata.  Lat.  Cicero. — "For  special  business."  "A  pro  re 
nata  meeting  of  the  court  was  held  on  Monday:"  that  is,  A  meeting,  &c. 
for  special  business  v.' s.s,  &c.  "This  sovereign  can  imprison,  scourge, 
shoot  or  hang  his  dear  subjects  pro  re  nata,  without  troubling  himself 
about  ulterior  considerations;"  that  is,  "as  occasion  serves,  calls  for." 

Pro  salute  animae.  Lat. — "For  the  health  or  safety  of  the  soul." 
A  phrase  in  use  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Covfrts. 
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Pro  tanto.  Lat.— "Fur  bo  mudi."  "Every  true  philosopher  iB  a 
religious  iiian ;  and  lie  wlio  is  not  religious  is  pro  tanto  not  a  philoso- 
pher;" that  is,  "so  far  as  religion  is  concerned." 

Pro  tempore,  Lat.— "For  the  time,  fur  a  time."  "A  measure  pro 
tempore" — a  temporary  expedient,  N.B.  Often  used  in  an  abridged 
foj-ra ;  thus,  Pro  ieiti. 

Pro  vjrlll.  Lat.  Cicero. — "To  his  utmost."  "He  urges  jwTiwriii 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  giving  a,  fair  trial  to  the  plan:"  that  is,  "6y 
eoer^  argument  lie  can  adduce."   N.B.  The /«?!  expression  is,  "promrili 

Pro  virtute  felix  temerltas.  Lat.  Sbnica. — "Instead  of  valor, 
there  was  a  happy  rashness."  The  philosopher  speaks  of  ALEiAsnEH; 
but,  if  modern  generals  were  to  be  tried  in  the  same  manner,  we  sliould 
flrd  that  the  greater  part  of  their  "glories"  should  be  set  down,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  a  successful  temerity. 

Probam  pauperlem  sine  dote  qnaero.  Lat.  Hon  ace. — "I  court 
virtuous  p<ivevty  without  a  dowry."  I  throw  myself  into  the  embraces  of 
poverty,  unactuatcd  by  any  ambidous  wishes.  See  "  Laudo  manenUm," 
&c. 

Probatnm  est.  Lat. — "  It  has  been  proved  [beyond  a  doubt] ." 

Probitas  laudatur  et  alget,  Lat.  Jutbnal.^"  Honesty,  integrity, 
undeviating  rectitude,  is  praised  and  freezes,  is  slighted  or  disregarded." 
Acts  of  probity  have  too  frequently  no  other  reward  than  oold  commend- 

Procfea-vetbal,   Tr,— "An  official  report." 

Prooul  a  Jove,  prooul  a  fulmlne.  Lat.— "Being  far  from  Jupiter, 
you  are  also  far  from  this  thunder."  They  who  feel  not  the  sunshine  of 
liourt  favor  are  in  return  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  courtly  intrigue. 

Prooul  este,  profanl!  Lat.  Vibgil. — "Avaunt,  ye  profane  I  keep 


Prodeaae  civlbua.  Lat. — "To  be  of  advantage  to  one's  tellow-oiti- 
lens."  To  be  employed  on  a  work,  the  aim  ill  ti  b  of  service 
to  tlie  community  to  which  one  belongs. 

Prodesse  quam  ooneploL  Lat. — "T  d  ^  od  tl  than  to  be 
conspicuous." 

Profanum  vnlgua.  Lat.  Horace. — "Tl     p    f  gnoble  oom- 

mon  people,  rude  multitude,  mob,  rabble,  ra    a,l  t       as    Id  m." 

Profeaalon   de   foi.    Fr. — "A  profes     n    f    nes      1  gioaa  faith, 

Froh  euperi !  quantum  mortalia  pectora  caecae 

NooHb  habent.  Lat.  Ovid.— 

"Heavensl   what  thick  darkness  pervades  the  minds  of  menl"     How 
clouded  is  the  understanding  of  the  many! 

Probtbetar  ne  quls  faciat  la  buo,  quod  nooere  posslt  in  alieno. 
Lat.  Law  masim. — "  It  is  fiirbidden  that  any  man  should  do  that  on  his 
own  property  which  may  iryure  the  property  of  another."  If  a  man 
does  any  thing  on  his  own  ground  which  offends  his  neighbor,  it  is  held 
''  as  such  may  be  abated:  such  an  offense  Is  a  buiM 
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ing  which  darkens  the  windows  of  another,  erecting  a  dye-house,  forming 
a  titii-pit,  &e.,  the  siiieiis  of  whioh  ai'e  offensive,  and  BOmetiines  inftctioiis. 
Projioit  ampnllaa  et  seaqnlpedaUa  verba,  Lat,  Horace. — "He 
[the  judiciuuB  writer,  the  -writer  of  taste]  easts  or  throws  aside,  rejects, 
repudiates,  hii^h-sounding  expresfiions  and  words  n-foot-and-^half  long 
[jaw-breakers] ."  "  The  style,  though  still  carefully  rounded,  has  relaxea 
from  the  stateff  march,  and  thesometiinesttimidpomp,  whichit  at 


lis  great  historical  wort:  Ftvjicil  ampiiUas  ei  eeigitipedalia 
aEn   JossoN   terms    them   "M>ot   and    AaJ^/ixrf  words."      The   term 
"amjnilla"  pnjperly  denotes  a  species  of  phial  or  flask,  for  holding  oil 


inegar,  having  a  narrow  neck,  but  swelling  out  below, 
word  is  figuratively  taken  to  signify  inflated  diction,  tumid   language, 
bombast,  rant,  swelling  lines,  high-flown  stuff. 

Prolegomena.  Gr. — "Preliminary  observations,  prelaces,  pre- 
ambles, prefatory  notices  or  reviews."  N.B.  "Prolegomena"  means 
thiiign  or  maiteTS  io  be  read,  or  i/iai  might  to  be  read,  before  reading  ilie 
vyork  itself  to  wkieh&ey  arepre/hed.  The  singular  is  "Prolegomenon," 
—a  word  bnt  little  used. 

FrolStaJreo.  Fr. — "The  laboring  classes." 

Froletaiii.  Lnt. — "The  poor  and  beggarly  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, of  the  people." 

Proletariat.  Fr. — -"General  bejTgary."  "Agricultural  reform  can 
alone,  in  France,  put  an  end  to  the  ProlitaHat," 

Promenades  militalies.  Fr. — "Mibtary  marches."  "It  is  pro- 
bably for  this  reason  that  the  French  we  making  so  ma-aj  promeiiades 
mililaires."  W.B.  A  "womenade  taUitaire"  is  a  reginientiil  march  of 
several  hours'  duration  for  the  purpose  of  esercising  the  soldiers,  when 
they  have  little,  if  any  thing,  else  to  do. 

Promattre  monts  et  mervelllea.  Fr.  prov. — "  To  make  very  great, 
magnificent,  promises,  professions,  of  what  one  is  going  to  do  [wliieli 
very  often  end  in  smoke,  in  nothing  at  all]." 

Propaganda.  Lat. — A  congregation  or  society  &t  Rome,  established 
for  the  propagation  of  Ohrislianity, 

Propagande.  Fr. — An  association  for  the  spread  of  certain  political 
principles.     "'Yha propagande  of  Lauaktine  and  the  Republic' 

Propri^t^  litt&raire.  Fr. — ' '  Literary  property,  copyright" 

Proprio  Marte.  Lat. — "  Instead  of  paying  others  for  inventing  and 

Sropagating  falsehood,  he  performed  that  meritorious  work  proprio 
fai'ie;"  that  is,  "by  his  own  peculiar  skill,  ability,  ingenuity;  by  his 
cwn  unrivaled  powers  of  imagination ;  by  his  own  unassisted  eiertioDS." 

Proprio  motu.  Lat. — "Of  his  or  her  own  accord,  own  free  will- 
spontaneously." 

Proprlttm  Immani  Ingenli  est  odlaae  quem  laeseris.  Lat. 
Tacitus. — "It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  hate  those  whom  he  has  in- 
jured," It  is  the  disposition  of  many  never  to  be  reconciled  to  those 
whom  they  have  offended,  supposing  perhaps  that  the  forgiveness  of  the 
opposite  party  cannot  be  sincere. 

Propter  hoc.  Lat, — -"On  account  of,  or  by  reason  of,  this  thing, 
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Propter  quod.  Liit.— "On  account  of  wMeh  thing,  matter,  or 
circiimstiinoe." 

Proa  and  cona.— "The  theme  of  thianomedy  involves  the  jnvjs  and 
cona  of  the  marriage  life;"  that  is,  involves  the  fors  and  againsis,  in- 
volves [the  arguments]  in  fawr  o^  and  against,  the  marriage  life.  In 
CiCEBO  we  meet  with  the  expression,  "  Roe  non,  pko  me,  sed  contha  me 
est  potius ;"  that  is.  This  matter,  thing,  or  oiroumstance,  is  not  ia  favor 
q/"  me,  but  rather  a^aiusi  me.  N.B.  "  Cwit."  is  an  abridgmeDtof  confi'O. 

Prosperum  et  feliz  acelus  virtua  TOoa.tiu.  Lat.  Seneca. — 
"Wickedneas,  when  sueceesful  and  proMperous,  is  called  virtue."  Thia 
will  be  best  explained  by  the  English  epii^iimi— 

"Treason  does  never  prosper;  v  bat's  the  reason? 
That  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  uall  it  treason !" 

Proteotlo  trahit  subjectlonem,  et  subjectlo  protectlonem, 
Lat.  Law  masim, — "  Protection  implies  allegianue,  and  allegiance  should 
insure  protection."  As  the  subject  owes  the  sovereign  obedience,  so  the 
sovereign  is  bound  to  defend  the  laws,  the  persons,  and  the  property  of 
his  subjects. 

Prot^gS.  Fr. — A  person  patronised  by  st>me  one  of  distinction,  of 
rank,  of  an  elevated  position  in  society.     The  feminine  is  "  Prol^ie." 

Protocol.  Gr. — "The  king  consents  unreservedly  to  sign  the  J^- 
iocol."  ""Protocol"  means,  the  origiital  copy  of  any  writing.  In  diplo- 
m,aay  [forms  of  negotiation  on  political  mutters]  it  means,  The  oi-iginal 
copy  of  any  diepatcii,  treaty,  or  other  document, 

Protit  occaalo  poatulet.  Lat. — "Aneordlng  as,  even  as,  occasion, 
circumstances,  may  require." 

Proviso.  Ital. — "A  condition,  stipulation,  agreement,  understand- 
ing."    "The  titiin proviso." 

Pro^mua  ardet  "D'calegon.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Tour  next  neiglibor's 
house  is  on  iire."  The  danger  is  so  near  that  it  becomes  you  to  consider 
your  own  safety. 

Proxlmne  sum  egomst  mihi.  Lat.  Law  masim. — "I  am  always 

may,  without  injustice,  give  himself  the  preference:  for  instance,  an 
executi)r  may  first  pay  alegaoy  to  himself,  or  take  his  own  debt  bcfnre 
other  debts  of  an  equal  degree. 

FnidenB  futuri  temporia  e^tuiti 
Callginosa  nocte  premlt  Deus : 
Ridetqne,  et  mortalls  ultra 

Pas  trepldat.  Lat.  IIoraiie. — 

"God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  shrouded  the  future  in  gloomy  night:  and  he 
smiles,  if  mortals  are  unduly  anxious  to  know  what  is  to  happen." 
"Our  GOD,  in  goodness  ever  wise, 

Hatb  hid,  in  clouds  of  depthless  night. 
All  that  in  future  prospect  lies 

Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  sight, 
And  laughs  to  see  vain  man  opprest 
With  idle  fears,  and  move  than  man  distreat." 
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This  is  a  eublime  Icsaon  to  those  who  neglect  their  present  opportuoities 
and  are  continually  emptoyiag  their  thoughts  abuut  the  futare. 

PubliciBte,  Fi-.— "One  whoivrltes,  or  mnksR  luetures,  upon  public 
law." 

Fubllcum  baiium  privato  est  praeferendam.  Lab.  Law  maxim. 
— "  Tlie  public  g(iod  is  to  be  preferred  to  private  adi'antage." 

Pttdor  rustioiiB.  Lat. — "Rustic  sheepishness,  bashfiilnes^ ;"  in  other 
words,  "sheepishness  or  bashful n ess,"  the  result  of  living  too  esclusively 
ill  the  country. 

Fudore  et  llberalitate  liberos 
Retlnere  satiua  esae  credo,  qaam  metu.    Lat.  Terbxcb. — 
■'  It  ifl  better  to  keep  children  to  their  duty  by  a  sense  of  honor,  and  by 
kindness,  than  by  fcivr  and  punishment."      Severity  towards  childi'en 
often  produces  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  that  wflich  was  intended. 
"  Better  far 
To  bind  your  children  to  you  by  the  ties 
Of  gentleness  and  modesty,  than  fear." 

Ptilcrum  eat  aoouaarl  ab  accusandta.  Lat. — "It  is  honorable  to 
be  accursed  by  those  who  are  themselves  deserving  of  accusation." 

Fulcrum  set  benefacere  relpablicae,  etlam  bene  dioere  baud 
absurdum  est.  Lat.  SirjLUST. — "  It  is  commendable  to  act  well  for  the 
republic  ;  even  to  speak  well  of  it  is  not  undeserving  of  praise." 

Fulcrum  est  diglto  monatrarl  et  dloier.  Hie  est.  Lat.  Persius. 
— "  It  is  pleasant  to  be  piiinted  at  with  the  linger,  and  to  have  it  said  of 
you,  '  There  goes  the  man.' "  Applied  to  those  who  are  fond  of  obtruding 
themselves  upon  public  notice.    See  "DigUo  mojtstraH,"  (fee. 

PnlvlBirea,  et  In  pulTerem  reverterte !  Lat. — "  Dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  I" 

Funloa  fides.  Lat.—"  Punic  faith."  This  phrase  was  used  in  an 
ironictJ  sense  by  the  Eomans,  to  denote  the  treachery  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, a  charge  from  which  they  themselves  were  not  exempt.  It  is  now 
used  generally  to  mark  the  absence  of  good  faith,  or  the  breach  of  a  poli- 
tical engagement. 

FunltlB  lugenlls,  g;llBcit  auotoiitas.  Lat.  Tacitcs, — "When  men 
of  talents  are  punished,  their  authority  is  strengthened."  When  the  in- 
fliction of  the  law  fails  upon  the  witty  or  ingenious  author  of  what  is 
termed  a  libel,  it  generally  serves  to  give  weight  and  notoriety  to  that 
which  might  have  been  overlooked  with  impunity. 

Paras  Dens,  non  plenas,  adaplcit  mauus.  Lat.  Publius  Strus. 
— "God  looks  only  to  pure,  and  not  to  foil,  hands."  Tlie  Supreme  Judge 
looks  to  the  innocence,  and  not  to  the  wealth,  of  the  individual.  It  is  often 
otherwise  in  the  courts  below. 


Quae  caret  ora  oruore  noatro?  Lat.  Hurace. — "What  coast  is 
not  atainod  with  our  gore  V  The  poet  speaks  esultingly  of  the  valor  and 
suoi^esses  of  the  Romans.  A  paraphrase  applied  to  the  present  century, 
and  confining  itself  to  the  naval  explults  of  England,  might  run  thus  ;■ — 
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"Whrtt  coast,  eaetreleii  lij  the  brinj  flood, 
Biiasts  not  the  glotioua  tribute  uf  our  blood  V 

Quae  oum  ita  Hint.  Lat. — "As  oi'  since  thet^e  things  are  ao,  aa  such 
ie  the  state  of  matters."  Aa  espcession  frecioeiitly  used  by  logicians  and 
disiiussers  of  mathematioal  subjects  or  points. 

Quae  fueraut  vltla  mores  aunt.  Lat.  Senkca.— "What  onco  were 
vices  are  now  the  manners  of  the  day."  Such  is  the  general  depravity,  that 
what  was  at  one  time  imputed  as  a  crime  is  now  exhibited  as  a  boast. 

Quae  laeduat  oculum  featlnas  demere :  si  quid 
Bat  animum,  difFets  curandl  tempua  In  annum. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"If  any  thing  affects  jour  eye,  you  hasten  to  have  it  vemnved  ;  but  if  your 
mind  is  disordered,  yon  postpone  the  term  of  cure  for  a  year:" — 
"For  the  hurt  eye  an  instant  cure  you  find : 
Then  why  neglect  for  jeacfi  the  sickening  mind  V 
Men  are  infinitely  less  solicitous  about  ttieir  moral  than  about  their 
physical  state. 

Quae  male  sunt  Inoboata  in  prlnclpio,  vlx  bono  peraguutur 
Bxitu.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "Things  badly  begun  seldom  end  well,  have 
but  rarely  a  good  ending."     Like  beginning,  fibe  end. 

Quae  supra  noa  nihil  act  noa.  Lat.  prov. — "The  things  which  are 
above  us  are  nothing  to  us."  A  ma.sim  frequently  used  against  nslrolo- 
gers,  and  sometimes,  but  falsely,  applied  to  politicians.  Every  man  who 
can  undevfitand  the  first  principles  of  government  has  a  I'ight  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  his  rulers. 

Quae  volamua  et  credlmna  libenter,  et  quae  sentimuB  ipsi 
rellquos  aentlre  putamue.  Lat.  Julius  Caesar. — "  What  we  wish  to 
be  true  we  readily  believe  to  be  true,  and  whatever  opinions  we  form  wa 
feney  that  every  one  else  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  form  the  same  [and 
we  are  angry  with  him,  in  high  dudgeon,  if  he  presume  to  differ  fram  us, 
especially  on  religions  matters]." 

Quaelibet  conoeaalo  fortlasime  contra  donatorem  iuterpre- 
tanda  est.  I^at.  Law  maxim. — "  Every  man's  grant  shall  be  taken  most 
strongly  aeainat  himself."  Whenever  the  words  of  a  deed  are  ambiguous 
or  uncertain,  they  shall  be  construed  against  the  grantor.  If  a  man 
gi'ants  an  annuity  out  of  land,  and  has  no  land  at  the  time  of  making  the 
grant,  it  shall  charge  his  person. 

Quaereuda  peoonla  prlmum,  virtus  post  nummos  I  Lat.  Ho- 
BAOE. — "  Money  must  first  be  scraped  together,  and  afterieards,  forsoolhl 
virtue  and  all  that  is  amiable  may  thou  receive  some  little  portion  of  our 


"  [Ye  groveling  louts],  let  money  first  be  sought, 
Virtue  is  only  worth  a  second  thought" 
Quaerit,  et  iuventis  miser  abatlnet,  ao  timet  utL  Lat.  IIokace. 
— "The  miser  is  ever  on  the  search,  yet  fears  to  use  what  ho  lias  ac- 
quired." 

Quaestlo  fit  ds  lagibua,  non  de  perBonis,  Lat.  Law  maxim.— 
"  The  question  must  lefer  to  the  laws,  and  not  t<j  persons."  In  a  court  of 
judicature  regard  must  be  had  to  the  letter  .ind  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  not  to  the  rank  or  situation  of  either  of  the  contending  parties. 
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Qualem  commendee,  etlam  atque  etiam  adspice,  ne  mox 
Incutlaut  aliena  tibl  peooata  pudorem.  Lat.  Hor-ice. — 

"CoDsider  again  and  again  the  oliaraoler  of  any  one  whum  yi>u  recom 
mend,  cummend,  to  the  notiue  of  others,  lest  the  failings  of  tbe  pei'wu 
recommended  bring  dlsgraoe  on  you." 

"With  cautious  judgment  o'or  and  o'er 
The  man  jou  recommend  explore, 
Lest  when  the  scoundrel's  better  known, 
You  biuah  for  errors  not  your  own." 

Quails  ab  Incepto  processerlt,  et  sibi  oonstet.  Lat,  Horace. — 
"Let  the  character  he  delineates  be  consistent  and  uniform  throughout." 
This  was  written  as  an  instrnetion  to  the  tragic  poet. 

Qualis  rex,  talis  grez.  Lat. — "As  is  the  king,  so  will  be  the 
people." 

Quam  majdma  possnnt  oelerltate.  Lat. — "With  the  greatest 
possible  haste,  the  greatest  quickness  imaginable :  in  double  quicS  time." 

Qaatn  miilCa  Injuata  ao  prava  fiu&t  morlbus  I  Lat.  1'erbnce. 
— "  How  mnuy  unjust  and  wicked  things  are  sanctioned  by  custom,  has 
custom  introduced  I" 

Quam  Baepe  forte  temere 

Eveniunt,  quae  noa  aucleas  optare  !  Lat.  Terekce.-- 
"  How  often  do  things  uocur  by  mere  cliaiiue,  which  we  dared  nut  even  to 
hope  for  1"  The  ohanoe'  of  life  are  very  often  such  as  to  transcend  every 
prudent  eapectation.  These,  however,  are  rare  indeed.  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  similar  to  the  success  of  the  Greoian  painter,  who,  desjwiiring 
of  hitting  off  the  foam  at  a  horae's  mouth,  dash^  his  sponge  against  the 
picture,  and  thereby  produced  the  desired  effect. 

Qttaai  selpsum  amans  Bine  rlvali,  Lat.  Cicbbo  de  Sirfio. — 
"How  much  in  lore  with  himself,  and  that  without  a  rival."  Describing 
a  man  absorbed  in  self-love,  and  de-'pised  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  eancioxxm  Inlquam.  Lat. — 
"How  rashly  do  we  make  severe  and  unjust  laws  against  ourselves  1" 
How  blindly  do  the  untbinlcina;  part  of  mankind  lead  their  aid  and  ap- 
probation to  measures,  of  which,  if  better  informed,  they  would  perceive 
that  they  must  ultimately  be  the  victims ! 

Quamdlu  se  bene  gssaeiit.  Lat. — "As  long  as  he  shall  conduct 
himself  properly." — A  phrase  first  used  in  the  letters  patent  granted  to 
the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  All  the  judges  now  hold  their  plaocs 
by  this  tenure :  they  were  formerly  held  "Durante  bene  placito,"  that  is, 
"During  ike  Sovereiipl's  pleasure." 

Quand  celui,  qui  ^coute,  n'entend  rien,  et  celui,  qui  parle, 
iiBntend  plus,  o'est  m^taphysique.  Fr.  Voltaire. — "Leeds  is  pro- 
baUy  the  sole  place  in  the  empire,  which  would  have  afforded  a  tempo- 
rary refuge  to  the  editor  of  Hoboes  [Sir  William  Molesworth]. — the  only 
Motaphyaidan  in  the  House  [of  Commons],  unless.  Indeed,  we  adopt  the 
definition  of  Voltiure,  which  would  mate  as  good  a  one  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume :  Qtiand  cduL  gus  4cimta,  n'entend  rien,  et  celid,  qai  parle,  n'eiitend 
plus,  c'est  m^taphvsique:"  that  is  to  say,  When  he,  who  lisiena,  or,  fftves 
ear,  does  not  uitdersiand  a  word  of  what  is  said,  and  the  speaker  himself  is 
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ill  tJte  saiifl  Jii:  [is  lalklng  without  either  rhyme  or  reMon],  >jon  may  tJifn 
consider  i/iixt  you  have  yoi  into  metaphysics— in io  ike  ret/ion  of  ueta 
PHYSICS."    N.B.  Wrliteu  in  1839. 

Quaufl  lea  vices  nous  quitteat,  noaa  aous  flattous  que  o'eat 
noua  qui  les  quittona.  Fi'. — "When  oui-  vices  luave  ua,  we  flattcv  oui'' 
selves  tliat  we  leave  tliera." 

Quand  on  ue  trouve  pae  boh  repoB  en  sot-mSme,  11  est  inutile 
de  le  chercher  ailleurs.  Fr. — "When  ei  niiiii  finds  not  repoae  in  him- 
self, it  is  in  vain  foi'  him  to  seeic  it  elsevi'here."  He  cannot  escape  by 
change  of  place  from  the  anxiety  which  is  lodged  within  his  bosom. 

Quanda  allqnid  prohlbetnr,  prohibetur  et  omne  per  quod 
devenltur  ad  illud.  Lat.  Law  mas im. — "Wlien  any  thing  is  forbidden 
ia  be  done,  whatever  tends  or  leads  to  it,  as  the  means  of  compassing  it, 
is  at  the  same  time  fuvbidden." 

Quaiido  nberior  vitlorum  copla?  qnaudo 

Major  avaritlae  patuit  sinus  ?  alea  quando 
Hoa  aaimos?  Lat.  Juven«.l. — 

"  What  age  so  lavge  a  crop  of  vices  bore, 
Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more? 
When  were  the  dice  with  more  profusion  throirn  t" 
Most  peculiarly  and  strikingly  applicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  the 
present  day.     See  "Aude  aliquid."  &c. 

Quando  ullum  invenient  parem?  Lat.  Hohacb. — "When  shall 
they  look  upon  iiis  like  again,  find  his  equal  ?" 

Quanto  mayor  e  la  fortuna,  tanto  e  menor  secura.  Sp.  prov. 
— "The  more  eialted  tho  fortnnc,  the  less  secure."  This  requires  but 
little  comment.  The  oak  is  demolished  while  the  willow  baa  only  bent 
itself  before  the  Btorm. 

Quanto  plura  recentium  seu  veterum  revolvo,  tanto  ludlbiia 
rerum  mortallum  cnnctla  in  uegotiis  observantur.  Lat.  Tacitus. — 
"The  mora  1  turn  over  in  my  mind  the  transaotions  of  the  ancients  or  the 
moderns,  the  more  frivolity  and  absurdity  does  there  appear  to  me  in  aU 
human  affairs."  The  matters  which  appear  gra^e  to  the  present  spectator, 
will  a.ssume  a  lighter  aspect  in  the  estimation  of  the  future  observer,  when 
acquainted  with  all  their  more  minute  circumstances. 

Quanto  psrdltlor  quifique  est,  tanto  acrlus  urget.  Lat,  Hor.ace. 
— "The  more  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  more  of  a  spendthrift,  he 
perceives  one  to  be,  the  more  he  rises  in  his  demands."  The  character 
of  the  usurer. 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  piura  negaverit, 
Ab  Dia  plura  feret.  Nil  cuplentium 
Kudus  oaatra  peto,  et  tranafuga  divltum 

Partes  linquere  gestio.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"The  more  a  man  denies  himself,  the  more  a  man  restrains  and  mode- 
rates his  desires,  the  more  'will  he  receive  from  Heaven.  Divested  of  every 
desire  for  more  than  fortune  has  bestowed,  1  seek  the  camp  of  those  who 
covet  nothing,  I  associate  with  those  that  desire  nothing,  and,  tv  a  fugi- 
tive, abandon,  take  delight  in  abandoning,  the  party  of  the  rich."  Or,  as 
thus  quaintly  translated  by  Fan  " 
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"The  more  a  man  himself  denies, 
The  more  indulgent  Heaven  bestows  ; 
Let  them  who  will  aide  with  the  I's, 
I'm  with  the  party  of  the  Noes' 
Again;— 

"The  more  we  fo  oaraelves  deny. 
The  more  the  hount«oua  gods  supply. 
Par  from  the  quarters  of  the  gi'eat, 
Happy,  though  poor,  I  do  retreat, 
And  to  th'  unwishing  few  with  ioy 
A  blass'd  and  bold  deserter  fly.'' 
Qnantum.    Lat. — "  How  mueh."    Tha  qtimiium,  "the  due  propor- 
tion."   "His  qiiantum  of  common  sense,"  that  is,  "His  amount,"  &c. 

Quantum  a  rerum  turpitudine  abes,  tantum  te  a  verbonim 
libertate  aejungaa.  Lat.  Ciceuo. — "We  should  be  as  careful  of  our 
words  as  of  our  actions,  and  as  far  from  speaking  ill  aa  from  doing  ill.'' 
Defamation,  calumny,  and  slander  should  be  most  especially  guarded 
against. 

Quantum  eat  In  rebua  Inane  !  Lat.  PBRSins. — "How  much  folly 
is  there  in  the  affaiia  of  men !  what  a  vast  amount  of  emptiness  in  human 
affairs  or  matters  1"  How  senseless  and  frivolous  are  the  pursuits  of  men 
in  general  1 

Quantum  meruit.    Lat. — "As  much  as  be  has  deserved."    This 

?hrase  occurs  in  an  action  for  work  done  without  a  previous  agi'eenient. 
'he  law  will  in  this  case  give  the  plaintiff  "  aa  much  as  he  has  fairly 

Quantum  mulatua  ab  illo!  Lat.  Tirgil. — "How  changed  from 
what  he  once  was  I"  How  much  altered  from  that  figure  which  we  re- 
gaivied  with  so  mnoh  interest  I  "  No  report,  which  has  appeared,  does 
any  thing  like  instioe  to  the  scene,  a  scene  in  which  '  Eiohard  was  him- 
self agam,  and  jet,  alas  1  quantum  mutatas  a6  illo !" 

Quantum  qulaque  sua  nununomm  aervat  in  area, 

Tantum  habet  et  fldei.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"  Every  man's  credit  and  consequence  are  proportioned  to  the  money  that 
he  possesses."  The  word  "wedit"  is  not  here  taken  in  the  modern  sense. 
The  meaning  is  simply.  It  is  wealth  alone  that  can  command  respect. 

Quantum  Religlo  potult  auadere  malornm!  Lat.  Lucretius. — 
"To  how  many  crimes  does  not  what  is  called  Religion  persuade  man- 
kind 1"  The  poet  is  speaking  of  the  sacriftoe  of  Iphigenia,  enjoined  by 
the  priests  on  her  father  Agamemnon.  The  line  is  sometimes  invidiously 
used,  and  in  a  broader  seuse. 

Quantum  aufficit.  Lat. — "As  much  as  maybe  necessary,  suffi- 
cient." N.B.  Often  written  in  an  abridged  form;  thus,  "Quant,  stiff." 
"What  folhiws  is  quaiil.  suff."  that  is,  is  "amply  sitfficient." 

Quantum  valeat.  Lat. — "For  what  it  is  worth."  "Our  notice 
must  go  quantum  valeat." 

Quare  faoit  opium  dormire  ?  Quia  in  eo  eat  vJrtua  dormitiva. 
Lat.^"Why  does  opium  induce  sleep?  Because  it  has  in  it  a  sleepy 
quality."  This  question  and  answer  are  given  by  Moli^hb,  in  ridicule  of 
IJiali  pompous  ignorance  which  affects  to  solve  every  difficulty,  whilst  ib 
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merely  dwells  in  lofty  no-meaning;  oi-,  as  in  this  instance,  simply  retorts 
the  terras  of  the  original  question. 

Quare  impedit?  Lat.— "Why  doe.g  he  disturb?"  Tlie  n!iiiie  of  a 
writ,  which  lies  for  the  patron  of  a  living  against  the  person  whu  has 
disturbed  hie  right  of  advowson. 

Quare  si  fieri  potest,  et  verba  omnia  et  vos  Inijiia  alumnum 
urbis  oleant;  at  oratio  Romana  plane  vldeatar,  non  clvltate 
douata.  Lat.  Quintilian. — "Wherefore,  if  it  can  be  dime,  both  your 
words  and  your  voice  should  savor  of  a  pupil  of  this  city,  in  order  that 
your  speech  may  appear  to  be  ti-uly  that  of  Rome,  and  not  that  of  a 
foreigner,  on  whom  it  had  bestowed  its  freedom."  This,  when  moderniaod, 
is  a  good  lesson  against  all  provincial  and  vnlgar  dialeots,  which  in  a 
great  metropolis  preclude  even  the  idea  that  the  person  so  expressing 
himself  can  nave  made  anything  like  elegant  aoquirements. 

Quare  vitia  sua  nemo  confltetur  ? 
Quia  etiam  nunc  in  illis  est.     Somnum 
Karrare  vigllantis  eat.  Lat.  Sbnbc.v. — 

"Why  docs  no  one  confess  his  vices?  It  is  because  he  is  yet  in  them,  jet 
their  slave.     It  is  for  a  loaking  man  to  tell  his  dr/iams." 

Quas  aut  inouria  fudlt, 

Aut  humana  paium  oavit  natura.  Lat.  Hobace. — 
"  Faults  originating  from  carelessness,  from  that  frailty  vrhich  is  natural 
to  man,  or  that  may  be  owing  to  a  pardonable  neglect."     Errors  in  a, 
literary  work  either  springing  from  haste  or  partaking  of  the  infirmity 

Qnaa  dedeiis  aolua  semper  habeble  opes.  Lat.  Martial. — 
"The  wealth  which  you  give  away  will  ever  be  your  own."  As  the  poet 
was  ignorant  of  the  Christian  preoeptof  "laying  up  treaaures  in  heaven," 
be  seems  to  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  human  gratitude.  When  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  g^re  away  some  thousands,  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  his  presumptive  heir  inquired  where 
his  fortune  was  to  be  found ;  to  whom  he  answered,  "  that  it  was  in  the 
pockets  of  the  indigent." 

Quasi.  Lat. — "As  it  were,  in  a  manner."  "A  quasi  independent 
member,"  that  is,  "An  apparenilf/  independent  member." 

Quasi  in  loco  parentis.  Lat. — "As  it  were  in  the  place  or  position 
of  a  parent."    "It  was  obvious  that  he  stood  quasi  in  loco  parentis." 

Quern  poenitet  peooaase,  pene  est  innocens.    Lat.  Sbneca.— 
"He  who  is  sorry  for  having  sinned,  ie  almost  innocent."    "' 
has  nearly  obliterated  his  fault. 

Qnem  res  plus  nimio  delectarere  seoundae, 

Mutatae  quatlent.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"  The  man  who  is  too  much  elated  with  prosperity,  will  moat  acutely  feel 
the  shock  of  adversity."  He  who  is  intoxicated  liy  his  height,  will  most 
severely  feel  hie  fall. 

Quern  semper  acerbum 

Semper  houoratum  (sic  dl  voluistls)  habebo.  Lat.  Vihgil. 
— "Thatdaj  I  shall  always  recollect  with  grief,  but,  as  the  gods  have 
willed  it,  with  reverence :"  referring  to  the  day  on  which  the  Bpeaker  had 
lust  a  most  valued  friend. 
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QaemcQuque  mlserum  viderls,  homlnem  scias.  Lat.  Seneca, — 
"When  jDu  see  a  maa  in  distress,  acknowledge  him  iit  onue  your  fellow- 
man."  llecolleot  thsit  he  is  foi'iiied  uf  tlie  same  niatei'ials,  with  the  same 
feelings,  as  yourself,  aod  then  relieve  him  aa  you  yourself  would  wiah  to 
be  relieved. 

Qui  alterum  inousat  probrl  eum  tpeum  se  bituerl  oportet. 
Lat.  Plaotus.— "  He,  who  ncousea  anotbei- of  dishonesty,  of  any  heinous 
or  detestable  notion,  should  look  closely  into  himself,  should  rigidly  scru- 
tiniiie  his  own  conduct."  A  man  who  goes  into  court  as  a  witness  iigaiiist 
another  should  go  thither  with  clean  hands;  and  the  same  with  tlie  Col'rt 

OF  CONSCIBJICB. 

Qui  amtctia  eat  amat,  qttl  amat  uon  utlque  amicus  est.  Itaque 
amloitia  semper  prodeat;  amor  etiam  aliquaiido  nooet.  Lat. 
Senec4. — "He  wlio  is  a  friend  must  love,  but  he  who  loves  is  not  there- 
fore a  friend.     Thus  frieudship  is  always  advantageous,  whilst  love  is 

Qui,  atit  tempus  quid  postulet  noii  videt,  ant  plura  loquitur, 
aut  se  osteiitat,  aut  eorum  quibuacum  est  rationem  noii  habet, 
Is  Ineptus  esse  dicitur.  Lat.  Cicero. — "  That  man  is  guilty  of  iniperti- 
nence,  who  considers  not  tlie  circumstances  of  time,  or  engrosses  the  ooii- 
rersation,  or  makes  himself  the  sulyect  of  his  discourse,  or  pays  no  regard 
to  the  company  he  is  in."  A  good  definition  of  icnpertinence. 

Qui  BaTiam  non  odtt,  amet  tua  oaimiua  Maevi  I  Lat.  Yibqil. 
—  "He  who  does  not  hate  Biviijs,  let  him,  0  M.^EViua,  love  thy  verses." 
These  were  two  of  the  worst  poets  of  antiquity.  He,  who  has  so  little  taste 
as  lo  relish  one  Lmd  performance,  cannot  be  disgusted  with  another  equally 
indifferent. 

Qui  bellos  homo  est,  puslllus  liomo  est.  Lat.  Martul. — "A 
pretty  fellow  [coxcomb]  is  but  half  a  man." 

Qui  caplt  ille  faolt.  Lat.  prov. — "  He,  who  takes  it  to  hiaiself, 
makes  the  allusion."     If  the  cap  fits,  put  it  on. 

Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Baooliaiialia  vlvunt.  Lat.  Jvvenai.. — 
"Who  affect  to  be  Cueii,  and  live  like  Bacchanals."— Applied  to  men 
whose  feigned  austerity  is  nothing  more  than  a  mask  for  their  debauchery. 

Qui  de  Gontemuenda  gloria  libros  sciibunt,  nonien  buiiiii 
inscribuut.  Lat. — "  They  who  write  books  about  despising  glory,  in- 
scribe their  own  names."  They  show  a  wish  for  that  fame  which  they 
fLffflnt  tn  desni^e. 

Lat. 
about 

:  let  the  receiver,  however,  proclaim  it  to  the  world  [if  such  be  his 
pleasure]." 

Qui  e  nuce  nuolenm  esse  vult,  fraug't  nucem.  Lat.  Plautus. 
— "  lie  that  will  eat  the  kernel  must  crack  the  nut ;  he  that  would  have 
the  gain  must  take  the  pain." 

Qui  est  plus  eaclave  qu'uu  courtisaa  assldu,  si  ce  n'est  un 
oourtlaan  plus  assldu?  I'r.  La  BRurERB.— "  Who  is  a  greater  slave 
than  the  assiduaus  courtier,  unless  it  be  the  one  who  is  still  more  assidu- 
ous, more  of  a  toad-eater?" 

Qui  facit  per  alium  faolt  per  se,    Lat.   La,w  miisim,— "What  a 
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man  dues  by  another,  he  does  by  or  through  hims^elf."  Eveiy  man  must 
bo  reaponsibla  for  that  which  he  empowers  or  coniiuande  another  to  do. 
If  he  orders  another  to  oommit  a  trespass,  he  is  himself  a  trespasser. 

Qui  fert  malls  auzUlum,  post  tempus  dolet.  Lat.  Peagdros. 
— "  He  who  renders  assistance  to  the  wicked  repents  of  it,  regrets  it,  ere 
long." 

Qui  &t,  Maecenas,  nit  nemo,  quam  slbl  eottem 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objeoeiit,  ilia 
Contentas  vivat,  laudet  dlversa  aequeutes.  Lat.  Horaob. — 
"How  comes  it,  Maeeenns,  that  no  one  is  contented  with  tliat  lot  which 
either  reflection  may  have  given  him,  or  chance  may  have  thrown  in  his 
way,  bnt  rather  deems  the  condition  of  those  persons  enviable,  who  fol- 
low pursuits  in  life  that  are  different  from  his  own?"  The  merchant  en- 
fies  the  lawyer,  and  is  envied  in  his  turn.  Every  man,  with  few  escep- 
tions,  eeems  to  think  that  he  would  have  thriven  better  in  any  other 
pursuit,  than  in  that  which  he  has  adopted. 

Qui  genua  humanum  ingenlo  supetavlt,  et  omnes 
Fraestinzit,  3tellas  ezortus  uti  aetberlus  Sol. 

Lilt.     LuCliETlUS. — 

"A  man  who  utterly  surpassed  the  whole  human  race  in  ability,  in  in- 
born talent,  and  threw  all  into  the  shade,  outshone  all,  even  &a  the  rising 
sun  outshines  or  obscures  the  stars."  These  brilliant  lines  were  applied 
by  the  Poet  t«  Epicgnus,  the  distinguished  Athenian  philosopher.  The 
first  clause,  "Qui  genus  JiJimamaa  ingenin  stiperaoit,"  is  inscribed  on  the 

f pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  C'ol- 
ege,  Canibiidge. 

Qui  genua  jaotat  auum,  aliena  laudat.  Lat.  Sknbca. — "He  who 
boasts  of  his  lineage,  boasts  of  that  which  does  not  properly  belong  to 
him."  See  "QemK  et pitiavos,"  (fee,  and  "QiUdproded,  Pvntke,"  (6c. 

Qui  invldet  minor  eat.  Lat. — "  He  who  envies  admits  his  in- 
feriority." 

Qui  legitlmum  cuplet  fecisae  poema. 

Cum.  tabulis  animttin  censoris  sumet  honestl ; 
Audebit.  quaeounque  parum  apleiidoria  habebuut, 
Et  Bine  poudere  erunt,  et  honoce  indigna  fereutur. 
Verba  movere  loco.    _  _  _  Lat.  Horace.— 

"The  author  who  proposes  to  give  the  public  a  finished  poem  [a  genuine 
poem,  that  is,  one  oouiposed  in  accordance  with  all  the  rules  and  precepts 
of  artj,  must  peruse,  go  over,  his  papers  with  the  eye  of  an  impartial 
critic.  He  will  nicely  mark  what  words  seem  to  want  strength  and 
beauty,  what  appear  low  and  groveling,  and  will  resolutely  retrcncli 
them,  reject  them,  blot  them  out." 

"The  man,  who  studies  masterly  to  frame 
A  finished  piece,  and  build  an  honest  fame, 
Will  with  his  papers,  faithful  to  his  trust. 
Assume  the  spirit  of  a  censor  just; 
Boldly  blot  out  whatever  seems  obscure. 
Or  lightly  mean,  unworthy  to  procure 
Iininoitiil  honor  [though  the  words  give  way 
With  warm  loluctauee,  and  by  force  obey]." 
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N.B.  The  idea  intended  to  Le  oonrejed  by  the  poet  is  this ; — Tliat 
Bach  a  writer  as  the  one  desotibed  will  take  his  tablets,  on  which  he  is 
going  to  compose  his  strains,  with  the  siune  feeling  that  an  impartial 
critic  will  take  up  the  tablets  that  are  to  contain  his  criticisms.  For,  as 
a  fair  and  honest  critic  will  mark  whatever  faults  are  deserving  of  being 
noted,  so  will  a  good  poet  correct  whatever  things  appear  in  his  own  pi'o- 
ductions  worthy  of  correction. 

Qiii  male  agit  odit  Incem,  Lat.  pror. — "He  who  commits  evil 
actions  shuns  the  light."  The  worst  presumable  motives  will  always  be 
inferred,  where  the  doer  of  an  act  seeks  to  ahroud  himself  in  darkness 
and  in  mystery. 

Qui  meDtiri,  ant  fallere  inanerit  patrem  aut 

Audebit,  tanto  magia  audebit  ceteros.  Lat.  Terence. — 

"He  who  once  dares  to  lie  to,  or  deceive,  his  father,  will  much  mure 
readily  do  so  by  others." 

Qui  mSpidse  Cotln  n'estlme  point  son  roi, 
Et  n'a,  aeloa  Cotla,  nl  Dieu,  ni  foi,  ni  loi.  Fr.  Boileau. — 
"He  who  despises  Cotin  cannot  respect  his  king;  and,  according  toCotin, 
knows  neither  a  God,  a  faith,  or  a  law."  This  is  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
political  disputants,wbo,whentbeirpa8sions  are  heated,  do  not  scruple  to 
apply  to  their  opponents  the  appellations  of  atheists  and  traitors,  jacobins 
ana  Jacobites,  or  whatever  maj  be  the  opprobrious  terms  of  the  day. 

Qui  tnorl  dldiclt  aervlre  dedidioit.  Supra  Dmuem  potentiam 
eat,  certe  extta  onuiem.  Lat.  Seneca. — "He  who  has  learned  to  die, 
lias  learned  how  to  avoid  being  a  slave.  Such  a  man  is  most  certainly  be- 
joi^  the  reach  of  all  human  power."  The  writer,  who  aflerwarde  suffiirod 
himself  to  bleed  to  death,  when  uommanded  by  a  tyrant  to  terminate  his 
esistence,  seems,  when  writing  this  energetic  passage,  to  have  had  some 
Tiresentiraenl  of  hia  own  fate.  The  fear  of  death  presses  heavily  on  the 
human  mind:  the  frequent  and  habitual  contemplation  of  it,  however, 
disaiitts  the  grim  and  ruthless  tyrant  of  all  his  terrors. 

Qtd  n'a  point  de  aerts  Sittente  ana,  n'en  aura  jamais.  Fr. — 
"He  who  has  no  sense  at  thirty  years  of  age,  will  never  have  any." 

Qui,  ne  tuberibus  proprila  oSendat  aniicum, 

Poatulat,  IgaoBcet  verrucia  Uilua.  Lat.  HoRiCB.— 

"  He  who  expects  his  friend  not  t«  take  offense  at  the  bumps,  swellings, 
that  disfigure  his  own  person,  must  at  once  o'erlook  such  friend's  warts." 
"The  man  who  hopes  his  bile  shall  not  offend 
Should  overlook  the  pimples  of  his  friend." 
We  ought  to  overlook  minor  blemishes  in  our  friends,  if  we  expect  that 
they  should  not  be  shocked  with  our  greater  defects. 

Qui  neeolt  dlsslmnlaxe  neacit  regmare.  Lat. — "  He  who  knows 
not  how  to  dissemble  knows  not  how  to  reign."  That  man  is  little  fitted 
for  fouiety  who  has  not,  on  particular  occasions,  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
CO  .ci'aling  his  feelings,  and  dissembling  for  the  moment  his  resentmetits. 

Qui  nil  moIltUT  Inepte.  Lat.  HoBACiE. — "Who  attempts  nothing 
inindiciiiusly."  Whose  means  are  always  suited  t»his  end.  Spoken  of  a 
wise  and  provident  statesman. 

Qui  non  eat  hodie,  eras  minoa  aptua  erit.    Lat.  Martial. — 
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"The  man  will  surely  fail,  who  dares  delay, 
And  lose  to-morri)w,  that  has  lost  tn-day." 
Protrastinatioa  ia  ruiijuus.     Aptly  has  it  been  styled  by  Young  "  the 
thief  of  time." 

Qui  Bon  libera  veritatem  pronanclat,  proflltor  eat  verltatts, 
Lat, — "  He  who  dues  not  freely  and  boldly  speak  tlie  truth  is  a  betrayer 
of  tJie  truth." 

Qui  non  profloit,  deficit.  Lat. — "  He  who  does  not  progress,  te- 
trogades."  This  ia  a  maxim  fur  all  aces ;  the  boy  at  suhool,  who  is  not 
gaining,  is  certainly  losing  ground.  It  will  equally  apply  to  every  other 
position  in  life, 

Qnl  non  vetat  peccare  cum.  poseit,  jubet.  Lat.  Seneca. — "  He 
who  dues  not  forbid  tlie  couimission  of  crime,  when  it  is  in  his  power  U> 
do  so,  acts  as  if  he  aetnally  commanded  it." 

Qui  non  vult  fieri  desidiosue,  amet.  Lat.  Ov^tn,^"  Let  hinj,  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  slothful,  laay,  indolent,  fall  at  once  in  love."  That 
huay  passion  will  eali  into  existence,  will  speedily  arouse,  all  his  facaltiea. 

Qnl  perd,  p^clie.  Fr.  prov. — "  lie  who  loses,  sins."  The  man  who 
is  unsuccessful  ia  generally  held  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

1 Qui  praegtavat  artes 

lufra  se  poaitas,  estlnctua  amabitur  idem.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"He  whiise  moral  or  intellectual  excellence  causes  envy  in  his  lifetime 
will  be  revered  wbeu  he  is  dead." 

"For  those  are  hated  that  excel  the  rest, 
Although,  when  dead,  they  are  beloved  and  bleat." 

Qui  pr§te  &  I'ami  perd  au  double.  Fr.  prov. — "He  who  lendahia 
money  to  a  friend,  is  sure  to  lose  both." 

Qui  se  aent'galBux  se  gale.  Fr.  prov. — "He  who  feels  himself 
scabby,  let  him  scratch."    Let  him  who  feels  the  .allusion  resent  it. 

Qtii  ae  aert  de  la  lampe,  au  moins  de  I'liulle  y  met.  Fr. — "He, 
who  makes  use  of  the  lamp,  should  at  least  supply  it  with  oil." 

Qui  seipsain.  laudat,  cito  derlBorem  inveniet.  Lat,  PubiiIVS 
SvRUS. — "He  who  sounds  his  own  praises,  who  is  his  own  trumpeter,  will 
soon  meet  with  those  who  will  scoff  at  him,  will  turn  him  into  ridicule." 

Qui  sentit  commoduni,  Beutire  debet  et  onus.  Lat.  Lawmaxim. 
— "He  should  eadure  the  burden  who  derives  the  advantage." 

Qui  aibi  amious  est,  scito  banc  amioum  omuibtia  esse.  Lat. 
Seneca.^"  He  who  is  his  owu  friend,  is  a  friend  to  all  men."  He  who  is 
considerate  in  his  own  concerns,  will  kindly  extend  his  consideration  to 
those  of  his  friends. 

Qui  Etatult  allquid,  parte  inaudita  altera, 

Aequum  licet  stataerit  liaud  aequua  est.  Lat.  Seneca. — 
"  He  who  decides  in  anyease,  without  hearing  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
is  most  certainly  not  just,  even  though  he  may  come  to  a  just  deciaion." 

Qui  Btudet  optatam  oursn  ooutingere  metam 

Multa  tulit  fedtque  puer,  eudavlt  et  alait.  Lat,  Horace. — 
"  He  who  desires  to  rench  w^ith  speed  the  wished-for  end  (the  winning-post 
of  the  race),  must  from  his  boyhood  have  endured  and  labored  much,  and 
have  borne  the  alternate  esti'emesof  heatand  cold."  No  man  ever  attained 
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escollence  in  any  one  art  oi'  pmfesaioni  without  haviDg  passed  through 
the  slow  and  painful  process  of  study  and  preparatioa. 

Qui  aul  memores  alios  feoere  merendo.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Men, 
who  have  insured  the  remembrance  of  theraaelves  by  their  merits,  their 
deserts."  Men  whose  good  deeds  ii?e  in  the  hearts  of  their  survivors: 
Howard,  the  Phclinthkopist,  for  instance,  Sik  IIuki'hry  Davy,  and  a 
few  others. 

Qui  tarn.  Law  Lat. — "An  action  in  the  nature  of  an  information  on 

Qni  terret,  plus  Ipse  timet.  Lat.  Claudiah. — "  He  who  awes 
otiiers  is  more  in  I'eai'  himself."  The  despot  keeps  others  in  dread  of  hi3 
tyranny,  whilst  he  himself  is  a  prey  to  his  own  alarms. 

Qxii  tlmide  rogat,  docet  negare.  Lat.  Seneca. — "  He  who  asks 
fearfully  invites  a  denial."  The  claimant  who  has  the  greatest  share  of 
confldeuoe  is  the  moat  likely  to  succeed. 

^ul  trop  dit,  ne  cUt  rien.  Fr. — "  He  who  says  too  much,  snjw  no- 
thing [to  the  point  or  purpose]." 

Qui  iiti  solt,  el  bona.  Lat. — "  To  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  them,  riches  are  a  blessing." 

Qui  Vive?  Fr. — "Who  goes  there?"  Literally,  "Who  lives?"  "He 
is  on.  the  guivive,"  that  is,  "on  the  aloi't,  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation." 

Qni  vult  deolpl,  decipiatnr.  Lat.  prov. — "  If  a  man  wishes  to  be 
deceived  or  imposed  upon,  let  him  be  imposed  upon." 

Quibus  indicils?  quo  teate  probavit?  Lat.  Juvenal, — "By 
what  discoveries,  by  what  witness,  has  he  proved  it?  [the  truth  of  his 
assertion]."     In  other  words,  "Where  or  what  is  his  authority  for  his 

Qulcqnid  agunt  homines  nostri  est  farrago  llbelli.  Lat.  JnvE- 
L.— "AH  that  engrosses  the  attention  of  mankind  is  ''     ' 


compound  of  this  book  of  m 

"Whate'er  men  say,  or  do,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme." 
A  motto  often  prefised  to  periodical  works. 

Quidquld  erlt,  superanda  omnia  fortnna  ferendo  eat.  Lat. 
Virgil. — "  Whatever  the  event  may  be,  whatever  may  turn  out,  we  must 
get  the  better  of  our  ill  fortune  by  bearing  it  like  men,"  The  only  way 
to  overcome  disaster  is  by  fortitude  and  perseverance.  See  "Tu  ne  cede 
mails,"  &c, 

Qulcquld  est  bonl  morie  levitate  esstlngultar.  Lat.  Seneca.-' 
"  Levity  of  behavior  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous." 

Quioquld  est  illud,  quod  sentit,  quod  aaplt,  quod  vult,  quod 
viget,  ooeleate  et  dlvinum  eat;  ob  eamque  rem  aeternum  alt 
necesse  eat.  Lat.  CiCEao. — "Whatever  that  be,  which  thinks,  which 
understands,  which  wills,  which  act*,  it  is  something  celestial  and  divine; 
.  and,  upon  that  account,  must  necessarily  be  eternal." 

Quloquid  exceaslt  modum. 
Pendet  instablJl  logo.        Lat,  Seneca.— 
"Whatever  has  exceeded  its  due  bounds,  is  ever  in  a  state  of  instability." 
This  is  a  mnsim  equally  true,  whether  applied  to  men  or  to  governments. 
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In  piilitica,  as  well  as  in  physios,  the  power  is  weakened  from  being  oyer' 
strained. 

Quloquid  praeolpies,   esto   btevia.     Lat.  Horace. — "Whatever 
precepts  you  give,  be  short:  let  your  pret'epts  be  elear  and  aui^cinot." 
All  didactic  rules  aliouU  be  giveu  with  brevity. 
Qulcimqns  amislt  dignitatem  priBtiiiam, 

Ignavie  etiam  jocua  est  in  caau  gravl.  Lat.  Fhaesrus.-' 
"Wlioever  has  lost  his  formei'  dignity,  elevated  position  in  the  social 
scale,  is,  in  his  sad  cimditiun,  in  his  raisfortune,  a  atanding  jest  even  to 
the  cowardly,  the  vilest  of  the  vile." 

Quicuuqne  turpi  frauds  aemel  inuotnit, 

Btiamsi  verum  dloit,  amlttit  Sdem.     Lat.  Phabdrus. — 
"Whoever  has  once  been  notorious  for  an  act  of  fraud  or  falsehood,  can 
never  again  gain  credit  even  when  he  speaks  the  truth." 
"  The  wretch,  who  ofMn  has  deceived, 
Though  truth  he  speaks,  is  ne'er  believed." 
Quid  aeternia  minorem.  oonellllB  anlmum  fatlgaa  ?     Lat.  Uo- 
RACE.^"Wliy   dost  thou  disquiet  thy  mind,  unalsle  to  take  in  etei'nal 
designs?"  that  is,  to  estend  its  vision  beyond  the  bounds  of  huuian  ex- 
istence.  Why  torment  thyself  with  the  anticipation  of  future  evil  ? 
"Thus  whUe  Nature's  works  decay. 
Busy  mortal,  prithee  say. 
Why  dost  thou  fatigue  thy  mind, 
Nut  for  endless  schemes  designed  I" 
Quid  brevi  fottea  Jaculamur  aevo  niulta?     Lat.  Hor.vce. — 
"Why  do  we,  whose  strength  is  but  of  short  duration,   aim  at  many 
things,  form  so  many  and  great  designs?" 

"Why  do  we  aim  with  eager  strife 
At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  hfe? 
Creatures,  alas !  whose  boasted  power 
la  hut  the  blessing  of  an  hour !" 
Quid  craatlna  Tolveret  aetaa  scire  nefaa  Iiomlnl.  Lat.  Statics. 
— "What  to-murrow  may  bring  foith,  Bhat  may  happen  on  the  morrow, 
'tis  not  permitted  man  to  know."     See  "Prudens  futari,"  <fec. 

Quid  datar  a  divia  felici  optatina  hora?  Lat.  Catullus. — 
"What  is  there  given  by  the  gods  more  desirable  than  a  happy  hour?" 
The  jelix  Iwra  of  the  Romans  implied  "  a  lucky  occasion,"  or  what  EoivB 
calls  "a  glorious,  golden  opportunity." 

Quid  de  quoqne  viro,  et  oul  dioaa,  aaepe  Tldeto.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "Takeeapecialcare  what  you  say  of  any  man,  and  to  whom  you  say  it." 
"  Now  take  my  oounsel,  and  pray  have  a  oare 
Of  whom  you  talk,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where." 
Nothing  in  human  life  requires  more  caution  than  the  manner  of  making 
our  report  on  the  character  of  others. 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renuls  tu,  quod  jubet  alter.  Lat. 
HoKACB. — "What  shall  I  give?  what  shall  I  not  give?  What  you  refuse, 
another  imperiously  calls  for."  The  poet  ia  speaking  of  what  anihors  in 
all  ages  have  complained  of, — the  difference  of  taste,  and  the  capricious- 
Doas  of  their  readers. 
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Quid  dlgnum  tauto  feret  bic  promiesor  hlatu  ?    Lat.  Horace. 
— "Whiit  will  this  promise!'  bring  forwiird  wortliy  of  so  large  a  boast?" 
What  will  this  boaster  of  what  lie  will  do  bring  forth,  or  jiroauce,  worthy 
of  so  grand  iioqueut  an  esordium,  commence  men  t,  or  begmaing? 
■'  Hiiw  will  the  boaster  hold  (his  yawning  rate  V 
Quid  dignum  tauto  tlbi  ventre  gulaque  precabor  ? 

Lat,  Martial. — 
"So  wide  a  swallow,  and  so  vast  a  paunch, 
Say,  what  shall  cram? — a  tarbot  or  a  haunch?" 
A  suitable  quesdon  to  city  aldermen,  parochial  officials,  and  gluttons. 

Quid  dominl  faoient,  audent  qnum  talla  furea  ?  Lat.  YiaaiL. 
— "What  will  their  masters  do,  ivhen  low  villains  thus  presume?"  What 
are  we  to  expect  from  the  principals,  when  we  are  thus  insulted  by  the 
subalterns '! 

Quid  est  tnrpiuB  quam  aenex  vivere  iuolplens?  Lat.  Senega. 
— "What  is  more  scandalous  than  an  old  man  who  isonly  just  beginning 
to  live  as  he  ought  to  do?"  It  is  shameful  to  see  a  man  in  advanced  life 
entering  for  the  first  time  on  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  or  the  praetice 

Quid  ferre  reousent,  quid  valeant  humeri.    Lat.  Horace. — 
"[Let  an  author  well  consider  with  himself]  what  his  shoulders  can  bear, 
and  what  they  cannot." 

Quid  leges,  sine  mortbus  vanae,  profioiuut?  Lat.  Horace. — 
"What  good  can  laws  do,  anless  based  (in  the  principles  of  morality?" 

Quid  mentem  traxiaae  polo,  quid  profuit  altum 
Bre^ese  caput,  pecudum  si  more  pererrat  ?  Lat.  Claudian. 
— "What  profits  it  a  man  to  have  had  a  soul  infused  into  him,  and  to  have 
had  tie  privilege  of  walking  with  head  and  brow  erect,  if  he  goes  astray 
like  creatures  devoid  of  reason?"    A  good  lesson  from  a  heathen. 

Quid  non  ebrjetas  deslguat  ?  Operta  reoludit ; 
Spee  Jnbet  esae  ratas;  In  proelia  trudlt  tnertem. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"To  whatlengths  does  not  wine  proceed?  It  discloses  the  deepest  secrets; 
it  ratifies  every  hope;  and  nrges  even  the  cowai-d  to  the  battle-field." 
Di'unkenness  makes  men,  at  the  same  time,  confident  and  imprudent. 

Quid  non  mortalla  pectora  Cogla, 
Auri  sacra  fames  ?  Lat.  Vibqii.. — 

"Accursed  thirst  of  gold  I  to  what  doat  thou  not  urge  the  human  breast!" 
To  what  atrocities  cannot  that  mind  reach,  which  ia  impelled  by  selfish 

Quid  noB  dura  refugimUB 

Aetas  ?  quid  iiitactum  nefasti 
Iilqulmus  ?  Lat.  Horace. — 

"What  villany  has  thu  age  left  untried, — «hnt  wiokednpss  unaccom- 
plished?" By  this  reHeetmn,  so  olten  employed,  it  is  meant  to  inti- 
mate that  the  present  ^e  is  worse  than  any  of  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

Quidnunc?    Lat.— "What  now!"     What  is  the  new 
Applied  in  ridicule  to  a  person  who  makes  the  acquisition  of  n 
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Quid  plura.  Lat. — "  Why  should  I  say  any  thing  more, — why  say 
any  thing  further?" 

Qnitd  prodest,  Foiitlee,  loiigo 

Sanguine  censeri,  pictoaque  oatendere  vultua 
Majorum  ?  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"Of  ivhiit  advantage  ia  it  to  you,  Ponticas,  to  ijuote  your  remute  ances- 
Uies,  and  to  exhibit  thoir  portraits?" 

"Where's  the  advantage,  where  the  real  good, 
In  triijiing  from  the  Houroe  our  ancient  bluod ; 
To  have  our  anoeBtors,  in  paint  or  stone, 
Pi'esBL'Ted  as  relics,  or  as  monsters  shown !" 
Quid  pro  quo.  Lat. — "What  for  what."  A  quid  pro  quo,  "a  niutusi! 

Quid  quiaque  vitet,  nanqnam  bomlni  satia 

CautuEu  eat  lu  horas.  Lat.  Horice. — 

"Man  is  never  snfficientiy  aware  of  the  dangers  that  he  has  every  moment 
to  amiid."  That  which  is  eulied  misfortune  contributes  but  little  bi  the 
sufferings  of  human  life.  They  are  in  general  to  be  set  down  to  our  own 
want  (if  caution  and  foresight. 

Quid  ratione  timemna  aut  ouplmus  ?  Lat.  Juven.\l, — "  What 
do  wo  di'ead  ur  desire  from  a  rational  niutive?" 

"  How  void  of  reason  are  ouv  hopes  and  fears !" 

Quid  rides?  mutato  nomine  de  te 

Pabula  narratur.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"  Why  Jo  you  laugh  ?  Change  but  the  name,  and  the  story  is  tuld  of  your- 
self." ^Vo  smile,  as  the  Satirist  justly  observes,  at  follies  related  under 
feigned  names,  when  we  should  smart  if  they  were  linked  with  our  own. 

Quid  Komae  faciam  ?  Mentiri  neaoio.  Lat.  Juve.ial.— "What 
should  I  dii  at  Rome?  I  cannot  lie."  What  should  that  man  do  iu  a  great 
capital,  who  cannot  adopt  Its  manners! 

Quid  aalviB  infamia  numinls  7  Lat.  Juvenal. — "What  matters 
infamy,  disgrace,  so  long  as  your  cash  is  safe  ?"  or,  to  use  an  elegant 
LosDONisu,   "  so  long  as  you  have  lots  of  tin." 

Quid  sit  ftatarnm  craa,  liige  quaerere.  Lat.  Horacb. — "Avoid 
all  inquiry  with  tespeiit  t<i  what  may  happen  on  the  morrow."  Look  nut 
BO  anxiously  into  the  future  as  to  preclude  oil  present  enjoyment. 

Quid  Bit  pulcrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non.  Lat. 
Horace.— "What  is  praiseworthy,  what  is  base,  what  is  profitable,  and 
what  pernicious."  These  are  stated  by  the  poet  as  the  first  aims  of  every 
moral  inquiry. 

Quid  tam  de^tro  pede  concipis,  ut  te 

Couatua  uon  poeniteat,  votique  peractl?     Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"  What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  designed,  so  luckily  begun, 
But,  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone!" 
Quid  tam  ridiculum  quam  oppeteie  mottem,  cum  irltam  tlbl 
luquletam  feceiis  metu  moirtis.     Lat.  Seneca. — "What  c 
ridjcuhius  as  to  seek  fur  death,  when  il   '  .     ..      .•         .■  ■< 

renders  your  existence  miserable?" 
Martial  has  been  thus  translated  :  — 
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Quid  te  esemta  Juvat  splnls  de  pluribiis  una  ?    Lnt.  Houace. 
— "Wliat  dues  it  avail  joa  to  pull  out  one  thorn,  while  so  many  are  left 
behind  ?"     How  are  you  bettered  by  the  removal  of  a  single  grievance, 
if  the  general  pressure  be  suffered  to  continue? 
— — —— — Quid  terras  alio  oalentes 
Sole  mutamus  patria  ?  Quia  exsul 

Se  quoque  fiiglt  ?  Lat.  HottiCE,- — ■ 

"Why  do  we  change  our  own  country  for  landa  warniitig  beceiith  anothei' 
sun  ?  What  exile,  or  fugitive,  ever  fied  from  himself  f" 
"  To  climates  warmed  by  other  suns 
In  Tain  the  wretched  exile  runs." 
N.B.  There  is  another  passage  from  the  pen  of  the  same  poet,  in  wMob 
■we  are  told  that, 

Codum,  mm  animum,  muiani,  gyi  trans  mare  eiirmnt : 
that  is, 

"Those  wights  who  through  the  venturous  ocean  range, 
Not  their  own  passions,  but, — the  climate,  change/ 
Again ; — In  oulpa  eat  animus,  g«i  a«  non  eff\t^it  unguam ; — 
"'Tis  in  the  mind  aloue  our  follies  lie. 
The  mind,  that  never  from  itself  can  fly." 
Onee  more; — Varro  tells  us  that  fon^e  fagil,  qui suos Jugit : — 
"Far  doth  he  flee,  who  self  and  clnn  doth  shun." 
Quid  verum  atque  deoens  ouro  et  rogo,  et  omuls  iu  hoc  Bum. 
Lat.  Horace. — "  My  cares  and  my  inquiries  are  directed  in  search  of  de- 
cenoy  and  truth,  and  in  this  I  am  wholly  engrossed  and  occupied."    This 
is  the  just  motto  of  a  satirist,  whose  aim  should  be  to  correct  whatever 
is  improper,  and  to  chastise  whatever  is  indecent. 

Quid  violentlns  auie  tyranni?  Lat,  Juvenal. — "What  can  b« 
more  violent  than  the  ear  of  a  tyrant  J"  What  more  dangerous  than  the 
confidence  of  a  despot? 

Quid  voveat  dulci  nutricula  niajus  alamno, 

Qui  eapere,  et  fariposslt  quae  sentiat?  Lat.  Horace. — 

"What  can  an  affectionate  nurse  wish  more  for  her  darling  charge  than 
for  him  to  be  wise,  and  to  be  able  to  express  hia  thoughts  with  propriety 
and  elegance?" 

"What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more. 
E'en  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  sense, 
Peroeptions  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence?" 
Quldquld  dellrant  reges,  pleotuntur  AohivL    Lat.  Horacb. — 
"Whatever  folly  their  kings  may  commit,  tie  Greeks  suffer  for  it."    The 
unhappy  people  invariably  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their  leaders. 

"When  doting  monarchs  urge 

Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge." 
Quidquld  dtcunt,  lattdo:  Id  rursum  si  negant,  lando  Id  quo- 
qtie,   Lat.  Terence,— " Whatever  thsy  say,  I  praise  it;  if  they  say  just 
tho  contrary  again,  I  praise  that  too."    The  character  of  a  toad-oater, 
liok-spittle. 
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Qu.'dquW  in  altum  fortuna  tulit,  rultura  levat.  hut.  Seneca. — 
"Wlia  .  vBvfovtunehnsvaised  to  a  height,  akehaa  niised  only  that  it  ma^ 
fall."  When  chance,  not  merit,  has  contributed  tu  a  man's  elevation,  his 
fall  may  be  considered  as  eertaia. 

Quidqnld  moltis  pecoatur  Inultmn  eat.  Lat.  LucAif. — "The 
guilt  w.iich  is  committed  by  many  must  pass  unpunished."  Where  the 
offender  are  nnmerous,  it  ia  BOmetimea  prudent  to  overlook  the  crime, 

Quleta  non  movete.  Lat. — "  Disturb  not  things  or  matters  that  are 
going  im  in  the  old  jog-trot  style."  Eschew  and  utterly  repudiate  every 
thing  in  tiie  shape  of  improvement,  and  oruah,  if  possible,  the  faculties 
of  the  huinao  miud.  A  maxim  in  high  repute  with  a  iavge  section  of 
what  is  called  "  the  educated  portion  of  the  eommanity  I" 

Quiete  et  pure  atque  eleganter  actas  aetatls  placlda  et  lenia 
reoordatlo.  Lat.  Cicero,—"  Placid  and  soothing  is  the  lemembranoe  of 
a  life  passed  in  quietness,  innocence,  and  elegance." 

Quia  bonus,  aut  face  digniis 

Aroana,  qnalem  Cereris  vult  esse  sacerdos, 
TJlia  aliena  slbi  eredat  mala ?  Lat.  Jltesat,  ^ 

"  Who  can  all  sense  of  others'  ills  escape, 
Is  but  a  brute,  at  best,  in  human  shape." 
See  "Homo  sum:  humani,"  ifo;. 
Quia  oostodlet  Ipsos  ouatodea?     Lat.  Juvbn.\l.— " Who  shall 
guard  your  own  guards?"     What  check  have  you  upon  the  vei-j  spies 
whom  you  have  set  on  this  occasion  ? 

Quia  deslderlo  sit  pudor  aitt  modus 
Tam  carl  oapitU  ?  Lat.  Horace.— 

"What  shame  or  bounds  can  be  annexed  to  our  grief,  on  losing  an  indi. 
vidual  so  intimately  and  justly  esteemed  ?" — This  is  a  common  (ireface  to 
an  elegy  or  a  funeral  sermon, — By  the  poet  it  was  originall;y  given  as  a 
solemn  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  endeared  friend.  If  Quintilian  had 
the  worth  ascrihed  to  him  in  the  following  part  of  the  ode,  Hoeaob  must 
be  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  posthumous  adulation. 

Quia  expedivit  palttaco  suttin  ^TJipe?  Lat.  Persius. — "Who 
taught  that  parrot  bis  ' how  o'te  no  V  " — Who  iustiucted  that  pedant  to 
quote  Bu  largely  from  other  languages? 

Quia   exsul   se   quoque  fugit?      Lat.  Hobace. — See  "Qaid  ler- 

Quia  fallere  posalt  amantem  ?  Liit,  ViEOii.. — "Who  can  deoeive 
a  lover  ?"     What  can  escape  a  lover's  jealousy  and  penetration  ? 

Quis  soit  an  adjiolaut  hodlemae  crastina  summae 
Xempora  Di  auperi  ?  Lat.  HoR.iCE, — 

"  Who  knows  whether  the  Almighty  will  add  to-morrow  to  the  days  al- 
ready passed?"  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow :  for  thou  know  est  not 
what  a  ilay  may  bring  forth." — Prov.  xsvii.  1. 

Quia  talla  fando  temperet  a  laorymla?  Lat.  Virgil.— "Who 
in  speaking  of  such  things  can  abstain  from  teats?"  Who  can  remain 
tmaffected  by  snch  a  narrative? 

Quia  tulerlt  GraccUoa  de  aeditlone  querentes  ?  Lat.  Juvenal, 
— "Wlio  could  endure  thcGracohi  ooinplaiiiing  of  sedition?"    "Hi  com- 
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pltuns  of  faction  and  conspiracy,  forsooth  1  Quis  iiderit  Gracclwa  de  sedi 
tione  gtim-entes  ?" 

"  [This  we  might  bear ;]  hot  who  his  spleen  could  rein. 
And  hear  the  Gcacehi  of  the  nioh  complain  1" 

Quia  virtutem  amplectltiir  ipaam,  praemia  si  toUaa  ?  Lat. 
JuvEN.ii..— "-IVho  embraces,  caves  for,  e'en  Virtue  herself,  if  you  take 
away  her  rewards,  if  jou  withhold  every  inducement  to  love  her  for  her 
own  sake?" 

Quia  vituperavit?  Lat. — "Who  has  found  fault  with  it, — who  has 
disparaged  it, — who  has  questioned  it?" 

Qnienam  igltur  lllier  ?  Sapiens,  elbl  qnt  fmperlosns,  Lat. 
HoRACB. — "Who,  then,  is  free?  The  wise  man,  who  can  command  him- 
self, who  eiercises  dominion  over  himself."  No  man  is  less  free  than  he 
who  is  a  slave  to  hia  passions. 

Quo  anlmo  ?  Lat. — "With  what  mind?"  The  quo  animo, — the 
spirit  and  intention  with  which  any  act  was  performed. 

Quo  fata  trabunt  retrahuntque,  sequamur.  Lat.  Vibuil. — 

"Let  us  follow  the  fates  where'er  they  may  direct  our  footsteps.  Let  us 
go  where  Fate  summons  or  invites  us."  Let  us  yield  implicit  ohedieoce 
to  the  will  of  Heaven, 

Quo  jure.  Law  Lat. — "By  what  right."  A  writ  that  lies  for  him 
who  has  lands,  wherein  another  challenges  common  of  pasture  time  out 
of  mind,  whereby  the  party  is  compellaii  to  shoiv  "by  what  right"  he 
entertains  this  claim. 

Quo  me  cumque  rapit  tempestaE,  deferor  hoBpes.  Lat,  Horace. 
— "To  whatever  qunrtei-  the  storm  may  blow,  it  hears  me  ati  a  willing 
guest."  I  endeavor  to  accommodate  myself  to  every  circ  urns  tun  i;e  and 
condition  of  life. 

Quo  mlhi  fortuna,  b1  noii  oouoeditur  uti  ?  Lat.  Horace. — "  Of 
what  use  is  fortune  to  me,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  make  use  of  it  ?"  Of 
what  value  is  wealth,  if  its  enjoyment  be  restricted? 

Quo  mtnus.  Law  Lat. — The  appellation  given  to  a  writ  issuing 
by  fiction  fmm  the  Court  of  Bsobequer,  on  behalf  of  a  person  supposed 
to  be  the  sovereign's  farmer  or  debtor,  against  another,  where  there  is  any 
cause  of  personal  action. 

Quo  more  pyrls  veaol  Calaber  jubet  hoapes.  Lat.  Ho^iace. — 
"  In  the  same  mauner  as  a  Calabrlan  would  insist  on  your  eating  his 
pears."  This  fruit  is  so  plentiful  in  Calabria,  that  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
feeding  hogs.  The  application  is  therefore  to  those  who  officiously  force 
oa  you  things  of  little  value,  awd  for  which  you  have  no  liking 

Qtio  n'*'*!  majua  meliusve  terris.  Iiat.  Horace. —  Than  whom 
(or  which)  was  never  any  thing  greater  or  better  on  earth,"  A  con\  enii,nt 
phrase  of  compliment. 

Qao  res  otiniqae  cadent,  unum  et  oomnittne  periolum, 

Una  salua  ambobua  erit.  L  it    \  ir  il  — 

"Whatever  may  Vie  the  issue  of  the  fiflair,  we  (or  they)  wdl  share  one 
nowmon  danger,  or  rejoice  in  mutual  safety."  Whatevei'  may  bo  the  re- 
sult, our  faf«s  (or  those  of  the  parties]  arc  uiiited. 
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Quo  aemel  est  inibuta  recena,  aervablt  odoreui 

Testa  dlu.  Lat.  Hokacb. — 

"The  jar  will  long  retain  the  flavor  of  that  with  which  it  whs  fivHt  filled." 
The  prejudioea  imbibed  from  early  education  will  probably  last  through 
life. 

"  The  odor  of  the  wine  that  first  shall  stain 
The  virgin  vessel,  it  will  long  retain  !" 
N.B.  The  vessels  for  holding  wine,  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  were  of  earthenware. 

Quo  teneam  vultua  mutantem  Protea  nado?  Lnt.  Horace. — 
"By  what  knot,  noose,  or  chain  can  I  hold  this  Proteus,  who  changes  his 
form  and  appearance  at  willf"  How  shall  I  confine  to  a  specific  point  tJis 
man  who  so  often  shifts  his  ground  of  avKument!  N.B.  Aooordinc  to  the 
heathen  mythology,  PftoiKirs  was  one  of  the  gods  of  the  sea,  ami  could 
foretell  fnture  events.   He  could  transform  himself  into  any  shape. 

Quo  ■warranto.  Law  Lat. — "  By  what  warrant."  A  writ  lying 
f^ainsl  the  person  who  has  usurped  any  franchise  or  liberty  against  the 

Quoad.    Lat. — "  So  far  ns 
quoad  tlie  collection  of  county  ri 

Quoad  hoc.  Lat. — "As,  or,  so  far  aa,  this."  "  He  is  right  quoad 
hoc:"  that  is,  "as  to  this  stage  of  the  business,  or  point  of  the  argument." 
"Each  power  is  separately  weak  gvoad  hoc:"  that  is,  "  so  far  as  this 
[thing  or  matter  is  concerned]." 

Quoad  aaora.  Lat. — "A  letter  was  read  in  support  of  an  overture 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  paroohial  system  to  quoad  sacra 
churches;"  that  is,  "to  churches  thai  wei'e  [as  we  say  m  England] 
c/iapek  of  ease."  N.B.  "Quoad  sacra"  means,  "as  to,  or  with  respect  to, 
sacred  matters,  or,  so  far  as  the  offices  of  the  ehuroli  are  concerned,"  in 
contradistinction  to  matters  of  a  merely  parocliial  nature. 

Quoounque  modo.  Lat. — "  By  some  means  or  other,  no  matter 
what."  "His  solo  aim  was  usurpation,  and  as  the  first  step  to  it,  a  breach 
— quoearupie  modo — of  that  article  of  the  constitution  which  prohibited  his 
re-election." 

Quod  ab  Initio  non  valet,  traota  temporle  convalesoere  non 
potest.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "  That  which  had  no  force  in  the  beginning 
can  gain  no  strength  from  the  lapse  of  time."  A  claim  or  title,  defective 
in  the  first  inatanoe,cannot  derive  any  additional  weight  from  prescription. 

Quod  aliaa  bonnm  et  juBtutn  est,  si  per  vim  ant  fraudem 
petatur,  malum  et  Injuatnm  eat.  Lat.  Law  maxim.— "What  otherwise 
is  good  and  just,  if  it  be  aimed  at  by  fraud  or  violence,  becomes  evil  and 
unjust."  Thus  it  is  forbidden,  even  to  those  who  have  title  of  entry,  to 
enter  into  lands  or  tenements  otherwise  than  in  a  peaceable  manner. 

Quod  caret  alterna  requle  durabtle  non  est.  Lat.  Ovin.^"  Al- 
ternate rest  and  labor  long  endure."  "All  work  and  no  play  make  Jack 
a  dull  boy." 

Quod  certamlnibus  ortum  ultra  metam  durat.  Ti!tt.  VeLf,. 
Patebcvli;3.—"  That  which  arises  from  cmtcat  often  goes  beyond  the 
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mnrK."    From  itU  political  contentions  oertnin  conasqueneea  flow,  beyond 
ivhiit  the  actors  in  the  scene  had  in  their  immediate  contemplation. 

Quod  deoet  taonestum  est,  et  qtiod  honestam  est,  decet.  Lat 
Cicero. — "  WliiLt  is  becouiing  is  honorable,  and  wliat  is  honorable  is  be- 
cuuiiiig." 

Qaod  Deua  avertat !  Lat. — "  Which  GOD  forbid  1"  An  exclama- 
tion, frequently  used  when  any  calamity  is  apprehended. 

Quod  est  inconTeniena  et  oontra  ratlonem  non  est  permlssum 
In  lege.  Lat.  Law  maxim.— "Whatever  is  iiioonrenient  and  contrary  to 
reason  is  not  permitted  in  law."  Thus,  if  a  town  has  customs  whioh  can 
be  ahown  to  be  unreasonable,  they  shall  tm  longer  be  binding. 

Quod  est  vlolentum,  non  est  dwrablle.  Lat.  proy. — "What  is 
Tiolent  is  not  durable."  The  most  vioieut  passions  are  the  soonest 
exhausted. 

Quod  faoit  per  alterum,  faoit  per  ae,  Lat. — "What  a  man  does 
through  or  by  another,  he  does  of  or  by  himself."  "  If  sermons  are  worth 
lending,  the  good  which  one  man  does  may  estend  itself  to  neighboring 
and  distant  parishes."     "Quvd  facit  per  altei-uin,  faoU  per  se." 

Qnod  fuit  durum  patf,  meminisse  dulce  est.  Lat.  Sbnbca. — 
"That  wiiich  was  harsh,  severe,  to  suffer,  is  pleasing  to  remember." 
There  is  sonietliing  soothing  to  a  man,  in  the  recollection  of  his  past  mis- 
fortunes. 

Quod  male  fera,  aasuesce ;  feres  bone.  Lat.  Seneca. — "Aocns- 
tora.  yourself  to  that  which  juu  bear  ill,  and  you  will  bear  it  well." 
Patience  and  resignation  will  lighten  every  difficulty. 

. — — Quod  medicorum  est 

Promittunt  medici :  traotaut  fabrllia  fabrL  Lat.  Horace. — 
"  Physieiaas  promise  that  which  belongs  to  physicians,  that  which  cornea 
■withm  their  skill ;  and  artificer  mind  only  their  own  peculiar  calling." 
In  these  oa.3es  no  man  interferes  with  another's  buainesB. 

Quod  Qon  opu^s  eat,  asae  oaram  eBt.  Lat.  Cato. — "  What  you  do 
not  want,  of  ivhioh  you  do  not  atand  in  need,  is  dear  at  a  penny." 

Quod  non  potest  vult  poase,  qui  nlmiuui  potest,  Lat.  Seheoa. 
— "lie  who  is  too  powerful  atill  aims  at  that  degree  of  power  which  is 
unattainable."    It  is  in  the  nature  of  despotism  to  ba  insatiable. 

, _ _ —  Quod  petiB,  hlc  ast: 

Eat  Ulubrle,  anlmua  si  te  non  deficit  aequua. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"  What  you  are  in  seatch  of  is  here ;  'tis  e'en  at  Ulubrae,  if  jou  do  but 
possess  a  calm  and  unruffled  mind."  N.B.  "Ifhibrae"  was  a  small  town 
of  Latium,  a  country  of  Italy.  Its  marshy  situation  is  alluded  to  by 
CiCBUO,  who  calls  the  inhabitants  Utile  Jrogs,  Jitvesal  also  gives  us  but 
a  wretched  idea  of  the  place.  And  yet  even  here,  according  to  Hobacb, 
might  happiness  have  been  found,  if  he  who  sought  for  it  possessed  but 
a  calm  and  untuffled  mind,  a  mind  that  was  not  the  sport  of  ever-varying 
resolves,  but  was  contented  with  its  lot.  You  look  for  happiness  in 
change  of  plaoe,  when  in  fact  it  is  everywhere  within  your  reach,  were 
your  search  but  properly  directed. 

Quod  petis,  id  sane   est  invisuiu  acidumque  duobus.    L^t. 
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Horace. — "What  you  ask  is  disagreeable  and  distasteful  to  two  others." 
Tliis  ia  the  language  of  an  author,  laboring  under  something  worse  than 
adileittma  [whioh  Bee],  whioh  has  but  two  horns,  as  not  knowing  hum 
to  please  a  trio  of  readers. 

Quod  praestaie  potes,  ne  bis  promieerla  ulll : 

Ne  sis  veTbosna,  dum  vis  urbauua  haberi.  Lai.   Cato. — 

'  Promise  no  man  twice  the  service  or  favor  you  arc  able  to  do  him,  but 
do  it  at  once  nad  without  any  fuss:  and  l)e  not  wordy  about  it,  talk  nut 
much  about  it,  if  you  whh  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  gentleman." 

Quod  ratio  nequUt,  saepe  aanavlt  mora.  Lat.  Senbc.\.— "  That 
whioh  reason  could  not  cure,  hiis  often  been  cured  by  delay."  To  furbear 
und  wait  fur  events  is  sometimes  all  that  is  iefL  ia  the  moat  D(msummate 
prudence. 

Quod  satis  eat,  oui  contigit,  hlc  nihil  amplluB  optet.  Lut.  Ho- 
race.— "He  who  has  enough  shuuld  wish  for  nothi\ig  more,"  The  man  who 
has  a  sufEcieuoy  should  ieiirn  to  smile  at  the  artificial  wants  of  others. 

Quod  si  deficlant  vires,  andacla  certe 

Laus  erit:  in  magnia  et  volnisae  aat  est.  Lat.  Propeirtius.— 
"  Even  though  strengtli  should  fail,  still  boldness  ehall  have  its  praise : 
in  ereat  attempto  'tis  enough  to  have  made  the  attempt,  trial."  The  reso- 
lution to  attempt  &  great  deed  is  praiseworthy,  e'en  though  the  attempt 
should  prove  unsuccessful. 

Quod  si  in  hoc  erro  qnod  animos  hominnm  inimortalea  esse 
credam,  llbenter  erro :  neo  mlhl  hnnc  errorem,  quo  delector, 
dum  vivo,  extorqueri  volo  ;  ain  mortuus,  ut  qnidam  nUnuti  phi- 
loaoplii  censent,  albil  sentlam,  non  vereor  ne  huac  errorem 
menm  mortui  phllospphi  Invideaiit.  Lat.  Cicero.—"  If  I  miatiike  in 
my  opinion  that  the  human  soul  is  immortal,  I  willingly  err;  nor  woald 
I  have  this  pleasing  error  eradicated  from  my  mina ;  and  if,  as  fome 
pretenders  to  philosophy,  Home  dabblers  in  philosophy,  su]ipose,  death 
should  deprive  me  of  my  being,  I  need  not  then  fear  the  raillery  of  those 
pretended  philosophers  when  they  are  no  more."  The  belief  in  the  soul's 
immortality  nppenrs  to  have  afiorded  great  consolation  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  ancient  times. 

Quod  sis  esse  veils,  nlhilque  malls.  Lat,  Martial. — "Continue 
to  wish  to  be  simply  what  you  are,  and  give  the  preference  to  naught 
else  upon  earth."  Be  satisfied  "to  doyuvr  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto 
which  it  has  pleased  OOD  to  call  you." 

Quod  Bors  feret,  feremus  aequo  auimo.  Lat.  Terence. — 
"Whatever  chaneo  may  lay  upoa  ua,  let  us  bear  it  with  courage  and  firm- 
ness." As  we  oannot  control  the  vlciasttudes  of  fortune,  let  us  make  sure 
of  a  relief  and  an  asylum  in  our  own  fortitude  and  equanimity. 

Qnod  vos  jus  cogit,  id  voluntate  impetret.  Lat.  Tebence. — 
"What  the  law  insists  upon,  lot  your  adversary  obtain  from  your  own 
free  will."  When  the  merits  of  a  case  are  decidedly  against  a  man,  it  is 
folly  to  persist  in  a  vexatious  course  of  litigation. 

Quodcuuque  ostendis  mlhl  slo,  tnoredulus  odi.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "Whatever  you  show  me  in  such  a  way  as  to  contradict  my  senses,  to 
outi'age  common  sense,  I  view  with  feelings  of  incredulity  and  disgust." 
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This  ia  applied  to  those  poets  who  deal  in  nothing  but  monsters,  specters, 
and  such  like  extravagances. 

"I  hate  such  wild,  imprnloahle  romance." 
Quondam   etiam   viotds   redit   in    praeoordla   virtus.    Lat. — 
"Valor  soinettmea  returns  even  to  the  bosiima  of  the  conquered."     A 
valor  of  this  description  is  soinetimes  found  to  spring  e'en  from  the  bosom 

Quonlam  dla  vixisee  deuegatur,  aliqtiid  faciamus  quo  possi- 
nma  oatendere  noa  viidsae.  Lat.  Cicero. — "  As  len^^th  of  life  ia  uenied 
us,  let  ns  at  least  do  something  to  show  that  we  have  lived  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  our  existence." 

Quonlam  id  S.eii  quod  via  non  potest, 

VeliH  id  quod  possit.  Lat.  Terence,— 

"As  you  cannot  effect  that  which  jou  wiah.  you  should  wish  for  that 
which  may  possibly  be  effected."  lou  should  endeavor  to  divert  your 
inclination  from  that  which  you  cannot  possibly  attain. 

Quorum.  Lat. — "A  chief  judge,  with  only  three  laymen  as  an  as- 
sistant quorum,  decides  all  questions  en  dernier  reasoft:"  that  'Wjioithout 
furtlter  appeal.  N.B.  "  Quorum"  means  "of  whom,"  one  of  the  quorum. 
This  description  of  a  justice  of  peace  is  taken  from  the  words  of  his 
"Dedimus,  "  Quoi-um  wituw." — "One  of  leJiom,"  I  have  appointed 
N.  S.,  Esq.,  to  be.  It  is  also  used  in  another  sense:  "Such  a  number  to 
be  a  qaomiib,"  that  is,  to  be  of  sufficiency  to  proceed  in  the  business. 
See  " Dediatus poteaiatem,"  and  "Ea  deraier  ressort." 

Quorum  para.  Lat.  Ti  roil. — "A  part  of  whom."  "Wefeelthat 
we  are  part  of  the  human  system,  and  this  sort  of  quorum  pars  is  a  mighty 
ally  to  an  author;"  that  is,  and  this  sort  of  participation  in  the  human 
eommunit!/,  <&e. 

Quorum  para  m.agna  fuit.  Lat.  Viboil. — "In  which  he  himself 
acted  BO  conspicuous  a  part."  "  To  the  actual  correspondence  of  one  so 
pre-eminently  engaged  in  these  concerns  as  the  Earl  OF  CHirHAM,3iio!T!m. 
para  magna  fuit,  we  cannot  but  look  for  lights  of  no  ordinary  character." 

Quos  Deua  vnlt  perdere  prlus  dementat.  Lat. — "  Those,  whom 
GOD  has  a  mind  to  destroy,  he  first  deprives  of  their  senses,  reaaon." 
A  phrase  moat  frequently  applied  to  ministers  of  state,  whose  real  or 
imputed  faults  are  taken  as  the  prelude  to  their  approaching  lall. 

Quot  oapitum  vivunt,  totidem  atudiorum  millla,  Lat.  Horace. 
— "So  many  men,  so  many  minds."  The  number  of  different  pursuits 
and  passions  ia  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  human  beings.  Each 
man  has  his  own  prevailing  paaalon,  which  differs  in  some  respect  from 
that  of  hia  neighbor. 

Quot  hotninee,  tot  rationes  dacendi.  Lat. — "So  many  men,  so 
many  ways  or  methods  of  teaching  [any  art  or  science]." 

Quot  homines,  tot  seutentiae.  Lat.  Terence. — "So  many  men, 
BO  many  different  opinions."  An  allusion  to  the  continued  diversity  of 
taste  and  opinion. 

Quot  aervl,  tot  Iiostes.  Lat.  Seneca. — "So  many  servants,  so 
mauy  enemies."  A  servant  may  at  any  time,  for  aught  you  know,  turn 
out  your  enemy. 
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Quota.  Lnt, — "Eaoh  contiibuted  his  quota,"  that  is,  hia  "ihare  " 
Quouaque  tandem  abutere  patientia  nostra?  Lat. Cictno  — 
"How  long,  0  Ctitiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience?"  The  begiiiuing 
of  une  of  Cicero's  orations  agaiuBt  Catiline,  the  Roman  coDbpirEitor, 
■whose  plots  and  contrivances  were  found  out  and  defeated  bj  Cioero, 
■who  at  that  time  ■was  one  of  the  consuls.  The  quotation  is  otten  u«ed 
bj  political  writers. 


Rabldo  ore.  Lat. — "With  rabid,  raging,  furious,  or  foaming 
mouth."     "He  admires,  or  condemns,  rabido  ore." 

Rabies  oanina.  Lat. —  "Canine  madness,  the  madness  of  dogn." 
"The  puliticftl  insanity  of  these  distinguished  individuals  appeared  to 
have  some  roLation  to  the  rabies  canina." 

Rabies  ethnioa.  Lat,— "Tha  bitter  hatred  of  [certain]  races  of 
the  earth  to  each  other." 

Rataon  froide.  Fr. — "Indifference," — literaUi/,  "cold  reason  or 
reasoning."  "  \¥ai.foi,e  was  not  satisfied  with  the  reception  which  'The 
Castle  of  Otranto'  met  with,  and  hehlamed  fur  it  ihnraisoti,  froide  ot  the 

Rampant.  Fr. — "Beady  for  action,  for  fighting."  A  term  in  he- 
raldry. "  What  is  the  creditor,  quiescent  and  coucliani,  as  heralds  saj, 
compared  to  the  same  creature  raiKpani,  when  he  sloughs  his  skin  and 
paaeea  intii  the  dunf"  N.B.  "  CouiJtanf  [Fi — "Lying  down"]  is 
also  a  terni  in  heraldry,  and  is  applied  to  the  posture  of  a  beast  lying 
with  his  belly  on  the  ground,  hia  legs  hent  under  him,  and  his  he.td 
looking  upwards. 

Rara  airis.  Lat.  Juvenal. —  Araie  or  scarce  bird."  N.B.  The 
expression  is  usually  employed  to  denote  a  piofhgy,  oi- something  venj 
wiusital." 

Rara  avis  In  terris,  njgroque  similllma  oygno.  Lat,  JuvENAr,. 
— "A  rare  bird  on  the  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan."  Something 
singular  or  wonderful.     A  urdque,  a  prodigy. 

Rara  est  [adeo]  conoordia  formae  atque  pudioitiae ! 

Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"Rare  Is  the  union  of  beauty  i\nd  of  virtue!" 

Rara  fldes  probitasqna  -viris  qui  oastra  seqnuntut.  Lat.  Lr- 
ciN. — "Good  faith  and  probity  are  rarely  found  among  those  who  are 
the  follo^wers  of  camps."  A  military  life  but  too  often  relaxes  the  prin- 
ciples of  men,  and  renders  their  feelings  more  oalloua.  And  yet,  by  a 
singular  oontradiotion,  it  ia  from  the  midst  of  camps  that  an  historian  of 
tlie  human  heart  could  select  the  most  splendid  instances  of  nice  hoimr 
and  acute  sensibility! 

Rara  mens  intelligit,  quod  lateriore  coadldit  oara  angulo. 
Lat.  Phaedbus.— "  Few  have  capacity  enough  to  comprehend,  or,  it  is  oo 
ordinary  mind  that  comprehends,  or,  it  is  the  well-disciplined,  thepetielra- 
ting  mind  only,  that  compreheiKls,  that  invaluiiblcandpricolesse.tperience 
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which  is  the  result  of  a  life  of  close  observation,  and  which  has  been 
carefally  laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  memory." 

Rara  tempormn  felioitas,  ubi  oentire  quae  velia,  et  quae 
sentlas  dioere  Uoet.  Lnt.  Tacitus. — "  Unusual  was  the  happiness  of  the 
times,  Bu  much  so  that  jou  might  think  ns  jou  would,  and  might  speak 
as  jou  thought,"  'this  strong  description,  30  seldom  realized,  is  given 
by  the  historian  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

Katement  ^courlr  le  monde  on  devient  plus  bonune  de  bien. 
Fr.  prov. — "Seldom  do  we  become  more  virtuous  by  ti'aveling  o'er  tlie 
world,  in  traversing  the  globe." 

Rarl  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  Lat.  Virgil. — "Swimming  dis- 
persedlj  in  the  vasty  deep."  This  was  originally  usad  in  speaking  of  sea- 
men escaping  from  a  wrecit.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  literary  performance 
where  a  jew  happy  tho^ighis  are  nearly  loBt  in  an  ocean  of  no-meaningn. 

Rail  quippe  bonl:  namero  vix  stmt  totidem,  qnot 

Tbebanun  poTtae,  vel  divitlB  oatia  NliL  Lat.  JurENAL. — 
"Good  men  are  indeed  scarce.  Scarcely  are  they  more  in  number  than 
the  (seven)  gates  of  Thebes,  or  the  mouths  of  the  rich  Nile."  The  poet 
alludes  to  the  received  account  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  He 
means  the  Boeotian  Thebes,  which  was  as  remarkable  for  its  seven  gates 
as  the  Egyptian  Thebes  for  its  hundred  gates.  The  mouths  of  the  Nile 
were  very  numerous;  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  however,  were  seven 
in  number. 

"Good  men  are  scarce,  thejust  are  thinly  sown; 
They  thrive  but  ill,  nor  can  they  last  when  grown. 
And  should  we  count  them,  and  our  store  compile. 
Yet  Thebes  more  gates  could  show,  more  mouths  the  Nile." 

Raro  anteoedentem  scelestum 
Deeerult  pede  Poena  olando.        Lat.  Horace. — 
"Justice,  though  moving  with  tardy  paee,  has  seldom  failed  in  overtaking 
the  wioked  in  their  flight."     It  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  fur  the 
belief  of  a  superintending  Providenee,  that  but  few  men,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  have  in  the  end  escaped  tlieir  well-merited 

Rainis  [enim]  ferme  senaua  coinniuiila  In  ilia 

Portuna.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

■'We  do  not  usually  find  men  of  humility  among  those  of  the  highest 
foi-tuiie." 

"Sure  'tis  rai-e 
If  mighty  fortunes  humbleness  can  share." 
Rarus  aermo  lllte,  et  magna  libido  tacendi.  Lat.  Jutenal.^ 
"Their  discourse  was  infrequent,  and  their  seeming  desire  was  to  be 
silent."     This  is  spoken  of  men  who  affect  silence  as  a  characteristic  of 
gravity  and  wisdom.     It  is  thus  translated  by  Dryden: — 
"Since  silence  seems  to  carry  wisdom's  power, 
Th'  affected  rogues,  like  clocks,  speak  once  an  hour." 
Ratio.  Lat.— A  mathematical  term,  signifying  "Proportion."   "The 
expansive  force  is  always  in  some  direct  raiio  t«  the  resistance  offered  to 

Ratio  et  oonnilium  propriae  duces  artea.  Lat.  Taoitus. — "The 
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proper  ijualities  of  a  geueral  lire  reason  and  deliberation."  Inoonsidernte 
rashness  may  frequently  do  muuli  in  the  first  instanue,  but  the  loader  who 
acts  upon  sober  reflection  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  prevail  in  the  end. 

Ratdo  juBtdflca.  Lat. — "The  reason  tbat  does  justice,  or  justifies." 

Ratio  rnentla  aoervL  Lat.  Horace.— "The  insensibly  sinking 
heap:  the  steady  principle  of  the  sinking  heap,"  that  is,  the  principle 
by  which  the  heap  keeps  steadily  diminishing.  "We  diaolnim  this  ratio 
mentis  ac&rvi  as  a  meet  or  worthy  mode  of  argnment  in  the  discusNion 
of  so  important  a  auly'ect.  As  profitably  might  we  seek  to  calculate  how- 
many  grains  of  corn  a  horse  could  carry,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  point 
at  which  the  addition  of  a  single  grain  must  make  the  animal  sink 
beneath  its  load." 

Ratio stiaaoria.  lat.— "Theraaaon whichpersuadea."  Thisphrase 
and  "  Satio  justifica"  are  need  to  distinguish  when  a  speaker  is  impelled 
by  a  difierent  motive  from  that  by  whiuh  he  nieiins  to  influence  his  audi- 
ence; when  he  secretly  j«s(ifles  hia  measures  od  one  ground,  and  wishes 
to  persuade  his  hearers  on  anntlier. 

Ratio  ultima  legnni.  Lat. — "  The  last  resource  or  espedient  of  the 
law,"  in  reference  to  "military  foecb." 

Rationale.  Lat. — A  detail  with  reasons:  a  series  of  reasons  as- 
signed; an  account  or  solution  of  the  principles  of  some  opinion,  action, 
hypothesis  \auppositio'n\,  phenomenon  [appearance],  &c.  "The  whole 
raHtmale  of  the  loan." 

Ratione  prlirilegil  et  ratioae  boIL  Lat.  Law  phrase. — "By  reason 
of  privilege,  and  by  reason  of  ownership  of  soil."     "The  difference  is 


0  any  one,  except  on  his  own 

Ratione  tenurae.  Law  Lat. — "By  the  nature  of  the  tenure;  by 
the  condition  on  which  property  is  held.  "He  was  bound  to  prepare  it 
ratione  tenurae." 

Razzia.  Arabic. — "War  is  a  roKBta  rather  than  an  art  to  the  im- 
petuous and  meroilesa  Felissieb."  "Sazzia"  is  an  Arabic  word  much 
employed  in  conneotion  with  Algerine  affairs,  to  signify — an  incursion 
■made  by  military  into  an  enemy's  caantry,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  cattle  and  destroying  the  standing  crops.  It  always  conveys  the  idea 
of  pillage.   Its  meaning  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  sorts  of  Incursions. 

Re  infeota.  Lat.  Litt. — "The  afl'air  not  having  been  done."  "He 
returned  re  inficta," — that  is,  "without  accomplishing  his  purpose  oi 
object." 

— . —Re  ipsa  repperi 

Facilitate  nihil  esse  hominl  melius  neque  dementia. 

Lat.  Tekence.— 
"I  have  found  by  experience  that  notliing  is  more  useful,  beueflcial,  ad- 
vantageous, to  man  tlian  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  accommodation,  than 
an  easy  temper  and  an  obliging  disposition."  In  the  vorioua  contacts  of 
human  life  uie  man  of  bland  and  gentle  manners  will,  generally  speak- 
ing, make  his  way  before  the  person  who  aims  to  gain  his  object  by  a 
coarse  and  undistingulshing  austerity. 
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Re   opitulandmn,  non   verbis.    Lnt.  prOT. — "We   should   itKsist 
those  who  need  oui-  lielp,  by  deeds,  and  not  hy  empty  words." 
Hebus  anguatis  animosue  atque 
Fortia  adpare  :  sapienter  idem 
CoQtrahes  vento  uimlum  secuudo 

Turgid  a  vela.         Lat.  Horace.— 
"  In  adversity  be  spirited  and  firm ;  and  with  equal  prudence  lessen  jour 
sails,  when  swelled  with  a  too  fortunate  gale  of  prosperity."     The  latter 
part  of  the  above  sentence  is  metaphorical.     Suffer  not  yourself  to  be 
too  far  elated,  or  carried  away,  by  your  success. 

"When  Fortune,  various  goddess,  lowers. 
Collect  your  strength,  exert  your  powers: 
But  when  she  breathes  a  kinder  ^ale, 
Wisely  contract  your  swelling  sail." 
Rebus  In  arigustie  facile  est  contemnere  mortem, 
Fortiter  ille  facit,  qui  mlaer  esse  potest.       Lat.  Martial. — 
"It  is  easy  in  adversity  to  despise  death;  real  fortitude  has  he,  who  can 
dare  to  be  wretched," 

"The  coward  dares  tn  die,  the  brave  live  on." 
Rebus  nou  me  trado,  sed  oommodo.  Lat.  Seneca. — "I  do  not 
give,  but  lend,  myself  to  business."  "  The  inhabitants  of  Oenoch,  a  dry 
island  near  Athens,  bestowed  much  labor  to  draw  in  a  river  to  water  it 
and  make  it  fruitful:  but  when  tbe  sluices  were  opened,  the  water  flowed 
so  abundantly  that  it  overflowed  the  island  and  drowned  the  inhabitants. 
The  applioation  is  obvious.  It  waa  an  eicellent  sajiug  of  Sbmbc*,,  'Be- 
bus  nort  me,'  &c." 

Rebus  seeundisetlamegregil  duces  insolesount.  Lafc.  Taoitus. 
— "In  the  day  of  prosperity  even  the  beat  generals  become  haughty  and 

Sufled  up."  It  is  in  the  nature  of  success  to  intosicate  lenders  of  every 
escription,  and  there  is  no  season  in  which  they  are  more  apt  to  expose 
their  weak  points  fo  a  vigilant  adversary. 

Reoalcitrat  nndique  tntue.  Lat.  Hobace.—"  Though  bad  login 
may  ask  much  dexterity  to  unravel,  and  old  prescription  may  require 
much  erudition  to  expose  its  rotten  grounds,  yet  spiritual  gibberish  is 
still  better  intrenched,  and  harder  to  be  approached,  from  its  having  no 
weaksideofeommonaense;  TecaleitratundiqueiiiUia:"  thatis  [yourigno- 
raut  opponent],  kicks  back  itjxm ycm,  6e»»^  at  oMqyartere  on  hts  guard. 

R^ohanfiage.  Fr. — "That  chapter  is  an  able  TScha/i0'age  of  Sextus 
Empiricua:"  that  is  to  say,  an  able  dreating-up  in  a  new  style  [literally, 
a  iBarming^ap\,  gioing  as  neio  wTiat  ie  old,  plagiarism,  Ac.  N.B.  ".S^- 
6hauff4,  which  means  a  wamtiag-up  of  pood,  is  often  erroneously  used 
for  richauffage. 

Reoheroh.^.  Fr. — "Eeflned,  tasteful."  "The  recAereS^  style  of 
the  shop  baa  obtained  a  Europaau  renown." 

Recipe.  Lat, — "Take."     The  right  word  iui  apliyaieian's pres^ip' 

Reclame.  Fr, — "A  puff,"     "A  reclame  for  his  journal." 
Recours  en  oaBBatlon.  Fr. — "An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, to  the  hifthest  court  of  appeal,  to  the  highest  judicial  court." 

Reota  fronte.  Lat.—"  Manifestly,  evidently,  at  first  sight  of  it,  oo 
the  ve:y  face  of  it."     '"It  is  impossible  fur  the  human  mind  to  j-ive  its 
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ftSHect  to  any  doctrine  which  militates  recta,  fronie  against  the  testimony 

Rectus  in  curia,  lat. — "Upright  in  the  conrt."  A  man  coming 
into  a  cimrt  of  justice,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  with  clean  hands." 

Reculer  pour  mienx  aanter.  Fr.  prov. — "To  retreat  a  few  paces 
in  order  to  leap  the  better."  The  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  the  practice 
in  what  is  called  a  running  leap.  To  retreat  with  prudence  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  coming  forward  with  greater  energy, 

B^clacteur.  Fr. — "Editor  of  a  newspaper." 

R^dacteur  en  chef.  Fr. — ^"  Chief  editor,"  &o. 

Heddas  amiois  tempera,  uxori  vaces, 
Animum  relaxes,  otlum  des  corpori, 

TJt  aSeuetam  forttus  praestes  vioem.  Lat.  Phaesrus. — 

"Eetiivn  the  visits  of,  enjoy  the  t^ooiety  of,  devote  your  time  to,  your 
friends,  have  leisure  to  pay  due  attentiim  to  your  wife,  relax  jour  mind, 
nnbend  from  the  cates  of  business,  and  allow  your  body  aome  little  re- 

Cse.  in  order  that  you  may  perform  or  dispatch  the  ordinary  return  of 
siness,  may  resume  your  functiona  with  new  vigor."     Addresaed  to  a 
man  over  head  and  ears  in  business. 

Reddere  personae  acit  oonvenientia  cuiqne.    Lat.  Horace. — 
"  He  knows  how  to  assign  what  is  proper  and  becoming  to  each  person." 
"The  appropriate  Justice  sorts  each  shade  and  hue, 
And  gives  io  each  the  exact  proportion  due," 
The  dramatic  poet  gives  to  every  personage  an  apposite  and  character- 
istio  expression. 

Redeat  nuaeris,  abeat  Fortuna  superbis !  Lat.  Horace. — "  May 
Fortune,  a  change  for  the  better,  revisit  the  wretched,  and  keep  aloof 
from  the  proud,  the  haughty." 

"May  Fortune  with  returning  smiles  now  bless 
AfKcted  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress  1" 
Redire,  cum  perit,  neaclt  pndor.  Lat.  Seneca. — "When  modesty 
>t  how  to  return."   The  ingenuous  senae 
jvev  be  restored. 


— Redit  labor  actus  In  orbem. 


Atque  in  ae  ana  per  vestigia  volvltnr  annus.  Lat.  ViitciL. — 
"The  man's  labor,  unvaried  round  of  toil,  returns  in  a  circle,  and  the 
year  rolls  round,  revolvea,  on  ita  own  steps  [and  witnesses  the  incessant 
fatigue  and  plodding  of  the  man  whose  business  is  his  god]."  Has  often 
been  applied  to  the  mere  man  of  business. 

Redit  mihi  res  ad  restini.  Lat.TBBENCs.— "The  matter  is  despe- 
rate, I  may  go  hang  myself." 

RedlTlvna.  Lat. — "Mr.  Harrison  is  but  Job  Miller,  and  not  very 
rediviifus :"  that  is,  and  not  very  "like  his  great  prototype 
'       '     '         called  ii  ■        ■  ' 


furbished  op,  modernized,  or,  callei 

Rednotio  ad  absurdum.  Lat,— "Reducing  the  position  to  an 
absurdity."  A  phrase  in  logic,  when  your  adversary  is,  or  is  aupposed  tu 
be,  reduceiHo  submission  by  showing  him  the  aSsiiTiiiiyof  his  conclusions, 

Refranea  que  dicen  las  vlejaa  tras  el  fiiego.  Span. — "Sayings 
uf  old  wives,  old  crones,  by  their  firesides;  old  wives'  fables." 
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Refugium  peccatornin.  Lat. — "A  vefuRe  fur  sinners  or  delin- 
queiila."  "  lie  ^aid  that  the  cimsiilar  system  of  £ni;Iand  was  a  refugitiiit 
peccaionm." 

Reges  atqae  tetrarchas,  omnia  magna  loqaene.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "Monk  Lewis  was  fondev  of  great  people  than  he  ought  to  have  been, 
either  as  a  man  of  talent,  or  as  a  ra^n  of  fashion.  He  tiad  always  dukes 
and  duchesses  in  hia  mouth — rege^  afgue  tetrarehas,  omnia  magna  loqaens, 
and  was  pathetically  fond  of  any  one  that  had  a  dtle.  You  tvould  have 
sworn  he  had  been  a  parvenu  of  yesterday."  that  is,  was  aliDays  boast- 
ioff  of  his  iTdimacy  viiih  kings  and  tetrarcka,  and  all  such  magnijiceni 
siihjects,  or  moMerg,  and  was,  &u.  See  " Pa/reeim."  N,B.  A  "Uirarch" 
orij^naily  denoted  ont  who  ruled  over  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or 
kingdom.  Afterwaide,  however,  the  lerni  merely  came  to  signily  <i 
minor  or  inferior  potaatate,  without  atin  reference  to  the  extent  of  territory 
govei-ned. 

Keges  dicuntur  multls  urgere  culullia, 

Et  torquere  mero,  quem  perspexisse  laborant, 
Afi  stt  amioitia  digrnia.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"When  great  men  would  unma-ik  the  soul,  and  ren,d  its  deefiest  thoughts 
with  a  view  to  discover  if  it  were  worthy  of  trast  and  friendship,  they 
are  said  to  try  it  with  wine,  nnd  strongly  to  urge  the  full  oupa." 
"Wise  were  the  kings,  who  never  ohose  a  friend 
Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unmasked  his  soul. 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  bis  deepest  thoughts." 
Again; —    "Monaruhs,  'tis  said,  with  many  a  flowing  bowl 
Search  through  the  deep  recesses  of  his  soul 
Whom  for  their  future  friendship  they  design, 
And  put  him  iti  the  torture  in  bis  wine." 
N,B,  "  Tonpiere  mero" — "To  put  to  the  raflk  with  wine,"  is  a  bold  and 
beaiitifoleipreBsion,   Wine  racks  the  heart,  and  drams  forth  all  its  bidden 
feelings,  aa  the  torture  racks  tlie  frame  of  the  sufferer,  and  forces  from 
him  the  secret  of  his  breast. 

Regla,  orede  milil,  res  est  auocurrere  lapsla.  Lat.  OriD. — 
"Believe  me,  'tis  a  kingly,  royal,  regal,  act.,  an  act  worthy  of  a  king,  to 
Buenor,  relieve,  assist,  the  distrespedP'  or,  in  the  ospresaive  language  of 
"The  Bijok  of  Common  Prayer,"  "to  succor,  help,  and  comfort  all  that 
are  in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribulation." 

ReglbQB  bonl  quam  mali  auspeotiores  stmt,  semperque  Iiis 
alieuavirtUB  fonuidolosa  est.  Lat.  HiLLuar. — "Good  men  are  stronger 
objects  of  suspicion  to  kiDga  than  bad  men,  and  the  virtues  of  other  men 
invariably  inspire  them  with  dread." 

Regime.  Fr. — "Form  of  government  They  I  ave  n      4j 

Regis  ad  exemplum.  Lat.  Clacd    n—   Byoa       dgtotie 
example  of  the  khic;;."     "The  book  is  t  anslated    ey  e  ad   ■renpl 
that  is,  in  all  the  bombast  of  ike  original 

HSgiaseur.  iFr. — "A  manager."        The    ^jissp!  r  of  the  theater 

Hegium  donum.  Lat. — "A  royal  g  f t  or  grint  A  su  of 
money  gi'anted   annually  by  the   Goiennent  for  d  str  but  on     n  ong 

Regoi  novitaa.    Lat.  Vikqii., — '  Tl  o   no     I      t       n     oi   1  e    g  a 
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ruler,  of  being  invested  with  tlie  powers  of  a  governor."  "If  hia  lord- 
ship can  find  time  under  the  res  diira  and  regui  noKitas  of  his  lalxirioua 
department  to  ^\e  one  comprehensive  glnnce  at  the  documenia,  he  will 
infuse  something  of  his  own  aotitity  anadecision  into  our  Eastern  naval 
stations  [1846]."     See  "Ees  dura." 

Relpablicae  formam  laudare  facllius  quam  evenire ;  et,  si 
eveait,  hand  dlutuma  esse  potest.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "  It  ie  muoh  m 


easy  to  praise  a  repuhlicnn  form  of  government  than  to  establish  it;  and, 
even  if  established,  it  cannot  be  of  long  continuance,  duration."  This 
assertion  of  the  historian,  though  often  made  use  of,  it  ie  out  of  our  pro- 
vince to  diEcusa. 

Halation  lUstorlqne.  Fr. — "A  personal  narratiye."  "This  error 
applies  most  particularly  to  the  rMation  historique." 

Relievo.  Ital. — That  part  of  a  figure  which  projects  beyond  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  carved.  "A  monumental  vault  adorned  with  I'e- 
lieeos,"  that  is,  with^^(res  in  relievo,  embossed  icork. 

Religentem  esae  oportet,  rellgioHam  nefas.  Lat.  Aulus  Gel- 
LiCB. — "A  man  should  be  relif^ious,  but  not  superstitious."  A  maxim  of 
the  olden  days,  but  strongly  applicable,  however,  to  modem  times.  N.B. 
"  Eeligetilem"  is  undassicM. 

Religlo  est  dlcere.  Lat.  Terence. — "I  scruple,  am  afraid,  to  say 
or  tell." 

Rellglo  loci.  Lat. — "Thereligion  of  the  place:  the  religious  or  de- 
votional feelings  called  fiirth  by  circumstances.  "The  religiu  loei  can- 
not with  impunity  be  disregai'dod,  whether  it  be  the  sanctity  of  a  spot, 
the  mythology  of  a  people,  the  tradition  of  a  family,  or  the  opinion  of  a 

Religlo  temporis.  Lat, — "The  religion  of  the  day,  of  the  times." 
Rem  aou  tetigieti.  Lat.  Platitus. — "  You  have  touched  the  matter, 
subject,  with  a  needle;"  hi  other  tcords,  "You  hare  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head." 

Rem  facias,  rem ; 

SI  posslB,  recte  i  si  non,  quoounque  modo  rem. 

Lat.  HoEACE. — 
"  A  fortune — make  a  fortune  by  hone&t  means,  if  you  can ;  but,  if  not, 
by  any  means  make  a  fortune:  make  a  fortune  by  honk  or  by  crook." 
"Make  money;  money,  if  thou  canst,  by  fair  means;  if  nut,  money  in 
any  way."  Be  not  too  scrupulous,  provided  you  gain  your  end.  This 
language  is  put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouth  of  a  corrupt  and  nnscrupii- 
lous  man.     ft  has  been  thus  well  translated: — 

"Get  wealth  and  power,  if  possible,  with  grace; 
If  not — by  amy  means  get  wealth  and  place." — Pops. 
Agdn;- 

"  My  friend,  get  money ;  get  a  large  estate, 
By  honest  means;  but  get,  at  any  rate." 
See  "  Qiiaei-enda  peimnia"  &o. 

Rem  tibi  Socratioae  poterunt  ostecdere  chartae  ; 
Verbaque  proviaam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Lat.  lioRACE,— 

"You  may  rely  on  meetiug  with  good  sense  [the  source  and  ground  of 
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writing  well]  in  the  Philosnphy  of  Socrates,  in  the  precepts  of  Socratic 
wisdom;  nnd  when  the  subject  on  which  you  propoae  to  write  haa  been 
previously  and  carefully  reflected  upon  [has  been  esamined  in  all  its  vari- 
ous details,  so  that  you  are  heoome  thorough  master  of  it],  proper  and 
suitable  words  will  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course  offer  themselves." 
"Good  sense,  that  fountain  of  the  muses'  art, 
Let  the  strong  page  of  Socrates  impart; 
For  if  the  mina  with  clear  oonceptiona  glow, 
The  willing  words  in  just  exprossionK  ftow." 
Compare  Cicero; — "Ghe  yourself,"  says  he,  "wholly  up  to  the  study 
of  the  Aoademio  Philosophy;  for  from  the  writings  and  principles  of  the 
Socratic  school  we  may  draw  knowledge,  history,  and  eloquence.    There 
is,  moreover,  a  great  variety  of  arts,  without  the  aid  of  whicli  it  is  im- 
possible to  succeed  in  any  coneiderahle  undertaking.     These  are  they 
tbat  have  formed  orators,  generals,  and  governors  of  states;  to  descend 
to  inferior  branuhes,  this  is  the  school  tbat  has  produced  so  many  lamous 
mathematician  B,  poets,  physicians,  and  expert  artists  of  all  kinds." 

Remeatus  tessera.  Lat. — "A  ticket  of  leave."  "Me  has  returned 
with  a  remeaiu)  tessera,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  picks  the  pockets 
of  his  former  acquaintance." 

Renaissance.  Fr. — "Francis  the  First  did  not  contribute  greatly  to 
the  r^iaissanee  of  the  Louvre;"  that  is,  ia  the  rei/eiieraMon,  &c.  K.B. 
'^  Beimissance"  means  tJie  revival  of  any  thinff  mkich  has  long  been  in 
decay  or  extiTud.  The  term  is  specially  applied  in  France  to  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters  alid  arts,  and  still  more  pai'ticularly  to  the  style  of 
building  and  decoration  wliieh  came  into  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sisteenfti  century. 

Renooatre.  Fr. — "A  meeting — opportunity  of  seeing,  or  having  a 

Elimpse  o^  any  one."  "The  usual  rencontre  of  a  countiT'  carate  with 
is  bishop  is  at  the  meetings  for  certain  religious  societies," 

HendezvouB.  Fr. — "  The  Imperial  Guard  of  France  was  ordered  to 
reiidezKous  at  some  distance  from  Paris;"  that  is,  l*>  tAe  up  their  qitariers 
at,  &o.,  to  hetake  thems^ves,  or,  to  repair  [to  a  spot]  at  some,  &c.  W.B. 
The  noun  "rendezvous"  means  an  appointmeTtt,  apiace  appointed,  meet- 
ing-place. 

Rendre  I'homme  InfSme,  et  le  laisser  libre,  est  tme  absnt- 
dit6,  qui  peuple  aoa  forSts  d'aseasslns.  Fr.  Diderot.— "To  brand 
a  man  with  the  mark  of  infamy,  and  leave  him  in  full  possession  of  his 
liberty,  is  an  absurdity  which  peoples  our  woods  and  forests  with  assas- 
sins." [Or,  what  is  a  worse,  because  a  more  spreading,  evil,  it  peoples 
nnr  cities  with  veteran  delinquents,  and  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of 
professors  in  the  arts  of  crime.]  A  good  lesson  for  the  advocates  of  the 
"  Tick et-of-Le AVE  Svsteb." 

Rentes.  Fr.— "The  funds,"  "The  Minister  was  empowered  to 
negotiate  the  amountof  the  Teniea  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  capital." 

Renvoi.  Fr. — "A  release."  "The  renvoi  of  those  who  had  been 
enrolled." 

Repente  dives  nemo  factue  est  bonus.  Iiat.  FnBijns  Syrus. — 
'No  good  man  ever  became  rich  all  of  ii  sudden — all  at  once."  Immense 
and  rapid  fortunes,  generally  speaking,  are  acquired  by  fraud  or  violence. 
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Repertoire.  Fr. — "A  collection  of  stock  plnys."  "Short  conietlies 
and  diuiiiatic  pieces  of  the  Fi-eocli  scliool  partially  dislodged  the  works 
of  the  old  English  ripsHoirt." 

Recuse  sans  r^pllqne.  Fr. — "An  nnswer  that  admits  of  uo 
reply,  no  rejoinder." 

R^pablicaln  &  tout  prlz.  Fr. — "A  devoted  republican." 

Eequiescat!  Lat.- — "May  he,  or  she,  restl"  N.B.  The_/j(W  and 
nauttl  form  ia,  " Meguiescat  m pace!"— -"May  he,  or  she,  rest  in  peace!" 
This  inBoription  is  often  found  on  tombstones.  It  is  sometimes  used 
ironically;  for  instance,  to  a  minister  who  has  resigned,  or  who  is  no  longer 
in  office.     It  is  also  frequently  used  in  an  abridged  form ;  thus,  R.  I.  P. 

Kenim  copia  verborum  copiaiu  gignit.  Lat.  Cicebo. — "Ample 
materiah  for  literary  composition  naturally  originate,  give  rise  to,  a  com- 
mand of  langnage,  an  abundant  supply  of"^  words."   Sob  "Ean  iibi,"  iS-c, 

Rerum.  dlvijaamin  atque  Iittmauarum  nclentia.  Lat. — "The 
knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human."  "Mythio  tales  and  classical 
fable  have  been  discovered  to  contain  matters  nf  the  gravest  import  and 
meaning.  Mythology  is,  indeed,  the  rerum  diniiim^m  cUgue  liitmanarwrn, 
seientia  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  J^so  Hbemakh  has  happily  called 
it],  and,  ceaaing,  therefore,  to  be  an  object  of  frivolous  curiosity  only,  it 
has  become  an  important  branch  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  and  now 
fully  deserves  the  deepest  attention  of  the  divine,  the  philosopher  and 
the  historian." 

Hes  adversae.  Lat.— "  Adversity,  a  reverse  of  fortune." 

Hea  adveraae  coiisilitun  adtmunt.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "Adversity 
deprives  men  of  their  refison."  Compare  Rochefouoadlt: — "Our  wis- 
dom is  uo  less  at  Fortune's  mercy  than  our  wealth." 

Res  anguata  domi.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "Very  limited  peoaniary 
means ;"  the  severe  pressure  of  poverty.  "  The  res  angusta  domi  oaustS 
him  at  first  much  suffering:"  that  is  to  say,  "iVkn  straitened  circuTostances 
in  which  liefoundliimself—fke  difficulty  of  keeping  Ais  head  above  water 
— the  next  to  impossibUity  of  knowing  how  to  keep  the  pot  hoUing. 

Rea  angustae.  Lat,  Horack. — "Straife,  straitened  circumstances, 
pecuniary  dilEeulties." 

Rea  arctae.  Lat.  Vaiebius  Flaocds. — "Straits,  straitened  circum- 
stances, pecuniary  difficulties." 

Res  deteatabUia  et  oaduoa.  Lat. — "A  detestable  and  ftail,  fleet- 
ing or  perishable,  affair,  thing,  or  matter."  "Power  without  right  is 
the  most  odious  and  detestable  object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  human 
imagination.     It  is,  in  fact,  Bes  defestabilia  etVaduca." 

Res  dura.  Lat.VmGiL. — "Thedifficulty  of  one's  position;"  particu- 
krlv  applicable  to  an  official  position,  such  as  that  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter: &c. 

Res  dura  et  regni  novltaa  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri.  Lat.  Virgil. — 

"The  difficulty  of  my  position  and  the  novelty  to  me  of  being  a  ruler,  of 
being  invested  with  ttie  powers  of  a  governor,  compel  me  to  do  theao 
things,  to  adopt  this  course."  "Up  to  this  period,  then,  impolitic  and 
even  illegal  as  some  of  Lord  Durham's  proceedings  may  have  been,  there 
might  still  be  some  osouac  for  him — 'Res  dura,'  &c  " 
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Res  eat  forma  fagas.     Quia  si 
Confidat  fragili? 

"Beauty  is  sure  a  fleeting  flower. 
Then  now  can  wisdom  e'er  confide 
In  beauty's  momentary  pride?" 
Res  est  sacra  miser.  Lat,  Oirn. — ''A  person  in  affliotion,  distreaa, 
is  a  sacred  objent."     A  hallowed  respect  ia  due  to  tlie  wretched,  which 
should  protect  them  from  further  insult  or  depression. 

Res  eat  sollloitl  plena  tlmoria  amor.  Lat.  Ovid. — "Lrtb  is  an 
afl'air  full  of  anxious  fear.  Love  is  the  perpetual  source  of  fears  and 
anxietiea." 

Res  gestae.  Lat. — "Transactions,  deeds."  "The  parliamentary 
papera  give  but  an  obscure  notion  of  the  whole  res  gestae. 

Res  inoognitae.  Lat. — "Things,  matters,  that   are  unknown,  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge."     "The  secret  must  remain,   with  the 
authorship  of  Junius,  the  executioner  of  Charles   the   First,  and  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  among  the  res  incognitae  of  the  world." 
Hea  magna.  Lat.  Horacb. — "An  ample  fortune." 
Res,  non  verba.  Lat. — "Deeds,  not  words." 
Hea  aeciindae.  Lat.  Tehencb. — "Prosperity," 
Rea  severae.  Lat.  Cornelius  Nepos. — "Business." 
Res  unius  aetatla.  Iiat. — "A  thin^  of  only  one  age."     A  phrase 
useti  by  civilians  to  denote  a  legal  provision  which  by  no  possibility  can 
pass  beyond  the  first  generation. 

Residuum.  Lat. — ^" A  residue,  remnant,  arrearage."  "A  reaiduwrn, 
of  inooutestable  facts." 

Resploe,  asplce,  prospioe.  Lat.  St.  Bernakd, — "Look  back  on 
the  days  that  are  passed,  look  at  the  aspect  of  the  present  day,  and  look 
also,  if  thou  canst,  into  the  futDOre." 

Reaplce  flnem.  Lat.—^Mtok  to  the  end."  Before  you  enter  on  an 
affair,  let  the  consequences  Effwell  considered. 

Respicere  exemplar  vitae  mortlniqiie  jubebo 

Doctum  Imltatorem,  et  veraa  hiuc  ducere  voces. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"I  would  direct,  counsel,  advise,  the  skillful  imitator  to  attend  to  the 
greitt  pattern  of  life  and  manners,  which  nature  unfolds  to  the  view,  and 
to  derive  from  this  source  the  lineaments  of  truth:" — 
"  Keep  Nature's  great  original  in  view, 
And  thenca  the  truthful  images  pursue." 
Compare  the  sentiments  of  a  great  poet  of  our  own  day,  Wordewoktii  :— 
"To  the  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  aye: 
Convinced  that  there,  there  only,  she  can  lay 
Secure  fouiwlations." 
Respondeat   superior.    Lat.  Law  maxim. — "Let   the    principal 
answer."     In  civil  cases  the  master  is  always  to  be  considered  as  respon- 
sible for  the  acta  of  his  servant. 

Reapue  qnod  non  es.  Lat.  Persius. — "Reject,  tbrow  off,  what 
you  are  not."  Assume  no  character  to  which  you  iiave  no  legitimate 
olivim;  sail  not  under  false  colors. 
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Restaurateur.  Fr. — "An  eating-house  keeper." 

Restitutio  in  integrum.  Lilt. — "A  restoration  to  one's  former 
positiou,  reinstatement  in  one's  former  position." 

R^Bum^.  Fr. — "A  recapituiatioD."  "The  risum4  at  the  end  of 
the  report." 

Retraxit.  Lat. — "He  has  recalled  or  revofeed."  A  term  in  law, 
when  the  plaintiff  or  demandant  says  that  he  will  proceed  no  furtlier. 

Reunion.  Fr. — "An  assemblj  or  partj." 

Ravenous  k  nos  moutons.  Fr.  phrase.— "Let  ub  return  to  our 
sheep:"  in  oilier  words.  Let  us  return  to  our  subject,  to  the  matter  ive 
have  been  discussing  [from  which  we  have  digressed].  N.B.  The  orifftn 
of  the  apparently  singular  expression  "Sevenons  d  iws  moutons"  is 
curious: — A  French  lawyer  pleading  the  cause  of  a  client,  who  had  lost 
some  sheep,  talfeed  of  every  thing  but  the  matter  in  question,  when  his 
unfortunate  client  recalled  him  [gave  him  a  mfreslim^  by  the  above  es- 
clamation.  It  is  used  in  conversation  to  check  any  impertinent  wander- 
ing from  the  argument. 

Revooare  gradum.  Lat.  Vikgil. — "To  retrace  one's  steps." 

Revooate  animos,  moestumque  timorem  mittite.  Lat.  Virgil. 
— "Resume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care."  See  "  Tv,  -ne  cede 
malis."  &e. 

Rex  eonvivii.  Lat. — "The  president  or  chainnan  at  a  banquet  or 

Rex  datur  propter  legntiin,  non  regnum  propter  regem. 
Potentia  non  eat  nisi  ad  bontun.  Lat.  Law  masim. — "  A  king  is  given 
to  serve  the  kingdom,  not  the  kingdom  to  servo  the  king.  Power  is  con- 
ferred only  for  the  sake  of  general  advantage,  for  the  general  or  common 
weal,  for  the  pubhc  good." 

Rex  eat,  qui  metuit  nlhtl : 
Rex  est,  qui  ciiplt  nibil.  Lat.  Seneca. — 

"  He  is  ft  king,  who  fears  nothing:  a  king  is  he,  who  covets  nothing." 
Such  a  man  has  erected  iu  his  own  mind  an  independent  sovereignty. 

Hex  non  debet  esse  sub  homine,  sed  sub  Deo  et  lege.  Lat.  Law 
masim.  Bractos.— "The  king  ought  not  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  man,  but  under  that  of  GOD,  and  the  laws  of  the  country  over  which 
he  rules." 

Rex  regnm.  Lat.  Horace. — "A  king  of  kings."  The  definition  of 
the  "trull/  mise  man,"  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  [an  ancient 
sect  of  philosophers,  of  which  Zeno  was  the  founder,  so  called  from  the 
Greek  word  croa  \stoa\,  a  porch,  gallery,  or  portico,  a  walking-place 
witli  pillars,  in  Athens,  spacious  ana  finely  embellished,  where  they  used 
to  meet  and  dispute]. 

Rex  ^rInl.  Lat.  HoRiCE. — "The  king  of  good  fellows,  master  of  the 

Rtde,  si  sapiB.  Lat.  Martial. — "Laugh,  if  you  are  wise."  Enjoy 
the  ridicule  which  you  will  find  directed  against  error,  ignorance,  and 
folly. 

Rldeutem   dioere  verum   quid  vetat  ?   Lat.  Horace.-  ''What 
hinders  or  forbids  one's  telling  the  truth  jooosely,  facetiously?" 
'But  may  not  truth  in  laughing  guise  be  dressed?" 
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Wliy  miiy  not  wholesome  truths  be  oonTeyed  under  the  parb  of  plea- 
Eiintrj!     See  "  JRidicahim  acri,"  &c.,  and  "Bimts  reiiim,"  &c. 

RIdere  -yrluTa  Sapduviov.  Lnt.  and  Greek  prov.  Cicero. — "To  laugh 
far  from  the  heart."  N.B.  Sopduvwc  ^e^  menus  "afm-aed  laugh,"  "a 
hitier  laugh,"  and  sonietimes,  "angry  or  scomfal  laughter,"  but  aiivnjs 
laughter,  either  involuntary,  or  laughter  only  in  apjiearance,  "A  forced 
Inughter,"  says  Ainsworth,  "when  in  outward  appearance  one  seemeth 
'well  pleased,  bat  at  his  heart  is  discontented."  Sapioiiiov  is  a  speoies  uf 
orow's-foot,  of  peculiar  nialignanoj,  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  water 
crow's-foof~-Bantincubis  phtlonotiar  The  plant  is  n  deadly  poison,  pi'o- 
ducing  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  fnoe  resembling 
laughter ;  hence  some  derive  the  oriain  of  the  expression,  Tiapiuviog  ye^. 
The  plant  grows  abundantly  in  Sarainia. 

Rldetur,  ohorda  qnl  semper  oberrat  eadem.  Lai.  Hor.vce. — 
"That  man  makes  himself  ridiculous  who  is  ever  harping  on  the  samt 
string."     Nothing  is  mure  disgusting  than  sameness  in  conversation,  or 

— Ridlculum  a 


FortluB  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res. 

Lat.  Horace. — 
"Ridicule  often  decides  matters  of  importance  more  effeotunlly,  and  in  a 
better  manner,  than  severity  of  satire:  Ridicule  is  frequently  employed 
with  more  power  and  success  than  seTerity." 

"For  ridicule  shall  frequently  prevail, 
And  out  the  knot,  when  graver  reasons  fail." 
Again; —      "A  jest  in  scorn  points  out,  and  hits  the  thing 
More  home  than  the  morosest  satire's  sting." 
Playful  satire  may  sometimes  reform,  where  serious  indignation  would 
be  of  no  avail.   Sea"  BideiUemdicere,"  dx.,  s.nd  "Bisusrenmisaepe,"  <fec. 
Rlen  de  plus  Eloquent  que  I'argent  comptant.    Fr.  prov. — 
"Naught  is  more  eloquent  than  ready  money.     Nothing  can  give  uttei'- 
ance  to  finer  language  than  ready  money  [and  plenty  of  it],  hard  cash." 
See  "Argent  compiaiit." 

Rlen  de  plaa  estimable  que  la  civility,  mais  rien  de  plus  ridl- 
cnle  et  de  plus  k  charge  que  la  c^rSmonie.  Fr. — "Nothing  is  of 
more  value  than  oomplaieanee;  nothing  more  ridiculous  or  troublesome 

Rlen  de  plus  hautaln  qn'un  homme  mediocre  devenu  puis- 
sant. Fr.  Baron  Wessenbero. — "Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  haughty 
than  a  man  of  moderate  capacity  when  once  raised  to  power."  Notliing 
is  more  haughty,  pompous,  insufferably  and  disgustingly  proud,  than  a 
man  of  low  grade  when  onoe  possessed  of  power,  become  powerful. 

Hten  n'empSclie  tant  d'etre  naturel  que  I'eavle  de  la  pa- 
raltre.  Fr.  Rochefouc.vult.—"  Nothing  prevents  a  person  from  being 
natural  and  easy  in  manner  so  much  as  tne  desire  of  appearing  such." 
The  -Study  of  it-self  produces  the  opposite  effect, — constraint. 

Rlen  n'eat  beau  que  le  vral:  le  vral  seul  est  almable.  Fr, 
Boii.EAU. — "Nothing  Is  beautiful  but  truth:  and  truth  alone  is  lovely." 

Rlen  n'est  el  dangereux  qu'nn  indiscret  ami ; 
Mieux  vaudrait  un  sage  e  "    ^ 
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"  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  thnn  an  imprudent  frleod ;  better  is  it  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  prudent  eneiny."  Yoq  can  more  easily  be  on  your 
guard  against  the  attaoks  of  the  latter  than  against  the  iudiscretiojis  of 
the  former, 

Rien  nepfeae  tant  qu'un  secret.  Fr.prov. — "Nothing  bo  troiihle- 
eoDie,  oppressive  to  the  mind,  as  a  secret." 

Rien  ne  peut  arr§ter  sa  vigilaute  audace. 

Ii6t€  n'a  point  de  feux,  I'hlver  n'a  point  de  glaoe. 

t  I5o:LE.ur.— 
"Nothing  can  arrest  his  daring  vij^il  mi  l  For  1  im  thf  iiimmerhasno 
heat,  and  the  winter  has  no  ice."  Ihis  was  the  eulo^  of  the  poet  on 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  It  has  often  hcen  qurl^d  in  lefeience  to  the 
great  Napoleon. 

Rien.  ue  reasemble  mieux  k  un  IionnSte  liomme  qti  un  fiipon. 
Fr.  prov.— "N(ithingmoroi;h)sely  leopmblea  in  h  me^itmin  thin  a  knave." 

Hien  lie  s'au^antit,  iion  rieii ;  et  la  matifere, 

Comme  nii  fleuve  fiternel,  roule  toujoura  entlfere. 

Fr.  RoucHBH.— 
"Nothing  whatever  is  annihilated.  Matter,  like  an  eternal  river,  still 
rolls  on  without  diminution."  A  just  philosophical  masim  from  the  pen 
of  but  an  indiSereut  poet.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  around  us  to  be 
convinced  that,  thougfi  every  thing  perishes,  yet — nothing  is  lost. 

Rifaclmeuto.  Ital. — "A  remodeling,  a  dressing-up  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner."  "This  history  is  a  rifacimenio  of  an  earlier  and 
better  original." 

Hira  blen,  qni  rira  le  dernier.  Fr.  prov. — "Who  laughs  the  last 
does  laugh  with  great  success."  Naught  is  more  ridiculous  than  when 
the  antiolpation  of  triumph  is  mocked  by  a  defeat. 

Risn  Inepto  rea  Ineptior  nulla  est.  Lat.  Martial. — "Than  silly 
laughter  nothing  is  more  silly.  Nothing  so  foolish  as  the  laughter  of 
fools."  Naught  is  more  absurd  than  laughter  unseasonably  or  cause- 
lessly indulged  in. 

Risum  teneatia,  amicl?  Lat.  Horace. — "Can  you  refrain  from 
laughter,  my  friends  [on  hearing  or  witnessing  any  thing  so  truly 
absurd]  V  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  ignorant 
or  knavish  men  sent  to  Paris  a  number  of  Arnhio  manuscripts  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  cleat  characters.  They  were  rapidlv  purchased  at  a 
high  price  by  the  bibliomanxacB  [men  who  were  book-mad];  but,  lo !  when 
they  were  examined  by  the  cotmaisseurs,  they  were  discovered  to  be 
books  of  accounts  and  registers,  neatly  t«tnscribed  by  certain  Arabian 
merchants.     Bisum  feneatis,  arniei?"     See  "  ConnaUseur." 

Bians  rerum  aaepe  mazlmarum  momenta  veitlt.  Lat.  Quin- 
TiLiAN. — "A  lively  jest  is  capable  of  disconcerting  the  gravest  reasons 
and  reasoners."  JMeraUy,  "Laughter  often  changes  or  ^ives  a  turn  to 
the  force,  power,  or  bias  of  the  greatest  things  or  weightiest  matters." 
See  "lildeiitttm  dicere,"  (fee.,  &aA  " lUdictihini  acri,"  &c, 

Rtvalem  patlenter  habe.  Lat.  Ovib. — "With  patience  bear  a 
rival  ill  thy  love." 

Bixatur  de   lalia   caprina,    Lat.  Horace. — "He  wrangles  about 
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trifles,  about  things  of  no  eonsequBnoe  whatflver."  Literally ,  "He  dia- 
putea  about  goat's-woul,"  that  is,  about  nothing,  ainee  a  goat  is  coTered 
with  hair,  and  not  with  wool.  A  person  so  uaplioua  that  he  will  dispute 
on  ei^ry  thing,  however  absurd  or  trifling.  See"  Alter  in  obseguivm,"  iSrc. 
Hobur  et  oorpoiia  et  antml.  Lat.  Livr. — "  Strength  both  of  body 
and  of  mind:  bodily  and  mental  vigor."     See  "Mens  saiia  in  coiyore 

Rodomontade. — A  word  that  is  very  often  spelled  erroneously — 
rhodmnontade,  instead  of  as  above.  It  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word 
"  Sodomonte,"  which  signifies  a  blusterer,  a  swaggei-er, — a  swaggering, 
blustering  fellow.  "Rodomontade"  may  also  be  written  "  rodomontado" 
— an  empty  boaat. 

R&le.  Fr. — "  The  ohorauter  or  part."  A  dramatic  term.  "Thei-fiie 
of  Valeria  may  justly  be  styled  complex." 

Bdle  a'fiquipage.  Fr. — "A  list  of  the  crew."  An  offioial  list  of 
the  persons  on  board,  which  neutral  vessels  are  compelled  to  produce  in 
time  of  war. 

Roman   Ae   longne   halelne.    Fr. — "A   long-winded   romance." 
N.B.  Often  Incorreeliy  written,  "Roman  de  la  longue  haleine." 
Rome  de  Rome  est  le  seiil  raonument, 
Et  Rome  Rome  a  veincii  seulement. 
Le  Tybre  seul,  qui  vers  la  mer  s'eiifuit, 
Reate  de  Rome.     O  moudaine  inconstance  1 
Ce  qui  est  ferme  est  pat  le  temps  destrult, 
Et  oe  qui  fuit  au  temps  fait  rSaistance. 
Old  Fr.  JoiuHiM  »E  Bellay  [in  reference  to  tho  Tiber  and  tiio  rains  of 
Kome]. 

"  Rome  now  of  Rome  is  the  only  funerall, 
And  only  Rome  of  Rome  hath  victorj; 
Ne  ought  save  Tyber,  hastening  io  his  fall. 
Remains  of  all.     0  world's  inconstancy! 
That  which  is  firm  doth  flit  and  fall  away. 
And  that  is  flitting  doth  abide  nnd  stay." — Spenser. 
Roture.  Fr. — "Commonalty,  plebeianiem." 

Hoturier.  Fr. — "A  commoner,"  in  contradistinction  to  a  nobleman. 
Roud.  Fr.^"  A  scamp,  a  profligate." 

Rou^s  de  la  Rfivolntioii,  Fr. — "The  First  Consul  removed  in  auc- 
cession  from  around  him  all  the  roa^s  de  la  Risolvtion,  and  ere  long 
everybody  beoanie  ambitious  of  the  honor  to  be  received  in  the  salons 
[drawing-rooms]  of  the  Tuileries;"  that  is,  all  the  scamps,  scampish 
felloiBS,  rascals,  of  the  Eevolution, — all  the  scamps,  rogues,  and  rascals, 
uiho  had  been  engaged  in,  or  had  taken  part  in,  the  Seeohtiion.  H.B. 
The  "  !Pail^ies,"  or  rather  £e  chSteau,  or,  Le  Falais  des  TuileHes,  is  one 
of  the  imperial  residences  of  the  monarah  of  France.  Instead  of 
"  TiiMenes"  we  may  often  see  the  Tford  most  absurdly  and  incorrectly 
spelled  Tkuilleries. 

Rouge  et  noir.  Fr.— "Red  and  black."  A  game  so  called,  and 
much  in  vogue  at  gambling-houses  and  in  the  higlier  circles  of  society. 

Route.  Fr. — "A  road."  "This  route  was  agi'eeable  to  us."  Sea 
"En  route.!' 
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RouHnier.  Fr. — "A  man  of  business  habits;  a  niitn  whose  sole 
reoouimendfttion  is  hh  regularitj  ns  a  man  of  business." 

Habicon.  Lat. — The  "JBuhicoii"  is  a  Bm all  river,  whieli  fomicrly 
parted  Prance  and  Italy.  "  To  pass  the  Btibicon"  is  often  used  to  signify 
— engaging  in  any  thing  in  an  irrevocable  [uDoallbaokable]  itULnner. 
The  expression  has  reference  to  the  proceeding  of  Caesar,  wlo  passed 
the  Rubicon  to  march  against  the  Senate  on  his  return  from  Gau!  [  JVaiice] 
in  the  fortj-ninth  year  before  Christ,  after  that  body  had  refused  him 
the  Consulship. 

Rubor  efiloreaoeiiB.  Lat. — "The  crimsoned  efflorescence,  crimson 
blush."  "One  of  the  eonimentatiirs  on  Lucian  [a  learned  and  witty 
Greek  anthor]  mentions  the  delicate  tinting  of  the  rubor  efflorescent  of 
the  cheek  of  beauty,  as  one  of  the  many  escellenees  of  Apellbs  [a  dis- 
tinguished painter,  who  flouriahed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great]," 
See  "  Ne  autor,"  Sc. 

Rudla  iudigeBtaqae  moles.  Lat.  Orin. — "  A  rude  and  nnarranged, 
undigested,  mass."  A  Chaos  [mhich  see]  of  undigested  matter.  "He 
has  extracted  a  most  valuable  narrative  from  the  rtidis  indigesiaqvs  moles 
of  the  little  note-books,  field-buoks,  letter-books,  and  imperfect  journals 
of  these  travelers." 

Huhe  ist  die  erste  Burgerpflicht.  German. — "Tranquillity  is  the 
foremost  of  ciTic  dulies."  A  cardinal  nsiom  of  the  civic  morality  of 
Prussia  and  Germany. 

Rumor  eat  sermo  qnidam  sine  nllo  certo  auotore  diaperaus, 
cui  maliguitaa  iniUuni  dedit,  incrementmn  erednlitaa.  Lat,  Qniu- 
TiLiAS. — "Eumoi-  is  a  certain  kind  of  report  widely  spread,  and  un- 
traceable to,  unfisable  on,  any  distinct  author,  originating  in  malignity, 
and  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  strength  from  the  credulity  of 
fie  world  of  mankind." 

Rura  mlhi  et  rlgui  placeant  In  vallibua  amnea, 

Flumina  amem  Bllvaeque  iaglorlne  1  Lat.  Yirgil. — 

"May  fields  and  streams  meandering  through  the  valleys  be  my  delight, 
and,  passing  my  days  in  obscurity,  may  I  love  the  rivers  and  the  silvan 

"My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 
To  leivd  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life: 
A  country  cottage  near  a  crystal  flood, 
A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood." 
Riiraum  b1  reveritum  in  gratdam  est, 

Bis  tanto  amici  aunt  Inter  as  quam  priua.      Lat.  Plautus. — 
"When  onoe  they  [lovers]  have  made  it  up  again  [after  quarreling],  they 
are  twice  as  good  friends  as  tliey  were  before."   See  "Aiaanti'wia  irae,"  i&e. 
Riis  in  arbe.    Lat. — "The  country  in  town."     A  situation,  resi- 
dence, which  partakes  of  the  advantages  of  both  town  and  counti'y. 

Rub  Buburbanum.   Lat,  Cicero. — "The  countir  near  or  about  a 
city,  in  the  suburbs."     "Not  the ')■"»  suburhaimm,    hat  the  veritable 
country,  with  its  'pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields' — nothing  within 
thirty  miles  larger  than  ft  quiet  market-town," 
Rase.  Fr. — -"An  artifice,  trick,  stratagem." 
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Huse  contre  ruse.  Fr.  phi-aee.— "  Trick  against  triak."  Diamond 
cut  JinmonJ. 

Ruse  de  gnerre.  I'r.  pliraae. — "A  triyk  of  war,  stratagem  or  trick 
mthega.neof-v!u-." 

Ruse  doubl^e  de  force.  Tr.  De  Pb.idt.— "  Fraud  lioed  with 
violenoa." 

Rneticus,  abuormis  aaplens.  Lat.  Hora.ce. — "A  mBtio  or  peaswit, 
a  philosopher  without  rules."  "The  ChariYari  [the  French  Pusch]  re- 
presents an  honest  labiirer  inquiring  who  the  Oommunids  a"  -  "■-  ■-■  '~''' 

that  tiiey  are  people  who  would  have  I'argent  cc '- '~ 

te  travail  commun  [monej  in  common,  land  it  - 

'Mais,'  Bays  the  Etcaiicus,  abnormis ia^ietis, 

pas  le  SENS  oohmun'  [to  begin  with  their  project,  ought  they  not  to  have 

sense  in  common,  intelligence  in  common,  Common  Sense]  ?" 

Rustlcus,  a.bn.ormIs  saplena,  orassaque  Minerva.  Lat.  Hdkacb. 
— "A  rustic  or  peasant,  a  philosopher  without  rules,  aod  of  strong,  rough, 
coinnioii  sense."  "  This  conception  uf  the  charaoter  is  a  most  adnnrable  ex- 
hibition of  our  old  friend,  Muaiicus,  abuormis  sapiens,  erassaqae  Minea^Hi." 
The  expression  "abnormis  sapiens"  is  here  used  to  denote  one  who  was 
a  follower  of  no  sect,  and  who  derived  his  doctrines  and  precepts  from 


u  breast,  and  was  guided  by  his  own  eoovietions  respecting 

the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  things.  The  phrase  "crassa  Miiierva"  is  meant 
to  designate  one  who  has  no  acquaintance  with  philosophical  subtleties 
or  the  precepts  of  art,  but  is  swayed  by  the  dictates  and  suggestions  of 
plain  native  sense. 

RuBtfcus  e;ispectat,  dam  defluat  amnls ;  at  llle 
Iiabltur,  et  labetnr  la  omue  volubllla  aevatn.  Lat,  Horace.— 
"The  peasant  [in  the  fable]  sits  waiting  on  the  bank,  till  the  river  shall 
have  passed  away ;  but  still  the  stream  flows  on,  and  will  continue  to  flow 
forever."  Used  to  mark  the  disappointed  ignorance  of  those  who  seem  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  same  causes  will  not  continue  to  produce  the  same 
effects.   The  laws  of  nature  are,  and  must  ever  be,  unchangeable. 


S'abatenir  pour  joulr,  c'ost   rSpicuiisme  de  la  raleon.    Fr. 

Rousseau. — "One  of  the  maxima  of  Epicurus  [the  distinguished  Athenian 
philosopher]  was,  abstain  in  order  io  wy'oy,  which  meant  that  people  should 
refuse  to  eat  and  drink  more  than  their  stomachs  can  bear,  in  order  con- 
stantly to  enjoy.  The  maxim  was  re-echoed  by  Roussbau.  who  tells  us 
that  ^abideniT  pmir  jouir,  c'est  I'Spieurmne  de  la  raisoii:"  that  is  to  say, 
Abstaining  so  as  really  to  etyoy  is  t/ie  epicurism,  the  very  peijectioii,  of 
reason.  N.B.  The  word  "^care"  isvery  generally  euppEisad  to  mean  tie 
same  as  "glutton."  Now,  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.  The  right  defini- 
tion of  an  "iwiMHN!"  is,  one  who  is  partioularly  nice  in  his  food,  and,  hom- 
eeer  humble  Ais /are,  will  have  it  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  is  not  a  gor- 
mandizer, but,  generally  speaking,  quite  iks  rei^erse.     "You  are  a  great 
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BPiouRB,  I  believe,"  saiil  a  lail y,  adiireBsing  Hume,  the  histoi'ian.  "  No, 
madam,"'  replied  he,  "I  am  only  a  gldttoN'." 

S'smbarquer  aana  blacuit.  Fr.  prov. — "To  engage  in  an  under- 
taking without  having  tUe  things  necessary  to  succeed." 

Sa  boule  est  demeur^e.  Fr.  phrase. — "His  bowl  has  stopped 
short  of  the  jack."     He  has  failed  in  hia  object. 

Sacer  inest  in  notiis  spiiitus  bonorum  malorumque  cuatos, 
et  observator,  et  quemadmodum  nos  ilium  tractamus,  ita  at  lUe 
noa.  Lat.  Sbnbca. — "There  ia  a  holy  Spirit  residing  in  us,  who  watches 
and  obaervQs  b^itii  good  and  wicked  men,  and  who  will  treat  ua  after  the 
same  nianDer  that  we  treat  him." 

Saoer  vatea.  Lat.  Ovib. — "  A  sacred  or  divine  poet."  "  Then  in- 
deed should  we  bear  him  and  look  upon  him  as  the  sacer  vales,  tii^inierprea 
deoiimi  [the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  gods],  whose  appeal  is  to  the 
hearts  of  all  his  brethren,  whose  language  is  the  language  ot  them  all." 

Sacra  Indignatio.  Lat. — "Cmel  indignation,  furious  anger:  es- 
treme,  exeeasiTe,  great,  indignation  or  anger."  "He,  who  makes  it  his 
husincHS  to  watch  obliquities,  and  see  what  is  absurd  in  human  manners, 
has  not  much  chance  of  enjoyment  in  society.  The  sacra  iadiyiiatio  is  a 
comfortleaa  feeling." 

Saepe  ego  audlvl  apud  tnilltes  eum  ptimtna  esse  vimm  qui 
Ipse  coiisalat  quid  in  rem  sit;  secundum,  eum,  qui  bene  mo- 
nentl  c'jediat:  qui  neo  ipse  consnlere,  neo  alterl  parere  BCiat, 
eum  extreml  ingenil  esse.  Lat.— -"Often  have  I  heard  from  military 
men  that  that  man  wa.s  deservedly  considered  the  first  among  his  fellows, 
who  conaultfld  with  others  on  the  point  in  hand,  on  the  immediate  esi- 

Sancy,  and  who  made  suitable  provision  for  the  oocasion :  that  the  second, 
le  one  next  to  him,  was  he,  who  yielded  ready  obedience  to  a  gMd  and 
oompetent  adviser:  but  that  he,  who  neither  knew  how  to  consult  with 
Otliers  and  to  provide  against  emergencies,  nor  to  yield  due  obedience  to 
a  superior  in  taot  and  in  inteUect,  must,  forsoothl  be  a  man  of  the  most 
asfoonding  ability,  powers  of  mind  [the  last  olause,  of  course,  iroitkal]." 
"  The  man  who  never  changes  his  mind,  must  be  about  as  great  a  fool  aa 
the  man  who  is  always  changing  it;  and  if  there  be  an  occasion  when  such 
an  intelleotual  process  ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  it  is  ivlien  you  per- 
haps save  a  kingdom  by  submitting  to  it.   Saape  ego  atidivi,"  tfcc. 

Saepe  est  sub  eordldo  palliolo  sapicutia.  Lat.  C.\ecilhi3. — 
"Often  ia  wisdom  found,  met  with,  discovered,  under  a  shabby  coat,  in  an 
humble  garb."  See  "Ingenium  ingens,"  Se.,  and"fius(icMS,  abnormis,"&c. 
Saepe  Intereunt  alils  meditantea  necem.  Lat — "Often  do  they 
who  plot  the  destruction  of  others  become  the  victims  of  their  ovfn  ma- 
chinations." The  mischiefs  which  men  devise  against  othera  very  often 
recoil  upon  themselves,  and  are  their  ruin. 

Saepe  piget — . — ■ — — 

Corrigere,  et  long!  ferre  laborla  onus. 
Corrigere  at  res  est  tanto  magia  ardua,  quanto 

Magnua  Ariatarcho  major  Homerus  erat.     l.ut,  Ovin.^ 
"Often  is  it  a[i  irksome,  wearisome,  toilsome,  task  to  correct  one's  oompo- 
sitions,  and  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  such  long-continued  labor.   The 
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i-evev.  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  composition, 
just  as  the  illustriuus  Homer  was  greater  than  hie  sevore  critic  Aristar- 
CHUS  [wlio  would  cot  alluw  some  verses  in  Homek  to  be  his]."  See 
"  Limae  labor  ac  mora." 

Saepe  rogare  soles  quails  aim,  Frisce,  futurus, 
Si  fiam  loouples,  simque  repeiite  potens. 
Quemquam  posse  putae  mores  iiarrare  faturos  ? 

Die  mihi,  si  fias  tn  leo,  qualis  eris.  Lat.  Martial. — 

"Often  art  tliou  acuuritumed,  Prlscus,  to  ask  me  what  kind  of  a  man  I 
should  be,  were  I  to  become  rich,  and  all  at  once  great  and  puwerful. 
I'liinkest  thou,  mj  friend,  that  any  one  can  tell  what  his  future  conduet 
would  be  under  suoh  oirouniBtanoes  1  Toll  me  now,  if  thou  wert  changed 
into  a  lion,  what  kind  of  a  lion  thou  wuuldst  be?" 

"Priaoua,  you've  often  asked  me  how  I'd  live. 
Should  Fate  at  onoe  both  wealth  and  honor  give. 
Whiit  soul  hia  future  conduct  can  foresee? 
Tell  me  what  sort  of  lion  you  wuuld  be." 
The  moral  conduct  of  any  individual  cannot  be  foretold. 

Saepe,  si  qua   intempetantla  subeat,  tntlor  est  in   potlone 
qniam  m  esca.     Lat.  Oel3i;s. — "Intemperance  in  eating  is  generally 
more  nt-sious  than  eKcess  in  drinking."     "Dr.  Holland  concurs  in  tho 
masim  cf  Gelsus,  so  far  as  wine  ia  ooncernecl.   'Saepe,  si  qua,'  <&c." 
Saepe  stllum  vertas,  Itemm,  quae  digna  legl  eint, 
ScriptuniB,  Lat.  HoRiCE.— 

"Till  the  general  introduction  of  the  'stilus'  and  the  waxen  tablet,  the 
vmlfa  liiura,  or,  what  Pope  calls  the  noblest  art,  'the  art  to  blot,'  as  well 
as  the  other  precept  of  the  poetical  critic, — 

&iepe  ilibim  vertas,  iteruM,  quae  digna  hgi  sint, 
Sei-ipturua, — 
could  soareelj  have  been  in  the  power  of  those  authors  whom,  neverthe- 
less, we  justly  admire  as  models  of  correctness :"  that  is  to  say,  the  re- 
peated correction  [literally,  the  many  a  blotting  out]  or,  &o.  Turn  the 
stilus  ojien  [Be  freciuent  in  thy  corrections],  ifihou  inlendest  to  write  leltat 
shall  be  iDonhy  of  a  second  perusal  :— 

"Would  you  a  reader's  just  esteem' engage? 
Frequent  correct  with  care  the  blotted  page." 
N.B.  In  "saepe  s^iiMm  iwios,"  there  is  an  allusion  to  theEoman  mode  of 
writing.  The  ordinary  writing-materials  of  the  Eomans  were  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  and  besides  these,  paper  and  parchment.  The  former, 
however,  were  moat  oommonly  employed.  The  "stilus,"  or  instrument  for 
writing,  was  a  kind  of  iron  pencil,  broad  at  one  end,  and  having  a  sharp 
point  at  the  other.  This  was  used  for  writing  on  the  tablets.and  when  they 
wished  to  correct  any  thing,  they  turned  the  "stilus"  and  smoothed  the 
wai  with  the  broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  anew.  From  "stilus" 
we  obtain  our  English  word  sti/le,  the  particular  character  of  writing,  spew- 
ing, painting,  music,  &o. ;  a  title.  The  writer  who  wishes  for  permanent 
fame  must  submit  to  the  labor  of  repeatedly  correcting  his  works. 

Saepe  stinima  Ingenla  in.  occulto  latent.  Lat.  Plautus. — "  Often 
are  the  most  distinguished  abilities,  the  greatest  talents,  buried  iu  ob- 
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Hcarity  [Frequently  fov  want  of  enoouragement]."   Compare  the  beaiitifLi] 
stanza  in  Gaiv's  "Elegj  written  in  ftCountrj  Chm-chjftrd:" — 
"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  raj  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  tear : 
Fall  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
Saepe  taceaa  Tooem  verbaque  vultns  habet.     Lat.  Ovid. — 
"Often  Iins  the  countenance,  though  silent,  uiispealcing,  both  a  voice  and 
woiiis,  expressions,  of  its  own."    See  "Ocidi  sunt,"  (fee. 

BaevlB  oompescutt  igulbus  ignes.  Lat. Ovid. — "He  has  quenched 
fires  with  ruthless  fires."  He  has  stilled  the  mging  flames  bj  adding  fuel 
to  the  fl.ime.  "This  stupid  and  irrational  prejudioe  the  author  has  set 
himself  to  enouunter  with  a  warmth  and  excitability  not  unlike  its  own. 
'Saevis  compesaiU  igaibus  ignes.'  " 

SaevlB  inter  se  oonvenit  urals.  Imt.  Juvenal. — "Even  bears 
with  bears  agree."  Even  beasts  of  the  most  savage  nature  do  not  prey 
upon  tb.eir  own  kind.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  is  perpetually  at  war 
witii  his  fellow-mon, 

S:ievlt  amor  ferri,  et  soelerata  iiuania  belli.  Lat.  ¥111011,. — 
"The  love  of  arms  ragea  in  their  breaets,and  the  atrociously  wicked  mad- 
ness for  war,  the  ruthless  thirst  of  war. "  A  good  description  of  that  species 
of  freuiy  which  is  too  frequently  the  sole  cause  of  national  hostilities. 

Saevit  anlmla  ignobile  vulgns ; 

Jamque  faces  et  sasa  volant,  furor  anna  mlulstrat. 

Lat.  Virgil. — 
"  The  rude  rahble  are  enraged ;  and  now  firebrands,  now  stones,  are  seen 
to  fly  about;  their  fury  supplies  them  with  arms." 

"  Now  the  wild  rabble  storms,  and  thirsts  for  blood ; 
Of  stones  and  brands  a  mingled  tempest  flies. 
And  all  those  arms  that  sudden  rage  supplies." 
A  striking  description  of  a  popular  tumult. 
Saeviua  ventis  agltatur  ingeiis 
Plnua:  et  celsae  graviore  casu 
Declduut  turres  :  feriuutque  HuinmOB 

Pulgura  moiites.  Lat.  HottACE. — ■ 

"  The  lofty  pine  is  more  fiercely  agitated  by  the  wiiids,  more  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  winds,  than  trees  of  lower  sine:  and  lofty  towers  fall  to 
■   with  a  heavier  orash;  and  lightning  strikes  the  tops  of  the 


"When  high  in  air  the  pine  nsoends. 
To  every  ruder  blast  it  bends : 
The  palace,  from  its  rdiy  height. 
Falls  tumbling  down  with  heavier  weight : 
And  when  from  heaven  the  lightning  files. 
It  blasts  the  hiDs  whioh  proudest  rise." 
N.B.  The  metaphors  here  used  serve  admirably  well  to  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  ideas  that  the  poet  would  impress  by  means  of  them, — 
namely,  tliat  the  highest  stations  in  life  aremostexposed  to  the  attacks  of 
fortune,  and  that  the  downfall  of  gi'eat  men  is  often  attended  with  heavy 
ruin.     Daily  experience  confirms  the  justness  of  this  observation. 
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Saheb.  Hmdnstanee. — "Gentleman,  Sir."  It  is  nlways  added  ia 
addressing  or  speaking  of  Euroiieana  in  India  or  Persia :  oa,  "  Colonel 
Salteb,"  Colonel ;  "  Liitd  Saheb,"  Lorf,  the  Bishop  or  Govemor-Gieneral : 
"RIohee  Saheb,"  the  AmbasBador.     Stocqublbr. 

Sain  et  sauf.  l"r. — "Snfe  and  sound."  "I  had  some  tremblings 
for  the  state  sain  et  savfoi  my  friend." 

Salute- Ampoule.  Fr. — "The  idiotic  rojalism  of  the  Saiitte-Am- 
poule  and  the  Orijlamme  was  at  that  time  the  sentiment  moat  in  vogue." 
N.B.  The  " Saints- Ampoule"  meana  "the  phial,  or  flask  of  oil,  nhioh  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Heaven  bj  a  dove  for  the  coronation  of 
Clovis,  King  of  France."  The  "Orifianirn^'  [Groat  Standard  of  Prance] 
means  "the  standard  -wliieh  theearly  kings  of  France  caused  to  be  borne 
when  they  went  to  the  battle-field." 

SEdaBm.  Hindostanee. — This  word  ia  indifferently  nsed  in  India  to 
express  oonipliments  or  salutations.  Sending  a  person  your  "salaam"  is 
eqnivalent  to  presenting  jour  compliments.  The  personal  "salaam,"  or 
salutation  is  an  obeisance  executed  by  bending  the  head  slightly  down- 
wards, and  placing  the  palm  of  the  vid»t  hand  on  the  forehead.  This 
geaticulation  is  universal  throughout  India.    Stocqueler. 

Salaam  Alelkoom !  Hindostanee. — "Peace  be  with  you!"  The 
ordinal  J  Mohaniniedan  salutation.     SiocfiuELBR. 

Salle  k  manger.    Fr. — "A  diniug-touM." 

Salle  d'asile-   Fr. — "An  infant  school." 

Salon.   rr.~"A  drawing-room." 

— ■  Saltat  MiloniTia,  nt  eemei  icto 

Accessit  fervor  capltl,  numerusque  lucernls.  Laf,  IIoTtACC. — ' 
"Aa  soon  as  his  heatt  is  heated  with  wine,  and  the  lamps  appuEir  double, 
Milonius  falls  to  dancing."  Used  to  describe  a  drunken  fi-olie,  where  the 
actor  is  in  otlier  respeots  of  a  distinguished  charaoter,  N.B.  The  Komans 
genernllj  held  dancing  in  little  estimation. 

Salne  populi  suprema  eat  lex.  Lat. — "The  welfare  of  the  people 
ia  the  first  great  law."  The  main  end  of  every  government  should  he  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  the  establishment  of  order  and  security,  and  the 
diSusion  of  social  happiness. 

SaluB  populi  stiprema  lea:  eato.  Iiat.— "Let  the  welfare  of  the 
people  be  the  first  groat  law."  "  ' Solus  populi,'  die,  was  his  polar  star. 
He  sealed  his  last  vote  with  his  blood,  and  died  happy  in  the  cause  of 
Liberty."     Said  of  Lepeletjer. 

Salve,  Magna  Parens!  Lat.  Yihbil. — "Hail,  Mighty  Parent!" 
"When  we  first  visited  Grub  Street,  and  with  bared  head  did  reverence  to 
the  genius  of  the  place,  with  a  'Sra^ue,  Jlfo^msPdrejis/' we  were  astonished 
to  learn  on  inquiry  that  authors  did  not  dwell  there  now,  but  had  all  re- 
moved, years  age,  to  a  sort  of  'High  Life  below  Stairs,' far  in.  the  west." 

Salve,  Magna  Farena  frttgam,  Satumia  tellaa, 
Magna  vlrum:  tibl  res  antiqnae  laudis  et  artia 
Ingredior,  aanctoe  auaus  recluSere  fontea.       Lat.  Virdil. — 
"Hail,  Saturniavi  land,  Groat  Parent  of  fruits.  Great  Parent  of  heroes; 
for  tliee  I  enior  on  a  snbjefit  of  ancient  renown  and  art,  venturing  to  dis- 
close tlie  sacred  springs."  "An  American  approaches  the  shores  of  England 
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with  all  that  veneration  which  is  due  to  the  oouatrj  fnim  which  he  hM 
derived  every  thing  that  dislingiiisheB  him  from  the  naked  savuge  of  the 
desert:  his  ralision,  Ma  philoauphy,  his  hiivs,  his  literature,  and  his  lan- 
guage: 'Salvi,  Magna  Patvna,'  &b." 

"Hail,  mighty  Parent!  ble?t  with  every  sture, 

Much  famed  for  fruits,  for  men  aud  heroes  m.ore ! 

Satumiaa  land !  for  thee  my  voice  I  raise, 

In  loftj  t!  "■...■ 


Salve  Paeonlae  largltor  nobilis  andae  \ 

Salve  Dardanil  gloria  magna  aoll ! 
Publlca  morboram  requiea,  comnmne  medeutam 

Auidllum,  praesens  uumeii,  iiienita  Salus  I    Lat.   Claitdiah. 
— "Hail,  thou  nobie  bestowcr  of  the  Pacuuiaii  waters !    Hail,  thou  distin- 
guished glory  of  the  Dardanian  soil !  thou  unirerRal  relief  from  disease, 
then  oonimon  assistant  to  those  wlio  profess  the, healing  art,  thou  benign 
deity.  Health,  unpurohasable  by  the  wealth  of  worlds  I" 
"Hail,  greatest  good  Dardanian  fields  bestow, 
At  whose  eummand  Paennian  watera  flow ; 
Unpurchased  Health  I  that  dost  thine  aid  impart 
Both  to  the  patient  and  the  doctor's  art !" 
A  beautiful  Apostrophe  [figure  of  speech,  by  which  we  address  absent 
persons  or  inanimate  objects,  which  we  personify]  to  Health. 

Salvo  jure.  Lat. — "  Saving  the  right."  A  clause  of  exception. 
Such  a  thing  shall  he  granted,  saljjo  jtire  Regis,  "saving  the  King's 
right,"  if  it  do  not  trench  upon  his  rights  or  prerogative. 

SalTO  pudore.  Lat. — "Without  offense  to  modesty."  I  shall  de- 
scribe the  matter  "  salw  pudore,"  that  is,  without  offendiflg  either  the 

Samson  Agoniates. — "Agonistea"  [a  Greek  word]  means  o»je  mAo 
coittsnds  for  &e  prize  in  public  games.  Milton  has  used  "Agoaisies"  in 
this  sense,  and  so  colled  his  tragedy  from  the  similitude  of  Samson's  ex- 
ertions, in  slaying  the  Philistines,  to  prise-fighting.  "Samson"  is  a 
Hebrew  word,  aud  means  a  little  son. 

Saucta  sanctornm.  Lat. — "The  holy  of  holies."  "That  the  so- 
called  Holy  Cities,  whioh  are  the  sanata  tandoram  of  the  liloalem  faith, 
should  excite  deep  and  serious  curiosity  among  Christian  nations  is  only 
natural."  N.B.  The  singular  ioTna  is  "sanctum  sanctorum,"  whioh  is  often 
abridged  to  "sanctum."  The  expression  is  often  used  iu  reference  to  a 
place  ink)  which  persons  are  not  usually  and  indiscriminately  admitted, 
— a  literary  man's  study,  for  instance ;  a  chemist's  laboratory,  Ac. 

Sanctio  justa,  jubens  honesta,  et  prolilbeas  contrarla.  Lat. — 
"A  just  ordinance,  oomuiandin^  what  is  honest,  and  forbidding  the  con- 
trary." This  is  the  proper  definition,  given  by  Bracton,  of  our  muoici- 
pal  law. 

SanotiBsima  res  est  oivlIiB  aaplentla ;  Bed  quae  pretio  nnm- 
maiio  nou  est  aestlmanda  iiec  dehoneatanda,  quum  in  judicio 
honor  petltnr.   Lilt,  Justinian. — "The  wisdom  of  the  bar,  legal  wisdom. 
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■wisdom  of  barristers  or  advocates,  ia  a  very  sacred  and  honorable  thin^; 
a  thing,  however,  that  ia  neither  to  he  estimated  nor  dishonored,  dis- 
graced, disparaged,  bj  mere  considerations  of  pouuds,  sliillingB,  and 
penoe,  innsmach  aa  honor  alone  is  the  object  in  view  of  the  lef;al  practi- 
tioner." "Tbe  Roman  laws  did  not,  any  more  than  ours,  admit  in  prin- 
ciple that  an  advocate  should  be  paid  for  hia  advii:e:  'Sandissima  res 
est,'  dhc.  Yet  advocates  [we  shall  not  apeak  of  onr  barristers]  professing 
to  he  in  pursuit  of  honor,  were  verj  sharp  after  their  fees,  ana,  we  rather 
think,  laughod  at  Ovio'a  line; — 

'TiiTpe  reos  emta  miieros  defendere  lingua;' "  [which  see]. 
Sanctiua  hia  animal  mentUque  capaoina  altae 
Deerat  adbuo,  et  qaod  domiuari  in  cetera  posset: 
KatUB  homo  eat,  Lat.  Ovm. — 

"A  living  being  more  holy  than  the  rest  of  the  animal  creatiijn,  and  moi*e 
capable  of  mure  exalted  faculties,  more  fitted  to  receive  a  higher  r:inge  of 
intellect,  was  still  wanting ;  one,  indeed,  who  could  exercise  dominion  over 
all  other  animals;  and  then  was  man  formed,  summoned  iato  existence." 
"  A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  whs  man  designed ; 
Conscious  of  tliougbt,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  formed,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest." 
Man  is,  in  most  points  of  view,  tlie  superior  of  the  animal  creation. 
Sanctum.   Lat. — See  " Sancia  saiicloiitm." 

Banctum.  est  vetus  omiie  poema.  Lat.  Horace. — "Every  ancient 
poem  is  sacred  and  venerable." 

"So  much  can  Time  its  awful  sanction  give 
In  sacred  fame  to  bid  a  poem  live." 


—  Sanctas  haberl 


Justitiaeque  tenax,  faotia  diotisque  mererls  ? 
AgnoBco  procerem.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"  Do  you,  liy  your  words  and  actions,  deserve  to  be  looked  upon  aa  ac- 
counted a  man  of  uprightness  aud  of  undeviating  integrity?     If  so,  I  at 
once  acknowledge  you  as  a  real  nobleman,  recognize  you  as  a  true  noble." 
"  Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true, 
Be  just  in  all  you  say,  in  aU  you  do: 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  quality  to  me." 
LowneiiB  of  birth,  if  accompanied  by  correctness  of  character,  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  a  good  man.     See   " NbbiUlas  sola,"  ifrc,  and   "Virtus 
sola,"  <tc. 

Sang-froid.    Fr. — Literally,  "  Cold  blood."      Indifference,  apathy 
[which  seej,  i-oolness. 

Sans  c6r6monte.    Fi-.— "  IVithout  ceremony."     Without  any  fuss 


Sana-oTilotterie.  Fr.— 
days  of  Lewis  the  Sistebs' 
"Saiis-culoites." 

SanB-ctilottes.  Fr.— Literally,  "Without  breeches."   The  Revolu- 
tionists of  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Sisteenth:    Ked-hot  Kopublicans. 
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"  The  Engliuh  ware  tlien  [in  the  reign  of  the  great  Napoleon]  detested 
by  her  sans-ouloiies  politicians  and  poverty-stricken  beggars,  whose 
greedy  deaire  was  to  wrest  tliB  scepter  uf  riches  [in  reference  to  our  In- 
dian Empire]  from,  as  tliej  euppused,  the  fuiling,  enfeebling  grasp  of 
Enghind/' 

SauB  doate.   Fr. — "  Undoubtedly,  indubitably,  withiiut  duubt." 

Sana-fagon.  Fr. — "Unceremonious,"  *' His  simple,  quiet,  and  saiw- 
fa^il  niiAnner." 

Saus  les  femmes  lea  deu2  e^ctremit^s  de  la  vie  seralent  sans 
aeooiira,  et  le  milieu  aaua  plaiaira.  Fr. — "Withuut  woiiien.  the  two 
extremes  of  life  wuuid  be  without  help,  assistance,  or  sucuoi',  and  the 
middle  of  it  without  pleasure."  Were  it  not  for  the  fair  aes,  our  infancy 
would  he  without  succor,  our  old  age  without  relief,  and  oar  manhood 
■without  enjoyment,  our  manhood  a  complete  stnte  of  monotony. 

Sana  oeavre  mSlfc.  Fr. — "Our great  men  have  none  of  theSaii&ur, 
or  of  the  assembliea  aaiis  oeuvre  taSMe,  of  the  Germans."  N.B.  An  assem- 
bly "sans  oeam-e  mSl£&'  is,  in  the  slyle  of  the  German  nobility,  an  as- 
sembly from  which  not  only  commonera  are  excluded,  but  even  those 
whose  nobility  ia  liable  to  the  slightest  suspicion. 

SauB  peur.  Fr. — "Without  fear."  "We  must  speak  out  all  we 
think,  as  we  »re  acouetomed  to  do,  saiispeur  and  saiis  reprochs  [without 
reproach,  blama] ." 

Sana  taaohe  [the  old  French  word  for  tSche]. — "Without  stain, 
without  apot  or  blemish."   The  motto  of  Lord  GoRaANaTOirN. 

Sapei  fingere  qui  at  atima  vktil.  Ital.  prov. — "To  pretend  to  he 
wise,  pretend  to  wisdom  above  one's  fellows,  is  here  [in  certain  cu'cles] 
looked  upon  as  virtue,  as  the  perfection  of  virtue."  "  In  one  word,  'Saper 
Jingere  qaisisUma  virtii:'  and  as  'nothing  is,  but  thinking  makes  it  so,' 
there  is  nothing  really  disgraceful  in  ti'aneoondentals  but  that  evidence 
of  the  lowest  iinljecility  and  simplicity, — Che  being  found  out  I'' 

Sapere  aude.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Dare  to  ho  wise ;  be  tMild,  and  ven- 
ture to  be  wise."  Pursue  the  path  of  wisdom,  without  regarding  the  oh- 
Btaelea  which  umy  be  thrown  in  your  course. 

Sapere  est  abjectla  utile  nugis, 

Et  tempeatiTum  puerla  concedere  ludum.     Iiat.  Horace. — 
"  'Tia  without  doubt  the  beat  and  wisest  part  for  men  to  renounce  trifles 
and  turn  to  the  precepts  of  wisdom,  and  to  leave  to  youth  those  amuse- 
ments which  are  more  suited  to,  which  better  become,  their  age." 
"  'Tia  wisdom's  part  to  bid  adieu  to  toys. 
And  yield  amusements  to  the  taete  of  boya." 

Sapere  est  et  prlnclplnm  et  fona.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Of  eloquence, 
Tvhether  in  apeafcing  or  writing, — SAPERE  est  et  pi-incipium  el  fona:" 
that  is  to  say,  Knaieledge. — sound  knumledge,—^  ihorouffli  knmeledi/e  of 
one's  md^tci,  ur  the  subject  in  question,  is  both  tlie  beginning,— the  very 
commencement, — and  the  ti'ue  source. 

"Good  sense,  that  fountain  of  the  speaker's  aH, 
Let  the  strong  page  of  Pitt-  and  Fox  impart." 

Sapere  et  far!  quae  sentiat.  Lat.  Horace, — "To  be  wise  and  to 
Hay  what  lie  reullj  thinks;   [lo  spcitk  openly  and  honestly]."    "Through 
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feeling  the  youthful  henrh  ncquires  linovrleilge,  and  the  wise  nurse's  wish 
ia  accomijlished  for  her  child, — Sapere  et  fari  gtiae  sentiat." 

Sapiens  domlnabltur  aatrla.  Lat.— "The  wise  man  will  govern 
the  Btara."  His  piudence  and  foresight  will  enable  him  to  counteract  that 
which,  with  vulgar  minds,  is  suffered  to  pass  fur  fate  or  destiny. 

Sapiena  ipae  finglt  fortunam  sibi.  Lat.  Flautds. — "The  wise 
man  oarvea  out,  fashions,  his  own  destiny, — is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  own  success  in  life."    See  "Faber  Jbrtanae  suae." 

Sapiens  nihil  faoit  Invitae,  nihil  dolens,  nihil  ooactus.  Lat. 
CiCBRO. — "The  wise  man  does  naught  against  Ms  will,  naught  giudgingly 
or  with  a  bad  grace,  naught  by  oompulsion." 

Sapientem  pascere  barbam.  Lat.  Horace. — "  To  cherish  a  sage 
beard,  to  nurse  a  philosophic  beard,"  that  is,  a  long  and  flowing  one ;  in 
the  days  of  Horice,  the  badge  of  wisdom. 

Sapientia  prima  stultttia  carulase.  Lat,  Horace.^"  The  first 
part  of,  step  to,  wisdom,  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  is  not  to  be  a  fool,  is 
to  be  free  from  folly." 

"Whett  free  from  foily,  we  to  wisdom  rise," 
Compare  Rochbfoucault  : — "  Man's  chief  wisdom  consists  in  being  sen- 
sible of  his  follies." 

Sapientdasim-us  inter  saplentea.  Lat.  CicsBO. — "The  widest  of 
the  wise."  Said  in  reference  to  Thalbs,  the  Milesian,  one  of  tlie  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  attainments  in  ethics 
[the  science  of  morals]  and  astronomy. 

Bapientum  ootavua.  Lat  Horace. — "An  eighth  wise  man."  One 
a^ded  to  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  Used  ironically  in  reference  to 
an  individual  who  plumes  himself  on  his  wisdcm. 

SardonluB  listta.    Lat. — "  Forced  laughter."     See  "Bidere  ysi.uTa 

Sasaenacli.  The  term  by  which  the  Irish,  who  hold  extreme  Catho- 
lic opinions,  designate  the  people  of  England.  "  You  would  bind  Ireland 
and  England  together  [liow  can  they  flourish  apart  ?],  and  'SossdnocA 
and  Hei'eiie'  are  made  convertible  teruis,  and  immediately  between  the 
two  countries  there  opens  an  impassable  gulf." 

Sat  cito,  si  aat  bene.  Lat.  prov.— "  Quick  enough,  if  well 
enough." 

Satis  loqnentlaa,  saplentlae  partun.  Lat.  Sallust. — "Talk, 
prate,  enough,  yet  but  little  wisdom  in  it."  A  fluent  elocution,  command 
of  languHge,  "jji^o/ffteffa&i"  is  notalways  a  proiifof  intrinsic  good  sense. 
N.B,  Tallethand  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  defined  speech 
as  a  "faculty  given  to  man  for  concealing  his  thoughts;"  but  this  sly 
recreant  only  twisted  into  an  apophthegm  what  Younq  had  thrown  out 
[nearly  a  hundred  years  before]  m  very  scorn,  when  speafeing  of  courts; — 
"Where  Nature's  end  of  language  is  declined, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  their  mind." 

Satis,  stiperque.  Lat. — "  Enough,  and  more  than  enough."  Ap- 
plied to  an  author  who  overloads  his  subject,  and  leaves  his  reader  with- 
out ground  fur  reflection  or  inference. 

Satius  est  me  mels  gestia  florere,  quam  majoium  anotorlta- 
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tibus  Innlti;  et  ita  vlvere  ut  aim  posteris  mels  nobilltatis  LuiUum 
et  virtuUB  exemplum.  Lat.  Cicero. — "It  ia  infinitely  tetter  for  me 
that  I  Hm  in  repute  through  my  own  aeliievements,  rather  than  tliiit  I 
lake  credit  to  myself  in  consequence  of  the  public  Bervices  of  ray  ancee- 
tors ;  and  that  I  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  my  descendants  see  that 
I  was  the  first  man  of  ray  family,  and  that  I  exhibited  in  ray  own  person 
a  distinguished  example  of  virtuous  conduct." 

Saturnalia.  ]jat.— •"  A  festival  among  the  Romans  of  five  or  aeven 
days,  though  originally  but  of  one,  and  afterwards  of  three.  At  this  festi- 
ve, which  began  on  the  17th  of  December,  great  rejoicings  and  entertain- 
ments were  made,  and  presents  were  given  and  returned.  Servants  also 
sat  at  table  with  their  masters,  in  memory  of  the  golden  age  under  Sjtuhn 
[a  heathen  deity,  the  father  of  Jtipitee,  the  supreme  god  of  the  heathens], 
when  all  things  were  in  common,  and  great  hospitality  was  shown  m 
memory  of  his  ooming  as  a  stranger  into  Italy."  N.B.  Tlie  term  ie  used 
bj  modern  writers  to  signify  "a  time  for  festive  enjoyment,  mirtli, 
jollity"  such  as  Christmas-time,  &o.  '"Tis  but  a  faint  attempt  to  de- 
scribe those  delightful  talwnalia  of  the  heart,  which  once  a  week  relieve 
and  oheer  a  dull  matter-of-fact  existence, — 

'  Cijntined  and  pestered  in  this  pin-fold  here.' " 
Saucea  piquantes.    Fr. — "  Pungent  sauces."     Sauces  that  tickle 
the  p:ihac. 

Saunterer. — A  word  of  very  sin^jular  derivation.  "Our  pilgrims 
were  called  'Palmers,'  from  bearing  the  palm- branch,  and  '  Saunterera,' 
because  returning  from  tbe  Holy  Land,  'La  Sainie  Terra.' " 

Saiiter  pour  mleux  reouler.  Fr. — "  They  seized  the  reins  fof 
goverament]  In  blind  assurance  by  first  giving  head,  more  readily  after 
to  curb  in  the  unruly  half-jaded  steed  of  Reform, — in  reverse  of  the 
French  saying,  sauter  pour  mieux  reculer:"  that  is  to  say,  to  leap  [hastily 
into  a  responaible  position]  in  ord^  to  go  back  [in  their  policy]  mth  a 
better  grace.  N.B.  The  French  proverb  is, — H  faut  reciilei-  pour  mieux 
saltier,  that  is  to  say,  One  must  go  baek, — drav)  back, — reii-eal  a  Jew  paces, 
in  m'der  to  take  a  better  leap. 

Sanve  qui  peat.  Fr.^"  Save  himself  who  can  :  cut,  who  can ;  run, 
who  can."   The  phrase  of  flight,  when  a  French  armv  is  routed. 
"  'Tis  sauve  qid  pent ;— the  fruit  dessert 
Is  fruitlessly  deserted. 
And  homeward  now  you  all  revert, 

Dull,  desolate,  and  dirtied, — 
Each  gruffly  grumbling,  as  he  eyes 

His  soaked  and  sullen  brother, 
'  If  these  are  pic-nic  pleasantries, 
Preserve  me  from  another  i'  " 
[A  starm  has  suddenly  come  on,  with  a  perfect  deluge  of  rainj. 

Savants.  Fr. — "  Learned  men."  "  The  savants  of  Europe."  The 
singular  is  sonant.  N.B.  The  corresponding  Latin  term,  which  is  in 
frequent  use,  ia  the  literati  [which  see]. 

Savolr.  Fr. — "Lettming,  scholarship,  erudition."  "His  sajioirwas 
again  called  into  roquialtibu." 
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Savoir  obscTit  de  la  p^danterle  [le].  Fr,  MoLifeitE, — -"Tha 
obauure  kninvlftJge, — leavniiig.^oholai'ship, — of  pednntr;'." 

Savoir-faire.  Fr,— "  Men  of  savoir-faire,"  that  is,  "Men  wJio  haee 
their  wits  about  them, — men  who  ham  heads  to  coiUrioe,  and  hands  to 
execute." 

Savoir-vivre.   Fr. — "Good  breeding,  the  maaners  of  a,  lady  or  a. 

Savoyard.  Fr. — The  word  StHwyari  has  become  quite  a  teuhnieal 
term  in  the  French  language ;  it  is  univeraallj  employed  bj  the  Frenuli 
to  denote  a  chimney-sweeper,  let  him  oome  from  what  part  of  the  world 
he  may.  The  oativea  of  Savoy,  therefore,  feel  that  it  degrades  them,  and 
they  prefer  taking  the  name  of  "Savoisiens." 

Sblni.  Ical. — "  Officers  of  police,  police  agents."  N.B.  The  singular 
is  "  ahirro." 

Soandalam  magnatum.  Law  Lat. — "Sean,  mag."  is  an  abridg- 
ment o!"  Scandalwat  magiiatum,  that  is  to  say,  T/ie  scandal  o/tlee  Peerage, 
— scandalizing  the  Nobility, — a  reflection,  or  slight,  thrown  out  against 
either  an  individual  peer,  or  against  the  body  of  the  Peerage.  The  name 
given  to  a  statute  of  Richard  the  Second,  by  which  punishment  is  to  be 
iuflicted  for  any  scandal  or  wrong  offered  to,  or  uttered  against,  a  noble 
personage. 

Scelere  velandnm  eat  aoelae.  Lat.  Seneca. — "One  crime,  atro- 
city, has  to  be  concealed  by  another."  The  guilt  of  one  crime  is  but  too 
frequently  disguised  by  the  perpettation  of  a  second. 

Scelua  est  jugnlare  Falermim, 

Et  dare  oampano  toxica  saeva  mere.    Lat.  Martiai,. — 
"IIijw  great  the  crime,  how  flagrant  the  abuse, 
T'  adulterate  gen'roue  wine  with  poisonous  j  uice !" 
A  good  lesson  to  our  wine- merchants. 

Scelua  intra  ae  tacitum  qui  cogltat  ullum 

Pact!  crimen  habet.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 

"  He  who  silently  and  secretly  meditates  the  commission  of  a  ciinie  has 
ail  the  guilt  of  the  deed."  The  intention  in  certain  cases  is  as  guilty  as 
the  act  itself.  We  have  in  this  striking  adage  a  tenet  of  Sucipture 
purity,  "that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  all  true  mornlity."  Indeed,  the 
universal  presence  of  the  divine  mind  should  be  aa  great  a  restraint  upon 
our  INWARD  coifCEPriONs,  as  the  opinion  of  the  world  usually  is  upon  our 

Sclentia  arcMtectonioa.  Lat. — "The  chief  or  principal  know- 
ledge ;  the  knowledge  that  governs  and  prescribes."  The  art  of  clearing 
up  the  mysterious  occurrences  of  Providence,  by  reducing  them  to  the 
written  word  [the  Word  of  God],  and  there  lodging  them  as  effects  in  their 

Scientiae,  quaa  habemus,  fere  a  Graeoia  Quserunt.  Quae 
enim  scrlptorea  Romanl,  aut  Arabea,  aut  recentiorea  addiderunt, 
uou  multa,  aut  magul  momentl  aunt;  et  qnallacuuque  Bint, 
fundata  sant  super  baaiu  eoium  quae  inventa  stmt  a  O-raecls. 
Lat.  LoKD  Bacon.— "The  sciences  that  we  possess,  of  which  we  are  in 
possession,  were  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  Greeks.  What  tha 
Roman,  Arabic,  or  more  recent  writers  have  added,  are,  indeed,  no  great 
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thinga,  neither  of  much  moment,  weight,  or  consequence:  such,  hovreTcr, 
as  are  their  additions,  ihej  were  oertainly  based  on  the  inventions  and 
diecoveriea  of  the  Greelis." 

Scientianim  omnium  robur  Inatar  fascls  illius  senla ;  iion  ia 
Biagulls  baoiUis,  eed  in  omnibus  viucnlo  conjunotls.  Lat.  Lord 
Bacon. — "  The  sti'eogth  of  all  kinds  ol  knowledge,  of  evei'j  description  of 
knowledge,  may  be  compared  to  the  old  man's  fagot  in  tbe  well-known 
fable:  not  in  a  miniber  of  isolated  facts  or  points,  but  in  a  well-digested 
arrangement  of  the  whole,  forming  a  compact  mass,  ready  to  be  drawn 
upon  as  occasion  may  require." 

ScindentuT  vesteB,  gemmae  frangeuttir  et  aurnm ; 
Carmiua  quam  trlbuent  fama  perennis  eilt.      Lat.  Ovid. — 
"QarmentH,  vestments,  will  lall  to  pieces,  jewels  and  gold  will  lose  some- 
thing of  their  luster ;  but  the  fame  that  poems  of  a  high  order  acquire 
will  be  ever  during,  will  last  the  ouurse  of  time." 

Soinditur  inoertam  etudla  In  contraiia  vulgos.  Lat.  Yirgil. — 
"The  multitude,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  are  greatly  divided  in  their 
opinions."  The  populace,  incapable  of  judging  for  themselves,  aud 
generally  taking  their  opinions  from  others,  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  unanimity. 

Solre  faotaa.  Law  Lat. — "  Cause  it  to  be  known."  The  name  given 
to  a  judicial  writ,  ordering  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  eseou- 
iion  of  a  judgment,  whicb  has  passed,  should  not  be  made  out. 

Bolre  taum  nihil  eat,  nfsl  te  aeire  hoc  eolat  alter.  Lat.  Persids. 
— "Your  own  knowledge  is  as  nothing,  goes  for  nothing,  unless  otliors 
know  that  y<m  possess  such  knowledge."  "His  case  ia  precisely  thiit  in 
which  scire  tuum  niAU  est,  nisi  te  scire  Aoe  sciat  alter :  and  the  putting 
your  lighted  candle  under  a  bushel  is  as  bad  as  estjnguishing  it.'  Com- 
pare LuciLius,  from  whom  PEasins  took  the  sentiment: — 

jVoJo  scire,  mihi  cvjus  aunt  conseiu'  soliis, 
Ne  datitnum  faciam.     Scire  est  neseire,  nisi  id  me 
Scire  alius  scierit, 
'  I  should  be  unwilling  to  know  any  thing,  were  I  myself  to  be  alone 
conscious  of  it,  were  I  myself  the  only  one  cognizant  of  my  possessing 
such  knowledge,  lest  perchance  I  should  be  a  luaer  by  it,  I  should  sus- 
tiun  a  loss  by  it  [solely  in  consequence  of  not  interchanging  ideas  with 
my  fellow-men,  an  admirable  means  both  of  acquiring  and  increasing 
knowledge].     Knowledge  is  no  knowledge  at  all,  is  not  worth  the  name 
of  knowledge,  unleas  others  know  that  I  pussesa  such  knowledge."  With 
many  persons  the  chief  value  of  acquired  knowledge  ia  to  impress  others 
with  a  sense  of  their  acquirements. 

Scire  Tolunt  omnes,  meroedem  solvere  nemo.  Lat.  Jhvesal. 
— "All  wish  to  possess  knowledge,  but  few,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price :"  to  undergo  the  study  and  bear  the  espenie, 
pay  the  fees  (if  the  schoolmaster  or  tutor. 

Scrlbendl  rente  sapere  est  et  piinoiplnm  et  fona.  Lat.  Hoksce. 
— "The  first  principle  and  source  of  all  good  writing  is  to  think  justly 
Good  sense  is  the  source  and  groujid  of  writing  well." 
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"  Of  writing  well  tliese  are  the  chiefest  springs, 

To  know  fhe  nature  and  the  use  of  things," 

This  is  the  principle  which  Horace  opposes  to  the  ridiculous  conceits  of  his 

contemporary  poets;  'tis  oa  if  he  haa  said,  "You  imagine  that  madness 

makesapoei;  bat  m;  notion  is,  that  good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  all." 

Scribentem  jurat  ipee  favor,  minultqne  laborem ; 

Cnmqne  huo  crescens  peotore  fervet  opus.  Lnt.  Ovin. — 
"This  very  feeling  of  enthuBiasra  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  an  author, 
and  marvelouslj  diminishes  his  toil;  and,  as  his  work  progresses,  it 
glows  with  the  feelings  that  animate  his  breast." 

Scriblmus  Indoctl  dootlqae.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Le^'ued  and  un- 
learned, we  all  of  us  write,  indulge  in  composing,  indulge  in  literary  pur- 
Baits."   See  "  Cacoethes  scribendi." 

Scrlbimua  Indooti  docUqtiE  poemata  paselm.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"  Learned  and  unlearned,  we  all  of  us  write  [what  we  consider  deserving 
of  the  name  of]  poems." 

"Now  every  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write. 
Verse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight." 
Other  pursuits  are  supposed  to  require  some  previous  study,  but  most 
men  suppose  themselves  qualified  to  become,  instinctively  as  it  were, 
poets  as  well  as  politicians. 

Soripta  ferunt  annos.  Lat.  Ovid. — "Writings,  literary  composi- 
tions of  adequate  merit,  survive  the  course  of  time,  endure  from  age  to  age." 

Se  non  fe  vero,  6  ben  trovato.  Ital.  saying.— "If  it  be  not  true,  it 
is  at  least  well  feigned  or  invented."  "When  we  are  willing  to  be  deceived, 
there  is  but  small  difference  between  the  vero  and  the  beib  tronalo." 

Secret  de  la  comMle  Fr.— "Everybody's  secret."  "The  secret 
was  religiously  kept  for  three  weeks ;  after  which  it  became  the  secret  de 
la  eoinMie." 

Secrete  amicos  admone,  lauda  palam.  Lat.  PusLiirs  Syrus. — 
"Admonish  or  advise  your  friends  privately  or  secretly,  but  praise  them 

Secretaire  dea  commaiidemetttB.   Fr. — "A  private  secretary." 
Secundam  artem.  Lat. — "Scientifically,  skillfully,  judiciously;  in 
an  artistical  manner." 

Secundam  formam  statutl.     Law  Lat. — "According  to  the  form 

Seoandum  usum.  Lat. — "According  to  usage  or  established  cus- 

Sedemnt.  Lat. — "A  session  or  sittings."  "Wherefore  is  it  that 
Parliament  coutinues  its  aedentiit  through  seven  l(mg  months  of  very  long 
days  and  nights?"  N.B.  The  literal  meaning  of  "sedenml"  is  i?ie>f  have 
sat:  the  use  of  the  word  for  session  is  confined  to  the  Scotch. 

SegniUB  irritant  animoa  demisaa  per  aurem, 

Quam  qaae  aunt  ooulis  aubjsota  fidelibaa.  Lat.  Horscb. — 
"  Things  that  go  in  at  the  ear  [which,  by-lhe-by,  often  come  out  at  the 
other]  impress  the  mind  less  powerfully,  or  forcibly,  than  those  that  ac- 
tually come  under  our  notice,  or  inspection,  that  are  submitted  to  our  in- 
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spection-"  in  other  words,  What  we  see  done  affects  ua  more  strongly 
than  what  we  merely  hear  related; — 

"What  we  hear 
With  weaker  pasaioni  will  affect  the  heait, 
Than  when  the  faithful  eje  beholds  the  part." 
See  "Pluris  est  neidatus,"  <6c. 

Selectae  e  Profanie  and  Seleotae  eVeterl.  Lat. — "These dan- 
cing  civic  dona  held  their  solemn  festivities  beneath  the  appropriate  roof 
of  Hnberdashere'  Hall,  deep  in  the  labyrinth  of  some  lane  within  lanes, 
whose  name  I  have  foreotten.  It  was  the  Selectae  e  VeleH,  or  rather  the 
Seleciae  e  Frofanis,  of  Cheapsideand  Broad  Street;"  that  ia  tosay.  It  was 
a  select  and  choice  spot,  a  civick  loadity,  in  the  old,  or  rather  the  mdgor 
quarter  of  the  City  of  the  Cockneys,  that  lakes  within  Us  range  Okeapside 
and  Broad  Street.  M.B.  "Selectae  e  Teferi"  and  "Selectae  ePioJania" 
are  the  titles  of  two  Hehnol-bookB,  well  known  ia  the  young  gentlemen 
who  attend  the  Public  Schools. 

Semel  emlaanmvolat  lirevooablleverbTimi.  Lat.  Horace. — "A 
word,  mlien  oqob  it  has  escaped  you,  cannot  be  called  back." 
"Now  you  shall  wish,  but  wish  in  vain. 
To  call  the  fleeting  words  agiun," 
Semel  In  auDO.   Lat. — "Once  in  the  year."   "If  stage  plays,"  said 
he,  "muBt  be  tolerated,  let  ovei'y  stage  in  Londou  pay  a  weekly  pension 
to  the  poor,  that  ex  hoe  malo  proi/eniat  aiiquod  bomim  [whioh  aeej ;  but 
it  is  rather  to  be  wished  that  players  might  be  used,  as  Apollo  did  his 
laughing, — seiael  in  anno." 

Bemel  InBanlvimua  omnea,  Lat, — "Wo  have  all  been  mad  [more 
or  less]  at  some  time  or  other."  Every  man  must  recollect  some  period 
in  his  life  when  his  conduct  was  not  influenced  by  his  reason. 

Semel  mains  semper  pTaesumltar  esse  inalus.  Lat.  Law 
masim. — "A  man,  who  has  once  been  bad,  on  the  wrong  taok,  is  always 
presumed  to  be  bo."  This  is  to  be  nnderstood  in  eodent  gensre  mali,  "in 
the  same  kind  of  evil :"  as  persons  convicted  of  perjury  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  witnesses  in  any  cause,  after  having  once  so  offended. 

— — ~ — — Semita  certo 

e  per  Tlrtutem  patst  unica  vitae.     Lat,  Juvei^al. 

he  (    ■         

e  of  mind." 
Semper  avarua  eget.  Lat.  Horace,^"  The  miser  is  ever  in  want." 

"Ho  wants  forever,  who  would  more  acqnire." 
Semper  kabet  lites  alternaque  jurgla  leotua, 
In  quo  uupta  jacet :  mlnimiim  dormitnr  In  lllo. 

Lat.  JnvBifAL. — 
"  The  bed  in  which  a  married  woman  lies  is  full  of  BcoldinK  and  dis- 
putes ;  little  sleep  is  there  to  be  met  with  in  such  a  place."  One  of  the 
ciimmonplace  sarcasms  on  those  contests  which  but  too  frequently  eui- 
bitt«r  the  married  state. 

Semper  nooult  diSerre  paratis.  Lat.  LncAir. — "Delay  has  ever 
been  injurious  to  those  who  are  prepared."  When  you  are  ready,  you 
should  leave  your  adversary  no  further  time  for  preparation. 
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Semper  hoaos  nomeiique  tuum  laudesque  manebiml;.  Lat. 
Virgil. — "Tliy  honor,  thj  i-enowa,  iind  t\\o  pniiKos  heuped  iin  thee  from 
every  quai'ter,  will  ever  viootinue."    Thy  fame  will  be  everlaating. 

Semper  idem.    Lat. — "Always  the  same  [man  or  chartteter]." 
■  Semper  inops  quiounque  ouplt.   Lat.  CiiAudian. — "The  man  who 
deaires  more  is  ever  pour,"    See  "Semper  avariia,"  <&c. 

Semper  paratus.   Lat. — "Always  ready." 

Semper  tfbi  pendeat  liamua ; 

Quo  minime  credas  gurgtte,  plBoit  erit.     Lat.  Ovid. — 
"  Let  thy  hook  be  always  ready,  as  a  fish  will  often  be  in  waters  vfiiere 
thuu  lesist  thinkest  of  it."     Avail  yoursi.df  of  every  opportunity,  as  good 
may  siimotiines  arise  from  a  quarter  where  least  expeeted.     Compare 
Sh.^k3pb.^re:— 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  aifairs  of  men, 
Whioh,  taken  at  the  fluod,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Sempre  il  mal  non  vien  per  nuooere.  Ital.  prov. — "  Misfortune 
Joes  not  always  eume  to  injui'e."  That  ivhiuli  we  take  fur  an  infliotion 
sometimes  comes  as  a  blessing. 

Senilis  stnltitla,  quae  dellratlo  appellarl  solet,  senum  levl- 
um  eat,  non  onuilum.  Lat.  Cicero. — "  That  whioh  is  usuiiUy  called 
dotage  is  not  the  weak  point  of  all  old  men,  but  only  of  suoh  as  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  levity." 

Sentiment  rfillgienx.  Fr. — "A  pious,  religioas,  devout,  sentiment 
or  feeling:  a  display  of  religious  or  devout  feeling." 

Bequltur.  Lat. — Literally,  "  He,  she,  or  it  follows."  A  conse- 
quence, sequel,  or  sequence. 

Sequitur  patrem  non  passibuB  aequis.  Lat.  Yirgil. — "  He 
follows  his  father,  bat  not  with  equal  steps  or  paces."  He  fuUovvs  his 
predecessor,  but  with  an  inferior  share  of  vigor,  or  ability. 

Sera  in  fundo  parcimonia.  Lat.  Sb:<bc4, — "Economy  is  useless 
when  all  is  spent." 

Sera  nnnquam  est  ad  bonoa  mores  via.  Lat.  Sknbca,— -"  The 
way  to  good  manners  is  never  too  late."  Nevei-  bKi  late  to  learn  or  to  mend. 

Bera  tacltis  poena  venit  pedlbus.  Lat,  Tibui.lus. — "  Punish- 
ment, though  slow  in  coming,  is  sure  to  oonie  eventually." 

Serla  cum  possim,  qaod  delectantla  tnalirn 

Scrlbere,  tu  oausa  es,  leotor.  Lnt.  Maktial. — 

"  That  I  prefer  writing  on  lighter  tjipics,  when  I  could  handle  those  of  a 
more  setious  cast,  thou,  reader,  art  the  sole  cause."  An  author  must 
strive  to  gi'atify  ihe  taste  of  his  reader;  for 

"'Those  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

Beiiatim.  Lat. — "  In  regular  order.  One  after  the  other."  "They 
negatived  setiatim  the  different  positions  relied  upon  by  the  counsel." 

Series  linple3:a  canaamm.  Lat.  Seneca. — "  The  complicated 
series  of  caoaes."  By  this  is  signified  what  the  anaients  expressed  by  the 
general  term  Fate. 

Serit  arbores,  quae  alterl  aeculo  proaint.    Lat.  Cicero. — "  The 
country  gentleman  phints,  and  builds,  and  purchases  for  himself  and  for  his 
heu-a;  sent  arbores,  quae  aiUrl  secula  pi-osiiU:"  thitt  is  to  say,  he  plants 
36* 
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trees,  which  may  be  pi-ofifabk,  a  source  of  profit,  to  a  future  age,  to  pos- 
terity.  "Be  aye  [alwayHJ  sticking  in  a,  tree,  Jock,"  aaid  a  dying  Scutch 
laird  [a  country  gentleman  on  a  small  scale]  to  his  son:  "  it  will  be  grow- 
ing wliiUt  you  are  sleeping." 

aeriuB  aut  oitina  eeaem  properamua  ad  nnam.  Lat.  Ovid. — 
"  Sooner  or  later  we  all  hasten  to  one  plaoe,  to  the  lame  place."  Death 
is  the  oomnion  doom  of  mortality. 

Sero  adveniat!  Lat. — "  She  has  won  au  honorable  plitce  in  the 
large  assembly  of  modern  female  writers,  and  at  her  death  [sera  adveniat!} 
deserves  a  monumental  vault  adorned  with  relievos;"  that  is  to  say,  at 

her  death  [Me  inai/ it  occur,  or  liappcii!]  doseryes with  Jiyurca 

in  relieco,  embossed  work. 

Sero  resplcltur  tellns,  abi,  fune  solato, 

Cturlt  in  Immensum  paada  carina  salum.   Lat.  Ovid. — 
"  It  is  too  late  to  look  hack  u^on  the  land  when,  the  cable  being  loosed, 
the  vessel  is  making  her  way  into  the  immense  deep."     We  should  ever 
use  all  pi'evioa»  circumspcution,  when  about  to  commit  an  aot  which  in 
its  consequences  may  be  irretrievable. 

Sero  venlenUbua  oeea.  Lat. — "The  hones  for  those  who  come 
late,  for  late  comers."  Applied  to  those  who  aie  always  beyond  their 
time  in  coining  to  dinner-parties. 

Serum  est  cavendi  tempua  in  medilB  mails.  Lat.  Sen£Ca. — 
"Too  late  is  it  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to  exercise  caution,  when  plunged 
in  misfortune."  After-thought  is  ivholly  useless  in  many  ca.&es  whioii, 
by  due  foresight,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Serus  in  coelum  redeas,  diuque 
LaetuB  intersla  popalo.  Lat.  Horace.^ 

"  Late  may  you  return  to  heaven,  and  long  may  you  ooutiuue  to  gladden 
your  people  with  jour  presence." 

"OhI  late  return  to  heaven,  and  may  thy  reign 
With  lengthened  blessings  fill  thy  wide  domain." 
This  was  the  fiattering  invocation  of  the  poet  to  the  Emperor  AuousTirs. 
It  has  since  beeome  a  eommonplaee,  addressed  to  every  potentate  of  every 
description. 

Serrare  elves  major  est  virtus  patriae  patri,  Lat.  Seneca. — 
"  To  preserve  the  lives  of  his  feliow-eitizens  [and  continually  to  watch 
over  tlieir  interestsj  Is  the  greatest  virtue  imaginablo  in  the  Father  of  his 
country  [the  reigning  Monarch]." 

Servetnr  ad  imnm, 

Qnialia  ab  Incepto  procesaerit,  et  slbi  oonstet.    Lat.  Horace. 
— "  Let  the  character  you  delineate  be  preserved  to  the  very  last  as  it  set 
out  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  he  consistent  with  itself." 
"From  his  first  entrance  to  the  closing  scene, 
Let  him  one  equal  character  maintain." 

Servtet  aeternum,  quia  parvo  nesolet  utl.  Lat.  Horace. — "He 
will  ever  he  a  slave,  and  will  live  in  perpetual  bondage,  because  he  knows 
not,  and  will  not  learn,  hovf  to  make  a  proper  use  of  a  small  income." 
Prodigivlity  in  the  first  instance  is  the  natural  parent  of  bareness  and 
servility  in  the  second. 
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Servum  peous.  Lat.  Horace. — "A  slavish  body  [of  imitators,  of 
worshipers  of  raok  itad  fashionj." 

Si  ad  iia.turain  vivaa,  nunqiiam  erls  paaper ;  si  ad  oplnlonem 
ntrnqaam  diven,  Lat.  Benbca.— "  If  yuu  lire  aoourding  to  the  diotates 
of  Dacare,  yuu  will  never  be  pooi' ;  but  if  aooording  to  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  jou  will  never  be  rich."  The  natural  wants  of  man  are  but  few, 
and  tiiose  are  easily  satisfied ;  it  is  the  gratifleatioo  of  their  artLSuial 
wants  that  leads  the  proud  aad  sensual  iato  distress  and  difSuulty. 

Si  antlquitatem  speotes,  est  vetaetiBSima;  ai  dignitatem,  eat 
honoratlasima ;  si  juriadiction.eiiii  est  oapacisaima.  Lat.  Coke. — 
"If  you  look  to  its  antiquity,  it  is  most  anuient;  if  to  its  dignity,  it  is 
most  honorable;  if  to  its  jurisdiotion,  it  is  niost  extensive."  This  is  the 
description  given  by  one  of  our  ablest  law-writers,  of  the  EciglLsh  House 
of  ComraouH. 

SI  cadere  neoesse  eat,  oocnrrendiim  discriinlnl.  Lat.  Tacitus. 
— "  If  a  man  raiist  fall,  he  should  manfully  meet  the  hazard."  When  the 
danger  is  extreme,  it  should  be  met  with  an  adequate  energy. 

81  oeleies  qnatlt  pennaci,  resigiio  qnae  dedlt.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"  If  she  I  I'ortuneJ  shakes  her  wings  [an  evideuoe  uf  her  intending  to  9y 
off],  I  resign  what  she  onee  bestowed." 

"Now, — if  she  shake  her  lupid  wings, 

The  richest  gif^s  her  favor  brings." 
N.B.  Beaigno  is  here  used  in  the  seDse  of  rescril/o,  and  the  latter  is  a  term 
borrowed  fiom  the  Koman  law.  When  an  individual  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money,  the  amount  received,  and  the  borrower's  name,  were  written  in  the 
banker's  books ;  and  when  the  money  was  repaid,  another  entry  was  made. 
Hence  5wii«re  nwHiiKos,  "to  borrow;"  rescribere,  "to  pay  baok." 

SI  ceux,  qui  sont  ennemls  des  divertissements  lionn€tes, 
avaieut  la  direction  du  monde,  lis  vondraient  5ter  le  prlutemps 
et  la  jeoneaae,— I'uu  de  I'ann^e,  et  1' autre  de  la  vie.  Fr.  Balzac— 
■'  If  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  innocent  amusements  had  the  direction 
of  the  world,  tliey  would  take  away  the  spring  and  youth;  the  former 
from  the  year,  and  the  latter  from  human  fife." 

Si  oui  via  apte  nnbere,  nube  pari,  Lat.  Ovib,— "  Do  you  wish  to 
marry  suitably?  if  so,  then  marry  your  equal  [in  years  and  in  position]." 

Si  Deus  noblscum,  quis  contra  noB  7  Lat. — "  If  God  be  with  us, 
who  shall  be  against  us?" 

Si  diiEeris,  'Aeatuo,'  sudat.  Lat.  Hohace. — "  If  you  say,  'I  am 
warm,'  he  sweats."  Spoken  of  such  sycophants,  or  "water-flies,"  as  Os- 
ric  in  Hamlet,  who,  amongst  othei-  modes  of  adulation,  are  ever  of  the 
same  opinion  as  tboae  to  whom  they  address  themselves. 

Si  foiet  in  tenia,  rlderet  Demooritus.  Lat.  Horace. — "If  De- 
mooritus  were  on  earth,  he  would  laugh  at  the  foliies  of  mankind." 

"How  these  two  men,"  says  Gifford,  speaking  of  Democritus  and 
Hkraclitds,  "eame  to  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  laughing  and 
the  crying  philosopher,  I  know  not;  they  certainly  did  not  deserve  such 
trifling  appellations.  DEiiocairirs,  in  particular,  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary talents;  and  unless  some  perverted  or  ei:aggeratad  notions  respect- 
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ing  the  nature  of  his  slteptioisin  led  the  rulj^r  to  fiirin  so  silly  iin  opinion 
of  him,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  fur  this  singular  degradation  of  the 
first  philosopher  of  his  age:  although  this  praise  must  not,  as  Dr.  Ire- 
land observes,  go  forth  nnqunlified.  He  was  tlie  father  of  all  that  deso- 
lating phvlosophy  ■which,  placing  the  Bensea  in  the  room  of  reason,  tends 
to  extinguish  soieaoe,  while  it  encourages  personal  gratifioations.  As  for 
HbbaciiItus,  he  was  a  stern  and  rigid  moralist  of  what  was  afteiivards 
called  the  Stflio  school:  as  little  tikelj  to  cry  upon  all  occasions  as  the 
former  to  laugh." 

81  fortima  jiivat,  oaveto  tolll ; 

Si  fortuna  tonat,  oaveto  mergi.     Lat.  Aosonius. — 
"If  fortune  favors  you,  do  not  be  elated;  if  slio  should  froivri,  (3o  not 

Si  fractus  illabatnr  orbls, 
ImpaTidum  ferient  rulaae,    Lat.  Horace. — 
"  Should  the  shattered  heayens  descend  upon  biia,  the  ruins  would  strike 
him  remaining  a  stranger  to  fear." 

"Let  Jove's  dread  arm  with  thunders  rend  the  spheres, 
Beneath  the  crush  of  worlds  undaunted  he  appears." 
Applied  to  the  man  of  undeviating  integrity. 

Si  geniis  liumaniim,  et  mortalia  temnitia  arma. 
At  sperate  deoa  memores  fandi  atque  iiefandi. 

Lat.  ViHiiiL.— 
"If  you  despise  the  human  race  and  mortal  arm^,  yet  reinemher  that 
there  is  a  God  who  is  mindful  of  right  and  wrong."  Recolleot  that  there 
!H  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

SI  in  Iioc  eiTo  quod  auimos  homiuum  immortaleB  esse  ere- 
dam,  llbenter  erro ;  nee  raihi  hunc  errorem,  quo  deleotor,  dum 
tIto  B^oiqueri  volo.  Lat.  Cicero. — "If  in  this  matter  I  am  io  error 
in  believing  the  souls  of  men  to  be  immortal,  willingly  do  I  err  in  this 
respect;  nor,  so  long  as  I  live,  should  I  wish  this  error,  which  is  alto- 
gether so  pleasing  to  mn,  to  be  wrested  from  me,  to  be  torn  from  my 
imagination." 

SI  Incolae  bene  aunt  morati,  pulcre  lutuiitam  arbittor.  Lat. 
Plautub. — "  If  tlie  inhabitants,  iodwellers,  of  a  town  are  imbued  with 
correct  principles,  I  consider  such  town  fortified  in  the  best  manner 
imaginable." 

SI  jndicaa,  cognosea;  ai  reguas,  jube.  Lat.  SeseC'V. — "If  you 
are  a  judge,  inquire;  if  you  are  a  monarch,  command."  If  your  omoe 
be  judicial,  inform  yourself  as  to  the  merits  of  tho  case ;  if  regiil,  you 
way  decide  from  your  innate  sense  of  right  aad  wrong. 

SI  Isoniua  pellia  aon  satla  est,  assaeuda  vtilplna.  Lat.  prov. 
— "If  the  lion's  akin  is  not  enough,  sew  the  fos's  to  it."  What  CLinnot  bo 
done  by  might  or  force  must  be  done  by  orafl  or  cunning. 

SI  meas  non  laeva  fnlsset.  Lat.  ViitGiL. — "  If  my  mind  had  not 
been  _perverted,"  lUerall)/,  had  not  been  on  the  left  side.  The  Romans 
oonsidered  as  unfortunate  all  omens  relating  to  human  affairs  that  occurred 
on  the  left  side.  It  was  the  reverse  of  tliis  when  the  heavens  were  to 
be  consulted,  as  the  right  hand  of  the  divinity  niis  supposed  to  be  to  tho 
lei)  of  the  person  lookitig  upward,  and  making  his  appeal. 
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SI  monumeutam  requitle,  clroumBplce.  Lut. — "No  quotation 
waa  ever  nmie  happj  or  mote  areumeotative  than  Mr.  Baring's  reply  to 
tliose  who  complained  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  then  constituled, 
waa  iusenBtble  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  when  pointing  to  the  Beforra 
tniyority  he  exclaimed,  Si  momemetOum  requiris,  circumepice:"  that  ia  to 
say.  If  you  seek  my  monwment,  look  (m-ound  [yon],  N.B.  This  is  fi  portion 
of  tlie  epitaph  of  the  architect,  Sir  Ohrialophei-  Wren,  in  St.  Paul'a  Cathe- 
dral, which  he  designed  and  erected.  [If  you.  question  inj  merit,  hehuld 
my  works]. 

SI  natura  negat,  faolt  Indignatio  veraum.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "It 
is  the  ailjanct  of  poetry,  that  is  wanting  iu  these  lettera.  It  makes  the 
duileat  reader  feel  the  spark.  St  nabtra  neaai,  facit  indignatio  versus:" 
that  is  to  say.  If  nafure denies  [the  power],  indignation  brings  foHh,  or 
makes,  verse.  [Toe  verses  flow  from  indignation, — Strong  feelings  impel, 
or  prompt,  one  to  write,]  N.B.  In  the  original  passage  "verswa'°\&  used : 
the  alteration  is  of  little,  if,  indeed,  of  any,  consequence. 

Si  non  errasaet,  feoerat  Ole  minus.   Lat.  Martial. — "  Had  he 
not  committed  an  eri'or,  not  gone  wrong,  he  would  have  achieved  lesa." 
Spoken  of  a  man  who  has  atoned  for  a  temporary  lapse  by  great  efforts 
of  virtue  or  of  valor.     Thua  more  poetically  tranalaten; — 
"  Had  he  not  erred,  his  glory  had  been  less." 

Si  nous  n'aviona  point  de  d^faute,  nous  ne  prendrions  pas 
taut  de  plalsir  i.  en  remarqner  dans  les  autres.  Fr.  Rot^HEtoU' 
CAULT. — ^'If  we  had  no  defects  in  ourselves,  we  should  not  take  ao  much 
pleasure  in  remarking  those  of  others."  It  ia  the  consciouaness  of  our  own 
weakness  that  forms  the  ground  of  satisfaction  on  seeing  others  brought 
down  to  the  same  level. 

St  noas  ne  nous  flatUana  pas  nous-niSmes,  la  ftatteiie  dea 
autres  ne  pourrait  nous  nulre.  Fr.  Bouhours. — "Did  we  not  flatter 
ourselves,  the  flattery  of  others  could  do  us  no  harm."  Their  inuense 
would  he  thrown  away,  were  it  t.ot  grateful  to  our  self-lore. 

SI  quid  noviatl  rentius  Istis, 

Candldus  impettl;  si  non,  his  utsre  meoum.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"If  you  know  any  thing  better  than  these  maxima  of  mine,  kindly,  or 
candidly,  impart  it,  oomraunicate  it,  make  me  acquainted  with  it,  tell  it 
me ;  but  if  not,  make  use  of  tlie  precepts  I  have  laid  down,  and,  together 
with  me,  at  once  reduce  them  to  practice:" — 

"Now,  brother,  if  a  better  system's  thine. 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine." 
Or,  translated  in  referenne  towSiWcoi  pampMeteering: — 
"  Brother  1  if  Home  or  jou  have  writ 
Aught  for  our  common  end  more  fit. 
Send  it,  and  earn  an  old  man's  thanks, — 

IYou  can't  be  at  a  loss  for  franks,] 
f  JOU  liiive  really  nothing  new, 
Sing  these  with  me,  and  now,  adieu !" 

^ Si  sine  amore  jociaque 

Nil  est  juctuidum,  vivas  In  amore  jocisque.  Lat.  Horace.  - 
"  If  naught  appears  to  you   •••"■'     '       ■    ■ -.<.,-...■..<         ... 
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"  If  life'a  insipid  without  mirth  and  love, 
Let  love  and  mirth  insipid  life  improve." 
A  miisim  of  the  Epiottremt  school. 

SI  verlB  magna  patatur 

Fama  bonis,  et  si  Bucoessu  uuda.  lemoto 
Inspicltur  virtus,  qulcqnid  laudamus  in  ullo 
Majonim  fortnna  fuit.  Lat.  Luoan. — 

"If  honeat  fama  awaits  upon  the  truly  good,  and  if,  setting  aside  the 
ultimate  sucoesa,  Tbtue  and  valor  are  alone  to  be  coneidei-ed,  then  was  hia 
fortune  na  proud  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  our  ancestry."  This 
is  the  poetic  incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Pompey.  It  has  been  kindled 
anew,  and  applied  to  several  unfortunate  generals,  ivho  could  not  com- 
mand success  though  they  had  deserved  it. 

Si  viB  incolumem,  ai  vis  ts  reddere  sanum, 
CujaB  tolle  graves,  iraaci  crede  prolanum.   Lat.— 
"  If  you  wish  to  preserve  yourself  in  health  and  in  safety,  avoid  all  aeri- 
ouH  cares,  and  never  give  way  to  vehement  passion."  This  very  useful  pre- 
cept has  been  translated  into  somewhat  homely  verse,  as  follows ; — 
"If  you  would  safe  and  happy  be,  abstain 
I'rom  anxious  cares  ;  thin\  anger,  too,  profane." 
flere,  dalendum  est 


Prlnium  ipal  tlbi.  Lat.  Hos.tCE. — 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  weep  at  the  recital  of  your  mournful  story,  of  your 
Borrows,  you  must  first  weep  yourself  [and  thus  show  that  you  feel  wliat 
you  say]." 

"If  you  would  have  me  weep,  begin  the  strain 
[Then  I  shall  feel  your  sorrows,  feel  jour  pain]." 
This  was  the  precept  of  the  didactic  to  the  tragic  poet.  It  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  actor  in  tragedy.  Compare  Oiceho; — '*Ardeal,  qui  viiU 
incetidere:"  that  ia,  "  Let  him,  who  wishes  to  i-ouae  and  inflame  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  show  that  he  himself  is  impassioned."  Compare  also 
QuiNiiLiiS;  "Pi-iua  afficiamur  ipsi,utidios  afficiamui:"  that  is,  "Let 
ua  first  show  by  onr  manner  that  we  ourselves  are  really  affeoted  by  what 
we  say,  so  that  we  may  affect  or  influence  others,  may  work  on  the  feel- 
ings of  othera." 

■ — ■ — —SI  volet  nana, 

Quern  peneB  arbltrlum  eat  et  jus  et  norma  ioquendi. 

La,t.  Horace. — 
"  If  usage,  custom,  so  wills  it,  on  which  depend  both  the  rule  and  the 
law  of  speech." 

"If  custom  will,  whose  arbitrary  away 
"Worda  and  the  forms  of  language  must  obey." 
The  uae  and  the  pronunciation  of  particular  words  and  expressions  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  governed  by  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Compare 
AtiLUS  Obllius  : — "  Coiisuetudo  omnium  domiaa  rerum,  turn  maxime  ver- 
boriim  est:"  thatis,  "Custom  is  the  mistress  of  every  thins,  and,  in  a  most 
especial  manner,  regulates  the  use  of  words."  Compare  also  Quintilian:'. 
— "Bidicuhim  est  tnalie  sermonem,  qiio  Ivcwti  sini,  quam  qao  loquunticr, 
"  '  'ft  judicium:"  that  is,  "It  is  ridiculous  and  alWgPthor 
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preposterous  to  prefer  the  Hngaxge  of  bjgone  days  to  the  language  of 
our  own  tinies  Of  <li\  Siiind  inlgmPnt  howevei',  nnd  a  power  of  dis- 
crimination, ore,  in  matters  of  this  km  1  ibsolutely  ncecasarj."  See 
"  Malta  renascenttir     t£c 

Slo  delatorea  genus  hominum  publico  exitio  repertum,  et 
poeuis  nunquam  eatis  coercitnm  per  praemia  elide bautur.  Lat. 
Tacitus. — "Thus  weie  informers  a  lace  of  men  brought  forward  for  the 
destruetioD  of  the  public,  and  never  sufficiently  restrained  by  pains  or 

Senalties,  allured  and  invited  to  action  by  rewardsl"  Tlie  historian  is 
escribing  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  a  despotic  goTerninent;  and  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a  stronger  inetanco  than  in  speaking  of  the  race  of  in- 
formers,— men  who  have  always  been  the  bane  of  all  social  intercourse, 
and  the  curse  of  every  civil  institution. 

Sic  Itnr  ad  aatra.  Lat.  Vikgil. — "Eseitiog  no  envy  or  jealousy, 
he  had  every  ona'a  good  word,  and,  accommodating  himself  to  the  humors 
of  ail,  all  were  disposed  to  befriend  him: — Sic  itur  ad  aatra:"  that  is  t« 
say,  Suck  is  the  toay  io  immoriality. 

Slo  omnia  fatls 

In  pejus  ruere  et  retro  aablapsa  referil.   Lat.  Tirqil. — 
"Thus  all  things  are  changed  for  the  worse,  and  at  length  go  back,  re- 
trograde."  By  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  poets  in   particular, 
every  signal  misfortune  was  supposed  to  spring  from  a  fixed  and  irrevo- 
cable destiny. 

Sio  paseim.  Lat. — "So  everywhere."  This  is  used  to  denote  that 
the  same  aentiaient  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  same  work, 

Sio  praesentibua  utarla  voluptatibua  ut  fntnris  non  noceas. 
Lat.  Seneca. — "Enjoy  your  present  pleasures  so  as  not  to  injure  those 
which  are  to  follow."  Take  care  in  every  indulgence  not  to  destroy  your 
powers  by  excess. 

Sic  quisque  pavendo 

Dat  Tires  famae,  nulloque  anctore  malorum 
Quae  finxere  timet.  Lat.  Lucax. — 

"Thus  each  person  by  his  fears  gives  wings  to  rumor,  and,  without  any 
real  source  of  apprehension,  men  fear  wliat  they  themselves  have  ima- 
gined."   Popular  apprehension  too  often  causes  the  mischief  that  it  fears. 

Sic  sedebat.  Lat.^"  Thus  he  sat."  "  A  colossal  sic  sedebat  stalao 
of  the  poet  Krylow  has  been  erected  at  St.  Petersburg :"  that  is,  A  oolos-. 
sal  statute  of  the  poet  ire  his  ordinary  sitting  attitude,  t&c. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mnndl.  Lat.  "Thus  passes  away  the  glory  of 
this  world."  Such  ate  the  transitions  and  fluctuations  of  worldly  splendor 
and  of  human  happiness.  "Bishops,  who  had  ever  been  duU  in  the  pulpit, 
now  preached  eloquently  from  their  oanvaa  on  the  texts.  Memento  taoH, 
or  Sic  traitsU  gloria  muHdi.-"  that  is  to  say,  on  the  tests,  JBem^n^r  to  die, 
Eeiaember  deatJt,  Bementber  that  you  must  one  day  die,  ot  Thus  passes  awat/ 


Sic  utere  tuo  at  alienum 
your  own  property  in  such  a  i 
is  is  often  applied  in  cusi 
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Sic  volumua.  Lat.— "  So  we  will  it."  "  The  sic  volumiis  of  the 
sGciotfiry  and  the  oommissionefs  superseded  the  direetions  contained  in 
their  patent:"  that  is,  The  arbiirary  decision  of  the,  &o. 

Slo  voa  non  vobla.  Lat.  ViasiL, — "  So  you  do  not  labor  for  jour- 
selves."  This  is  merely  the  oommenoement  of  some  stanzas,  in  whioh  the 
poet  complains  that  as  bees  do  not  make  honey,  or  sheep  bear  fleeces,  for 
their  own  use,  so  the  profit  and  honor  of  his  labors  had  been  usurped 
by  others.     The  lines  ai^e  thaBa-.— 

"Hob  ego  versloulos  feci,  tulit  alter  honorea; 
Sic  voa  nan  Tobis  nidifieatis  avesi 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fortls  oves : 
Sio  TOS  noa  robia  mellificatia  apes : 
Sio  voB  non  vobls  fertis  avatra  boves ;" 
that  is  tu  say,  Imriie  these  litlle  verses,  ikeae  versieles;  btif  another  had  tlie 
credit  of  them:   Thus  do  ye  birds  buUd  nests  not  for  yourselves :  thus  do  ye 
sheep  leear  fieeces  iwt  for  yourselves:  thus  do  f/e  bees  make  honey  not  for 
yourselves:  thus  do  ye  oxen  bear  the  yoke  not  for  yourselves.   The  applicor 
tion  of  these  lines  is  to  those  who  have  suffered  by  the  profit  and  honor 
of  their  labors  having  been  usurped  b;y  others.   The  history  of  these  lines 
is  curious.  Yirgil,  the  Latin  poet,  having  written  and  posted  up  iu  a  con- 
spicuous place  a  distich  [a  couple  of  lines]  highly  flattering  to  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  but  without  disoovering  himself,  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Bathyllus  pretended  tu  be  the  author,  and  was  consequeutty  much  noticed 
and  rewarded  by  the  prince.   Virgil,  not  brooting  the  injustice  patiently, 
wrote  under  the  disticTi  the  words,  "Sic  vos  non  vobis,"  foor  times.    No 
one  having  been  able  to  oomplete  the  lines,  of  which  thetie  are  the  begin- 
ning, except  Tirgil  himself,  tne  imposture  of  Bathyllus  was  detected,  and 
Yirgil  was  then  recognized  as  the  author  of  Che  applauded  distich. 

SiScle  d'or.  Fr. — "  The  golden  age."  Applied  to  the  times  of 
Lewis  the  Foitrtbenth  of  France. 

Siesta.  Spun.—"  Mid-day  repose,  a  nap,"  a  practice  universally  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Spnniarda. 

Sieualemaut.   Fr. — "A  written  description  of  an  individual." 
Simla  qnam  Bimilis,  tarplBSima  bestla,  nobis T  Lat.— "How  like 
to  a  man  in  shape  and  in   aution  is  that  vile  beast,  the  iiionkoy!"     The 
imitative  talents  of  this  animal  give  rise  to  the  curious  query : — 
"  I>o  chattering  monkeys  mimic  men, 
Or  we,  turned  apes,  out-monkey  them!" 
Simplex  munditlla.  Lat.  Hobaoe. — "  Simple  in  neatness,  unafFeci" 
edly  neat,"  or,  as  Milton  has  it  in  his  translation, — "  Plain  in  thy  neat- 
ness."     Recommended  by  propriety  of  dress,  but  uninoumbercd  with 
superfluous  ornament. 

Simul  et  juounda  et  Wonea  dicers  vitae.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"To  tell  nt  once  what  is  pleasant  and  proper  in  life."  This  is  the  task 
of  the  didactic  poet,  whose  business  it  is  to  blend  amusement  with  in- 
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soar."     If  the  young  mind  be  not  duly  prepared,  all  aftPr  mstiu  tiona 
will  be  thrown  away. 

Sine  die.  Lat. — "Witliout  a  day."  The  business  ■v.b.i  dpfirred 
sine  die :  no  day  was  named  for  its  reconsideration,  or  for  a  further 
meeting. 

Sine  Invldla.    Lat. — "AVitiout  envy."    Not  speaking  invidiously 

Sine  odio.  Lat.— "Without  hatred."  I  speak  ain^  rrfii — Heel 
divested  of  all  animuaity. 

Sine  qua  non.  Lat. — "A  thing  without  which  another  cannot  be." 
An  iudiapensable  condition.    An  ingi'edient  absolutely  necessary. 

Sine  virtute  esse  amicltla  nallo  paoto  potest;  quae  autem 
inter  bonos  amioltla  dlcitur,  haeo  Inter  malos  factlo  est.  Lat, 
Sallust. — "There  can  be  no  friendship  without  virtue;  for  that  intimacy 
wiiich  among  gnod  men  is  called  friendship,  becomes  faction  when  it 
subsists  among  the  unprincipled." 

Singula  de  nobis  annl  praedantur  euntea.  Lat.  ItoRiCE.— 
"  Each  passing  year  robs  us  of  a  share  of  what  we  possesseiJ." 

Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortlta  decenter.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "Let  each  particular  species  of  writing,  when  once  it  has  had  its  proper 
place  allotted  to  it,  hold  that  place  in  a  becoming  manner." 
"E'er  let  yuur  style  be  suited  W  the  scene, 
And  its  peculiar  character  maiutatn." 
The  poet  is  instructing  the  playwright  not  to  go  inl«  any  deviation  from 
propriety  of  character.   The  phrase  ig  also  used  in  a  political  sense  to  re- 
commend that  all  things  may  preserve  their  due  place  and  order, 

Slete,  viator!  Lat. — "Stop,  traveler!"  "The  siste,  viator!  on  Ihe 
tombstone  at  once  arrested  his  attention." 

Siste,  -viator !  heroetn  calcas.  Lat.~ "  While  pointing  to  the 
grave  of  Lord  Raglan,  no  Russian  will  refuse  to  say,  Sisie,  viator  I  heroem 
calcas:"  that  is  to  say,  "Salt,  traveler!  or  thou  viill  trample  on  a  hero." 
N.B.  The  Latin  is  maemvraie;  the  meaning,  however,  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed, is  as  above. 

Sit  meae  sedee  utlnam  seneotae.  Lat.  Horace. — "May  such  a 
retreat  be  the  abode  or  dwelling-place  of  my  old  age."  "Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  retreat  we  breathe  the  prayer.  Sit  meae,"  i&c. 

Sit  mlh.1  fas  audita  loqui.  Lat.  Virgil. — "May  it  be  allowed  me 
to  state  what  I  have  heai'd." 

SIC  mihl  quod  nunc  est ;  etiam  mlutis  ;  et  mlhi  vivam. 
Quod  auperest  aevi,  si  quid  superesae  volunt  Dl. 

Lat.  HoRACB.- 
"  May  what  I  now  have  continue  to  be  mine ;  or  even  less,  should  Heaven 
deem  it  good  for  me:  and  may  I  live  for  my  own  benefit  and  improver 
raent  so  long  as  the  gods  grant  me  life." 

"Let  me  pdssess 

My  present  wealth,  or  even  loss : 

And  if  the  bounteous  gods  degigp. 

A  longer  life,  that  life  be  mine." 

We  have  here  a  fine  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  Horace  sought  for 

tranquillity.     So  far  was  ho  from  desiring  morp,  that  he  could  even  bo 
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aatisfled  with  less.  He  ivanteci  to  live  for  himself,  cultiviitu  liis  mind, 
and  bo  freed  from  uncertainty. 

Sit  pro  ratione  voluntas.  Lai.  Juvewai.. — "  Let  mj  will  stand  in- 
stead of  reapon."   The  language  of  a  tyrant.   See  "Hoc  tiolo,"  iS>c. 

Sobriquet.    Fr. — "A  nickname." 

Sooi6t6s  en  commandite.  Fr. — "Commandite"  is  a  French  com 
meroial  term,  Bignifying  "  Partnership  Ja  which  the  acting  partners  arc 
responsible  without  limitation,  and  the  sleeping  ones  to  the  extent  of  their 
share  of  onpitnl  only."  "SociMSen  command^'  means  "A  aimpany  in- 
stituted  and  ean-kd  on  on  such  principles." 

Sooi6t6s  anonymes.    Fr. — "  Joint^tock  companies." 

Soeurs  de  Chaiit£.  Fr.— "Tell  them  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Sosars  de  OltatiU:"  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Sisters,  or  Sisterhood,  of  Charily 

t Ladies  who  "go  about  doing  good," — who  devote  themselves  to  works  of 
)ve  and  mercy,  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor  fellow-creatureaj. 

Soi-dlaaut.  Fr. — "So-called,  self-styled,  seif-dubbed."  "The  soi- 
disant  [would-be]  improvers  of  personal  appearance  not  only  destroy 
health,  but  absolutely  engender  deformity." 

Soiree.   Fr. — "An  evening  party,"   ■ 

Sol  occubnlt ;  noz  nulla  eecuta  est.  Lat. — "The  sun  set,  but  no 
night  followed."  An  ingenious  stroke  of  flattery,  addressed  to  the  suc- 
cessor to  a  throne.  The  meaning  is,  "The  sun  of  your  father's  glory  ia 
set,  but  we  feel  not  the  loss  whilst  enlightened  by  your  radiance," 

Solamen  curarum.  Jjat,— "  A  soother  of  one's  cares :  a  comfort  or 
consolation  in  one's  troubles."  "What  an  aider  of  thought  is  a  pinch  of 
anuff  I  what  a  solamen  ciirariim!  what  a  helpmate  of  existence  1' 

Solamen  mall,  Liit.  Vinoif.. — The  same  meaning  as  the  above, 
though  not  quite  so  espreasive  or  full  of  meaning. 

Solamen  miserla  soeioa  liabuisae  dolorla.  Lat,—"  It  ia  a  com- 
fort to  the  wretched  to  have  companions  in  grief,  sympathize  is  in  their 
■woes."  This  maaim  is  true  only  to  a  certain  extent.  It  may  he  admitted, 
however,  tliat  a  man  never  suffers  so  muuh  as  when  he  aufiera  alone.  The 
sense  of  sympathy,  under  other  circumstanoes,  tends  to  diminish  the  suf' 
fering  of  the  individual. 

Solatium.  Lat, — "Comfort,  consolation,  solace,  soothing  unction." 
"  There  is  nothing  new  in  Frenchmen  laying  claim  to  the  inventions  and 
diacoveries  of  others ;  and  we  were  pre_pared  to  find  Monsieur  Dupin  seek- 
ing hia  solatium  in  a  recurrence  to  this  authentic  practice." 

Soli  Deo  gloria.    Lat. — "Glory  to  GOD  alone." 

Solltudinem  faclnnt,  pacem.  appellant,  Lat.  Tacitus. — "  They 
make  a  desert,  and  eall  that  tninquillity."  They  exterminate  a  people, 
and  then  say  that  peace  is  restored.  It  will  be  for  posterity  to  rENjord  that 
this  barbarous  solecism  was  acted  upon  in  various  places  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Solntoa  qui  oaptat  risns  hominum,  famamque  fllcaela.  Lat. 
HoR.iCB.— "A  man  who  seeks  eageriyfor  the  loud  laughter  of  those 
around  him,  and  who  coui-ta  tlie  reputation  of  a  wit." 

"Who  trivial  burata  of  laughter  strives  to  raise, 
And  courts  of  prating  petulanee  'the  praise." 
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The  (illvieion  is  to  one  who  mluoa  not  tha  charaeter  or  the  feelings  of 
others,  if  hn  can  but  raise  a  laugh  at  their  expense,  and  who  will  saorilice 
the  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendahip  to  aiime  paltry  witticism. 

Solvit  ad  djem.  Law  Lat.— ''Hb  paid  to  the  daj."  This  is  a  plea 
to  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond  or  peoai  bill,  by  which  it  is  alleged  that 
money  was  paid  on  the  day  assigned. 

Solvuntur  tabulae.  Lat. — "The  hills  are  dismissed;  the  indict- 
ment is  quashed."   The  defendant  is  acquitted. 

Somne,  qulea  rernm,  placidlselrae,  somiie,  Deorum, 
Pax  animl,  quem  oura  fugit,  qui  oorda  dluroia 
Feaaa  ministeriis  malces,  reparasqne  laborL  Lat.  Ovid. — 
"  Sleep,  thoa  repose  of  all  things,  Sleep,  thou  moat  gentle  of  the  deities, 
thou  peaoB  of  the  mind,  whom  oare  shuns  and  flees  from,  who  sootheat  the 
human  frame  when  wearied,  worn  out,  exhausted,  with  the  toil  and  labors 
of  the  day,  and  infusest  into  it  vigor  and  energy  for  the  work  of  the  en- 
suing morn."  An  exquisitely  beautiful  address  to  Sleei',  a,  theme  on 
whiuh  Poets  have  ever  delighted  to  dwell. 

Sonuiia  Pythagorea.  Lat.  Hoeace. — "When  parties  were  no 
longer  kept  together  by  the  pressure  of  estornal  danger,  his  somniaFi/tlta' 
fforca  were  rudely  dispelled:"  that  is  to  say,  his  dreams  <if  private  and 
puilie  virtue  were,  &o.  [literally,  his  Pi/lhagoreaii  dream3\.  N.B.  Pytha- 
goras was  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  and  a  believer,  or  j/re- 
tertded  believer,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "transmigration  of  souls." 

Sortie.  Fr. — "A  sally."  "A  vigorous  sortie  was  made  from  the  town 
on  the  French  works." 

Sotto  voce.    Ital. — "  In  an  under-tone,  in  a  whisper." 

Souvenir.    Fr. — "A  remembrance,  memorial." 

Souvent  femme  varle, 
Bien  fol  eat  qui  s'y  fie.    Fr.  Francis  the  First.— 
"Everything  at  Chamhord  reiiiindfl  us  uf  Fnarjcis  the  First.    We  still 
look  with  interest  at  the  pane  of  giass  on  wiiieh  with  the  diamond  of  one 
of  his  rings  he  scratched  this  memoi'ablo  distieh   [coupM  offerees] : — 
'Soueeni  femme  varie, 
Biea  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie.'  " 
Often  does  woman  change,  and  very  foolish  is  he  who  trusts  her: — 
"Oft  does  woman  change  her  mind,— 
Trust  her  not,  thou  foolish  liind !" 
Of,  "Ort  docs  woman  veer  about,— 

Trust  her  not,  thou  lumpish  loot !" 

Spargere  vooea  ia  vulgum  ambiguaa.  Lat,  Viboil. — "To  give 
utterance  to  words  of  dubious  import,  of  doubtful  meaning,  among  the 
crowd."  To  oircnlnte  deceptive  rumors  among  the  populace.  This  is  an 
imputation  frequently  brought  forward  by  one  tir  the  other  of  two  con- 
lending  parties. 

— Spatio  brevl 


Spem  lougam  reaecea.     Dum  loquimur,  fngerit  iilvida 
Aetaa.     Carpe  diem,  quam  tainimum  credula  postero. 

ijHt,   Horace.— 
"In  cont-eqiieiice  of  [he  brief  span  af  hiimaii  esistoLioo,  indulgo  not  ii 
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en  wliilat  ive  are  speaking,  envious  time,  time, 
r  enjoyments,  is  vapidly  passing  away.     Enjoy,  then, 
tlie  present  aay.  trusting  as  little  as  possible  to  futurity," 
"Thy  lengthened  hopes  with  prudence  bound 
Proportioned  to  the  flying  hour. 
E'en  while  we  chat  in  careless  ease. 

The  envious  moments  wing  their  flight; 
Instant  the  fleeting;  pleasure  seize, 
Nor  trust  to-morrow'a  doubtful  light." 
See  "  Vitae  sumina  breeti,"  i&e. 

Speotaa  et  tu  epeotabere.  Lot. — "You  see,  and  you  shall  be 
seen."  You  witness  here  the  exhibition  of  character;  but,  if  your  faults 
deserve  it,  you  shall  be  exhibited  in  your  turn. 

Spectatum  admlsal,  riaum  teneatfs,  amlci?  Lat.  Hokacb.— 
"  Can  you,  my  friends,  on  being  admitted  to  see  (the  picture),  refrain 
from  l;^ughtBr!"  Must  not  the  risible  muscles,  even  of  partiality,  give 
way  at  an  eshibitiou  so  ridiculons! 

BpectemuT  agendo.  Lat. — "  Let  ue  be  tried  by  our  action?."  Let 
us  be  oxamined  by  our  conduct,  be  regarded  according  to  our  conduct. 

Spem  bonam  certamque  flomum  reporto.  Lat. — "  I  bring  home 
with  me  a  good  and  certain  hope."  The  prospect  which  opens  on  me  is 
highly  soothing  and  encouraging. 

Spsm  pretio  non  emo,  Lat.  Terence. — "  1  df>  not  buy  hope  with 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence."   I  do  not  annex  any  value  to  idle  expeotn- 

Sperat  Jnfestis,  metult  aecundia 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praepatatum. 
Pectus.  I/at.  Horace.^ 

"The  mind  which  is  well  prepared  hopes  for  a  change  of  condition  in 
adversity,  and  fears  it  in  prosperity." 

"Whoe'er  enjoys  th'  untroubled  breast. 
With  Virtue's  tranquil  wisdom  blest. 
With  Hope  the  gloomy  hour  can  elieer. 
And  tamper  Happiness  with  Fear." 
The  philosophic  mind  can  buoy  up  distress  by  hope,  and  curb  the  inso- 
lence of  success  by  reflecting  on  its  instability. 

Sperate,  et  Tosmet  rebua  serv-ate  aecundia.  Lat.  ViRajx.— 
"  Live  in  hope,  and  reserve  yourselves  for  more  prosperous  timM."  An 
appeal,  from  the  only  source  of  consolation  left,  to  companions  in  adver- 

Bperate  miaeri,  eavete  felioes.  Lat. — "  Let  the  wretched  live  in 
hope,  and  tlie  happy  be  on  their  guard."  Such  is  the  mutability  of  for- 
tune that  the  lowest  have  something  to  expect,  and  the  highest  some- 
tliiug  to  fear. 

9  Ista  dum  fortuna  fuit.    Lat.  Vieoil. — "We  hoped 
'     1  favored  by  furtuuo."     We  presumed  so  far  in  our 
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pain,  is  iiijiirions,"  The  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  excess  not  only  tafees 
away  the  iatullj  of  enjoyment,  biit  also  leaves  a  sting  behind. 

Spero  meliora.    Lat.  Ovid. — "  I  hope  for  better  times  or  things." 
SpeB  incerta  futuri.    Lat.  ViRGii.. — "The  uncertain  hope  of  the 
future :  the  liupe  reposed  in  the  future   [which,  either  for  good  or  for 
Gvi!|  is  alt()gether  a  uiatter  of  unoeriaiuty]."     The  hopes  and  fears  held 
in  equal  balance. 

Spiritua  iiitua  alit,  totamque  infu^a  per  artua 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  luagiio  se  corpore  iniscet. 

Lat.   ViKGIL.— 

"The  Spirit  of  God,  the  Divine  Spirit,  supports  the  vital  principle,  and, 
diffusing  itself  through  every  limb,  sets  in  rnotiou  the  entire  bodily  ma- 
chine, and  blends  itself  with  the  whole  frame." 

Splendide  mendaz.  Lat.  Hoeace. — "Egre^ously  mendacious  or 
felae."  "I  did  not  dare  to  follow  an  example  so  spfendide  mendax:"  Uiat 
is,  BO  "remarkably  inaccurate."  N.B.  In  the  original  passage  the  mean- 
ing is  "  Gloi'iovsly  false  "  that  is,  "False  m  a  good  cause." 

Spretae  injtuia  fonuae.  Lat.  Yirsil. — "The  insult  offered  to  her 
despised  beauty."  This  is  spoken  of  the  resentment  of  Juho  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fi'ell-knuivn  Judgment  of  Paris.  The  intrigues  of  courts, 
where  women  bear  sway,  have  made  it  a  phrase  of  modern  application. 

StaiiB  pede  ia  uno.  Lat.  Hobacb. — "Standing  upon  one  leg,  in  a 
very  short  time."  A  work  composed  itana  pedn  in  wiiw,— with  no  more 
than  au  ordinary  degree  of  esevtioa. 

Stare  deciais,  et  non  qnleta  movere.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "  To 
stand  by  things  as  decided,  and  not  to  disturb  those  that  are  tranquil, 
that  are  going  on  in  the  old  jog-trot  style." 

Stare  super  vian  aatiquas.  Lat. — "To  stand  to  the  old  paths," 
and  not  to  give  way  to  nny  bold  novelties. 

Stat  magni  nominls  umbra.  Lat.  Lucan. — "  He  stands  merely  as 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name."  He  exhibits  only  a  faint  shadow  of  his 
former  greatness. 

Stat  mole  sua.  Lat. — "Firm  in  its  impregnability,  unmoved  it 
stands."  "  To  those  who  predict  the  ruin  of  England,  an  Englishman 
may  say,  Stat  mole  sua," 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies;  breve  et  irreparablle  tempUB 
Omnibus  est  vitae ;  sed  famam  extendere  factia, 
Hoo  virtutis  opna.  Lat.  Virgll. — 

"Every  man  has  his  appointed  time  allotted  him ;  a  short  and  irrecover- 
able term  of  existence  is  assigned  to,  bestuwed  on,  all ;  but  to  extend  our 
&me,  our  renown,  to  gain  a  glorious  name  by  distinguished  achieve- 
ments, this  is,  in  troth,  true  virtue's  work."  Superior  genius  or  virtue 
oan  overleap  the  brief  spau  of  human  life,  and  conseorate  the  name  of 
their  possessor  to  immortality. 

Statlm  dajet,  ne  dl&erendo  videretur  negare.  Lat.  Cornelius 
Nepos. — "  He  would  give  at  once,  lest,  by  delaying,  he  might  seem  to 
deny  the  favor."  This  language  is  used  by  the  historian  in  speaking 
of  Themistocles.     It  is  in  other  words  the  proverb.  Bis  dat,  &o.,  [which 
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S  ..itiia     Lat.— "PuaitioD."     "Wib  status  io  sucietj." 

Status  In  quo.  Lat. — "  He  resolved  to  fcoe  at  onte  the  legion  of 
intere-^.s  pledged  tu  thi?  maintenance  of  the  status  in  quo,"  that  in,  of  the 
"exisiiiiy  state  oj'ihiiigs,"  of  the  "state  of  tilings  as  they  now  are." 

Btatnsquo  ante.  Lat. — "Thinga  returned  into  the  s^aftis^iioaRfe;" 
that  is  lo  say  [injto  the  same  state  iii  tokich  tkei/  were  before  the  outbreak. 
N.B.  "8tatus  quo,"  or  "^foftisguoaniefieMum,"  are  phrases  used  in  speak- 
ing of  helligerent  powers  when  thej  agree,  as  a  ptelirainary  to  peace,  to 
restore  their  conquests,  to  return  to  that  oondition  in  which  the  parties 
respectively  stood  before  the  commen cement  of  hostilities.  The  opposite 
of  these  phrases  is  "  Uti  possidetis,"— Aa  you  now  poaaess,  now  are.  [A 
ntuntenance  for  a  time  of  the  respective  positiuns  of  two  sovereigns.]  A 
diplomatic  phrase,  used  when  two  aovereigns,  after  saeiiftcing  a  number 
of  human  Jives,  &c.,  choose  to  make  peace,  "each  retaining  the  posses- 
sions which  he  may  have  acquired." 

Stavo  bene,  ma  per  star  meglior  sto  quL  Ital, — "  I  was  well, 
but  bj  endeavoring  to  be  better  I  ain  here."  "  I  was  well,  would  bo 
better,  took  physio,  and  died."  The  epitaph  on  a  hypochondriac,  who, 
though  well  in  health,  w'as  not  e:i»y  until  he  had  quacked  himself  into 
his  grave.  Used  to  mark  the  discontent  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
when  io  an.  eligible  situation. 

St-'llEis  inter  Iiuna  mlnores.  Lat. — "  However  high  may  be  our 
oompariitive  rank,  however  we  may  shine  by  the  foroe  of  oontcaat,  sieUas 
inter  Luna  minores, — there  is  still  too  fatal  a  scope  ttir  the  benevolent  ex- 
ertions of  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist  to  authorize  the  inaeti- 
vity  of  either:"  that  is  to  say,  as  tite  Miini  [shines]  among  the  smaller 
stars.  N.B.  In  the  orii/inal  passage  in  Horacb  the  words  are  ■'  inter  imes 
jMim  minores,"  that  is,  as  ifie  Moon  rshiuea]  ainongihe  feebler  fires  [of  the 
night],— the  stats.    The  meaning,  however,  ia  the  same. 

Stemmata  quid  faclunt  ?    Quid  prodeat,  Pontice,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri?  Lat.  Juvekal. — 

"Of  what  avail  ace  pedigrees,  or  to  derive  one's  blood  from  a  long  lino 
of  aneeaWra  V  Without  virtue  or  genius,  what  are  the  boasted  advan- 
tages of  high  birth? 

Stimtllos  dedit  aemula  virtuB.  Lat.  Lucan. — "He  was  spurred 
on  by  rival  valor."   An  honorable  emulation  is  the  best  incentive  to  acts 

StimaluB-  Lat. — "A  motive,  spur,  induceoient,  or  incentive."  "A 
moral  -liimulus." 

Stratum  super  stratum.  Lat. — "  One  layer  upon  another."  Bods 
of  matter  ranged  alternately  one  upon  the  other. 

Strenua  noa  ejcercel:  Inertia ;  navibus  atque 

Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere:  quod  petia,  hie  est. 

Lat.  Horace, — 
"A  lab  irious  idleness  occupies  us,  engrosses  all  our  attention ;  and  with 
our  ships  and  our  carriages  we  seek  for  a  spot  in  which  to  live  happily. 
That  whiijli  we.aeek  is  on  the  spot." 

"Anxious  through  seas  and  lands  to  search  for  rest 
Is  but  laborious  idleness  at  best. 
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In  any  wretched  spot  the  bliss  jou'll  find, 
If  jou  preserve  a  lirra  and  equal  mind." 


"Active  in  indolence,  abroad  we  roam, 
In  searuh  of  happiness,  which  dwells  at  home. 
With  vain  purauils  fatigued  at  length  you'll  Hod 
No  place  excludes  it  from  an  equal  mind." 
It  is  Tiut  in  change  of  place  to  afford  that  happiness  which  is  onlj  to 
be  found  in  the  bosom  uf  honest  oonsciouBneas. 

Studlosus  emeritus.  Lat. — "  A  student  who  liaa  gone  through  or 
completed  his  academical,  or  collegiate,  career." 

StulUtlam  patitmtur  opes.  Lat.  Horace. — "  Riches  bear  out 
folly."  Tlio  rich  fool  is  suil'ered  h>  play  such  prniiks  with  impuuity,  as, 
if  played  off  by  one  in  an  inferior  station,  would  meet,  not  only  with 
deriaion,  but  also  with  punishment. 

"  Their  fully  pleads  the  privilege  of  wealth." 

Stultdtiani  atmulaie  In  loco  aapientia  Bumma  est.  Lat.  prov. 
— "  To  assume  the  garb  of  folly  is,  in  certain  situations,  tiie  moat  con- 
summate wisdom."  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  first  Brutus,  who,  by 
affecting  to  be  mad,  eluded  the  vengeance  uf  Tarquin,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  expelling  that  tyrant. 

Stnltorum  inctuata  pudor  malus  ulcera  oelat.  Lat.  Hobacs. 
— "  The  false  sham.e  of  fools  makes  them  hide  their  uncured  sores."  It  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  conceal  our  faults  from  those  from  whom  we  may 
derive  amendment.   Thiu  tuasim  applies  both  morally  and  physically. 

Stultum  eat  timere  quod  vltare  Hon  potes.  Lat.  PuBUns  Sykus. 
— "It  is  idle  to  dread  that  which  you  cannot  avoid."  In  such  a  ease,  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  fear,  we  should  summon  up  all  our  fortitude. 

Stultus  labor  est  ineptiaiam.  Lat.  Mastial. — "  Silly  is  the 
labor  that  is  bestowed  on  ti-itlea." 

Stultus,  nisi  quod  ipse  facit,  nil  rectum  putat.  Lat.  prov. — 
"The  fool  thinks  nuihiog  well  dune  but  what  is  done  by  himself" 

Style  arapoul6.  i'r.— "A  high-flown,  or  bumbastic  style  [of 
writing]." 

Sua  oulque  voluptaa-  Lat.  prov. — "  Every  man  has  hie  own  pecu- 
liar pleasure,"   Every  person  has  a  taste  for  some  particular  enjoyment. 

Sua  quisque  esiempla  debet  aequo  anjmo  patl.  Lat.  Psaedbus. 
— "Every  man  is  bound  to  tolerate  the  not  of  which  be  himself  has  set 
the  esample."  Ho  man  can  fairly  complain  of  that  as  injustice,  of  which 
he  himself  has  furnished  a  previous  specimen. 

Sua  si  bona  uorlnt.  Lat.  Viboil. — "If  they  did  but  appreciate 
the  blessings  they  enjoy."  "If  these  students  duly  reflected  on  their  own 
privileges, — sua  si  bona  noriTtt, — they  must  feel  their  position  to  be  one 
of  great  advantage." 

Suave  est  ex  magno  tollere  aoervo.  Lat.  Hor.vcb,— "It  ia 
pleasant  to  take  from  a  great  heap."  The  poet  speaks  sarcastically  of  a 
miser,  whose  pervei'se  delight  it  was  to  take  from  a  large  hoard  the  little 
that  he  ventured  to  use. 

Suave,  marl  magno.    Lat.  Luoketiits.— "They  are  amused  witii 
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Ills  maun  el- of  browbeating  and  badgering  a  witness,  SitaBa  man  magna: 
tliey  ai-e  g)ad  it  is  Dot  tbey  cli  ems  elves;  nnil  thej  fooi  a  praspeutive  di-eiid 
of  ever  undergoing  tlie  same  ordeal."     "Suaoe  inari  laagno     is  the  com- 
meneement  of  an  oftquoted  passage  in  Lucretius  [a  verj  celebrated  Latin 
poet].   The  lines,  to  whioh  alluBion  is  bare  made,  are  these : — 
"  Saave,  mart  magno  turbaniitms  aegwra  ventis, 
E  terra  maffnum  alterius  speclai-e  utbarem :" 
tbatis  tosdj,  Swieel,  pkasaat,  nr  asreeable  is  it,  when  ihe wanes  oftkeocmn 
are  agUatedby  a  storm  [when  the  sea  runs  high],  to  meKfrnw.  the  shore — 
land—'tke  mvei-e  labors  qfttlhera  [the  distress  in  which  otheca  are  plunged]. 
"When  ragiug  winds  the  ruflied  deep  deform, 
We  iixik  at  distanoe  aod  enjuy  the  storm ; 
Tossed  on  the  ivavea  with  pleasure  olliers  ace, 
Nor  heed  their  diin(i;er,  while  ourselves  are  free." 
Secure  ourselves,  we  too  often  view  with  iudifferenoe  the  dangers  of  others. 
Suaviter  to  moflo,  fortiter  in  re.  Lat.— "  We  need  men  of  esperi- 
ence,  of  firm  unit  iuieHisooiniiiida,  whueau  blend  Ihs  sttaviler  in  niodo  in 
due  proportion  witii  lihe  fuiiifer  in  re:"  that  is  to  say,  who  can  blend yJais- 
ing  manners  in  due  .   .  .  with  the  aigorotis  discharge  of  their  duties.   N.B. 
The  lUei'tU  meaning  of  "snaviter  in  modo,  foHiter  m  re"  is,  sicedli/,^  or 
pieasaiitly,  in  manner,  but  vigorously,  ut  firmly,  in  action,  deed,  or  execution. 
Sub  dlo.    Lat. — "ill  the  open  air." 

Bub  jadice  lis  est.  Lat.  Horace. — "  The  matter  in  question  ia  be- 
fore the  judge,  is  undeuided  ;  the  point  is  undecided," 

Sub  poena.    Lnw  Lat. — "Under  a  penalty."   The  name  given  to  a 

Sub  rosa.  Lat. — "Under  the  rose."  "I  will,  sub  rosa,  afford  you 
my  beat  assistance:"  that  is,  I  will,  privately,  secretly,  confidentially: 
literally,  under  the  rose.  N.B.  Muuh  controversy  has  arisen  abuut  the  ex- 
pression "under  the  rose,"  and  two  different  origins  liuve  been  assigned 
to  it,  Sume  assert  that  it  ouj^bt  to  be  spelled  "  under  the  roan,"  iuasiunch 
as  in  former  days  almost  all  towns  were  built  with  the  second  story  pro- 
jecting over  the  lower  one,  a  sort  of  piazna  or  rois  aa  they  termed  it,  and 
which  may  still  be  seen  at  Chester,  and  some  other  old  Sjnglish  towns ;  so 
that,  whilst  the  papas  and  mammas  were  sitting  at  the  windows  gravely 
enjoying  the  air,  tlieir  sons  and  daughters  were  making  love  where  they 
oould  not  see  them,  "under  the  rows."  The  other  solotioji  is  much  more 
elegant.  Cupid,  it  is  said,  gave  a  rose  lo  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  sileuee; 
and  from  this  legend  originated  the  praotioe,  that  prevailed  among  North- 
ern nations,  of  suspending  a  rose  from  the  ceiling  over  the  upper  end  of 
the  table  when  it  was  intended  that  the  conversation  was  to  be  kept 
secret ;  and  this  it  was,  according  to  others,  which  gave  rise  to  the  phraso, 
"  under  the  rose." 

Sub  silentlo.  Lat. — "In  silence."  The  matter  passed  sub  silenlio, 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it. 

Sublata  causa,  toUitur  efiectus.  Lat.— "When  the  cause  ia  re- 
moved, the  effect  must  oease."  The  efficient  cause  of  a  distemper  in  the 
human  frame,  for  instance,  being  removed,  its  effects  may  bo  espeoted 
speedily  to  teroiiiiiUe, 

Sublatam  ex  ocuUa  quaerimus.    Lat.  Horai;b.— " When  taken 
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away  from  us,  then  do  we  know  how  to  appreciate  it,  or  them,  and  in  vain 
regret  the  loss  of  it,  or  them."  Said  in  reference  to  ylrtue,  virtuous  men 
meritorious  men,  men  illustrious  hy  their  merits. 

Subliml  fsriam  aidera  vertdce.  Lat,  Horace. — "Myloftjhead 
shall  strike  the  stars:  I  shall  strike  the  stars  or  firmament  with  my  ex- 
alted head."  Tills  flight  of  the  poet  is  now  emplojed  as  a  coratuoaplaoe 
pleasantry. 

SubstBiitla  prior  et  dignior  eat  aooidenle.  Lat.  Law  masim.— 
"  The  Buhstanoe  should  be  considered  as  prior  to,  and  of  myre  weight 
than,  the  accident."  No  judgment,  it  is  held,  shall  be  arrested  in  any 
court  of  record  for  any  defect  ia  point  i}?form,  or  unless  it  be  a  matter 
of  subsianoe  on  which  thejudges  of  those  ouurts  are  to  decide. 

Snbterranea.  Lat. — "  The  subterraneous  or  underground  parts  of 
the  eai(h,  the  bowels  of  the  earth." 

Suocedaneum.  Lat. — "A  substitute,"  "It  is  the  best  sacceilanevm 
for  the  genaiue  aiticle."  Impudence  is  frequently  used  as  a  auccEdaaeum 
for  argument. 

SnfHoit  ad  Id,  Hatara  quod  poacit.  Lat.  Senec4. — "We  have  a 
sufEciency  when  we  have  what  Nature  requires."  Her  want^  are  but  few, 
and  the  consciousneas  of  this  should  teach  us  limitation  and  content. 

SuSlainan.  Lat. — "  The  cost  usually  proves  a,  sufficient  sufflamen  in 
these  days  to  the  belligerent  pnipensitiea  of  nations:"  thiit  is  to  say,  a 
suffioient  drag-chain,  stop,  delai/,  ofwke-pear,  in  these,  &c.  N.B.  The  literai 
meaning  of  "suffiamen"  is  that  which  is  put  into  the  wheel  io  stop  or  stay 
it,  lest  S«  oart  or  carnage  be  oBo-t/irovat,  a  ti'igger  of  a  wheel. 

Suggeatio  falsi.  Lat. — "The  suggestion  of  a  falsehood,  or  hint  tc 
give  utteraoce  to  a  falsehood."  This  and  the  sv2>pressio  veri,  or  "  sa'p 
presslon  or  conecalmeot  of  the  truth,"  are  the  stTOugest  charges  whict 
can  be  made  against  a  public  orator  or  writer. 

Sol  cnlque  moree  fingunt  fartuuam.  Lat.  CoRHELiua  Nepos. — ■ 
"His  own  morals  (or  manners)  shape  the  fortune  of  every  man."  Thus 
the  English  proverb,  "Manners  make  the  man," 

Bui  generis,  Lat. — "Of  its  own  kind,  of  a  kind  peeuliar  to  itself." 

Suite.  Fr. — "A  sumptuous  dinner  was  provided  for  His  Exeellencj 
and  suite,"  that  is,  and  j-eliiive,  attendants, 

Sumite  materlam  Testrla,  qui  BCtlbltle,  aequam 
ViilbuB,  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Do  ye  who  compose  literary  works,  fix  on  a  subject  adequate  to  your 

[lowers  of  mind,  suited  to  your  capacity,  abilities."  If  in  the  labor  of 
iterature,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  art,  it  is  all-impottant  to  produce  a 
complete  and  finished  whole,  and  not  to  confine  ourselves  merely  to  certain 
individual  parts  that  ftre  more  within  out  reach  than  others,  it  becomes 
equally  important  for  us  to  be  woU  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  own  talents,  and  to  be  careful  to  select  such  a  subject  as  may 
in  all  its  parts  he  proportioned  to  our  strength  and  ability. 

Summam   uec   metuas   diem,   nee   optes.      Lat.   MAicriAL. — 
"  Neither  fear  nor  wish  for  your  last  day."     The  philosophic 
ther  timidly  shrinks  from  death,  nor  desperately  wislies  t*.  -  - 
approa''h. 
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Siiiiiml  honores  medicluae.  Lat. — "The  highest  honoia  in  the 
faf.uUj'  ul  meliuiue,  in  tlie  nieiUoal  pi-ofeasiou." 

Suminiiin  bouam.  Lat. — "  The  chief  gaod."  The  abject  the  most 
desirahiu  tu  he  aittiiineil.  N.B.  Amung  the  ancients,  eome  philosophera 
held  pleasoie  to  be  the  "SammuiM,  bonvtn"  of  this  hfe,  while  others  pre- 

Sununam  crede  aefaa  animam  praeferre  pudori, 
£!t  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdeie  cansaa.     Lat.  Juvenal, — 
"Wo  do  not  tliipk  ant  Greek  eould  haye  understood  oi'  svmjiathiied  with 
Juveoah   Is  it  possible  to  pTit  into  Greek  such  lines  as  these?— 

Et  pivpter  vilain  mi>endi  perdere  eauaas-.'  " 
tliat  is  to  say,  Deem  U  Ike  »ummU  af  impiety  [the  yery  height  of  wicked- 
ness] io  prefer  existence,  life,  to  honor,  and  for  the  sake  of  life  to  saia-ifici 
life's  only  end! 

"Think  it  a  crime  no  tears  oan  e'er  effaee, 
To  purchase  safety  with  compliance  base, — 
At  honor'a  cost  a  feverish  span  exteud, 


ILifbI  I  piiifan©  the  word; 
Tulive,wlio         ■    "      ■  ■   "" 


itdeath?  Nol  They  are  dead]," 
n  Jus  summa  injuria.   Lat,- 
times  the  greatest  injustice.     Extreme  justio 
justiue."     A  too  rigorous  interpretation  of  the  law  is  not  nnfrequently 
productive  of  results  which  do  not  accoi-d  with  equity. 

Sunt  bona,  smtt  qnaedam  mediocrla,  sunt  mala  plura.  Lat. 
MiBHAL. — "  Some  are  goiid,  some  but  middling,  and  a  deuided  majority 
bad."    Said  by  tlie  poet  in.  speaking  of  the  Epigrams  he  had  written. 

-^.—~ Sunt  oerti  [den i que]  fines, 

QuDB  dltra  citraque  uequit  consistere  reotum. 

Lilt.  Horace.— 
"  There  aie  certain  fised  limits,  on  either  side  of  which  what  is  right,  or 
rectitude,  cannot  be  found,  cannot  exist." 

Sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.  Lat. 
VlEOlL. — "Tears  are  due  to  human  misery,  and  the  woeaof  mortality 
affect  the  heart."  Every  virtuous  mind,  on  hearing  of  anch  calamities, 
must  be  touched  with  sympathy. 

Sunt  BUperis  sua  jura.  Lat,  Ovid. — "The  gods  or  supreme  powers 
have  their  own  laws."  This  is  souioiimea  quoted  in  political  disoussions, 
to  intimate  that  the  higher  powers  often  overlook  those  duties  and  promises 
which  are  supposed  to  be  binding  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  community. 

Suo  Marte.  Lat. — "By  his  own  exertions,"  He  performed  itsao 
MarU,  by  his  own  ifnaided  skill  and  nbiliiy. 

Suo  Bibi  gladio  huno  jugalo,  Lat,  TEEENCB.^"With  his  own 
sword  do  I  slab  this  man."  I  detent  him  figuratively,  and  in  argunieiit, 
with  the  weapons  and  the  admissions  which  he  himself  has  furnished. 

Super  aubjectam  materlam,  Lat. — "On  the  matter  submitted." 
A  Ittivyec  is  not  responsible  for  his  opinion,  when  it  is  given  super  suh- 
jectaai  matcriain, — on  the  circumstances  as  they  are  laid  before  him  by 
his  client. 
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Superanda  omnlB  fortuna  ferendo  eat.  Lat.  Virqil. — "Ev^ry 
misfortune  is  to  be  suliduotl  bj  patience."    See  "Tu  ne  cede,"  ikc. 

Supersedeas.  Law  Lat. — "Yuu  may  remove  or  set  aside."  Awvit 
to  stay  proceedings. 

SuppresBio  veri,   Lat.— See  "Suggesiio  falsi." 

Siirgit  amari  aliqtiid,  &c.  Lat.  Lucretius. — See  "Medio  do 
fonte."  il'c. 

Surplus.    Compounded  from  the  Latin. — See  "Bonits." 

Surveillance.  Fr. — "The  officer  has  been  placed  uDder  sumeil- 
lance:"  that  is  W  say,  under  the  inspection  or  supei-vision  of  the  police. 
N.B.  "Suriieillanc^'  is  often  used  to  signify  superoision,  superintendence, 
tBOtehing  over,  or  looking  after,  without  reference  to  the  police. 

SuBceptibllttSa  d^mooratiquea.  Fr. — "Democratic  touchinesses, 
irritabilities ;"  leanings,  teodenolea,  of  a  democratic  cast  or  character. 

Snspectmn  semper  invlsamque  dominautlbns  qui  proslmus 
destinaretur.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "The  next  in  Buecession  is  ever  hated 
and  suspected  hy  those  who  are  actually  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
pjwer."  This  can  only  apply  to  those  gorernments  where  the  parsons  in 
possession  of  absolute  power  fear  that  it  may  he  wrested  from  them  by 
violent  means.   In  the  language  of  our  poet,  they 

"  Bear,  lifee  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne." — Pope. 

Suspendena  omnia  naso.  Lat.  Horace. — "A  mAD  who  makes  a 
joke  of  every  thing  that  passes,  goes  on,  in  the  social  circle,  who  turns 
every  thing  into  ridicule  lor  the  purpose  of  exciting  laughter." 

Suum  cnlque.  Lat.— "Let  every  onehave  hisown."  Let  the  laws 
of  property  be  strictly  observed.  "  Conversations  on  art  are  surely  not 
inferior  to  conversations  on  the  sports  of  the  field, — Sutun  cidgue:"  that 
is,  "Let  every  one  please  himaelf. 

Suum  cnlque  Incommodnm  fereudnm  est,  potlus  quam  de 
alterixie  eommodis  detrahendum.  Lat.  Oiceko.—"  Every  man  sliould 
beai'  his  own  grievances  and  inconveniences,  rather  than  detract  from  or 
abridge  the  comforts  of  another." 

Suus  cuique  moa.  Lat.  Terence. — "Every  man.  has  hia  particular 
habit,"  In  opinions  and  habits  there  is  a  permanent  diversity,  and  every 
person  should  in  fairness  be  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  own. 

Symposium.    From  the  Gieok. — "  A  drinkiug-party,  a  banquet  or 


Table  d'hSte.  Fi'. — "An  ordinary,  a  dinner  at  which  the  landlord 
of  an  inn  or  tinem  presides." 

Tableau  de  genre.  Fr. — A  painting  of  any  kind,  except  history 
and  landscape.     '¥h.&  plural  is  "iableavx  de  genre." 

Tabula  rasa.  Lat.- — "  A  shaved  (or  smoothed)  tablet."  His  mind 
is  a  Idbida  rasa,  it  is  a  mere  blank.  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  waxed 
tablets  of  the  ancients,  on  which  they  wrote  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
called  a.  stilus,  with  tho  other  broad  end  of  which  they  nftenvards  erased 
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Taceiit,  satla  landant,  Lat.  Tebencb. — "  Theii'  silence  is  suffident 
praise."   It  is  ample  proof  of  worth,  wlien  the  eeneoi'ioua  have  nothitig  to 

Taciturn  vivit  aub  pectore  Tulnus.  Lat.  Virqii.. — "The  secret 
wound  Htill  liYBB  within  the  breast."  The  injury  U  uot  forgotten,  but  ia 
treasured  up  for  iio  opportunity  of  revenge. 

Taedlum  vitae.  Lat. — ^"A  weariiieas  of  life,  burden  of  existence." 
A  disgust  with  existence.  This,  in  France,  is  called  ennui;  but  this  does 
sot  amount  to  the  fuli  force  of  the  Latin  term. 

Tarn  deeat  avaro  quod  habet  quam  quod  uon  habat.  Livt. 
PuBLius  Syrus. — "The  miser  is  as  much  in  want  of  that  which  he  baa 
a«  of  that  which  he  has  not." 

Tani  Marte  quam  MsTcniio.  Lat. — ^"They  have  exhibited  in  the 
Btrongoat  light  either  the  firauiess  which  disdaias  to  correct  an  error,  or 
the  cunning  which  rejoices  to  smuggle  an  enactment, — Taai  Marte  quam 
Meraurio;"  that  ia  \a  say,  Ai  tnuch  by  eourage  as  by  roguery.  N.B,  By  a 
figure  of  speech  Mars,  the  heathen  god  of  war,  is  here  used  for  cmirage, 
and  Merctaij,  the  heathen  god  of  thieves,  for  roguery. 

Tam  Marte  qnam  Mluerva.  Lat. — "As  much  by  Maks  as  by 
MiSBBVA."  lie  has  suoeeeded  "(qj»  ilforie  guam  Jifmajra,"  equally  by 
his  courage  and  his  genius. 

Taut  mieux.    Fr.— "  So  much  the  better." 
Tant  pis.    Fr. — "  So  much  the  worse." 

Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem.  Lat.  Viscil. — ' 
"  Of  the  promised  growth  of  Britiah  art  we  must  still  say,  as  was  amd 
of  the  gi'eatest  fabrio  of  antiquity, — 

Tantae  molU  erat  Momanam  eondere  gentem.:" 
that  is  to  Bay,  A  task  qfsuc/t  dijfieuUy  vjos  it  to  found  Hie  Unman  nation, 
or,  So  difficult  teas  it  tojband  the  Roman  nation  or  state: 
"So  vast  the  work,  to  build  the  mighty  frame 
And  raise  the  glories  of  the  Roman  name." 
Tantaene  auimis  ooeleBtibua  irae.  Lat.  Vihuii.. — "  Can  heavenly 
minds  such  anger  entertain?"  Is  it  possible  for  esalted  minds  to  descend 
to  such  low  resentments? 

Tanto  buon  cheval  niente.  Ital.  prov. — "So  gond  that  he  is  good 
for  nothing."  Applied  to  that  weak  good  nature,  which  is  injurious  to  the 
possessor,  without  being  of  advantage  to  any  other  peraon. 

Tanto  hominl  Qdua,  tantae  virtutis  amator.  Lat. — "A  faithful 
friend  to  so  great  a  man,  and  a  steady  admirer  of  such  distinguished  ex- 
cellence." 

Tantum  de  medio  eumtla  aocadlt  honorla.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"  So  much  honor  is  due  to  subjects  talton  iwm  middle  or  common  life : 
so  much  grace  maybe  imparted  to  subjects  talieo  from  the  common 
mass :"  ill  other  words,  So  capable  are  the  meanest  and  plainest  things  of 
ornament  and  grace.  This  is  a  praise  justly  granted  to  authors  of  plays 
where  the  sentiments  come  home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom,  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  where  emperors,  queens,  and  heroes  fill 
Uie  scene,  and  whose  sorrows  astound  for  the  moment,  but  in  a  mcment 
are  forgotten. 
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Tantum  ee  fortunae  permittuiit,  etiain  nt  naturain  dedis 
cant.  Lat.  Quistds  Cumins. — "So  much  du  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  pursuit  (if  fifftune  as  even  to  forf^et  their  nature,  their  natural  die- 
position,  the  noble  objeete  for  which  they  were  created." 

Tantum  seiiea  junotuiaque  pollet,  Lat,  Horace. — "Of  so  much 
force  are  syatera  and  connection."  A  less  perfect  book,  if  stamped  with 
these  characters,  will  please  more  than  one  of  superior  quality,  m  which 
the  principles  are  scattered  and  the  reasoning  disjointed. 

Tarde,  quae  oredita  laedtint,  credimua.  Lat. Oviu. — "We  are 
slow  to  believe  that  which,  if  believed,  would  hurt  our  feelings." 

T[j  ywu/jj!  im/pereiv  sdustfoii  to  euiia.  Gr.  Xenophon. — "We  must 
aecusttim  the  body  to  obey  the  mind." 

Te  Deum.  Lst. — The  "  Te  Deum"  is  a  hymn  of  the  Romish  Church, 
heginninK  with  these  Jjatin  words,  "  Te  Deum,  Laudamus" — We  praise 
Thee,  0  GOD;  w  rather.  We  praise  Thee,  the  LORD  GOD  Almighty— 
or.  We  give  praises  that  Thou  art  the  LORD  GOD  Almighty.  This 
sublime  hymn  is  sun;;  on  extraordinary  oocnaions,  in  giving  thanks  to 
Almighty  GOD  fur  a  victory,  on  any  other  propitious  occurrence. 

Tel  brllle  au  second  rang  qui  a'6ollp«e  an  premier.  Fr. — "A 
man  may  shine  in  the  second  rank  who  would  be  eclipsed  in  the  first." 
Many,  who  conceive  themselves  fitted  for  first-rate  characters  in  life, 
would  in  fact  appear  to  more  advantage  in  subordinate  situations, 

Tel  en  voue  lisant  admire  chaque  trait. 

Qui  dans  le  foad  de  I'ame  et  voua  craint  et  vous  halt. 

Fr.  Eoir.eAU.— 
"Such  a  one,  on  reading  your  work,  admires  every  stroke,  but  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  he  both  fears  and  hates  you."  The  living  satirist 
excites  more  fear  than  regard. 

Tel  eet  notre  plalBlr.  Fr. — "Such  is  our  pleasure."  An  expression 
much  used  by  Lewis  tub  Fowrteentb  of  France. 

Tel  maitre,  tel  valet.  Fr.  prov. — "  Like  master,  like  man. 

TeAof  opav  /iiacpov  jiios.  Gr.— "  To  see  the  end  of  a  long  life."  This 
was  the  wish  of  Chiiiaa,  one  of  the  celebrated  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

TijA™  voawTEf  ^iAo(  <n«  eiai  ^iXot.  Gr. — "  Friends  dwelling  at  adistanoe 
are  no  friends,  can  scarcely  be  called  friends." 

Telum  Imbelle  sine  Ictu..  Lat.  Virgil. — "A  feeble  dart  thrown 
without  effect."     Applied  metaphorically  to  a  weak,  silly,  or  worthless 

Temperatae  suaves  sunt  argutiae :  immodlcae  oSendunt. 
Lat.  PuAEDRUS. — "Temperate  witticisms,  witticisms  in  season  or  well 
timed,  are  over  gratifying:  improperly  introduced  they  are  offensive." 

Tempeativua  usus.  Lat. — "The  suitable  or  fitting  time  for  using 
dny  thing,  maiing  use  of  any  thing  [administering  remedies,  for  in- 
stance]." 

Tempora  mutantur,  et  hob  mutataur  in  illis.  Lat. — "The  times 

are  changed,  are  perpetually  changing,  and  we  ourselves  change  with 

the  times."   Naught  is  fixed  or  stable,  either  in  situations  or  in  opinions, 

"Men  change  with  fortune,  manners  change  with  climes, 

Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times." 

38 
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Tempura  ai  fuerlnt  uublla,  solna  eiis.  Lat.  Ovid. — "It' stOTnifi 
set  in,  joTi  will  be  nlone,  will  be  left  entirely  to  yourself."     Adversity 
finds  but  few  companions  or  coniforters.     See  "Donee  eris,"  &c. 
Tempore  ducetur  longo  fortaaae  cieatiizr 

Hotrent  admotaa  vnlnera  cmda  maima.  Lat.  Otid. — 
"In  process  of  time  the  wound  will,  perhnps,  be  closed:  it  shrinks,  how- 
ever, from  the  touch,  while  it  is  yet  reeenl^  fresh."  This  is  figuratively 
applied  to  sorrow,  in  the  first  burst  of  which  it  wijl  reject  the  most 
friendly  appeal :  some  time  should,  therefore,  be  suffered  to  elapi^e  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  administer  aniisola.tiDn. 
Tempore  felld  multl  munerantur  amici 

Si  fortnna  perit,  nulltis  amioiis  erit.         Lat.  Ovid. — 
"Id  the  day  of  prosperity  we  may  number  many  [so-called]  friends: 
but,  if  riches  take  to  themselvee  ivitij;s  and  fly  off,  we  shall  be  left  all 
alone,  we  may  help  ourselves  (is  we  can."     See  "Donee  eris,"  <&e.,  and 
"  Tempora  si,"  t&c. 

Tempua  edax  rerum.  Lat.  OviB. — "Time  is  the  de\oi.rer,  con- 
Bumer,  of  all  things." 

TempuB  omjila  revelat.  Lat.  prov. — "Time  levenls,  brings  to 
light,  all  things."     Few  things  esenpe  the  disclosure  of  time 

TeneroB  animoa  aliena  opprobria  saepe  abaterrent  vitiis. 
Lat.  HoEACE. — "The  disgrace  that  others  fall  into  often  deters  the 
youthful  mind,  tender  minds,  from  the  practice  of  vice,  fiom  (icious  pio- 
pensities." 

"Oft  does  another's  shame  the  tender  mind  alarm." 
Tenet  inaanablle  mnltos  acrlbendi  cacoethea.  Lat.  Juven'AEi. 
— "Many  have  an  incurable  itch  for  writing,  an  incurable  pn)pensitj  to 
become  authors."     Numerous  in  every  aee  has  been  the  race  of  thone 

"Who  in  despite 

Of  nature  and  their  stjira  will  never  cease  to  write." 
Tenez  bonne  table  et  solgnez  les  femmes.  Fr. — "  Teueti  bonne 
table  et  soijpiez  les  femmes,  was  the  sum  of  Napoleon's  instrucliona  to  the 
Abbi  de  Pradt,  when  dispatched  to  gain  over  Poland  to  his  cause;"  that 
is  to  Bay,  Ke^  a  good  labk,  aine  good  dinners,  good  spreads,  and  pay 
attention  to  the  ladies,  don't  forget  or  neglect  the  ladies,  was  the  sum,  &c. 
N.B.  The  word  "Abb^"  properly  means  Father;  it  is  the  title  or  desig- 
nation of  every  French  Catholic  clergyman. 

Tentanda  via  eat,  qua  me  quoque  poaaim 

Tollerelmmo,  vlctorquevtriimvolltareper  ora.  Lat.  Viroii.. 
— "A  course  must  be  tried,  by  which  I  also  may  be  enabled  to  rise  from 
the  earth,  from  obscurity,  and  triumphantly  spread  my  fame."  A  quo- 
tation often  applied  sarcastically  to  literary  adventurers,  who,  trying  a 
new  path,  often  mistake  deviation  for  improvement, 

Terea  atqtie  rotnndua.  Lat.  Hohack. — "  A  man  smooth  and  round, 
polished  and  round."  N.B.  "  Teres  aique  roitmdus"  means  one  who  is 
iscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  sensible  of  the  regularity  and  even- 
ts of  his  dispositions  and  desires,  and  who,  like  a  polished  globe,  rolls 
without  deviation,  in  his  even  course,  keeps  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his 
way. 

Terra  firma.    Lat. — "He  finally  reached  terra  Jirma  in  safety." 
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that  ia  to  BHj^,  renohed  (he  ground,  &c.  [aaid  of  a  very  pompous  country 
squira  nligh  ting  from  his  carriage].  "We  soon  tntitie  leira_flrma :"  that 
is  to  say.  We  isoon  made  t/te  land,  or  soon  reached  land, 

Teira  tncognlta.  Lat. — "An  unknown  land;  a  land  to  which  any 
one  is  a  perfect  Btinnfjar." 

Terra  malos  bomines  nunc  edncat  atque  pusilloa.  Lat. 
Juvenal, — "This  earth  now  maintains,  as  befoie,  both  bad  and  weak 
men."   I'lie  condition  of  the  human  species  in  all  ages  is  nearly  the  same. 

Terras  filiua.  Lat. — "A  son  of  the  earth."  An  OsfoiHi  phrase, 
signifying  a  man  of  no  birth. 

Terrae  motiis.  Lat.— "  Truckling,  as  is  the  rule,  when  no  imme- 
diate foTae  motua  is  apprehended,  he  consented  to  produce  the  dia- 
ifttiihes:"  that  is  to  aa^,  when  no.iraraediate  hubbub,  commoiion,  is,  Ac. 
■',B.  The  literal  meanmg  of  "terrae  motiia"  is  an  eartlujualse. 

Terminus  a  qno  and  Temilnus  ad  quern.  Lat. — "  My  tErmAniti  a 
q^io,  as  the  lawyers  cnll  it,  was  Fleet  Street,  and  my  terminus  ad  quern, 
Uharlng  Cross."  "J^nninua  a  quo"  means  "a  starting-point."  "'Uer- 
mimts  ad  gtiem,"  "the  end  of  one's  journey." 

TertluTO  quid.  Lat. — "A  third  something."  Struck  out  by  the 
collision  of  two  opposite  forces  or  principles. 

T^f  ^ycaeuc  -ypatt/ja-rsvc  !/v,  tot  koSji/iot  aTrojifiefi^  ei^  wnjs.  Gr.  SuiDis. 
— "He  was  the  writer  {or  interpreter)  of  nature,  dipping  his  pen  into 
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T6te-&-t6te.  Fr. — "A  private  interview  or  conversation  between 
two  individuals."     "  And  so  terminated  the  tUe-d-iMe." 

Tgte-de-pont.  Fr.~A  military  term.  "The  work  that  defends  the 
head  or  entrance  of  a  bridge." 

TStee  mont^es,  Fr. — "  Over-escited  persons,  persons  whose  heads 

are  turned." 

Tlers-Stat.  Fr. — LUeraUy,  "The  third  estate,"  that  is,  "Thepeople 
of  France  as  distinguished  froni  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy." 

Timeo  Dauaoe  et  dona  ferentes.  Lat.  Vibqil. — "I  fear  the 
Greeks,  even  when  they  offer  presents."  I  aai  on  my  guard  against  an 
enemy,  and  particularly  when  he  pr<iffers  kindness. 

Timldus  ae  vocat  cautum:  paroum,  aordidtti.  Lat.  Pdblius 
Syrus. — "The  coward  says  that  he  is  cautious;  the  miser,  that  he  is 
sparing."   We  have  each  an  excuse,  or  palliation,  for  our  respective  faults. 

Tirade.  Fr. — "An  invective,  philippic,"  [which  see]. 

Toga  virilia.  Lat. — "The  manly  robe,"  "The  assumption  of  the 
toga  virilis  should  take  place  before  the  young  man's  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life."  N,B.  "  Toga  nirilis"  signifies  the  manly  gown,  or  gown,  of 
manJiood,  a  jtarment  worn  by  the  iJoman  youth  when  they  came  of  age. 
The  assumption  of  the  manners,  habits,  appearance,  and  dress  of  a 
geiilbiaaii  should,  &a. 

Toilette.  Fr. — "Dress  and  every  thing  connected  with  it." 

Tolle  ambitlonem  et  fastuosoB  apiritua,  nullos  babebis  neo 
Platones,  nee  Catones,  nee  Scaevolas,  nee  Sclpiones,  neo  Fa- 
bricios.  Lat.  Seneci. — "Takeaway  ambition  and  vanity,  and  where  wJH 
he  your  heroes  or  fjarriots?"  Compare  RocHErot/CAULT.  "Virtue  would 
noi  go  far,  if  vanity  did  not  bear  her  company." 
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ToUe  jocoe :  non  est  jocua  esse  mallgnum.  Lat. — "Away  with 
Bvich  jokes;  there  is  no  joke  in  being  spiteful,  mnlignant."  Applied,  and 
properly  so,  to  that  sarcastic  merriment  which  wounds  the  peace  or  feel- 
ings of  the  individual,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  entertainment  to  the 

Tolls  moras:  semper  nocnlt  diflerre  pajatls.  Lat.  Lire  an. — 
"  Awivy  with  all  delays;  it  is  even  iojurioua  to  postpone,  when  you  are 
in  reaainess."  The  application  is  in  pai-ticiilar  to  war.  When  you  are 
ready,  you  should  allow  the  enemy  no  time  for  preparation. 

Tolle  periolum ; 

Jam  vaga  piosiUet  frenis  natura  remoida.    Lat.  Horace. — 
"Take  away  the  danger  of  detection  in  aught  that  ia  wrong,  and  soon 
will  vagi'ant  nature,  nature  that  is  bo  prone  to  deviate  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  go  beyond  all  bounds  when  restraints  are  removed,  when  there 
is  no  check  on  it." 

"But  take  the  danger  and  the  nbame  away, 
And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey, 
Spurn Inji!  the  reins." 
Tolluntur  in.  altum  nt  lapsu  graviore  rnant.  Lat.  Clauvian. — 
"They  [iro  raised  to  such  a  height  that  they  may  tumble  with  a  heavier 
fall."     Some  men  seem  to  have  been  raised  to  the  summit  of  their  ambi- 
tion only  to  aggravate  the  subsequent  reverses  which  Providence  has 
doomed  them  to  espei-ience.     See  "Saemus  veniis,"  dee. 

Tota  IiiijaB  mundl  conoordla  ex  dlacorctUs  constat.    Lat. 

SbNBCa.— "The  only  eoneord,  in  which  the  whole  world  agree,  eonsiata 
of  discordant  principles,  or  of  principles  altogether  discordant." 

Tota  sua  vita  durante.  Lat.— "During  the  whole  of  one's  life." 

Totldera  verbis.  Lat.— "In  so  many  words,  in  just  as  many 
words."     "The  story  is  told  tcHdem  verbis." 

Totles  quotdes.  Lat.  Law  term. — "As  often,  so  often;  as  many 
times  as,  then  so  often."  A  terra  frequently  used  in  law  proceedings; 
thus — if  A.  B.  commit  a  certain  offense,  he  shall  be  fined  £10,  and  so  on, 
toiiei  guolies;  namely,  on  every  repetition  of  the  offense  he  shall  incur 
a  similar  penalty. 

Totia  virlbus.  Lat.— "With  all  his  strength,  with  all  the  power  of 
which  one  is  master,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible." 

Toto  coelo.  Lat.— "By  the  whole  heavens."  The  men  differ  iolo 
coelo,  their  dispositions  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles. 

Totum.  Lat. — "The  whole."  "He  objects  to  the  ioton  as  not  in- 
cluding thepars  [part]." 

Totnm  hao  Indictum  volo.  Lat. — "I  wish  the  whole  of  such 
language  to  be  unsaid;  I  u<mld  wish  the  whole,"  &c.  [I  recall,  so  far 
as  lean,  all  such  language.] 

Totna  hia  locus  est  contemnendaa  In  nobla,  non  negligendus 
to  noatrla.  Lat.  Ciceeo. — "This  place  (the  place  of  our  sepuhui-cj  is 
wholly  to  be  disregarded  by  ua,  but  not  to  be  neglected  by  our  survivinj; 
friends." 

Totns  In  toto,  et  totus  In  quallbet  parte.  Lat. — "Whole  in  i^ 
self,  and  whole  in  every  part."  This  was  the  definition  given  bv  the 
ancient  schoolmen  of  the  haman  mind. 
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Totus  muadus  agit  histiionem.  Lat. — "All  the  woi'ld  acts  the 
plajev."     All  tUe  world's  a.  stage. 

Tour  d'adreaae.  fr. — "A  sleight-of-hand  trick." 

Tour  d'impuiBsance,  Fr. — "A  feat  displaying  a  signal  want  of 
capacity  ur  abiliij." 

Tour  de  force.  Fr.^-"A  feat  of  strength." 

Tourner  caaaque.  Fr. — "To  turn  a  man's  coat."  This  in  formei' 
times  was  regiu-Jed  as  sv  disgrace. 

TourB  de  page.  Fr. — "  Sehool-boya'  tricks." 

ToUH  frais  faits.  Fr. — "All  espenses  paid." 

Tons  lea  homines  sont  foua,  et  malgrS  leuis  aoins 
He  diflferent  eiitr'eus  que  du  plus  on  du  mollis. 

Fr.  BoiLEiu. — 
"  All  men  are  foola,  and  with  every  effort  they  differ  onlj  in  the  degree." 
There  will  only  be  the  more  foolish  and  the  leas  foiilish. 

Tout  61oge  Impoateur  'bleBao  una  Sme  ainofere.  Fr.  BosLBAn. — 
"Nothing  wounds  the  ieeliugi'  mure  than  priiise  unjustly  bestowed." 

Tout  ensemble.  Fr. — "His  toiif  ensemble  conveys  an  ioipreBsion 
of  k n<iwled go  founded  OD  esperienoe;"  that  is,  His  nrkole  appearance  eoa- 
yejs,  &o. 

Tout  est  grand  dans  un  grand  alfeole.  Fr. — "The  dispatchea  of 
Tallard,  Harcourt,  and  Vilkrs  ai'e  hardly  inferior  in  style  to  those  of 
Lewie  XIV'.,  yet  they  were  all  military  men,  and  but  scantily  educated. 
May  we  not  say,  fvith  Monsieur  Cousin,  Tout  eal  grand  dans  un  grand 
aiicle?"  that  is  tii  say,  Eeery  thiag  is  great  in  a  great  age. 

Tout  IB  monde,  Fr.~"  Every  one.  every  body." 

Tout  le  moude  ae  plaint  de  aa  mtimolre,  et  peraonne  ne  plaint 
de  son  jugement.  Fr.  ItocaEroccAOi.T. — "Every  man  complains  of  his 
memory,  but  no  man  complains  of  his  judgment."  However  gi'eat  the 
cause  may  be,  our  pride  will  not  suffer  us  to  impeach  the  latter. 

Trahit  ipse  furorls 

Impetus,  et  viaum  eat  ienti  quaeaiaae  uocenteui. 

Lat.  Luc  AN. — 
"They  are  borne  aivay  by  the  violence  of  their  rage,  and  they  think  it  a 
waste  of  time  to  inquire  who  are  the  guilty."  A  forcible  description  of 
popular  and  indiscriminale  vengeance. 

Trabit  sua  quemque  voluptaa.  Lat.  Vibgii.. — "Eveiy  man  is  led 
by  his  own  peculiar  tiuite  or  pleasure." 

Tranaeat  in  exemplum.  Lat. — "May  it  pass  into  an  example." 
May  an  act  so  meritorious  stand  recorfed  as  a  precedent  for  others  to 
follow. 

Trla  junota  in  nno.  Lat. — "Three  joined  in  one."  This  is  some- 
times used  in  speaking  of  the  Trinitv:  but  more  frequently  in  speaking 
of  a  political  coalition  consisting  of  uii'ee  members. 

Tribus  Anticyris  caput  inaanablle.  Lat.  Horacb. — "A  head 
incurable  even  by  three  Antioyrae."  There  were  two  Anticyras  in  the 
ancient  world,  one  in  Thessaly  and  the  other  in  Phocis.  Both  were  cele- 
brated for  producing  hellebore,  a  vegetable  product,  that  was  prescribed 
in  cases  of  mildness.  The  poet  here  speaks  of  a  head  so  vei-y  insane  as 
nut  to  be  cured  by  the  produce  of  ilires  Anticyras,  were  there  even  three 
2I>  33« 
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plftces  of  tlic  uanie,  arid  not  merely  two.  The  phrnse  mcnns  an  incuraUo 
madmiin. 

TrilniB,  et  e  medio  Fortnnae  ductus  acervo.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"  [A  case  that  is]  worn  thread-bare,  and  drawn  from  the  middle  of  For- 
tune's heap." 

"One  that  from  casual  heaps  without  design 
Foi'tune  drew  forth,  and  bade  the  lot  be  thino." 
"The  motto  prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  most  judicious  one,   Frittis,  et  e 
medio,"  dhc, 

Tioa  Tjilnsque  mihl  nullo  diacrimine  agetur.  Lat.  Yiegil.— 
"Trojan  and  Tyrian  shall  be  treated  by  inewith  no  difference,  shall  both 
be  treated  by  me  in  the  s^ne  way,  exactly  alike."  The  parties  are 
equally  indifferent  to  me,  and  I  shall  act  impartially  between  them. 

Trottsseau,  Fr. — "A  lady's  marriage  outfit." 

Trouvaille.  Fr. — "A  god-send." 

Truditut  dies  die.  Lat.  Horace. — "One  day  presses  on  the  heels 
of  anotlier."     The  progress  of  time,  however  neglected  by  man,  is  silent 

Trudltur  dies  die 

Novaeque  pergunt  iuterire  Lunae  : 
Tu  sscauda  marmora 

Iiocas  sub  ipsum  funua  ;  et  sepulcri 
Immemor,  struia  domos.  Lat.  IIohace.— 

"One  day  presses  on  the  heels  of  another,  and  moons  in  succession 
hasten  onward  to  their  wane;  and  yet  thou,  though  on  the  very  brink  of 
tho  grave,  art  bargaining  to  have  marble  cut  for  an  abode,  and  utterly 
reitardless  of,  unmindful  of,  death,  thou  art  ever  engaged  in  building 
and  such  like  occupations," 

"Day  presses  oa  the  heels  of  day. 
And  rauons  increase  to  their  decay: 
But  you,  with  thoughtless  pride  elate, 
Unconscious  of  impending  fate, 
Command  the  pillared  dome  to  rise. 
When,  lo!  your  torob  forgotten  lies." 
Tu  ne  cede  malls,  aed  contra  audentior  Ito.  Lfit.  Yirgil.- 
"Yield  not  to  misfortunes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  meet  them  with  fortitude." 
Tua  rea  agitur,  paries  quum  prczlmiis  ardet.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"Your  own  property  is  at  stake  when  the  next  house  is  on  fire."     We 
should  remember  that  the  calamity  which  aflicta  our   neighbor    most 
seriously  threatens  ourselves. 

Tuo  tlbt  judlcio  eat  utendum.  Vlrtntis  et  vitlorum  grave 
ipeiiia  ccnsolentiae  pondua  eat ;  qua  aublata  jacent  omnia.  Lat. 
CiOEBO. — "  You  must  use  your  own  judgment  in  the  guidance  of  youi'- 
self.  Great  is  the  influence  of  conscience  in  deciding  ori  your  own  virtues 
and  vices;  if  that  he  taken  away,  »11  is  lost." 

Turpe  eat  allud  logui,  allud  aentire;  quanto  turpiua  allud 
BCiibeie,  allud  aentire  1  Lat.  Seneca.— "It  is  dishonorable  to  say  one 
thing,  and  to  think  another;  how  much  more  base  then  is  it  to  write  that 
which  is  contrary  to  one's  real  sentiments!"     The  act  of  luriiijii/ is  ol 
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greater  deliberation,  and  of  broader  tendency.  An  attempt  to  deceive 
in  this  way  is,  tlierefore,  innre  higlviy  criminal.  Were  this  maxim  pro- 
perly felt  by  party-writerfi,  the  world  would  not  be  inundated  by  such  a, 
torrent  of  falsehoods. 

Turpe  eat  diffioilea  habere  niigaa,  et  atultua  labor  est  inepti- 
arnm.  Lat.  Martial. — "It  is  shameful,  dissraoefiil,  to  make  difficulties 
of  trifles,  to  make  mountains  of  mole-hills;  and  labor  bestowed  on 
trifling  matters  is  dovvnright  folly." 

Turpe  est  in.  patria  peregrinari,  et  In  Ua  rebus  qttae  ad 
patriam  pertinent  hoapitem  eaae.  Lat.  Manutius. — "It  is  shameful 
for  a  man  to  live  as  a  stTimger  in  his  own  eountcy,  and  to  be  uninformed 
of  her  affairs  and  interests." 

Turpe  eat  laudarl  ab  lllaudatla.  Lat. — "It  is  degrading  to  be 
commended  by  those  who  themselves  are  unworthy  of  praise." 

Turpe  est  viro  id,  in  quo  quotidie  veraatur,  ignorare.  Lat. — 
"It  is  shameful  foi'  a  man  to  be  igiioraut  of  that  iu  wiui.h  lie  is  every 
day  employed," 

Turps  quldem  dlotu,  aed  si  modo  vera  fatemur, 

Vnlgna  auilcitias  utilltate  probat.  Lat.  Ovid.— 

"It  is  shameful  to  say  it,  it  is  a  humiliating  acknowledgment,  but,  if  we 
honestly  confess  the  truth,  the  masses  oniy  value  friendship  from  mete 
motives  of  advantage  or  interest." 

Turpe  teos  emta  miaeroa  defendere  lingua.  Lat.  Ovid. — "  It  is 
a  base,  shameful  disgraceful,  tiling,  to  defend,  by  language  that  you  have 
been  paid  for  ua  n^  those  wretched  individuals  who  are  accused  of  any 

Turpla  decipinut  oaeoum  viUa.  Lat.  Horace.— "The  disagree- 
able bleu  ehes  of  a  beloved  object  escape  the  notice  of  a  bliudad 

S    1  vers  to  their  fair  one  fondly  blind, 
B  en    n  ber  ugliness  with  transport  ga^.e." 

TurpiB  et  rldioula  rea  eat  elementarina  aenex :  juveni  paran 
dum,  aenl  utendum  eat.  Lat.  Seneca. — "  Nothing  can  be  so  ridiculous 
or  absurd  as  to  see  an  old  man  in  his  rudiments.  It  is  for  youth  to 
acquire,  and  for  age  to  make  use  of  those  acquirements." 

Turpiter  obtloult,  sublato  jure  nocendl.  Lat. — "  He  was  shame- 
fully silent  when  he  had  iost  the  power  to  injure." 

Tuta  eat  hominum  tenuitas :  magnae  perlolo  sunt  opes  ob- 
noxlae.  Lat.  Phabsrus. — "  The  poor,  the  obscure,  those  in  a  low  condi- 
tion, are  safe,  in  a  state  of  safety;  whereas  great  riches  [rich  men]  are 
at  all  times  exposed  to,  liable  to,  danger." 

Tuta  tlmens.  Lat.  ViRQit. — "Fearing  evei 
Men  who  are  at  the  pinnacle  of  fortune  should  e 
they  are  not  out  of  the  reach  of  its  vicissitudes. 

Tutor  et  ultor.  Lat. — "The  protector  and  the  avenger."  A  com- 
pliment of  but  little  meaning,  but  which  is  generally  found  on  the  medals 
inscribed  to  a  suceesflful  prince  or  potentate. 
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UbI  bene,  Ibi  patrla.  Lnt.— "Where  one  ia  well  off,  there  is  hia 
country,"     1'he  motto  of  unfeeling,  heartless,  and  selfiah  individuals. 

TTbi  idem  et  mazimuB  et  IionestisBlmna  amor  est,  aliquasclo 
praestat  morte  jungl  quam  vita  distralil.  Lat.  Valbbius  Maxiuus, 
— "Where  there  esists  the  areateat  and  most  honorable  love,  it  is  eome- 
timea  better  to  be  Joined  in  daath  than  separated  in  life." 

Ubi  jus  iiioertnm,  Ibi  jna  nullum,  Lat,  Law  masim. — "Whore 
the  law  is  unoartain,  there  is  there  no  law."  No  legal  deuiaiun  can  pro- 
perly be  made  on  vague  and  undefined  enaotmenfa. 

TJbl  major  pars  est,  ibi  est  totnm.  Lnt.  Law  maxim. — "Where 
the  greater  part  is,  there  by  law  is  the  whole."  The  only  way  of  de- 
terroining  the  acts  of  many  is  by  the  major  part,  or  the  m^ority;  as  the 
niigoritj  m  parliament  enact  laivs,  &c. 

TTbl  mel,  tbi  apes.  Lat.  PLauins, — "Where  there  is  honey,  there 
will  there  bo  bees."  Wherever  tliere  is  a  pleasing  atti'actiou,  there  will 
be  no  want  of  followers. 

TJbi  plura  nitent  iu  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Oifendar  maculJB,  qnaa  aut  inciiria  fudit, 
Aut  humaiia  parum  oavit  natura,         hut,  Horsce, — 
"Where  there  are  many  beauties  iu  a  work,  I  shall  not  eavil  at  a  few 
faults,  proceeding  either  from  negligence,  or  from   the  imperfection  of 
our  nature."     In  a  great  work  of  general  merit,  candor  requires  that 
■we  should  excuse  any  small  or  partial  defect. 

"Now  where  the  beauties  more  in  number  shine, 
I  am  not  angry  when  a  casual  line 
[That  with  some  trivial  faults  unequal  flows] 
A  careless  hand,  or  human  friiilty,  shows." 

Ublreddnnt  ovacolumbae.  Lat.  Ju  ten  At, — "Where  the  pigeons 
lay  their  eggs."  This,  at  Rome,  was  in  the  interstices  under  tlie  roofs 
of  houses,  in  the  garrets  of  which  then,  as  now,  poets  bad  that  honor- 
able residence,  which  by  some  is  called  "the  first  floor  down  the  chim- 
ney," and  by  others,  "the  roost  of  eminence,"  and  atiil  more  generally, 
"tie  Aitic  story." 

Ubi  BUpra.  Lat, — "Where  above  mentioned."  "We  stated  [«B» 
supra]  that  it  was  not  exactly  known." 

TTblonnque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  vldetur,  Lat.. — 
"  Wherever  art  is  displayed,  truth  eeema  to  be  wanting,"  Seldom  do  we 
witness  a  laborious  exertion  to  excite  interest  or  to  give  pleasure,  that 
we  do  not  begin  to  doubt  the  reality  of  tlie  interest  or  pleasure  which  is 
thus  forced  upon  us. 

TTbique  patriam  remlnisci.  Lat. — "Everywhere  to  remember  your 
counfry."     The  motto  of  Lord  MiLiiESBURY. 

Udum  et  moUe  lutum  es:  naao  ntmc  properandus  et  aori 
FiugenduB  sine  fine  rota.  Lat.  Persius. — 

"Thou  art  now  merely  soft  and  moist  clay:  and,  therefore,  instantly  and 
incessantly  tn  be  formed  by  tlie  glowing  wheel."     The  allusion  is  fu  th'i 
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potter's  wheel,  and  the  application  ia  to  the  mind  of  youth,  which  should 
be  formed  with  assiduity,  whilst  it  is  tender,  pliant,  and  susceptible. 

Ultliiia  ratio.  Lat. — "The  last  i-esource  or  espadient." 

nitima  ratio  regum.  Lat, — "Thelaetor  final  reasoning,  argument, 
of  kings."  The  logic  of  kiugs.  "MUitary  reasoning  [always  exceptinjj 
the  ■ultima  ratio  reffum]  h  not  inrariably  convincing."  An  appeal  to 
TiolencB  and  hostility.  Many  pieces  of  ordnance  still  lie  in  British  arse- 
nals bearing  this  motto.  Raid  to  have  been  engcaved  on  his  cannon  by 
order  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

TJlUma  semper 

£xBpectanda  dies  homlni,  didque  beatus 

Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  ^nera  debet    Lat.  Ofid. — 

"Man  should  ever  look  to  his  last  day,  and  no  man  should  be  accounted 

happy  before   his  decease   and   the  performance  of  his  funeral  rites." 

Such  ia  the  instability  of  human  affairs  that  no  man  should  be  considered 

as  fortunat-e,  until  death  has  precluded  any  further  possibility  of  change. 

"  For  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die." 

Ultima  Tbule.  Lat,  Vibgil. — "Atdinner-parties,  I  always  dreaded 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  hostesses'  elbows.  Good  places  for  cutting  turkeys, 
bnt  bad  for  cutting  jokes."  "  Tkule"  was  the  most  remote  island  in  the 
northern  parts  either  known  to  the  Eomans,  or  even  desoribed  by  the 
poets;  hence  the  epithet  of  tillima,  ai  applied  to  it.  Camden  takes  it  to 
be  Zetland  [Bheilaai],  still  called  by  seamen  Th'jhiml.  "  Ultima  Thui^' 
is  put  for  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  In  the  above  quotation  it  of  course 
means  the  exfremii»  or  ver^  end  of  the  dining-iable.  The  pseudo-gentle- 
man, or  moot-gen tlera an,  is  in  appearance  and  manner  the  caricature  of 
a  fop,  and  may  very  properly  be  designated  the  Ultima  Thule  of  extra- 
vagant frippery. 

Ultimatum.  Lat. — "  A  fina!  proposition." 

Ultimum  remedium.  Lat. — "A  last  resource,  expedient,  shift." 

Ultra.  Lat. — "  Beyond."  "  An  ultra  kind  of  sympathy,"  that  is,  An 
extreme,  &x.  An  Ultra  is  "one  who  goes  bevond  others  in  his  views, 
ideas,  and  opinions." 

Un  a£r  noble.  Fr.^"  A  noble,  distinguished,  patrician,  air  or  ap- 
pearance." 

TTn  enfant  en  ouvrant  see  yeux  dolt  voir  la  patrie,  et  juaqu'l 
la  mort  ne  voir  qu'elle.  Fr.  Boussbau.— " The  mfant,  on  ti«t  opening 
his  eyes,  ought  to  see  his  counti-y.  and  to  the  huui  of  his  deith  neier 
lose  sight  of  it."  The  love  of  our  country  should  be  implanted  early, 
and  should  be  nourished  through  life. 

Un  grand  deettn  oommence,  nn  grand  destln  a  ach^ve  Fr 
— "A  mighty  course  doth  now  begin,  a  mighty  course  doth  clwe" 
"Men  cannot  behold  with  indifference  those  memoiable  epochs  during 
which,  in  the  fine  langnage  of  Cornbili.e — '  Un  grand  deatin '  £<■ " 

Un  tionune  d' esprit  aerait  souvent  bien  embarrass^  sans  la 
oompagnie  dea  aots.  Fr.  Rochefoucault. — "  A  man  of  wit  wonid  often 
bo  much  enibai-rassed  without  the  company  of  fools."  He  would  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  butt  for  his  sarcasms. 

Un  sot  trOTive  toujoars  tin  pltis  aot  qui  Tadmire.   Fr.  Boileau. 
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— "  A  fool  always  finds  a  greater  fool  to  admire  him."  Used  in  ecnsiirin" 
a  silly  or  adulatory  commendation  of  an  indifieient  work. 

TTn  ventre  afEamfi  n'a  point  d'oreillea.  Pr.prov. — "A  hungry 
belly  has  no  ears."  "Though  gluttony  is  detestable,  yet  would  I  not 
preach  forbearanee  to  a  starving  man,  for  1  know  that  tin  ventre  qffaia^ 
ti'apoint  d'oreilka."  N.B.  The  aboie  proverb  is  often  quoted  incorrectly, 
thus,  Un  v&itre  affamS  n'a  point  des  oreiUes. 

TTna  saltis  vlctla  nuliam  aperare  aalutem.  Lat.  Viroil.— "The 
only  safety  for  the  conquered  is  to  expect  no  safety."  The  resolute 
despair  of  the  vanquished  sometimes  brings  about  a  relief  not  to  be 
effeiited  by  any  other  means. 

Una  voce.  Lat.^"  With  one  Toice."    Unanimously. 

TJnde habeas quaeTltnemo;  sed. oportet babere.  Lat.JuvENAL. 
— "No  one  inquires  how  or  fram  what  source  you  have  gotten  your 
wealth ;  hare  it,  however,  you  must  [if  you  wiiuld  be  looked  up  to,  be 
thought  any  thing  ofj."  AH  pay  respect  to  riches,  without  inquiring 
very  scrupulously  into  the  means  by  wbich  they  have  been  obtained. 

Unde  tibi  frontem  libertatemque  parentis, 

Cum  facias  pejora  senex  ?  Lat.  Juvekal. — 

"Whence  do  j<m  derive  the  power  and  privilege,  the  air  and  authority, 
of  IV  parent,  when  you,  though  an  old  man,  fall  into  greater  errors?" 
How  ean  you  presume  to  chide  your  juniors,  when  you,  though  advanced 

TJnguibtia  Gt  ore.  Lat. — "With  talons  and  mouth."  With  tooth 
and  nail:  with  might  and  main,     "This  tiey  dispute  unguihua  et  ore," 

Unguibus  et  roBtro.  Lat. — "With  talons  and  beak."  "He  fought 
il  ungnilms  et  rosCro."     "  Tooth  and  nail." 

Unguis  In  ulcere.  Lat.  Cicebo. — "A  nail  in  the  wound."  This 
strong  phrase  was  applied  by  the  orator  to  Catiline.  "Tour  country," 
be  would  have  said  in  a  paraphrase,  "has  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
into  which  you,  vulture-like,  infix  your  talons,  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
tating and  keeping  it  open," 

Uni  aequua  virtutl,  atque  ejiiB  amlols.    Lat.  Horaob. — "Tole- 
rant to,  mindful  of,  friendly  ta,  virtue  alone,  and  to  the  friends  of  virtue." 
"Ever  to  virtue  and  to  virtue's  friends, 
And  them  alone,  with  reverence  he  bends." 
The  chariicter  of  the  truly  good  man. 

UniversuB  hie  mundns  una  olvltas  hominnm  recte  exlstlma- 
tur.  Lat.  OiCKRO. — "The  whole  of  this  world  is  rightly  deemed,  con- 
sidered as,  looked  upon  bs,  a  single  city  of  the  human  race." 

Uno  avulao,  ncn  deficit  alter.  Lat.  Viboil. — "When  one  is 
roHioved,  another  will  not  be  wanting."  Used  in  a  political  sense;  "Re- 
mova  that  man,  and  you  will  have  his  like  for  a  suocessor." 

Uno  ictu.  Lilt.—"  At  one  stroke,  or  blow."  "  We  rarely  came  tiiio 
u:tu  to  a  decision :"  that  is,  at  once  to  a  decision. 

Unoimpetu.  Lat.— "Atonoe,  atonebout."  "Whatever  is  attempted 
in  that  climate  must  be  done  uno  impetu,"  that  is,  they  intist  slash  avmy 
Vliifiout  hesitation. 

Unoculua  inter  caecos.  Lat. — -"A  one- eyed  man  among  blind  men." 
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"However  law  the  level  of  education  may  be  laid,  he  that  profits  most 
by  it  will  acquire  in  practice  as  complete  a  social  superiority,  utioctdjin 
inter  caevos,  as  if  lie  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge."  See 
"  Au  roj/aume  des  aveuffles,"  (£c. 

UnuB  homo  nobis  cunctaiido  restituit  rem ; 
Non  ponebat  enim  rnmores  aiite  salutem. 

Lat.  rragnient  of  E:snius. — 
"One  man  by  delay  restored  the  state;  for  he  preferred  the  public  safety 
to  idle  report."  I'bis  was  applied  to  Fabidb,  who,  by  prudently  avoid- 
ing a  battle,  at  length  wasted  away  the  army  of  Hannibal,  the  invete- 
rate and  sworn  eneniy  of  the  Romans.  It  is  now  sometimes  quoted 
when  caution  or  delay  is  to  be  justified  on  the  part  of  a  general  or  a 


Unus  Fellaeo  juveni  son  sufficlt  orbis : 

Aestuat  InfeliK  angusto  limite  m.undi.  Lat.  Juvenal. — 
"  One  ivorld  was  not  sufficient  for  the  youth  of  Pella  [a  oity  of  Macedonia]  ; 
the  unhappv  young  man  fretted  at,  grieved  at,  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
globe."  Safd  in  reference  to  Albxander  the  Gkeat,  who,  on  being  told 
that  there  were  worlds  innamei-uble,  exclaimed,  "Unhappy  man  that  I 
am,  in  not  having  yet  been  able  to  beuonie  master  even  of  one  of  them !" 

Untta  utrique  error,  sed  variis  illndit  partlbns.  Lat.  Horace. 
— "  The  same  error  belongs  to  each,  but  it  mocks  them  in  different  ways; 
each  errs,  but  in  a  different  way  from  the  other."  Several  men  may 
engage  in  a  pursuit  of  the  same  folly,  yet  each  travels  by  a  different  road. 

IIiiuaquiBqne  valeat  in  arte  ana,  Lat. — "We  must  not  suffer  a 
great  name  to  lead  us  astray,  Uimsqiiisque  valeat  in  arte  sua.  Ciceno 
was  an  admirable  orator,  yet  a  very  ordinary  writer  of  verae:  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  is  pronounoed  hy  no  mean  authority  to  have  been,  out  of 
his  own  provinoe,  but  a  common  man ;"  that  is  fo  say.  Every  man  may 
he  strong,  mightij,  or  great  in  Ms  own  peeiiUar  line  or  voeaiwn,  in  kisowa 
peouUar  department, 

TTrbetn  lateiitiam  invenit,  marmoreatn  reliqult.  Lat.  Sue- 
TONiDS. — "He  found  a  city  of  bricta,  and  he  left  it  of  marble."  This 
was  the  boast  of  AuousTiis,  with  respect  to  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is 
sometimes  flatteringly  applied  to  other  princely  suggesters,  or  promoters, 
of  great  improvements. 

Urlt  enim  fulgore  suo,  qt:i  praegravat  artes 
Infra  Be  positas ;  exstinctus  amabitur  idem.  Lat.  Hob  ace. -~ 
"The  anecdote  of  the  citizen,  who  aslied  Aristides  [a  noble  Athenian, 
Burnamed  'The  JiwC]  to  write  hia  own  name  on  the  sherd,  wishing  to 
have  him  banished,  because  he  was  sick  of  hearing  any  one  called  The 
Just,  may,  perhaps,  not  be  literally  true;  but  it  enibodies  a  great  truth: 
Urli  eniin,  fulgore  sua.  qui  praegravai  artes  infra  ae  posiias;"  the  only 
consiilatiiin  is,ex-simctus amabitui-idem — " Athena burieiJ  Aristides:"  that 
is  to  fay,  Jbr  he  wSo  bears  damn  by  svperior  merit  the  artsplaoed  beneath 
him,  burns  by  his  eery  splendor  [he,  whose  guperioritj  ia  oppressive  to 
inferior  minds,  esoltea  envy  by  thia  very  pre-eminence] ;  tne  only  con- 
loiation  is,  yet — he,  the  wiy  same  individual,  ■wiU  after  his  decease  be 
loved,  admired  [when  the  too  powerful  splendor  ia  withdrawn,  our  natu- 
ral veneiation  of  it  takes  place] :  The  man  of  esalted  genius  throws  by 
the  splendor  of  his  talents  all  inferior  merits  into  the  shade.     IIo  is  ex- 
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posed,  therefore,  to  all  Ihe  shafts  of  contempt,  iiry  jealousy,     Hia  death 
almie  can  dopviTe  envy  of  her  sting    tlien   thosP  v,  ho  were  most  forward 
to  detrflot  will  be  the  first  to  do  justice  to  his  merits  — 
"For  he,  who  Boara  to  an  unusual  height, 
Oppreaaive  dazzlea  with  excess  of  light 
The  arts  heneath  him;  yet,  when  dead,  shall  prove 
An  object  worthy  of  esteem  and  love." 
N.B.  In  the  above  brilliant  passage  "arles"  is  equivalent  to  [used  for] 
"  artists,  artificers,  craftsmen   [individuals,  the  community  a6 


■aruyices.". 
arga]. 


Uaqne  ad   araa,    Lat. — "To  the  very  altars."    To  the  last  e 
ti'emity. 

TTaque  ad  nauseam.  Lat. — "E 
reappear  Msjjie  dd  iMJiseftOT;"  that  U 
or  na'UseaHng." 

Usque  afleone  mori  mlserum  est?  Lat.  Vibgil. — "Is  it  then 
HO  very  wretched  a  thing  to  die  ?"  Are  the  tliooghts  of  mortality  so  very 
dreadful  ? 

Ut  ager,  quamvis  fertdlls,  sine  cultura  fructuoaua  ease  non 
poteet,  sic  Blue  doctriua  animus.  Lat.  SsneC;!.— "  As  land,  though 
rich,  cannot  be  productive  or  fruitful  without  due  culture,  in  the  same 
manner  is  it  with  the  mind  when  without  learning  or  education,  when 
left  uncultivated." 

tTt  amerfs,  amablHa  eato.  Lat.  Ovid. — "That  you  may  be  loved, 
show  yourself  deserving  of  love."  Tu  merit  regard  is  the  surest  mode 
of  obtaining  it. 

Ut  deaint  virea,  tamen  est  laudauda  voluntas.  Lat.  Ovm. — 
"Though  the  power  [to  do  any  thiuj^  of  a  benevolent  or  meritorious 
charaoter]  is  wanting,  yet  the  mere  willingnesB  or  wish  [to  cari'y  it  out] 
is  laudable,  praiseworthy,  deserving  of  oommendation." 

Ut  homo  est,  ita  moiem  geraa.  Lat. Terence. — "As  the  man  is, 
so  must  you  conduct  yourself  towards  him."  A  pracdcal  maxim  of  the 
most  useful  kind.  The  man  of  tact,  who  has  an  obieot  in  view,  a  pui^ 
poBB  to  oarry  out,  will  be  full  of  deference  to  the  high  and  mighty,  easy 
with  the  free,  and  of  a  complacent  bearing  towards   the  humble   and 

Ut  jugaleut  homines  snrgunt  de  nocte  latrones.  Lat.  Hobace. 
— "Kobborsriseby  night,  that  they  may  iiHsaHsinate  their  fellow-creatures." 

Ut  metna  ad  omnes,  poena  ad  paucos  pervenlret.  Lat.  Law 
masim.— "That  fear  shuuid  reach  all  persons,  and  punishment  be  inflicted 
but  on  few."  It  is  an  ancient  maxim  of  criminal  justice,  that  the  few 
might  be  punished,  and  the  many  be  deterred,  through  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, from  the  commiesion  of  crime. 

Ut  nemo  In  sese  tentat  descendere ;  nemo : 
Sed  praeoedenti  speotatur  mantlca  tergo  I  Lat,  Febsius. — 
"  How  is  it  that  no  one  tries  to  descend  into,  search  into,  himself,  but 
Idoks  at  the  wallet  on  ihe  back  of  the  man  who  is  going  before  him  I" 
The  allusion  is  to  the  fable,  in  which  men  are  represented  as  marching 
in  a  line,  each  with  a  wallet  or  bag  on  his  chest,  and  another  on  hia 
back;  the  one  in  front  coniaining  their  neighbor's  faults,  whilst  their 
own  are  alung  unseen  behind  their  backs.     Coaiparo  Pii'VEDRUS; — 
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Per  as  imposuil  Jupiter  nobis  duos: 
Propriis  fi^letam  vitiis  post  tei-givm  dedit, 
Alienia  ante  pectus  siispendii  gravem. 
'Jupiter  has  bestowed  upon  us  two  bags;  the  one  he  has  placed  behind 
our  back,  filled  with  our  own  vices  or  fiiulte;  the  other  on  our  eheet,  re- 
markably wel!  filled  or  heavy  with  those  of  our  neighbors,  our  fellow- 
Sac  n  videre  nostra  mala  non  possttmus  ; 
Alii  simjil  deliiiauunt,  eensores  sumiis. 
"For  this  reason  we  ore  unable  to  see  our  own  faults;  but  as  soon  aa, 
whenever,  others  commit  faults,  are  found  tripping,  then,  indeed  are  we 
quick  enough  in  blaming  or  reproving  them." 

Ut  plc1;ura,  poesls.  Lut.  Horace. — "  As  is  Painting,  bo  is  Poetry." 
There  must  always  be  an  affinity  between  these  sister  arts. 

Ut  plaoeas  debea  immemor  esae  tni.  Lat.  Ovid. — "  Do  jou  wish 
to  please?  be  then  regardless  of  self,  tlu'ow  self  into  the  background." 
Ut  praeco,  ad  meroes  turbam  qui  oogit  emendaa, 
Asaentatorea  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta 
Dives  agris,  dives  posltla  in  foenore  nummls.  La,t.  Horace. 
"As  artful  oriers,  at  &  public  fair. 
Gather  the  passing  crowd  to  buy  their  ware, 
So  wealthy  poets,  when  they  deign  to  write. 
To  all  oiear  gains  the  flatterer  invite." 
Faithful  friends  are  neeassary  in  order  to  apprize  poets  of  their  errors. 
Such  friends,  however,  are  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  rich  and  powerful 
bards.     Horace  very  justly  compares  a  wealthy  poet  to  a  public  criar; 
the  latter  brings  crowds  together  i*  buy  up  what  is  exposed  for  sale ;  the 
former  is  sure  to  collect  around  him  a  set  of  base  and  venal  flatterers. 

Ut  qtiimns,  qnando  ut  volumua  non  licet.  Lat.  Terence. — 
"When  we  cannot  act  as  we  wish,  we  must  act  as  we  can."  Every  man 
should  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances,  and  particularly  in  suit- 
ing his  aims  to  his  powers. 

Ut  quisque  suum  valt  esae,  ita  est.  Lat.  Terence. — "As  every 
man  wishes  his  (offspring)  to  be,  so  is  he."  The  minds  of  ohildren  are 
of  so  plastic  a  nature  that,  if  they  do  not  answer  the  hopes  of  the  parent, 
it  is  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  to  be  attributed  to  his  neglect  of 
their  education. 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  auperbia.    Lat^  Houace. — 
"  That  fortune  may  quit  the  proud,  and  return  to  the  wretched." 
"May  Fortune  with  returning  smiles  now  bless 
AfB   tel  T  rth  and  npo  sir  le  lepress 
That  something  1  ke  the  natural  equal  ty  of  cond  t  on  may  be  restored. 

Ut  aaepe  summa  Ingenia  in  ooculto  latent!  L  t  Plivtus. — 
"How  often  are  men  of  the  greatest  gen  >■  bur  ed  n  ob^ujur  t  I"  The 
exercise  and  the  e  ot  br  II  ant  tale  ts  are  frequen  ly  lost  to  the  world 
through  the  want    t  )  r  te  t  on  ani  cull  va  on 

Ut  semcntem  feceria  ita  et  metea  Lit  C  cero  —  As  you 
have  sown,  so  shall  jou  reay        As  yo  ir  conduct  has  1  een  so  shall  bo 
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Ut  ailvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  Jn  annos, 

Prima  cadunt ;  ita  verbornni  vetua  Interit  aetas, 
Bt  juveaum  ritu  floieat  modo  uata  vigentque. 

Lat.  Horace.— 
"As  n-bfln  the  forost,  with  tlio  bending  year, 
First  sheds  the  leave.^  which  earliest  appear, 
So  an  old  race  of  words  maturely  dies, 
And  some  new-horn  in  youth  and  vigor  rise." 
tJt  supra.  Lat. — "As  ahove-mentioned." 

Utatur  mota  animl,  qui  utl  rations  nou  potest.  Laf . — "  Lot 
him  he  guided  hy  his  passions  who  can  make  no  use  of  Ma  reason." 
Fools  may  he  impelled  by  their  passions,  hut  the  man  of  reason  is  left 
nithout  excuse. 

ITtendum  est  aetata ;  cito  pede  labitur  aetas,  Lat.  Ovis. — 
"We  should  make  good  use  of  our  time,  as  time  passes  swiftly  away." 

ntl  possidetis.  Lat. — "  As  you  possess."  A  diplomatic  phrase,  used 
when  two  sovereigns  choose  to  make  peace,  "each  retaining  the  posses- 
sions which  he  has  acquired."  Its  opposite  is  the  siaftis  quo,  when  both 
parties  re-enter  into  the  oondition  in  which  they  stood  before  the  war. 

Utile  duloi.  Lat.  Horace. — "The  useful  with  the  a^eeahle,  the 
pleasant."  To  say  that  he  has  combined  the  ulile  duici,  is  to  give  the 
very  highest  praise  to  a  writer. 

Utinam  tarn  facile  vera  Invenire  poseem,  qtiam  falsa  oon- 
-vincere.  Lat.  Cicebo. — "I  wish  that  I  oould  as  easily  discover  the  truth 
as  I  can  detect  the  falsehood."  I  have  no  clew  to  the  former,  but  the 
latter  betrays  itself  by  its  inconsistency. 

Utitur  in  re  non  dubia  testlbus  non  necessarils.  Lat.  Cicero. 
— "  He  uses  unnecessary  proofs  in  a  matter  that  is  not  called  in  question." 
Some  affect  to  be  very  profound  in  arguing  a  clear  case.  Such,  persons 
contend  without  an  opponent  and  triumph  without  a  victory. 

Utrum  liorum  mavis  acclpe.  Lat.—"  Take  whichever  you  prefer." 
A  conclusion  generally  made  in  argument,  after  having  offered  your 
opponent  a  choice  of  difficulties. 


Vaounm.  Lat. — "Between  these  two  mighty  realms  we  may  ei 
to  exist,  so  us  to  cut  off  all  CI ^  — .-■.._  >•  ..t._^-_i__ 


we  may  conceive  a  void,  void  place,  common,  or  waste  ground,  neaii-af 
territory,  to  exist,  &c.  N.B.  The  literal  meaning  of  "vacuum"  is  an 
es^lg  thing,  or  emptiness.     Space  not  occupied  by  matter. 

Vade  mecQm.  Lat. — "Go  with  me."  "The  book  is  an  indispen- 
sable aade  mecum:"  that  is,  an  indispensable  jioc^e^  eompanum. 

Vaevlctia!  Lat. — "Woe  to  the  conquered!  the  vanquished!"  If 
it  should  come  to  that  point,  vaevictisl  it  will  be  a  war  of  extermination. 

Valde  defleiiduml  Lat. — "Very  much,  or  gi'eatly,  to  be  deplored, 
bewailed,  lamented!"  "In  spite  of  the  skill  witli  which  onr  power  of  de- 
glutition has  been  enlarged  by  gastronomy,  there  is  still  a  point,  valde 
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defleiiduml  beyond  which  the  moat  intrepid  gourmand  [glutton,  gastro- 
nomist, or  gaatrophiiist]  cannot  proceed  and  lire." 
Vale!  Lat. — "Farewell!" 

Valeat  quantum.  Lat. — "The  Sootcli  writers  have  so  long  held 
possession  of  Che  field  of  mental  and  moral  science  in  this  country,  that 
it  seems  as  if  no  man  is  to  be  tolerated  who  ventures  a  word  in  favor  of 
the  school  of  Looks  and  HAartEr,  and  even  contends  for  its  auperiority. 
But — valeat  quantam:"  that  is  to  say,  But — let  this  /edinff  have  fall 
ewmff,  go  for  lukat  it  is  worth.  N.B.  The  fiitl  expression  is  ''valeat 
quan^un  valere  potest." 

Valet  ima  snmmls 

Mutare,  et  iosiguem  attenuat  DeuB, 
Obscnra  promeiis.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"The  Deity  can  change  the  lowest  into  the  highest,  extinguishing  the 

Sroud,  and  brlnpng  forward  the  humble  and  lowly."  Compare  Luke  i. 
2;  "He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  hath  exalted 
the  humble  and  meek." — Prayei'-Book  Version.  Eveiy  sublunary 
change  is  marked  out  by  the  fiogee  of  Providence, 

Valete  ao  plandtte.  Lat.  Tbrencb. — "Farewell,  and  give  us  your 
applause."  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  comedy.  It  is  now 
sometimes  ueed  in  the  way  of  triumphant  irony  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
political  discourse. 

Vana  quoque  ad  veroB  aooesslt  fanla  timores.  Lat.  Lucan.— 
"Idle  rumors  were  also  added  to  well-founded  feara.  apprehensions."  A 
quotation  often  made  use  of  in  every  great  crisis  of  national  difficulty  or 
danger,  aa  the  ciroumetance  is  of  constant  recurrence. 

Vaiioram.  Lat. — "It  ia  time  that  Varioiitm  editbns  of  our  stand- 
ard works  should  issue  from  the  press;"  that  is,  "editions  with  the  notes 
of  various  editors." 

Valium,  et  mutftbile  aemper  femlna.  Lat.  Vikojl. — "A  ivoman 
is  at  all  times  an  inconstant,  or  fickle,  and  changeable  thing,  an  e^er- 
ohangeable  oieature."  "When  some  sudden  and  somewhat  Tiolent 
ohunges  of  opinion  were  imputed  to  a  learned  judge,  who  was  always 

iooosely  termed  Mrs.    ,  '  Vairium  et  mvialnle  semper  femina'  waa 

Sir  William  Scott's  [Lord  Stowell's']  remark," 

VastttB  animius.  Lat. — "A  Tast  mind,  an  insatiable  mind  or  dispo- 
sition [an  ambition  that  knows  no  bounds]."  "Both  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  had  the  'eastus  animus:  both  grasped  at  that  which  Fortune 
seemed  to  htive  placed  far  beyond  their  reach,  and  both  were  successful." 

Vatem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publlca  vena. 

Qui  nlhU  expoaituni  aoleat  deducere,  nee  qui 

Communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  moneta, — 

Hunc,  qaalem  nequeo  monatrare,  et  aentio  tantuni. 

Lat.  Juvenal.— 
"The  poet  who  is  above  his  fellows,  whose  vein  is  not  that  of  the  com- 
mon herd,  who  is  ucoustomed  iti  spin  out  no  stale  or  vulgar  suliject,  and 
stamps  no  hackneyed  versa  from  a  die,  that  all  men  may  use, — him  I  can- 
not embody  in  word.s,  but  can  feci  only  in  ray  soul." 
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'•The  bard  of  everj  age  and  clime, 
Of  geniuB  fruitful,  ardent  and  suWiine, 
Who,  from  the  glowing  mint  of  fancy,  pours 
No  spurious  metal,  fused  from  common  ores. 
But  gold,  to  matohlesB  purity  refined. 
And  stamped  with  all  tne  godhead  in  his  mind, — 
Hira  do  I  feel,  but  want  the  power  to  paint." 
Thie  is  Shiesfeake, 

"  It  i%  in  the  management  of  the  character  of  Leah  more  especially 
that  Sh  kspearb  ftlla  up  that  grand  idea  of  a  petfeet  poet,  which  we 
delight  to  image  to  ouiselres,  but  despair  of  seeing  realized.    '  Vatem 

Sltetfrnm,,'"  etc  The  qualifio«tionB  of  a  good  poet  are  here  expressed 
guratiTely  under  the  classical  metaphor  of  coin.  The  metal  is  the 
thought  the  current  stamp,  the  langui^  the  mold  is  the  poet's  glow- 
ing n  icy  Tena,  monela,  Jet  lat  In  this  passage  Jwtenal  means  the 
'nine  is  Horace  — 

"  Ingenium  eui  stt,  cut  mens  divinior,  aime,  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  dea  TWimnw  hnjus  konorem:" 
[which  see]. 

Juvenal  has  improved  his  account  by  the  subsequent  line,  "  Nunc, 
qvalem,"  &o,:  for  here  is  the  feeling  of  ti'ue  taste  [to  which  Lonoinus 
generiiily  refers  nal,  which  is  above  5l  rule  and  all  description. 

VandBvUle.  Fr. — "  A  ballad,  popular  song,  and  easy  to  sing;  [re- 
quirin.^  no  great  knowledge  of  music  to  sing]." 

Vauiien.   Fr. — "A  worthless,  good-foi'-nothing  fellow." 

Vellm  mehercnle  cum  Istis  errare  quam  cam  allia  teote 
sentire.  Lat. — "Rather  would  I  indeed  be  in  error  with  those  men  than 
think  aright  with  the  others."  So  much  do  I  approve  of  their  general 
consistency  that,  though  they  may  possibly  be  in  error  on  this  single 
point,  they,  nevertheless,  shall  have  my  oonourrenoe  with  them. 

Velia  et  remla.  Lat. — "With  pails  and  oars."  With  the  utmost 
expedition.  "He  pushed  forward  velis  et  remis;"  that  is,  "by  every 
possible  means." 

Velle  Buum  cnlque  eat,  neo  vote  vlvitur  tuio.  Lat.  Persius. — 
"Every  one  has  his  own  peculiar  fancy  or  whim,  and  there  is  in  all  a 
diversity  of  taste."  Taste  and  opinions  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
differ  both  in  men  and  in  nations. 

Vellem  in  amicitia  etc  erraremue,  et  Isti 
Errorl  nomeu  virtus  posniaset  bonestum.    Lat.  Horace:. — 
"Would  that  we  erred  in  a  similar  way  where  our  friends  are  concerned, 
and  that  virtue  would  give  to  this  kind  of  weakness  some  honorable 

"Oh!  were  our  weakness  to  our  friends  the  same. 
And  stamped  by  virtue  with  some  honest  name." 
Would  that,  as  the  lover  is  blind  to  the  imperfections  of  his  fair  one,  so 
might  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  potty  failings  of  a  friend,  and  that  they 
who  tench  the  precepts  of  virtue  would  call  this  weakness  on  our  part 
by  some  engaging  name,  so  as  to  tempt  more  to  indulge  in  it. 
Velooius  et  cltiuB  nos 
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"We  ave  more  speedily  and  fatally  corrupted  liy  domestic  esamjilea  of 
vice,  and  particularly  wlieii  they  are  impressed  on  our  minds  as  it  were 
from  authority."  Such  is  the  effect,  for  instance,  of  bad  example  held 
forth  by  a  fatJior  or  mother  to  their  children.  N.B.  "Aucior  Ugis"  is 
the  mover  or  enactor  of  a  law.  This  alluBion,  therefore,  strongly  shows 
that  the  eiamijle  of  parents  ie  not  only  forcible,  like  law,  but  also  law- 
ful, venerable,  irresistible;  magnia.  Da  silence  is  language;  its  intima- 
tion, precept;  ite  will,  authority,  especially  in  the  more  ductile  parta  of 
childhood  and  youth, 

"Children,  like  tender  osiers,  take  the  bow. 
And  us  (hoy  first  are  fashioned  always  grow," 

Velox  oonslUum  sequitut  poenitentla.  Lat.  Labeekts.— "  Hasty 
counsels  are  generally  followed  by  repentance." 

-Velnt  aegri  somnla,  vanae 

Finguutnr  Bpeoles.  Lat.  Horace. — 

"Their  ideas,  like  a  sick  man's  dreams,  are  formed  without  any  regard 
to  sober  reality,"  Their  ideas  are  vague  and  confusedly  jumbled  to- 
gether, like  the  dreams  of  a  disordered  brain.  "  Humorous  they  [mad- 
men] are  beyond  all  measure;  sometimes  profusely  laughing,  extraordi- 
nary merry,  and  then  ajniln  weeping,  without  a  cause;  groaning,  sigh- 
ing, pensive,  sad,  almost  distnuited;  restless  in  their  thought  and  actions^ 
continually  meditating: — 

Velitl  aegri  somnia,  vanae 

Fingxtniur  spicies. 
More  like  dreamers  than  men  awake,  they  feign  a  company  of  antio 
fentasticai  conceits." 

Venalis  populus,  venalls  cmla  patrum.  Lat. — "The  people  are 
venal,  and  the  seniite  is  equally  venal."  A  description  once  given  of 
Korae.  It  would  not  now  be  necessary  to  travel  to  Rome  in  order  to 
mako  the  application. 

Vendentem  tua  et  odores, 

Et  piper,  et  quldquld  chartis  amlcitur  Ineptls.  Lat.  Horace:. 
— J|A  street]  "where  they  sell  frankincense,  perfumes,  and  pepper,  and 
things  that  are  usually  wrapped  up  in  worthless  paper  [in  waste  paper] :" 
"Where  pepper,  odors,  frankincense,  are  sold. 
And  all  small  wares  in  wretched  rhymes  enrolled." 
The  allusion  in  "chariis  ineptis"  is  to  writings  so  foolish  and  unworthy 
of  perusal  as  soon  to  find  their  way  to  the  grocers,  and  subserve  the 
humbler  but  mote  useful  employment  of  wrappers  for  small  purchases. 

Vendiait  hlc  auro  patriam,  Lat,  Virgil.— "He  sold  his  country 
for  gold."     He  is  nothing  less  than  a  venal  traitor, 

Venenum  in  auro  Wbltur.  Lat.  Seneca. — "Poison  is  generally 
drunk  out  of  gold."  Those  who  use  lees  costly  utensilsare  not  so  liable 
to  such  murderous  attempts. 

Veni,  vidi,  viol.  I^t. — "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  This  was 
the  brief  account  transmitted  b^  Julius  Caesar  in  reference  to  his  vic- 
tory ovor  Pharnaoes.     It  was  gained  at  a  place  called  Zela,  in  Asia  Minor, 

Tenlenti  oocunite  morbo,  Lat.  Pbrsius. — "Meet  the  approach- 
in?  disease."  Do  not  let  the  malady  strike  root,  but  seek  the  proper 
advice  and  remedy  on  its  first  approach.     See  "Pi-incipUs  obsta,"  d:o. 
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VEnimus  ad  sttmmam  fortwnae.  Liit,  IIobace.— "We  liiive  got 
to  the  i.ip  9f  the  Ivee:  we  have  attained  the  vei'j  height  or  summit  of 
pcvfeotiiiii."'  "Of  all  the  improTemeDtB  of  civilization,  there  is  nothing 
in  life  like  a  newspaper:  and  the  newspapers  of  our  times  are  the  ne 
plusvllra  [which  see]  of  journals.      Yeniiaus  ad  iummam  fmtunae." 

Venire  feolaa.  Law  Lat. — "You  shall  cause  or  order  to  come." 
The  juil.uial  writ  by  which  the  sheriff  is  empowered  to  summon  a  jury. 

Veniiint  a  dote  saglttae.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "The  liarts  come  from 
her  dowry."     Compare  Ectleh  in  his  Badibras: — 
"Now  artful  Cupid  takes  his  stand 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure — ^land. 
For  he,  in  all  hie  am'rous  battles, 
No  'dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  ohattelsl" 
Again:—  "  Pi.uTus,  not  Oupid,  touched  his  sordid  heart, 

And  'twas  her  dower  that  winged  the  unerring  dart." 
Vtjntia  aecundls.  Lat. — "With  prosperous  winds."     With  uniform 

Tcrlja  animi  proferre,  et  vltam  impeudere  vero,  Lat.  Jutb- 
NAt. — "To  speak  the  words  of  the  mind,  to  give  utterance  to  one's  real 
sentimontM,  and  to  stake  one's  life  for  the  truth."  To  speak  with  honest 
frauknofis,  and  to  prefer  liberty  to  life.  An  admirable  summary  of  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen. 

Verbatim,  Lat. — "He  was  a  verbatim  and  slavish  render  of  his 
sermoi.s:"  that  is,  He  read  his  sermons  exactly  as  fh^  appeared  in  his 
manuscript,  without  ever  attempting  to  alter,  improve,  or  didyorate.  N.B. 
Verhatim  means  leord  fiyr  word.  "He  made  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
proceedings,"  that  is  to  say,  a  report  word  for  word.  A  tnte  aud  strictly 
accurate  report. 

Verbiage.  Pr.— "Wordiness,  verbosity,  verboseness."  "His  hook 
is  well  written,  and  free  from  vci-ltiage." 

Verborum  maltitudine  snpersedendum  est.  Lat.  Cicbbo.— "  We 
should  avoid  making  use  of  too  great  a  number  of  words,  avoid  being 
verbose."     See  " Satis  loqueniiae"  <&c. 

Verbum  non  ampllus  addam.  Lat.  Horace. — "I  will  not  add 
another  word,  one  word  more,  a  word  more."  "  Then  is  it  that  the  maker 
lays  down  his  pen  with  the  dictwm  [assertion  or  expression]  of  a  master 
—  Verbum  non  amplivs  addam." 

Verbuin  verbo  reddere  fldua  interpren.  Lat.  Horace. — "As  a 
fdthfiil  interpreter  to  translate  word  for  word."  To  give  a  translation 
strictly  literal. 

Veritas  nihil  veretnr  nisi  absoondi.  Lat.  Law  masim.— "Truth 
is  afraid  of  nothing  but  concealment."  The  characters  of  truth  are 
plainness  and  frankness.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  fraud,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  evasive  and  mysterious. 

Veritas  visa  et  mora,  faUa  featlnatlone  et  incertls  valeaount. 
Lat.  TAiiirus. — "Truth  is  confirmed  by  inspection  and  delay:  falsehood 
avails  itself  of  haste  and  uncertainly."  Falsehood  relies  on  the  first  im- 
pressions; the  truth  comes  haltingly  behind,  as  wishirg  to  meet  the  tsst 
of  deliLieration  and  circumspection. 

Veritatia  simplex  oratio  eat.  Lat.  Seneoa. — "Tke  language  of 
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truth  13  simple."  The  orator,  wlio  ii 
side,  should  be  eareful  neitlier  to  ya 
meretiioious  decoration. 

Vera  de  BooiStS.  Fr. — "These  stanzas  are  quite  equal  to  any  vera 
de  sooi^£  of  our  time:"  that  is  to  saj,  equal  to  any  soeiely  or  company 
verses  of,  &a.  N.B.  "  Vers  de  sociiiS"  are  verses  that  have  been  com- 
posed for  the  amusameot  of  a  private  party  or  assembly,  without  the 
slightest  view  to  publioatioa.  Verses  that  are  but  "so-so,"  and  those  of 
the  " ncmniy-pamby"  school,  may  very  properly  be  designated  "vers  de 
sooi4i€;" — at  any  rate,  bo  said  VoLTAiitE,  a  pretty  good  judge  of  such 
matters. 

Versatile  iageninm.  Lat. — "A  Tersatile  genius,  strong  natural 
ability,  that  is  suitable  to,  or  competent  to,  every  thing,  that  is  able  to 
grapple  with  every  thing." 

Versus.  Lat. — "Against."     "Counterpoise  versus  limitation." 

Versus  Inopes  rerum,  uugaeque  canorae.  Lat.  Horace. — 
"Verses  devoid  of  substance,  and  melodious  tritlea." 

Verum  illud  est,  vulgo  quod  dloi  solet, 

Omues  sibi  malle  melius  esse  quam  alterL  Lilt.  Terence. — 
"The  common  assertion  is  certainly  true,  that  we  all  wish  matters  to  go 
better  with  ourselves  than  with  others."  Whatever  may  be  theoretically 
said  of  philanthropy  and  beaevoleoee  to  others,  self-love  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  the  prevailing  principle. 

Verum  putas  liaud  aegre,  quod  valde  sspetiB.  Lat.  Terence. 
— "You  believe  that  easily,  which  you  hope  for  earnestly."  Men  are 
led  without  difficulty  into  the  belief  of  that  which  they  ardently  desire 

Veetlgla  nulla  retrorsum.  Lat.  Horace. — "No  going  back."  All 
the  footsteps  lead  to  the  lion's  den,  but  there  are  no  marks  of  any  re- 
turning. It  is  a  danger  from  which  there  is  no  retreat,  "It  was  this 
material  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country  that  decided  its  future 
destinies,  and  preserved  for  the  motto  of  the  land,  Vestigia  nulla  retror- 
sum:" that  is,  No  going  back  [from  a  good  position  or  state  of  things]. 

Vetera  Bxtolilmus  recentlum  incurloal.  Lat.  Tacitus. — "We 
eztol  things  that  are  ancient,  things  that  have  the  recommendation  of 
antiquity,  regardless  of  those  of  later  date."  We  are  more  ready  to 
give  praise  to  the  deeds  or  writers  of  antiquity,  than  to  do  justice  to  con- 
temporary merit. 

Veto.  Lat. — "I  forbid,  prohibit."  "He  admits  of  no  veto  on  his 
scheme;"  that  is,  of  no  opposition  to,  &c.,  of  no  interfireiice  with,  &c. 

VetuBtas  pro  lege  semper  Iiabetnr.  Lat.  Lawmasim. — "Ancient 
custom  is  always  held  or  regarded  as  law."  Where  there  is  no  positive 
law,  the  custom,  if  from  time  immemorial,  may  be  pleaded, 

Vexata  quaeatio.  Lat. — "A  disputed  question."  A  question  or 
point  which  has  long  been  discussed  without  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  its  difficulties. 

Vi  et  armiB,  Lat. — "By  tbrce  and  by  arras."     By  main  force. 

Via.  Lat.— "The  7th  division  entered  via  Perekop:"  that  is,  bi/ 
way  of  Perekop. 

Via  media.   Lat. — "  A  middle  course."   "He  advocates  a,Biamedia." 
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Lat.  PLanTOs.— 
"He  who  knows  not  his  ivay  to  the  sea  shduld  take  a  river  aa  his  com- 
panion." A  tedious,  but  certain,  course  to  any  f^iven  objoet  is  preferable 
to  one  whiah  may  possibly  be  more  brief,  but  which  i«,  at  the  same  time, 

„_„ _    -Viamque  insists  domandi, 

Dum  facilea  animi  juveuum,  dum  mobilis  aetas. 

Lat.  Virgil,— 
"Take  a  course  of  strong  rule  or  discipline,  whilst  the  mind  of  youth  is 
flexible,  and  capable  of  strong  impreeaions."  VigDruus  methods,  but 
devoid  of  harBliness,  should  nt  an  early  period  be  called  into  use  by 
those  to  whom  the  education  of  ynuth  is  committed. 

Viaticum.  Lat. — The  word  "  viaUcvm"  is  often  met  with  in  Romati 
Catholic  works  on  divinity,  signifying  the  Eucharist  \the  Holy  Ooin- 
MMftiOTi],  when  administered  to  sick  persons,  whose  lives  ore  in  danger, 
or  to  those  who  are  disabled  from  going  to  church  t*i  receive  it;  it  is  so 
called  from  the  Latin  word  "via,"  which  means  a  ■way,jmirney,  voyage, 
and  because  it  gives  spiritual  strength  to  the  dying,  and  prepares  tliem 
for  their  last  journey. 

Vice   versa.    Lat.— "The   terms   being   reversed,   reversely,   the 

ViciBslm.  Lat. — "In  turn,  by  turns,  interchangeably." 

Victor  volentes  per  popnloa  dat  jtira,  Lat. — "  A  conqueror  gives 
laws  to  a  willing  or  submissive  people."  A  compliment  generally  paid 
to  a  victorious  leader. 

Vlotrlx  causa  dli»  placult.  Bed  victa  CatonL  Lat.  Lbcan. — 
"The  victorious  cause  was  pleasing  to  the  godsi  that  of  the  vanquished 
to  Cato." 

"The  gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide. 
They  chose  the  conquering,  he  the  conquered,  side." 
This  extravagant  flight  of  the  poet  is  sometimes  apjilied  to  a  man  who 
having  wrestled,  though  unsuccessfully,  against  superior  powers,  has  de- 
rived glory  even  from  defeat. 

Vlctriz  fortunae  aaplentla.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "  Wisdom  frequently 
conquers  fortune."  A  wise  man  will  often  parry  or  subdue  the  reverses 
of  chance. 

VlcturuB  genium  debet  habere  liber,  Lat.  Martial. — "One 
genius  has  made  many  clever  artists;  and  some  of  their  works,  at  least, 
would  bid  fair  for  life,  if  there  were  not  one  general  rule  in  the  world 
of  imaginative  literature,  to  which  there  is  absolutely  no  exception : 
namely,  in  the  words  of  Martial: — 

Tictiirua  qknium  debet  habere  libera" 
that  is  to  say,  The  book  that  teill  make  its  may  in  the  world,  that  iciK  re- 
main, or  swruioe,  as  an  imperiaAaile  jitoniimeitt,  or  memorial,  must  have 
tlie  stamp  of  oknitts  upon  tt — ntwsi  bear  the  impress  of  obnitjs. 

Vide.    Lat,— "See."     Vide  id  supra.     "See  the  preceding   s*at«- 
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Vide  et  orede.  Lnt, — "See  and  believe."  If  any  tiling  like  in 
ci'ediility  remains,  convince  jourself  by  ocular  demonstration. 

Videlicet.  Lat.—"  Namely,  to  wit,  that  is  to  say."  This  com- 
pound word  often  appears  in  tlie  hateful  and  most  ugly  lurm  of  VIZ. 

Video  meliora  probo que,  deterlora  sQqnor.  Lat.  Ovid. — "I  see 
and  approve  of  better  things,  but  I  fiiUow  those  that  are  bad — worse." 
This  is  frequently  used  by  the  speaker  or  writer,  as  a  sentence  of  seif- 
oondemnation.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  a  third  person,  -where  his  con- 
duct is  directly  opposite  to  his  known  sentiments.  "A  man  may  'keep 
good  and  nobie  ideas  before  bis  mind,  rejecting  those  that  are  the  con- 
trary,' and  yet  be  a  slave  to  his  paraioos.     How  many 

'Know  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue,' 
and  thus  verify  the  words  of  the  poet  Oi'id — 

Video  jneliora 2noboqiie, 
Detet-im-a  seglior:" 
that  is  to  say,  I  see  better  things,  and  approi>e  of  them,  Mt  such  is  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature  that   I  follow  those  thai  are  bad:  in  other 
words,  I  see  the  Tight  course,  and  approve  of  it,  hut,  in  epite  of  my  better 
judgment,  IfoUow  the  wrong. 

Vieux  routier.  Fr. — "  An  old  stager — shrewd  old  fellow."  N.B.  A 
"vieux  coafc'"  is  a  man  who  has  had  very  great  experience  in  his  busi- 
ness or  profession^ — in  the  ways  of  the  world — one  wbo,  in  his  peculiar 
vocation,  is  thoroughly  "itp  to  the  mark,"  an  eminently  ju'ociicoi  man. 

VigUantllsaB,  non  donuientibus,  eervit  lex.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — 
"  The  law  regards  those  only  who  watch,  and  not  those  who  sleep."  The 
law  is  only  for  the  protection  of  those  who  take  due  care  of  their  pro- 
perty.    It  notices  not  those  who  may  suffer  from  their  own  neglect. 

Villus  argeutum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum.  Lat.  IIobaoe. — 
"  Silver  is  of  less  value  thaa  gold,  gold  of  less  value  than  virtue,  than 
the  endownienta  of  virtue." 

Vlncentem  atrepltus,  et  iiatum  rebus  ageudis.  Lat.  Horace.--  ' 
— "I  was  not  armed,"  says  Gibbon  the  historian,  in  reference  to  his 
habitual  silence  in  Parliament,  "by  nature  and  education  with  the  iu- 
ti'epid  enerjry  of  mind  and  voice,  Viwxritem  strepitns,  et  nahtm  refyati 
agaidis.  Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride;  and  even  the  snecess  of  my 
pen  discouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice:"  that  is  to  say,  the  intrepid 
energy  of  mind  and  voice,  that  at  once  bears  down  all  noisy  opposition 
and  clamor,  and  displai/s  a  talent  for  business. 

Vlr  bonne  dlcendi  peritne.  Lat. — "A  good  man  skilled  in  the 
art  of  speaking,  of  orat^u'y."     The  ancient  definition  of  an  orator. 

Vir  bonus  est  quis  ? 

Qui  consulta  patmm,  qui  leges  juraque  aervat. 

Lat.  Horace.— 
"Who  is  a  good  man?  He  who  respeots  the  decrees  of  tlie  legislature, 
and  bows  to,  yields  obedience  to,  every  positive  law  and  every  moiiil 
obligation." 

"Who  then  is  good?  Who  carefully  observes 
The  Senate's  wise  deci'ees,  nor  ever  swerves 
From  the  known  rules  of  justice  and  the  laws." 
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Virea  acqiiirit  eundo.  Lat.  ViBCiL. — "She  acquires  strength  aa 
she  goes."  Spoken  by  tlie  poet  in  referenoe  to  Fame  or  Rumor.  "  Tiret 
aequirit  cnndo  is  the  motto  which  he  mi^ht  proudly,  but  justly,  prefljt  to 
his  Magazine:"  that  is,  "It  gains  strength  in  its  progress,  increases  in 
Tigor  as  it  progresses,"  Ac. 

"It  gains  new  strength  and  vigor  as  it  goes." 
Virl  Infelicia  procul  amlci.   Lat.  Seneca. — "Friends  keep  aloof 
from,  fight  shy  of,  a  man  who  is  unfortunate,  is  down  in  the  world." 

Tlridantem  florlbne  hastas.  Lat. — "View  me  as  one  [in  the  words 
of  a  true  and  most  impassioned  poet]  viridantemjioribus  hastas — things 
that  e:xpress  death  in  tlieir  origin  [being  made  from  dead  substances, 
that  once  had  lived  in  forests],  things  that  express  ruin  in  their  ase:" 
that  ie  to  say,  making  verdant,  mid  gay  vnth  the  life  of  floicers,  mtirdtr. 
one  spears  and  JiaJberds. 

Virtuoso.  Ital. — "  One  who  has  a  talent  or  taste  for  the  fine  arts." 
The  plural  is  virtuosi. 

Virtus  est  medium,  vitdorum  et  utrinqae  reductum.  Lat.  Ho- 
RACE.^"Virtue  is  the  mean  between  two  rices,  and  is  equally  removed 
from  either  estreme."  Thus,  generosity  is  the  middle  virtue,  the  ex- 
tremes of  which  are  avarice  and  prodigality. 

Virtus  est  vitiam  fugere,  et  sapientia  prima 
Stultltia  carniBse.  Lat.  Horace.— 

"It  is  a  virtue  to  avoid  vice,  and  the  first  step  to  wisdom  is  to  be  free  from 
foily." 

"E'en  in  our  fiight  from  vice  some  virtue  lies, 
And,  free  from  folly,  we  to  wisdom  rise." 
Virtus  in  aotioiie  oonsiatit.   Lat. — "Virtue  consists  in  aotion." 
It  does  not  rest  on  cold  theory,  but  on  positive  exertion. 

Virtus  1b  arduis.  Lat. — "Virtue  (or  valor)  in  diffieultira." 
VirtUH  Incendit  vires.  Lat. — "Virtue  kindles  the  strength." 
Virtas,  repnlsae  nesoia  sordidae, 

Intaminatls  fulget  honorlbns.  Lat.  Horace.-  — 

"That  virtue  which  is  unconscious  of  a  base  repulse  shines  with  un- 
stained or  untarnished  honors." 

"With  stainless  luster  virtue  shines, 
A  base  repulse  nor  knows  nor  fears." 
N.B.  The  con'ecf,  though  not  generally  received,  reading  is  "  incoiiiat)ii- 
natis;"  the  lines  would  then  stand  thus; — 

"  Vh-ius,  repuUae  iteseia  sordidae,  tn- 
coniamiMdis  fulyet  AoHoribris." 
"Iniaminaius"  means  "polbiied,"  ■which  ia  directly  contrary  to  the  post's 
thought. 

Vlrtntem  fnoolamem  odimus, 

Bublatam  ez  oculis  quaeiimuB,  Invldl.  Lat.  IIoracg.- 
"  Virtiitem  incolumeH  odintus  is  a  sentiment  as  old  as  Eoracs,  »nd  wo 
fear  the  application  of  it  will  never  be  obsolete.  The  feeling  expressed 
in  the  latter  port  of  the  sentence,  sitNatam  ex  oaidis  guaerimna,  is,  we 
hope,  no  less  natural  to  mankind;"  that  is  to  say,  Wis  hate  virtite  lo/ien 
embodied  in  the  humaji  form;  we  hate  merit,  while  it  remains  wifk  us 
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that  ia,  ineriioriou^  men— -men  illustrious  by  fheiT  mei-its,  while  they  are 

aline.    The  feeling of  the  sentenne,  btit,  tolien  tf^en  away  from 

us,  then  do  vK  know  hom  to  appreciate  it,  or  them,  and  in  vain  regret  the 
loss  of  it,  or  t/tem,  is,  we  hope,  ko. 

"Though  living  virtue  we  despise. 
We  follow  her,  when  dead,  with  envious  eyes." 

Vlrtntem  vldeant,  intabeacantqiie  rellota.  Laf.  Pbrsius. — 
"Let  them  [the  wicked)  see  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  pine  at  having 
forsaken  her."     This  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  them. 

Vlrtutlbus  obatat  rea  anguata  doml.  Lat^  Jutbnal. — "Strait- 
ened eiroumstanoes  frequently  stand  in  the  way  of  rising  virtue  and 
ability." 

"Rarely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plunged  in  the  depths  of  helpless  poverty." 

Vis  Inertlae.  Lat. — "The  power  of  inertness."  In  physics,  this  is 
applied  to  the  power  of  a  stationary  body,  resisting  that  which  would 
set  it  in  motion.  In  morals,  it  has  a  Sgurative  application,  and  serves 
ai9  another  name  for  indolence. 

Via  medicatriz  naturae.  Lat. — "The  healing  or  curative  power 
of  nature." 

Via  motrix.  Lat.~"The  motive  or  moving  power." 

Vie  vitae.  Lat.— "The  vital  powers  or  energy." 

Vita  mortuorum  In  memoria  vivorum  est  poaita.  Lat.  Cicero. 
— "The  life  of  the  dead  is  stored  up  in  the  memory  of  the  living." 
They  survive  in  remembrance,  and  still  exist,  as  a  biographer  would  say, 
in  fair  report. 

Vitae  est  avidus,  quisqula  non  vult 

Mundo  Becum  pereunte  mori,  Lat.  Sgnsca. — 

"He  is  greedy  of  life,   who  is  not  willing  to  die  when  the  world  ia 

Seriahing  around  him."     When  he  sec  that  every  thing  is  hastening  to 
esKuotion  and  decay. 

Vitae  post  aoenla  oelant.  Lat.  Luceetius. — "They  conceal  that 
part  of  their  life  which  is  passed  behind  the  scenes."  Tliey  throw  a  vmI 
over  their  private  life,  and  hide  it  from  the  world. 

Vitae  summa  brevis  speiu  nos  vetat  inoIiDaTe  longam.  Lat. 
Horace. — "The  short  span  of  our  lives  forbids  us  to  indulge  in  length- 
ened hope,  remote  expectations."  Such  ia  the  brief  term  of  our  exist- 
ence that  he  who  looks  to  remote  prospects  is  generally  disappointed. 

Vitam  Impendero  vero.  Lat.  Jwtenal. — "To  stake  one's  life  for 
the  truth,"     The  best  character  of  a  good  citizen. 

Vltande  eat  Improba  siren,  Desidia.  Lat. — "The  destruotive 
siren.  Sloth,  should  ever  be  avoided."  The  indolent  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  lost  K>  himself  and  to  society. 

Vitavl  oulpam,  non  laudem  merul.  Lat.  TIokace. — "I  have 
avoided  censure  at  any  rate,  even  if  I  have  not  actually  deserved  com- 
mendation," 

"Now  though,  perhaps,  I  may  not  merit  fame, 
I  stand  secure  from  censure  and  from  shame." 
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Vitia  otU  negoUo  dlscutienda  8uitt.  Lut.  Seneca,— "Tho  yi 
of  sluth  sire  only  to  be  shaken  off  bj  business."  The  mind  ivill  r 
and  canker  without  employment. 

Vitiant  artua  aegrae  contagia  mentis.  Lat.  Orr». — "When 
mind  is  ill  at  ease,  the  body  is  to  a  certain  degree  affected."  The  c 
verse  of  tb'is  proposition  may  with  equal  justice  be  asserted. 

Vitus  nemo  eJne  nascitur;  optimns  ille  eat, 

Qui  mlnimia  Tirgetur. 
"No  one  h  bora  without  faults;  the  be: 
share  of  them." 

"  Nnw — we  have  all  our  vices,  and  the  beat 
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Quod  nlmium  ad  rem  in  sen  e  eta  attentl  s 

Lat.  Terence. — 
"lb  is  a  fault  that  is  common  to  all,  that  in  advanced  age,  as  we  grow 
older,  we  are  too  much  attached  to  our  property."  As  prodigality  is 
proverbially  said  to  be  the  fault  of  youth,  so  is  avarice  that  of  later 

Titium  ftdt,  nunc  moa  est,  adaentatlo.  Lat.  PirBtrus  Sfrus. — 
"Flattery,  whioh  wan  formerly  a  vice,  is  now  grown  into  a  custom."  So 
familiar  has  it  become  that  it  no  longer  provokes  our  detestation. 

Viva  voce.  Lat. — "By  the  living  voice,  by  word  of  mouth."  "A 
viva  voce  examination:"  that  is,  an  esamination  hy  word  of  mouth,  an 
oral  ei  ami  nation. 

Vivendi  recte  qui  prorogat  Iioram, 

Rustious  eraspectat,  dam.  defiuat  amiiis.  Lat.  Horace, — 

"  He  who  postpones  the  hour  of  living  rightly  is  like  the  rustic  who  waits 
till  the  river  shall  have  passed  away."  He  defers  his  reformation  to  a 
period  whioh  can  never  arrive. 

Vivendum  recte,  cum  propter  plurima,  turn  his 
Praecipue  causis  ;  ut  linguaa  mancipiorum 
Coutemnas — nam  lingua  malt  pars  peaaima  servi, 

Lut.  Juvenal.- 
"You  should  live  virluously  for  many  reasons,  but  particularly  on  this 
account,  that  you  may  be  able  to  despise  the  timgues  of  your  domestics. 
The  tongue  is  the  worst  part  of  a  bad  servant." 

Vlvlda  via  animi.  Lat. — "The  strong  force  of  the  mind,  vivid  oi 
glowing  energy  of  mind,  fervor  of  imagination."  The  lively  iin'petus  of 
genius. 

Vivit  poat  funera  vlrtua,  Lat. — "Virtue  survives  tlie  grave," 
Vivlte  felicea,  quibus  eat  fortuna  peracta 

Jam  sua.  Lat.  Virgil. — 

"May  those  be  happv  whose  fortunes  are  already  completed,"  Though 
struggling  through  life,  I  can  witbout  envy  see  those  whoso  efforts  have 
esperjenced  a  successfu!  termination. 

Vivitur  e^iguo  meliua — natura  beatis 

Omnibus  esse  dedit,  ai  quia  cognoverit  uti.  Lat.  Claitdian. — 
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"Men  live  best  upon  a  little.    Nature  has  granted  to  all  to  be  happy,  if 
the  use  of  iier  gifts  were  but  propeclj  known." 
Vlxere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multl;  sed  oinnes  Ulaciimablles 
Urguentiir,  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  oareiit  quia  vate  aaoro.         Lat.  Hosace. — 
"Before  great  Agamemnon  reigned, 

Breigned  kings  as  great  a$  he,  and  bravo. 
Whose  huge  ambition's  now  contwned 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave ; 
In  endless  night  thej  sleep,  unwept,  unknown; 
No  bard  had  thej  to  make  all  time  their  own." 
A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  value  of  poetrj,  in  oonBecrating  and 
embttlining  the  deeds  of  virtue  and  of  valor. 

Vooabala  artls.  Lat. — "Professional  terms,  words,  or  expressions : 
jaw-breaking  words." 

Volenti  non  fit  injuria.  Lat.  Law  maxim. — "To  one  who  willingly 
embarks  in  any  cause,  or  willingly  gives  his  assent  to  any  measure,  no 
injury  is  done.  No  one  can  complain  of  wrong  in  a  proceeding,  when 
the  measure  had  his  previous  assent. 

Voluptatescommendat  rarioruaos.  Lat.  Juvenal. — "Our  plea- 
sures have  a  higher  relish  when  they  are  but  rateiy  ased."  The  keenest 
sense  of  pleasure  is  blunted  by  a  too  frequent  repetition. 
Volventlbus  annia.  Lat.^"In  the  course  of  years." 
Vox  et  praeterea  nihil.  Lat. — "A  voice  and  nothing  more,"  An 
empty  and  unavailing  sound;  a  fine  speech  without  matter;  a  mere  dis- 
play of  words;  mere  moonshine. 

Vox  fauoibnB  haeBlt.  Lat.  VlftGlL, — "My  voice  stuck  in  my 
throat."     Spuken  by  a  person  struck  dumb  with  amazement. 

Vox  popull.  Lat, — ^"The  voice  of  the  people,  the  popular  voice." 
Vox  populi  vox  Dei.  Lat. — "The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  GOD." 

Vox  Stellarum.  Lat. — "The  voice  of  the  stars."  "Moore's  Alma- 
nac, the  scandal  of  the  respectable  company  of  Stationers,  is  still  sold 
by  the  Stationers  at  their  Hall,  with  Vox  Slellarum  for  the  first  words  on 
the  title-page." 

Vraisemblance.  Fr. — "Probability  or  likelihood."  "Thcro  is  a 
good  deal  of  vraisemljlance  in  the  circumstances." 

Viiluua  allt  vests,  et  oaeoo  oarpitur  ignl-  Lat.  Yirgil. — "She 
[or  he]  nourishes  the  poison  in  the  veins,  and  is  consumed  by  the  hidden 
ire."  Applied  very  frequently  to  a  secret  passion,  where,  according  to 
our  immortal  bard, — 

"Concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
I'eeds  on  the  damask  cheek." 
Vultus  eat  Index  animL    Lat.  prov. — "The  countenance  is  the 
index  or  portraiture  of  the  mind."     So  say  the  disciples  of  Latatbe; 
but,  like  other  general  rules,  it  is  liable  to  many  exceptions. 

Vultiia   Inatantfg   tyranni.    Lat.  Horace. — "The  stern   gaio  or 
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look  of  tlie  threateniDg  tjrant."  In  other  words,  the  storn  and  rutWc 
tyrant  himself.  "Oua  terrible  presence,  one  active  mischief,  vultus  i 
stantis  tijranni,  is  mercifully  witlidrawn  from  us." 


Zollverein.  German. — The  Prusso-Gormanio  Customs  League. 
Zonam  petflidlt.  Lat.  Horace. — "He  has  lost  his  purse."     He 
desperate  through  the  want  of  money. 
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eioitaret,  169 

expleCur,  148 

etfaV«,  188 

eioitari,  285 

explorauda,  864 

E^spajTCvaci',  183 

exclusio,  158 

expositum,  459 

t/Seaiv,  70 

eseolatur,  300 

expostulet,  89 

e^ujTeau,  445 

esooluere,  192 

exprimit,  810 

ethniciv,  396 

excnsable,  244 

exprobaiitea,  269 

etiam,  12,  877 

Bscusat,  205,  209 

exprobratio,  232 

fitoile,  7 

eiousao,  881 

expugnari,  299 

Itringera,  258 

eicusaua,  23 

expugnet,  298 

Strangle,  71 

exoutiat,  168 

expurgatae,  185 

6t™,  208,  284,  270,  407 

eieat,  52,  291 

expui-gotorius,  221 

cvfia^/,.,,,-,  194 

exegi,  234 

exsangae,  92 

eMs>,  340 

ef T/M/iEWpf,  202 

exsequiarum,  102 

fuf^y£7f,(,  194 

,460 

exsolfi,  58 

£v«ro«iv,  174 

exempln,  19T,  227 

exaore,  173 

^/Aera/ioloi;,  190 

exemplar,  110,  405 

euadBin,  14,  17,  284 

esomple,  342,  369 

Bxspectat,  468 

eimdo,  278,  466 

exemplis.  236.  883 

Bsatinctus,  455 

eantes,  433 

examplum,  52,  87, 

185, 

exstingaitur,  886 

226,301,401,420,439, 

exstinguuntur,  92 

™7rSo<p,  74 

[449 

.&p«r,  29 

exeroent,  38 

Eni-ope,  243 

exercentur,  217 

extat,  826 

eoTvxui,  162 

esoroet,  488 

extenso,  216 

£jmi;)ruu,  840 

esercitus,  169,  311 

^ai,  186 

exigai,  191,  277 

externia,  116 

eux-mSmes,  257 

eiiguo,  468 

extinetus,  384 

evadere,  160 

oxiguum,  250 

extolliiuiis,  463 

evadet,  304 

exiles,  268 

extollit,  154 

^veillg,  242 

exiniat,  191 

cxtollor,  114 

^VBiUer,  208 

eiiatat,  29 

Bstorquei-B,  314 

asGooi^le 


eitortn,  362 

facta,  71,  122 

fati,  294 

Bxt™,  10,  197,  210, 

229, 

facti,  15,121,133,205,421 

fatigfts,  386 

BxlraodoQ,  337  [303 
eitniordiaaire,  215 

faotio.  438 

falls,  431 

faotis,274,367,417,487 

fato,  147 

extrSme,  207 

factitet,  290 

fatia,  93 

flxtremea,  256 

faoM.7,81,106,158,230, 

fatii,  203 

extremi,  412 

faotnm,  365                 [871 

fatuis,  170 

extremiB,  216 

faible,  128 

fatuus,  205 

estrandtea,  418 

faiblesse,  244 

fauoibus,  328 

faim,  7,  244 

eitrioas,  286 

faire,  105,  288,  249,  234, 

faut,  5,6,68,85,207,208, 

eye,  35 

falseur,  180                [336 

favente,114r209,840,366 

faiseurs,  180 

favet,  170 

Fa,  79 

fait,  J.,  28,  40 

favor,  192,  423 

fixbelks.  174,  288 

fait,  v.,  70,  128,  251 

favorem,  360 

fnbri,  893 

faita,  449 

favori,  36a 

fabrieioa,  447 

FalBmum,  421 

favorise,  248 

ftibrilia,  393 

faUaciae,  126,  217 

febrea,  309 

fabula,  285,  888 

fallen,  187 

fees,  235 

fabulne,  32,  18B,  312 

failentia,  277 

fecerat,  429 

fibuUs,  61 

fallere,  73,  237,  388,  890 

fecere,  385 

fac,  128 

faUimnr,  204 

feceris,  10,  52,  457 

fafloia,  78 

fallcir,  118 

feoevuiit,  117 

face,  390 

falaa,  232,  821,  458,  462 

feci,  186 

fftoere.  117,250,267 

291, 

falsi,  287,  303,  441 

fecimua,  176,  285 

fioaa,  414          [800 
facetiae,  38,  215 

861 

falaia,  41,  868 

feoisse,  52, 122,  291,  382 

falsita,  77 

fecit,  99, 117,  159,  172, 

facher,  208 

fklso,  151 

fefeliit,  291         [857,884 

aeheuT,  111 

farna,  98,  104,  268,  825, 

fei,  Lat.,  274 

faDiam,  229,  388 

334,  m,  430,  459 

fel,  Port.,54 

faeiaa,  167, 185,287,402, 

famae,  89.  224,  267,  278, 

felloe,  295 

422,  464,  462 

famam,281,484,487  [431 

fclioe3,128,163,430,468 

facial,  872 

fiunes,  43, 80, 96,282, 887 

felioi,  828,  88S,  446 

faoia,  158,  870 

famillo,  89,  140,  841 

felioitae,  108,  147,  897 

faciem,  17,  100,  169 

fatieibns,  4  69 

felicitate,  147 

faoiendi,  259 

feudi,  91,  378,  138 

feUoitalia,  223 

ffloient,  803,  3S7 

fando,  390 

felicity,  252 

faoiea,  ».,  169 

far,  118,  351 

faUi,  50,126,292,372,874 

facile,  26,  188,  213, 

203, 

fard,  244 

felUs,  145 

270,  311,  399,  458 

fore,  68,  78 

temina,  50, 188,321,459 

facilam,  847 

fcri,  389,  418 

famine,  203 

fadles,  326,  461 

faviua,  175 

femme,  485 

faoili,  163,  216 

farinae,  187 

femmea,345,258,256,257, 

faoilis,  110,  821 

farrago,  318,  385 

fer,  207              [418,446 

faoilifate,  398 

fiis,288,290,387,351,874. 

ferae,  61 

faoiliua,  298,  402 

fascia.  422                 [488 

forar,  345 

facillime,  160,  343 

fasse,  180 

forarum,  98 

facimiiB,  806 

fastidia,  278,  286 

feras,  02,  145 

faoinorla,  231 

fastigia,  154 

ferat,  342 

faeiaoruoi,  2G9 

fastuosos,  447 

feremus,  894 

fiiciiius,  168 

fata,  173,  185,  346,  891 

ferendo,  385,  443 

facit,  89,  157,  158. 

379 

fatemuv,  4ol 

ferandum,  149.266,448 

381,893,399,419,429,489 

falentes,  303 

fa  rent,  108 

faoito,  354 

[438 

lateii,  88,  289 

feruutea,  447 

faoiunt,  23, 131,  360,1134 

fatctur,  279  280 

fares,  393 

asGooi^le 


feiot,  378,  387,  394 

fidclia,  131 

flagrfinfjor,  102,  363 

foriam,  441 

fidelibas,  423 

fiaminio,  157 

fepiat,  459 

fldelia,  825 

flammn,  138, 168,  810 

ferienda,  259 

fideliter,  224 

flammiim,  22,  106 

fei-iont,  428 

fidelium,  16 

flaflait,  336 

feriat,  290 

fidem,  100,  886 

flatterie,  429 

ferio,  48 

fides,  13,44,55,172,187, 

flatteura,  242 

feris,  s.,  145 

389,821,847,854,358, 

fliitlions,  429 

ferit,  277 

375,396 

flflttona,  878 

feriunt,  414 

fidus,  57,  291,  44*,  462 

flebal,  234 

ferme,  324 

fieri,  27, 128, 172,880,384, 

flfecbe,  209 

faro,  226 

figit,  57                     [895 

fleet  lire,  232 

Eeros,  1B9,  224 

figlia,  117,  246 

flecti,  73 

ferosi,  205 

figui-B,s„  74,-177 

fleotit,  211 

ferra,  78 

filiis,  271 

Benda,  258 

fili«m,  195 

flere,  148,  838,  480 

fBrre,Lat.,  128, 143,350, 

Alius,  49,  171,347,  447 

fietus,  190 

ferri,  414                  [887 

fille,  71,  271 

flenc,  343,  244 

fevro,  316.  351 

filB,  68,  71,  252,  271 

fewum,  178,  284 

fin,  46,  71,  85,  106 

fleurs,  206 

fevB,  393 

fin,  ff^'.,255 

flenve,  408 

fart,  217,  332,  382 

fine,  13,  452 

flenves,  29 

fertilia,  466 

finem,  14, 73,104,356,406 

fli™,  866 

ferUfl,  200 

fines,  148,  442 

floreiit,  468 

fevtur,  258,  824 

finesses,  248 

florere,  419 

ferUDt,  26,  423 

finestra,  38 

floret,  299 

fwua,  229 

floribua,  274,  466 

Carvel,  86,  423 

fingere,  Ital,,  418 

Bosonlna,  165 

fervidum,  338 

finii,  29 

fiota,  71 

fervor,  415 

&LigLs,  180 

Suotibus,  113 

fesan,  485 

fingit,  419 

flnere,  154 

feasie,  116 

fiiigo,  202 

flumen,  39 

feate,  ItaL,  208 

fiagnnt,  441 

flnmina,  410 

festinns,  376 

fiaguntur,  461 

flate,  140 

festinat,  852 

finiat,  101 

fllitea,  207 

festinata,  Lat.,  71 

finis,  38,  66,  92,  224,  827 

finunt,  276 

flmt,F)-.,335 

fluxa,  128 

iesHus,  256 

finitima,  283 

fluserunt,  421 

ftstjen,  249 

fins,  342 

flnsit,  194 

festus,  191 

finsere,  431 

focis,  371 

fet,  116 

finxerant,  117 

foedari,  269 

f£te,  20,  236 

fio,  58 

foederis,  66 

feux,  408 

firma,  46,  205,  274,  446 

foedum,  802 

fiaiQ,  413 

flrmar,  806 

foenore,  123,  457 

fiaa,  413 

firmior,  228 

fogo,  168 

Boo,  21 

firmnm,  299 

foi,  56,  174,  372,  883 

Bern,  264 

fit,I46, 164,156,172,258, 

fois,  108,  253 

6ctllibas,  321 

fixe,  336        [862,882,469 

fol,  106,  435 

fiotis,  61 

fjoer,  47 

fol|p>,  60 

llJar,  175 

fiabra,  812 

folio,  227 

fidittBvi,  311 

flagoUo,  287 

folie,  49,  68,  69 

tide,  55, 106, 108, 153,238 

flagitio,  218 

folios,  244 

&dBi,  379 

fla^tium,  814 

foliis,  458 

fiiifelu,  253 

fiagrnnte,  216 

folle,  Fr.,  266 

adelj,  170 

aiier^mli,  210 

fols,  127, 142 

asGooi^le 


fomc   7 

foa5a,TtRl„T8 

fruit,  Pr.,245 

fomenta,  187 

fnsso,  112 

friiatra,  306 

fouoifei-e,  yi 

fou,  5,  141,213,245,254 

fudit,  265,  310,  880,  413 

fond,  40,  247,  445 

foui-,  68 

fuego,  126,  400 

focis,  418,  422 

fourohette,  111 

fuento,  62 

font,  f.,  70,  257 

fouTQit,  243 

fugn,  100.  848 

foiis,69,210,256,342,349. 

fugacea,  186 

fonte,  134,  374 

foveam,  67                [449 

fugat,  121 

fontem,  104 

fotel,  170 

fugax,  406 

fontea,  30e,  416 

fojer,  70 

fQge,  163,  1B8.  234,  388 

foias,  57 

fcacte,  428 

fugere,  100,  186.  466 

foroo,  244,  267,820,411, 

frnga,  95 

fugerit,  130,  435 

forces,  317                  [449 

fragili,  405 

fngias,  232 

fore,  216 

fragilis,  128 

fugienda,  56,  849 

forgts,  403 

frais,  7,  449 

fugimus,  318 

forma,  21*,  216,  871,405 

Frantais,  204,  253 

fugit.  168.262,389,390 

fornme,  123, 201, 396,487 

frangaise,  7 

fugito,  362 

formam,  150,  402,  423 

Frnjioe,  244 

fugitur,  348 

fotmae,  217 

frangentur,  423 

fugiunt,  89 

format,  349 

fraugit^  87,  881 

fmt,  Lat.,  438 

formioft,  80 

frangitnr,  171,  270 

fuit,  Pr.,  409 

formioae,  80,  200 

frapper,  91 

fulgat,  466 

formidolosa,,  214,  401 

fratri,  292 

fulgore,  811,  455 

formosa,  115,  201 

fratrum,  842 

fulgura,  414 

ft-aude,  886 

fulmen,  69,  146 

foro,  316 

fraudam,  172,  392 

fulmina,  165 

fora,  882 

fraus,  274,  358 

fulmiiie,  277,  872 

forsao,  249 

fredda.  61 

fiiltus,  128 

fort,  128. 146,  343 

freddo,  96 

fum^e,  242 

fortaeae,  116 

fregiase,  816 

fuino,Lat„105.106.  153 

forte,  233,  377 

tVegit,  83 

fumo.  Port.,  168       [311 

forte,  Fr.,  349 

frein,  71 

fumam,  311 

fortes,  151,  886,  469 

freno,  68 

fumus,  847 

forti,  881,  837 

frenis,  448 

fortibus,  171 

fr&juent,  248 

fundain,  421 

fortiori,  7,  8 

ft-6res,  241 

fnndere,  85 

fortis,  85,  899 

fresco,  21 

fundi,  818 

fortisaima,  170 

fiioat,  371 

fundit,  826 

frigida,  33 

fundo,  425 

fortiter,61,149,899,440 

fundus,  309 

fortina,  67,  400,  407 

fiipon,  335,  408 

fuue,  426 

fortuita,  223 

frise,  77 

funei-a,  118,  458.  468 

Fortnna,  8, 89,41,56,100, 

froid,  119 

119,121,154,170,177, 

froide,  76,  896 

funoris,  102 

259,266,277,278,297, 

frundent,  824 

fungar,  198 

326.346,378,385,390, 

frouB,  110,  315 

funua,  46,  450 

391,897,400,428,480, 

fronte,  7,  899 

fuora,  114 

436,448,446,457,468 

froatem,  454 

furandi,  82 

fortnnao,  92,159, 184,297, 

fruotu,  lOG 

fnrea.  286 

446, 450, 462,  464 

fruetnoaus,  456 

furere,  225,  291 

fortunam,  217,  229,  419, 

fiTiotus,  227,  316 

furea,  387 

fortunafuiQ,  169        [441 

frnendo,  56 

fnreur.  71 

fortunato.  184 

frngis,  72 

furiatn,  338 

fortuiiatos.826   [253,821 

frngam,  415 

furiis.  16 

fortune,  47.  90,  207,  244, 

frui,  23,  29,  194,  231 

furiosa,  97 

asGooi^le 


furit,  277 

farar,  12.  147,  2i2, 

furore,  Lat,  173,216,359 

furorifl,  440 

furti,  22 

furtim,  211,  286 

futum,  232 
fatni-ae,  294 
futari,60,276,374,437 
futuro,  216 

Q^bbato,  346 


gagiifi,  71 
Signer,  248 
gagOBur,  188 


galope,  243 
gambe,  78 
garde,  92 
giirruliis,  362 
gate,  242 
gltfi,  142 
g^ter,  209 
gnto   61 
gatta  77 
gitti  61 
gaudeat  196 
gaudeie  343 
gandet  204  844 
^andii,  144   384 
g.ulii  169 
gau  liara   848 
gnsae   810 

yiiura   406 


gemitua   363 


gemn 


e  422 


gemmiB   811 
gendre   71 
gBi)Sxligi6=  258 
gdn^rale   247 
generalAbui   125,  216 


ynu/i^,  445 
■yiiu/iip,  196 
yyaSi,  240 


im,  464 
■■•  319 
ysvv^oi,  819 
geriFe,  443 
)nB,Fi-.,66,128,l  40,199, 
200,210,256,257,320, 
gens,Lat.,4]     [349,356 
geutem,  444 
gentes,  86 
gentil,  28 
Gentilhomme,  262 
-intium,  238,  330 
inns,  147,160,170,204, 
212,259,286,355,382, 
geras,  456  [423 


gesds,  419 
geatum,  328 
gick,  25 
gielo,  214 
gignlt,  28,  404 
giooo,  21 

giova,  837 
gioYani,  117 

^usUzia,  216 
giiisto,  14 
glace,  408 
glftdio,  442 
gladium,  287 


ggu.mand,  130 

gofit,  74,  242,  252,  366 


gradire,  ICal.,  89 
gradn,  368 
graduin,  160,  406 
Graecas,  14 


gUseit,  ) 
globe,  8. 
gloriii,8( 


gvai 


id,  70 


...J,  79,  111,  2„ 

rand,  128,140,151,200, 
242,  252,  449,  468 
grande,  Fr.,  69, 138, 140. 
grande,ltal.,209       [244 
grande,  Lat.,  96,  101 
grandpa,  70.74.207,256 
grandenrs,  68 
grandioB,  irji 
gra,nds,  7, ' 


grai 


),  100 


/pa^vTSC,  196 


gratia,  153,  222,  325,  3' 
gratiae,  296 
gi-atiam,  185,  410 
gratior,  162,  325 
gratis,  147 

grave,  823,  848,  160 
graTem,  12,  362 
graves,  224,  4;i0 
gravi,  52,  169,  860,  SJ 
gravia,  323 
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grfivior,  271 

habitum,  159 

Liver.  408 

giavioi-e,  71,  448 

habuit,  215 

hoc,  14, 135,150,365,378. 

gi'n>i3,  212,  300 

hae,  10 

hoohste,  118              [392 

gmviter,  101 

haeli,  114 

hodie,  95.  888 

giavlam,  89 

Laeret,  231 

grityius,  90,  146 

haeredcia,  108 

hombre,  53,  137 

g\-6.  55 

haerelioo,  107 

homa,  Sp.,  5 

Greca,  6S 

haesit,  828,  469 

Homaru?,  412 

gfGl^e,  144,  371 

haest,  306 

homine,  406 

gremio,  216 

halt,  446 

homiiiam,37, 115,812,381 

Irenier,  68 

haleiue,  340,  409 

homines,  40, 62, 105, 256 

grtve,  859 

hamo,  48 

803,312,861,365,895, 

grei,  377 

hamum,  67 

456                        [453 

gcos,  254 

hEunus,  425 

homini,  839,859,386,444, 

gu^dagutt,  78 

hfinnan,  276 

giindiignato,  21 

196,  226 

gunntatn,  176 

hasard,  191,  342 

hominis,109, 115,170, 185, 

guivi-da,  121 

hast,  830 

218,226,263,282,296, 

gmn-(lia,  105 

hastae,  466 

gubcrnas,  827 

hauoken,  276 

198,231,233,276,280, 

gubornatnr,  295 

baud,  347 

381,325.344,365,434 

gu6re,  336 

haurire,  97 

liDmmage,24S   [451,454 

guerre.  59, 171, 176,  808, 

haot,  47,  210 

homma,  55,  68,  69,  111, 

gaarres,  85                 £411 

hauttun,  407 

207,209,241,243,252, 

guet,  55,  281 

haate,  7,  107 

254,274,844,866,897, 

gueule,  7,  40 

hautes-oouvi'fls,  267 

408,  453 

guian,  133 

heoho.  III 

homines,  117,  208,  241, 

guk,  887 

hederia,  172 

243,  257,  274 

jwiuicet,  358 

hera,  Fris.,  47 

homo,44, 64,134,145.176, 

ywv.  190 

herba,  31,  249 

197,205,233,417,455, 

gurgite,  84,  897,  425 

Heraolitua,  81 

hone9ta,288,416      [456 
honesti,  169,  291,  382 

guatibus,  107 

Herauleni,  135 

gusto,  7 

heredadad.  188 

hoceatia,  296 

gut,  118 

heredem,  355 

Qjaris,  41 

hoiieatum,  398,  460 

harea,  11,  355 

honnSta,  111,  408 

Hahe,  408 

heroem,  433 

hoQuStes,  427 

habeas,  27,  454 

heros,  228 

honiieui-,  197 

habohat,  145 

Hosternia,  92 

honor,  162,  346,  416 

liabebis,  880 

hesteruum,  101 

honoi-atiBsima,  427 

llabebo,  118,  380 

heure,  7,  867 

honoratum,  118.  830 

habent,  872 

haureus,  174,  208,  245, 

honora,  46,  382 

batientur,  382 

Matu,387    r254,335.338 

honorem,  99,  222,  223 

habere,  381, 368,454,464 

Md,  120,  875,  898,  488 

honores,  200,  442 

haberi,  894,  417 

hiemes,  312 

hpuori,  18 

habea,  95 

hilarem,  329 

honoribus,  466 

habet,121,292,803,365 

himbd,  47 

honoris,  444 

879,  414,  424,  444 

hino,  145,  193 

honoa,  171,  425 

habotur,  366,  463 
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sedatam,  309 

aeateiitine,  895         [354 

sciolto,  210 

sedebat,  481 

sententus,  343 

Bade,  808 

Benliam,  894 

scire,  290,  325 

sedem,  104,  116,  426 

aeiLtias,  160,  397 

BEis,  151 

sedere,  128 

BentiaC.  163.  889,  418 

soit,  60, 186,198,385,390, 

sedcs,  149,  433 

sentiendnm,  268 

Bcito,  884 

[400 

sedet.  865 

sentimenl,  Fr.,  41 

Boopo,  n 

aedetur,  167 

Bentimns,  100,  876 

Boopnm,  11 

seditio,  12 

senfio,  293.  459 

BoovdarBi,  113 

seditioiie,  390 

seutive,  876,384,397.460, 

Goottata,  61 

Geges,  165 

aentlt,  384,  385         [460 

SMibat,  205 

Begetem,  365 

senum.  425 

Boribendi,  60,  350, 

446 

segnibuB,  18 

senza,  79 

Boribentis,  175 

eeigaeur,7,107,128,140 

aopoltura.  67 

scribece,  119,  425 

450 

Beipauiu,  293,  377,  384 

aepulehri.  450 

Bciibit,  204,  315 

B^nngas,  379 

sepultae,  848 

Bcribunt,  381 

ael,  860 

Bepultos,  81 

Bovipsere,  176 

soUis,  128 

sepnlturae,  102 

Bcripaisaa,  130 

Bemain,  109 

Bequamur,  279,  891 

Bcripta,  232,  259, 

61 

Bem^,  206 

Bequaatur,  11 

Bcrip  tores,  70,  421 

aamel,  112,  275,  386 

aequecteB.  882 

Beriptnm,  299 

Bemen,  335 

sequenlur,  170,  402 

Boripturas,  418 

aementem,  23,  457 

sequi,  212.  292 

soriTe,  78 

Bemita,  161 

aequitur,  44,96,131.816, 

semper,  81,  SO,  101, 118, 

sequor,  465               [461 

aontioa,  287 

119,197,275,299,325, 

scutum,  170 

348,352,380,381 

aera,  365  ' 

Seyliam,  152 

aemplioe.  117 

aerendam,  365 

86,54,164,170,217,881, 

CTE/iVDl',  326 

Becenum,  827 

393 

aamotum,  234 

seria,  28,  186 

aecBud^,  450 

semotus,  234 

series,  445 

Beoandi,  173 

BenatuB,  327 

aeiieui,  40 

aeeat,  407 

aeneoto,  122. 131,255,468 

sermo,  397,  410 

Beclo,  152 

Eeneotae,  136,  433 

Becond,  445 

senectue,  15, 98, 165, 186, 

sermoues.  125 

seeoura.  319,  il8 

seneotuti,  185,  226  [193 

aermoDia,  185 

Beoret,  207,  254,  408 

aenem,  62 

sero.  no,  371 

sooretB,  13 

senes,  S3,  82,  356 

aerta,  165 

BBOtamur,  73,  184 

aenesoere.  100 

sert,!..,  71,384 

aectere,  287 

Beneecunt,  92 

serum.  180 

Beoula,  219 

Beiies,272,30O,387,461, 

servabit,  392 

icculo,  425 

Beni,  451                      [464 

aeiTanda.  187 

Beuibus,  101 

seware,  294 

seniles,  45 

Bervastie.  362 

Benuuda,  119,  121 

BeuioniiQ.  72 

aerrat,  879,  465 

asGooi^le 


jetvate,  132,  169,  43G 

silrae,  324,  458 

sol,  160,  882 

Berratis,  100 

silvns,  410 

sola,  139,  281,  300,  306 

Silvia,  113 

Bolatia,  102,  U7 

serve,  86 

simile,  159 

Boliitur,  297 

aevvaa,  811 

simili,  322 

soldat,  244 

serri,  260,  395,  468 

eimilibus,  150 

sole,  Fr.,  164 

Bern,  Fv.,71 

eimilitudo,  361 

sale,  Lai.,  23,  299,  389 

Berriat,  260 

simiUtutUnis,  305 

Boleat,  459 

eerwim,  79 

BimiliuE,  804 

BOlent,  128,  272,  869 

Beniliter,  109 

Bimillima,  396 

Bolertia,  804 

eerrir,  275 

simplBi,  462 

Boles,  418 

Berrire,  Itoi,  89 

solet,  258 

Bimplioitas,  222 

soU,  28,  898,  416 

servis,  52,  278 

Bimnlant,  381 

Bolida,  239 

aer.il,  218,  465 

Bimulare,  489 

BoUdo,  171 

serviteur,  242 

simnlari,  367 

Bolitft,  180 

seryitimn,  162,  269,  351 

Bimulator,  100 

SBrvito,  78 

since™,  321 

Bolitudo,  265 

servituB,  266,  277 

siuefere,  449 

sinoemm,  26 

BolUoitae,  827 

serrum,  212,  326 

Bine,  pr^.,  88,  99,  119 

sollioitat,  114 

eervus,  233,  277 

fiiagitliei-,  242 

Bollioiti,  321,  405 

Bingalia,  422 

Bolo,  Sp.,  62,  53 

sesndo,  5 

Eingnlovum,  287 

Solonea.  23 

aeul,  69,  885,  409 

Bingnloa,  186- 

solos,  £12 

seale,  257 

sinistroranm,  211 

solum,  OiJ)-,,  16,  318 

Binil,  189,  224, 294,  812 

solum,  (.,  100,  294,  881 

severae,  405 

Binunt,  131 

Bolus.  126,  185, 198, 291. 

BBTere,  101 

Binus,  878 

293,311,325,880,446 

BeTocioreg.  306 

airen,  467 

solutis,  324 

seTomm,  162 

Bia,  160,  394 

soliito,  426 

sibi,  64,  97,237,280,815, 

Bit,  412 

BoWere,  117,  422 

Bibilftt,  363                [332 

sitia,  ».,  267 

solvef.  164 

Bio,  327,  894 

BitiuQtur,  97 

miuQ,  310,  445 

Biooum,  2134 

sitet,  257 

somnia,  201,  461 

mcouB,  200 

aitu,  219 

aomno,  827 

Bideru,  88.  146, 168, 441 

siBe-oiHiiue,  117 

aomnum,  887,  880 

si6cle,  180,  241,  269,  449 

aiaa,  33 

BieiJ,  210 

aot.ii«ta,  177 

sonaturuiii,  99.  228,  380 

Biegen,  206 

Bobvius,  42 

Bonge,  242,  264 

BiBt.  354 

Bocialement,  246 

DD^urOTOI,  343 

aocietas,  256,  325,  868 

aofovc,  140 

BigiiB,  848 

Baei6t6,  468 

Bopito,  338 

signo,217 

Booiis,  318,  821 

sopore,  101 

sociorum,  314 

sordidae,  466 

BJgnum,'l34 

BocioB,  484 

sordido,  412 

xilu,  24 

Socmlieae,  402 

Bordidum,  447 

sileantur,  867 

Sooratea,  27 

sorice,  175 

siknco,  264 

sedalL,  122 

sorJoi,  77 

Biknt.  12,  227 

soif,  141,  244,  836 

siliiiitB,  67 

BOignCK,  446 

soi-ornm,  159 

Bilenti,  186 

BoimSme,  207,  208,  254 

Bors.  44,  882,  894 

sll«ntiR,  26X 

soin,  856           [386,  378 

sorta.  106 

Eileijtlo,  440 

BDliiB,  356,  449 

Borlem,  382,  438 

Bilere,  24,  106 

soir,  55 

sortibus,  294 

asGooi^le 


sots,  174,  2i5,  257 
sotte,  166 
Bottement,  IS 
BoufFre,  105 
sonffrent,  253 
Bouffrir,  72,241,246,86 
Bonftve,  866 


BOUTent,  74, 107, 835, 386 


spfttiufa,  29, 101,104, 212 
gpe,  86 

epecie,  110,  162 
Bpeoiem,  268,  860 
species,  201,276,327,461 
specimen,  231 
speclabimuf ,  130 
Bpeetaolc,  141 
speetaeula,  17 
Bpeatandit,  69 
speCtSitum,  201 
epealatur,  238,  456 
speotes,  42T 

speculum,  226   [435,467 
Bpem,  186,227,278,381, 
sperabitur,  180,  227 
speramae,  29 
spemtiza,  249 
sperare,  454 
sperate,  428 
Bperatum,  360 
spEijen,  249 


spiritus,  145,  412,  447 
spiro,  130 
splendeat,  324 
epleodescat,  300 
splendet,  171 
splendore,  327 
splendoris,  382 
splene,  356 
spoQte,  196 
spoea,  21 
sputi,  79 
Bquilla,  Ital.,  146 
stabile,  28 
Btabilius,  146 


stnie,  Ital.,  39 
Stat,  81 

statuam,  18 
Btatueadum,  112 
Btatnerit,  884 
Etatuit,  384 
statuti,  423 
etellarum,  469 
steUas,  382 
stemma,  306,  357 
st«reore,  43 
sterquilinio,  174 


atiel,  10 
stilla,  39 
sCilum,  418 
slima,  418 
stimato,  343 
stomaobi,  163 
stomachus,  235 
BtfOmaao,  126 
slorione,  134 
sti'ada,  816 


.,16 


stridor,  56 
Btriuga,  79 
strait,  450 
Btudemns,  31' 
Btudet,  172,  S 


litudia,  422 

studiia,  IGO,  223,  296 

Btudio,  122 

gt-udiorum,  139,  151,895 

studium,  136,  250 

dta,  306,  354 
stnM,  181,  860 
BtultJasimua,  292 
staltitia,  314,419,426,466 
Btultitiae,  90,  148 
stullitiam,  269,  277 
atullM,  197 
stultoniia,  158 
atultum,  116,  170,  361 


i,  451 


102 


style,  254 
sua,  88,  S9,  100,  116 
suadela,  52 
Buadere,  41 
1,  281 

subdue  ta,  326 
aubest,  413 
subeuut,  460 
subitae,  193 
BubitU,  151 
subito,  Lat.,  119 
subjaoere,  109 
subjeota,  423 
Itieclam,  442 


),  374. 


1,874 


;,  186,  343 
b  apea,  154,  481 
aublata,  294,  B58,  45 
Bublatam,  466 
Bublato,  451 
ioblime,  Fr.,  209 
sublime,  Lat.,  839 
sablimia,  172 
t,  310 
sul)ae([uitur,  211 
Bubsidin,  102 
subsister,  40 
substance,  71 
aubtllitaB,  304 
Buburbanam,  410 

bvertet,  99 
suoeedit,  299 
tncceasionibas,  238 


asGooi^le 


Budiit,  427 

auperest,  23,  32,  i33 

taelta,  309 

suJavit,  aSi 

lauite,  108 

a  Ulceus,  127 

superior,  405 

taeili,  277 

sutfaroiant,  66 

Baperioruin,  864 

tacitia,  46 

Buifenum,  20i 

aujjeria,  442 

tacito,  131 

sufficint,  sai 

Buporne,  115 

taciturn,  421 

SQfficieDfl,  277 

Btiperof,  149,  168 

taoitnmus,  860 

suffioit,  379,  455 

snporqne,  419 

taotick,  206 

snffragm,  810 

sapersedendum,  462 

taire,  207 

Buffuaa,  97 

Bupucvaeuo,  155 

tale,  149,  808 

Bui,  88,  844 

eapei^acnuDi,  381 

talem,  181 

Suisae,  362 

auperveniet,  180,  22T 

talecta,  24S,  258 

8«il,  246 

supervenit,  355 

tali,  122 

euLvent,  256 

Buppetit,  348 

taiia,  387,  390,  404 

sujet,  272 

supplicii,  168 

talioiiis,  259 

BVlloD,  Sp.,  59 

talia,  101,  377 

sum,  889 

supporter,  209,  245,  820 

Bumat,  52 

suppPBitoa,  220  [452, 468 

taugnC,  302 

amnere,  226 

supia,  286,  842,876,888, 

tangeuda,  316 

sumet,  382 

eupraua,  117,  164,  415, 

taugent,  309 

eupremura,  227         [458 

taugere,  275,  307 

413, 43!),  457,407 

afir,  253,  254 

tangit,  381 

ai^oxsi,  346 

surgit,  30,  274 

tangnnti  442 

suiaiq.ie,  890 

surgunt,  4S6 

tani,  9.  408 

Bumaiam,  16,  462 

BUS,  88,  287 

tanta,  195 

aummis,  69,  459 

anapectiorea,  401 

tantjia,  818 

Bummos,  165,  414 

tanti,  311 

aumnium,66, 116,288,269 

tanto,  878,  887,  410 

euspido,  16,  205 

tantutn,  151, 230,308,371, 

^vi^^i^rcvT,^  U2 

Buapioionea,  214 

tantaa,  824,  872       (879 

aijjjroAjTEiifiEi'Dic  889 

aaapioiosi,  332 

taTiintantara,  55 

uamtin,  444 

(!M<na^i,  79 

tai.1,  245 

samtum,  291 

BustiuQt,  275 

lai-da,  Lat.,  86,  166,  276 

Bnmtua,  308.  362 

sustioete,  195 

tardat,  180 

avPSToim,  357 

sutor,  287 

tarda,  5 

Bnatulil,  185 

tardi,  79 

Buoua,  89 

Buiun,  38,  204,  460 

Taure,  130 

Euoruin,  148 

BUU3,  276 

tavola,  9 

euos,  262 

te,  Ital.,  19 

supelles,  108,  870 

technioa,  81 

Bupurabat,  271 

Tnbemas,  341 

teota,  310 

supeiiiiidn,  885 

table,  66,  446 

tecto,  172 

Eupeina,  160 

tabulae,  201,  435 

tecum,  119,  384 

Buyerat,  110,  231 

tjibulia,  882 

tegendo,  24 

superavit,  176,  882 

tace,  Ital.,  79,  127 

tegee,  86 

auperba.  278 

taeeaa,  175 

tegitur,  41,  !57,  280 

Buperbia,  225 

taceaf,  381 

tegulis,  279 

taceoda,  118 

teint,  344 

SQperbiE,  278,  400,467 

tooendi,  897 

teipsum,  293 

snparboB,  186,  843,  868 

tacena,  414 

nK»a,  80 

Buperbas,  259 

laoeiit,  180 

telaa,  36 

BnperoiHo,  118 

too  Botes,  108 

T.^.V,  80 

Buperoillum,  101 

tacoutia,  261 

Te't.siiTa,  29 

tiblier,  210 

TcXevTuaav,  850 

taci,  Ital.,  829 

telis,  278 

asGooi^le 


tetlus,  326,  415,  426 

WnWt,  45G 

^cpanonTcu  136 

tAo^,  340 

tentes,  44,  288 

thHSauj'i,  311 

telum,  182,  224 

teim,  7 

tlioro,  8 

temerariam,  816 

tenui!,  Fr.,  140 

iSpaocpf,  26 

temere,  137,  377 

tennom,  104 

Thras,  290 

temcritns,  2G8,  372 

tenui,  220 

TliuU,  468 

temnore,  122 

teunia,  220 

tibi,  122,  149,  195,  20fi 

tomnit  285 

tenaitas,  451 

iiene,  127 

tenn    a  i'>8 

tigelli,  113 

6n     gne   2  7 

tenu.      49    338 

tiineiit,  292 

em             i 

te      64 

tiniBmus,  888 

i 
i 

1                  69 

timsudum,  fil,  114 
timeiiE,  833,  451 

4  6 

timent,  204,  292 
Umere,  258,  439 

1 

timet,  258, 277,  829, 87? 

e    a    1        149 

16 

tiniit(e,287,385[386,48: 

e  bl   286 

i>9,  351 

timidi,  62 

19 

1 

8 

timidos,  41 
timidum,  325 

n  n   ''11 

3''7 

timidus,  812 

th    1  g      m  329 
Sem-,  111,  194 
'8-sapen',  151 


titillnntratu,  90 
titi-e,  141 
todos,  60 
t^ido,  84 
tadoa,  358 
toga,  231 
togae,  70,  238 
togata,  176 
tciilutte,  140 
roMjEf,  84 
tolerate,  181 
tuRits,  207,  339,  i 
toUe,  480 
toUere,  83, 146,  3f 


,cibyGoo(^le 


ton      b      834 

tiaiis^e,  387 

tuui,  159 

on       14 

tre,  39 

tnrbam,  268,  457 

tod    1  9 

treoho,  111 

turbas,  220 

to  -niBnti  a   255 

tremens,  112 

tuvgida,  839 

150 

tremor,  102 

turpe,  82,  332,  388 

«j  in  b        296 

tronte,  383 

turpi,  100, 146, 198,  3 

to  qu    e    401 

TpfiTfi,  196 

turpibua,  11,  123 

to      nten    ^0,  211 

trepidat,  33,  374 

to  t  9   lOB  257,  835 

Irepide,  147 

tui-pissimaa,  292 

t    tn      6 

tria,  271 

turpiter,  89,  201 

to  t     68   123 

tribuent,  422 

turpitudiiie,  379 

t«t,  352,  365,  395 

tributa,  85 

tarpitudinem,  292 

Iota,  22r 

turpitude,  215 

t.)t(im,  843,  437 

triomplie,  246 

turpius,  800,  387,  450 

toti,  290,  31P 

triompiienl,  246 

turres,  71,311,411 

triste,  Lat.,  182 

tag,  461 

toto,220, 313, 844,848,350 

tristem,  16,  329 

tnasia,  28 

totnm,  861,  452 

tristee,  829 

tuta,  833 

totufl,  32,  182,  219 

friatasse,  74 

tufamen,  110 

touoheut,  256 

trielibaB,  101 

tutelle,  141 

toDJours,  17, 180,342,342, 

Iristo,  177 

tntior,  418 

866,408,453 

tutiori,  10 

tons,  9,  256,  886      . 

tolissimus,  274 

1flut,8,9.28,74,161,]6e, 

tutius,  166,  365 

208,254,256,319 

triviale,  459 

tttto,  165 

tOTite.  8,  9 

trompe,  246 

tntta,  79 

tontea,  9 

trompg,  74,  207,  2B5 

tutd,  207,  316 

tosios,  421 

tromper.  74 

tulto,  68,  78,  79 

trnotmnua,  412 

tromperie,  319 

tutum,  828 

traotaut,  393 

trop,  89,  109,  335,  885 

tutuB,  42,  64,  67,  899 

traotu,  392 

rpoirof,  183 

tuum,  276,  422 

tradi,  215 

Irottar,  54 

Tybre,  409 

tradis,  123 

troupeau,  209 

tjranni,  239, 882,889,4 

trado,  399 

tronpea,  244      [378,  458 
tronye,  71,  75,  214,  336, 

tyraunie,  105 
tyrannis,  145 

trahendnm,  263 

trouvS,  71,  142 

Tyrina,  450 

tcahit,  Fr.,  356       . 

tronvent,  112,  267 

trftli[t,Lat.,  103, 173,874 

tronvons,  320 

Uber,  165 

trahunt,  163,  391 

trovato,  52,  428 

nberior,  878 

train,  189 

tniciata,  51 

uberrimua,  147 

tout,  128,  445 

traoidare,  41 

nbicunqne,  232 

ti^Dqiiilla,  352 

trudit,  161,  887 

ubique,  98,  191 

toanquillae,  424 

tobam,  83,  102 

Uoalsgon.  374 

tuberibns,  383 

ueoallo,  15,  21 

ti'ansfugn,  878 

Tvxii,  316 

uda,  37 

tranaigandiie,  144 

udendo,  209 

transiliit,  291 

tueri,  8*8,  326,  839 

nlcera,  439 

transit,  66, 130, 145, 431 

tuatur,  346 

ulcere,  454 

transitu,  220,  298 

Tngend,  118 

nlceribns,  23 

tulerit,  890 

nleisoitur,  325 

tolit,  72,200,881,384,890 

nlla,  890 

transverso,  155 

tumet,  119 

nlliua,  86 

traraii,  254 

ullum,  878 

trayera,  9 

tamnitiB,  310 

nlterior,  172 

asGooi^le 


nlterius,  303 

oma,  330,  333 

vnleniHB.  160 

ultima,  84,  25&,  281, 870. 

nrsis,  414 

valeiit,  87 

nltimua,  110                [398 

usage,  243 

yalBi'e,  285.  311,  362 

ultio,  277 

TiaagBS,  282 

yalesouiit,  462 

ultor,  451 

usque,  58,  100 

valet,  10,  173,  445 

ultra,  101, 148, 149,  286, 

nsu,  324,  354 

ultro,  54,  175  [392,  442 

usum,  16,  152,  217, 423 

Taleur,  245 

nlubria,  893 

uaava,  81 

yalida,  333 

umbra,  162, 178,286,308, 

usuiis,  101 

vallibus,  410 

umbram,  208            [437 
nn,  Fr.,  117,  252,  SOi 

USU9,  24,  119,  270,  276, 

raloir,  161,  336,  866 

325,  348,  356, 430,  469 

valorem,  16 

mia,  Ital.,  129 

utaria,  431 

vana,  144 

una,  Lat.,  92,  159,  160, 

utendum,  450,  451 

vansie,  201,  387,  461 

800,362,889,891,454 
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